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PREFACE. 


In  predenting  this  work  to  the  general  public,  and  especially  to  the  in- 
tending prospector,  emigrant,  traveler,  and  tourist,  the  author  and  editor 
can  justly  claim  for  it  the  merit  of  being  the  result  of  a  careful  and  consci- 
entious examination  of   all  sources  of   information,  verified  by  actual 
observation  and  examination.    With  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  ob- 
serving the  growth  of  new  territories  and  states,  and  some  special  know- 
ledge and  wide  travel  in  connection  with  Arizona,  conjoined  with  trained 
habits  of  noting  and  stating  acquired  as  a  journalist,  the  editor  may  fairly 
believe  that  he  has  been  able  to  meet  satisfactorily,  in  this  volume,  a 
growing  want  and  public  necessity.    In  this  spirit  he  presents  his  work  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  Territory  and  its  development,  as  well  as  to 
all  others  who  desire  to  learn  what  are  the  characteristics  of  this  "  marvel- 
ous country."    In  doing  so,  however,  he  does  not  claim  that  there  are  no 
errors  or  mistakes.    Doubtless  many  will  be  found.    He  will  be  pleased  to 
have  all  corrections  forwarded  to  him,  care  of  the  Evening  Post,  San  Fran- 
cisco.    But  it  is  due  to  himself  to  say  that  such  errors  are  far  more  the 
result  of  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  persons  in  Arizona  from 
whom  information  was  sought,  than  from  the  want  of  effort  or  foresight 
on  the  part  of  the  editor.    The  map  attached  to  this  volume  has  been 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  oflBcial  Land-Office  map — a  copy  of  which  was 
kindly  prepared  and  verified  by  the  United  States  Surveyor-General,  John 
"Wason,  Esq.,  of  Tucson.    The  editor  is  indebted  for  valuable  notes  and 
corrections  to  George  Tyng,  editor  of  the  Yuma  Sentinel;  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, mining  engineer,  Prescott;  to  C.  E.  McClintock,  of  the  same  place; 
and  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Poston,  U.    S.  Land   Register  at  Florence.     His 
thanks,  and  this  public  recognition  of  services  rendered,  are  especially 
due  to  Alfred  Cridge,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  aided  most  effectu- 
ally in  the  work  of  compilation.    "Without  his  patient  accuracy,  care,  and 
asBlduous  verification  of  details,  this  volume  would  have  lacked  much  of 
the  value  that  is  now  claimed  for  it.    The  illustrations  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  photographs  and  original  sketches,  the  district  maps  being  made  ex- 
pressly for  this  volume.    In  addition  to  the  map  of  the  Territory,  the 
reader  will  find  a  valuable  Spanish  map,  now  first  lithographed,  which 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  extent  of  Spanish  power  at  its  date,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.    The  book  is  fairly  launched,  and  believing  it  will  meet  a 

want,  it  is  now  left  with  hopes  for  success. 

EICHARD  J,  TCEfi^O^. 
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•^a  TEBBTTosr,  QBooaAPHJCAL  Pobhion,  Area  and  Boitndabibs.  Wsnt 
OrOjUnzED.  How  to  get  to  it.  Prom  the  East,  via  Kattbas,  Cou>- 
KADO  AKB  New  Mbiico,  the  Kaksas  Paoitio,  Atcbibon',  Topeka 
Aim  Santa  F6,  and  the  Denteb  and  Rio  Gbande  Nakbow-oauqe 
B.  Ea.  Feom  the  Bodtb,  via  7sm  Inuiam  TGBiirroiir  as»  Tbxab. 
Fbok  San  Fbamhisgo  via  the  tiODTHEBir  Facitio  R.  R.    a  Makvsi. 

or    ENGIKEEBINa.       SOCTBBRH    CAUFOBNU.       THB    MOJAVE    DBSEBT. 

Toe  BAII.BOAD  Loop.     Los   Angei.bi.     Santa  MoaiOA.     Ooi^hado 
X>eeiebf.    How  it  looks  at  Ydma. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  lies  in  part  Ijetween  the  Rodcy 
Uountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  bounded  by  New 
Kexico  on  the  e^t,  Utah  on  the  north  in  part,  by  Nevada  on 
the  north  and  west  in  part,  and  by  the  southern  portion  of 
California  for  the  balance  of  the  western  line.  The  northern 
line  o£  the  Mexican  Republic  constitules  the  southern  boundary 
of  this  territory.  It  extends  from  109  degs.  to  114  degs,  23 
min.  west  longitude,  (Greenwich)  and  from  31  degs.  37  min.  to  37 
dega.  north  latitttde,i8  therefore  about  325  miles  wide  in  both  di- 
reclions,  and  contains  au  estimated  area  of  1 13,916  square  miles, 
or  72,906,240  acres,  thus  varying  but  very  little  from  the  united 
Mea  of  New  Tort,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  which  together  contain  over  one-third  of  the  wealth 
and  more  than  that  of  the  total  population  of  this  Union.  Aa 
part  of  the  Union  the  area  embraced  by  this  territory  was  first 
Mqoired  from  Mexico,  of  which  it  had  formed  a  portion  for  at 
least  the  three  centuries  and  more  which  the  Spaniards  and 
their  American  descendants  have  ruled  that  conntry,  and  was 
icqaired  by  the  treaties  of  February  2,  1848,  and  of  December 
30,  1853.  Under  the  former,  the  region  south  of  the  32d  par- 
iQel,  or  the  Gila  River,  was  not  included.  Under  the  treaty 
known  as  that  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo,  all  the  territoiy  (except 
the  Gadsden  Purchase,  so-called)  now  embraced  by  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  with  a  considerable  area  that  has  since  been 
add»l  to  Colorado,  Utah,  andNevada,waB  ceded  to  the  United 
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States.    Arizona  was,  until  1 863,  a  part  of  New  Mexico.     Bj 
the  act  of  February  24,  in  that  year,  it  was  made  a  separate 
territory.     Its  area  then  embraced  126,141  square  miles.     By 
act  of  February  24,  1866,  the  territory  that  now  forms  the 
southwest  corner  of  Nevada,  and  which  lies  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Grand  Caiion,  and  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Black 
Boulder,  Virgin  and  Iceberg  Caflons  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  was 
added  to  the  area  of  the  ^*-  Sago  Brush   State."     It  contains 
12,225  square  miles,  and  reduced  Arizona  to  the  area  now  em- 
braced.    Before  its  separate  territorial  organization,  the  only 
really  American  settlements  within  the  present  lines  were  some 
mining  camps  on  the  western  edge  of  Mojave  county,  in  the 
Hualupais,  Peacock,  and  Cerbat  Mountains.  In  addition  to  these 
were  a  few  Americans,  chiefly  mining  managers,  engineers,  and 
employes,  who,  from  1858  to  about  1861,  and  again  in  1863-4, 
were  "  hanging  on  to  the  edge  "  of  things  in  and  about  Tucson 
and  Tubac.    All  else,  and  there  was  little  else  outside  of  offic- 
ials and  troops,  were  Mexicans  and  Indians.     This  population 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  9,000  to  15,000  souls.     Tl^ 
present  population  more  than  doubles  the  latter  figures  and  in- 
creases rapidly.     For  governmental  purposes,  Arizona  forms 
one  custom  district,  and  as  to  internal  revenue,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  officer  stationed  in  California.     It  constitutes 
two  districts  of  the  General  Land  Office,  with  headquarters  at 
Florence  and  Prescott,  the  Surveyor-General  being  resident 
at    Tucson.      For   military  purposes,  Arizona  constitutes   a 
military  department,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Whipple,  (near 
Prescott,  the  territorial  capital.    A  portion  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  embraced  by  the  department  lines,  and  the  whole  forms 
Sart  of  the  Division  of  the  Pacific,  now  under  command  of 
[ajor-Greneral  McDowell.    Brevet  Major-General  A.  V.  Kautz, 
Colonel  of  Infantry,  is  Department  Commander.    The  Territory 
contains  ten  military  posts,  (nine  of  them  being  permanent) 
which  are  garrisoned  by  a  force  not  exceeding  1,200  in  all.    Its 
proximity  to  the  northern  line  of  Mexico  makes  the  military 
position  one  of  great  possible  importance ;  while,  until  recently, 
the  relations  of  the  Indians  were  sufficiently  hostile  to  make  the 
service  both  laborious  and  dangerous.     The  Territory,  at  this 
writing,  has  no  railroad  beyond  the  amount  of  track  at  Yuma, 
sufficient  to  supply  depot  necessities  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad ;  is  traversed  by  a  tolerably  complete  line  of  military 
telegraph,  under  the  charge  of  an  acting  signal  officer,  Lieo- 
tenant  Philip  Reade,  connecting  all  the  military  posts,  except 
Gamp  Mojave,  on  the  Colorado,  and  Camp  Huacachu,  near  the 
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SoDora  line,  as  well  as  tlie  towns  of  Ynma,  Prescott,  Pbcenii, 
Florence,  Tacson,  and  Trea  Almamos,  with  the  wires  of  the 
Western  Union  Compaiiy  at  Yuma  and  San  Diego  on  the  west, 
Snd  Silver  City  and  Santa  F&  on  the  ea!>t,  and  at  Mesillo,  Naw 
Ueztoo,  with  the  wires  for  Teias  and  the  South  generally. 
There  are  six  Indian  agencies  in  the  Territory, 

In  order  to  Teach  Arizona,  the  traveller  or  emigrant  from  the 
States  east  of  the  MiGsissippi  River,  or  from  those  south  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac,  have  their  choice  of  an  all-rail  j'onrncy  to 
Turaa,  on  the  Colorado,  by  way  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroads  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  south 
hy  the  California  Southern  Pacific ;  or,  on  reaching  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  or  Atchison,  on  the  MiEsouri  River, 
the  intending  traveller  can  take  either  the  Kansas  Pacific,  or 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  The  first  named 
route  passes  through  the  central  portion  of  that  lovely  prairie 
State  of  Kansas,  up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  River  to  Junction 
CHty,  near  Fort  Riley,  whence  it  continues  directly  west  along 
the  valley  of  the  Smoky  Hill,  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Kansas. 
The  journey  is  interesting,  and,  as  a  rnlc,  quite  pleasant.  The 
fast  plains  over  which  the  road  passes  after  leaving  Junction 
CSly,  were  once  the  chief  buffalo  range  of  tho  continent.  They 
are  fast  becoming  the  most  valuable  of  stock  ranges.  On  the 
»est€m  lino  of  Kansas,  the  road  diverges  to  the  northwest,  and 
tehninates  at  Denver  City.*  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
f6  Road  crosses  Kansas,  in  a  general  direction,  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  until  it  strikes  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley  near 
the  Colorado  line,  when  it  goes  directly  west  to  Canon  City. 
At  Pueblo  the  Arizona^bound  traveller  takes  the  narrow-gauge 
toad.  From  that  point  the  cars  are  taken  on  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Narrow-gauge  Road,  which  lands  the  passenger  at 
the  point  of  construction  furthest  south  at  the  time  of  the 
ionrney.  This  road  passes  alon^  the  eastern  baseof  the  Rooky 
Konntains,  and  through  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
OD  the  continent,  taking  in  Colorado  Springs,  Maniton,  (or  the 
"  Garden  of  God  ")  Pike's  Peak,  tho  South  Park,  and  debouch- 
ing into  that  of  San  Luis.  At  Puehlo,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
find  Santa  F6  Road  forms  a  junction  therewith,  and  crosses, 
terminating  temporarily  at  Caflon  City.  The  narrow-gauge 
road  proceeds  south,  in  a  direct  line,  for  about  thirty  miles,  and 
tlien  branches,  one  fork  going  south  by  east  for  twenty-five 
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miles  farther  to  Trinidad,  near  the  New  Mexican  line^  and  th^ 
other  in  a  southwest  direction  for  the  same  distance  to  For^ 
Gktrland,  where  a  railroad  town  of  the  same  name  has  spnuu^ 
up.  The  road  is  pushing  its  waj  through  the  San  Luis  Park 
to  the  San  Juan  Valley  and  Mountains,  a  region  already  famouB 
for  its  silver  lodes  and  mines,  and  full  of  interest  to  the  student 
and  archeologist,  on  account  of  the  abundant  ruins  still  found 
as  eyidences  of  the  existence  of  a  race  once  numerous,  industri- 
ous, and  in  some  respects  considerably  advanced  in  a  utilita- 
rian civilization.  This  branch  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  N.  6.  road,  if 
pushed,  will  enter,  at  no  distant  day,  the  northwest  section  of 
Arizona,  and  traversing  south  by  west  the  Colorado  and  Mo- 
gollon  plateaus,  will  open  up  a  section  of  the  territory  not 
only  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  but  also  well  suited  for  settlement 
by  stock  and  sheep  raisers.  It  is  the  general  course  to  be 
pursued  in  reaching  the  Gila  Valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  en 
route  for  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Ualif omia.  Debarking  at 
Trinidad,  the  traveler  will  take  the  mail  staees  for  Silver  City, 
New  Mexico,  passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
through  Santa  F^  and  Albuquerque;  thence  by  the  coaches  of 
the  Southern  Overland  Stage  Co.  to  Tucson,  Florence,  Yuma, 
Prescott,  and  other  Arizona  points.  From  the  Southern  States, 
the  travelers  who  do  not  ooject  to  a  long  sta^e  ride,  or  in- 
tend providing  teams  for  themselves  and  taking  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  the  emigrant  ^^  movers  "  in  ^'  camping  out,^ 
will  travel  Dy  the  Texas  Pacific  road,  leaving  it  at  the  furthest 
western  termini,  and  there  take  the  overland  stages  for  MesiUa, 
Tucson,  via  £1  Paso,  or  outfit  themselves  for  the  slower,  but 
perhaps  more  comfortable  journey  by  wa^on,  or  "burro  "  back. 
All  of  these  routes  involve  a  long  and  fatiguing  stage  and  land 
journey,  the  shortest  being  at  least  800  miles  to  Tucson ;  while 
they  are  not  an  undesirable  preparation  for  the  fatigues,  etc., 
incidental  to  a  frontier  life. 

The  route  most  likely  to  be  preferred  is  that  hj  rail  to  Yuma, 
via  San  Francisco.  It  involves  from  the  Atlantic  cities  a  jour- 
ney of  seven  days  in  Pullman  cars,  and  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  continental  routes.  Landed  in  the  Golden  City  by  the 
Pacific  Sea,  some  days  can  be  profitably  spent  in  sight-seeing. 
To  an  American  fresh  from  the  Atlantic  States,  with  his  eyes 
open,  but  unaccustomed  to  California,  San  Francisco  will  leave 
for  a  first  impression  a  sense  of  strangeness  quite  novel.    The 

{peculiar  atmospheric  tone  and  coloring  is  a  large  factor  in  this 
eeling,  but  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population — • 
truly  a  congress  of  the  common  peoples  from  all  parts  of  the 
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earth ;  the  variety  of  toDguea  spoken,  the  new  yet  strangely 
old  aspect  of  everything,  the  exceeding  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  environment,  the  peculiar  climatic  characteristics,  with  that 
inspiring  freshness  which  daily  comes  to  strengthen  the  over- 
wearied worker :  these  things,  and  many  customs  and  habits 
which  tJioso  who  live  in  thecity  have  become  bo  famJIar  with  that 
the  novelty  has  departed,  affect  the  traveler  with  distinct  clear- 
ness and  interest.  The  presence  of  Mongolian  "  John  "  does 
Dot  detract  from  the  strangeneBS  of  these  early  impressions, 
and  until  one  becomes  "habited"  so  to  speak,  the  feeling  is 
that  of  being  in  some  other  than  au  American  city,  though  it 
Ire  one  dominated  and  controlled  by  the  American  life  and  activ- 
ities. The  southern  route  tends  more  strongly  to  fasten  these 
impressions.  The  journey  of  720  miles  to  Ymna  is  no  longer 
to  De  dreaded.  You  get  into  your  comfortable  palace  car,  and 
in  &  little  over  forty  hours  find  yourself  panting  in  Yuma,  The 
road  passes  through  a  great  variety  of  scenery  and  climate. 
Yoii  cross  ranges  of  mountains  many  thousand  feet  high,  and 
then  soon  after  yon  go  thundering  down  the  Colorado  X>e8ert 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sea  level.  From  charming  sub- 
urban villages  and  fruit-laden  orchards,  you  roll  across  the  vast 
level  wheat  fields  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  speeding 
by  places  known  to  tourists,  until  you  enter  the  Mojave  Desert, 
arid,  bald,  and  bare ;  yet  with  a  strange  wild  beauty  of  its  own. 
Emerging  therefrom  you  surmount  and  wind  around  moun- 
ttuns,  or  pass  by  tunnels  that  are  marvels  of  engineering,  into 
md  through  the  heart  of  obtruding  ranges,  until  you  pass 
again  Into  the  region  of  the  orange  tree — the  land  of  health, 
fertility,  and  beauty  of  which  Los  Angeles,/'city  of  the  angels, 
"  U  the  center.  A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  SuUetin  gave 
in  fi  recent  letter  an  animated  account  of  a  late  trip,  from 
whieh  extracts  are  made  as  follows:  "0£  the  remarkable  tri- 
umph of  engineering  science  exhibited  in  crossingthe  formid- 
able mountain  ranges  lying  between  the  head  of  Kem  Valley 
and  the  Mojave  Desert,  I  shall  not  here  speak.  The  fame  of 
the  'Loop'  has  become  world-wide.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it, 
nnless  it  be  the  road  over  the  St}Tian  Alps  from  Vienna  to 
Ttieste ;  and  even  there,  if  1  remember  rJEhtly,  the  track  does 
not  literally  'cross  itself.'  The  loup  is  located  midway  be- 
tween Girartl  and  Keene,  340  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Its 
length  18  3,795  feet ;  difference  in  elevation,  78  feet.  Between 
Ct^nte  and  the  summit  there  are  no  loss  than  seventeen  tun- 
ids^  the  longest  being,  I  believe,  about  1,300  feet.  Although 
tit  of  Ue  T^iaebepe  is  ueail^-  4^0p  £e«t,  tha  tt\ua«Li^ 
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is  BO  mild  and  agreeable  that  the  grazing  is  excellent,  and  in 
good  years  very  good  crops  are  raised.  The  descent  to  the 
Mojave  Desert  is  gradual  and  easy,  presenting  little  of  the 
engineering  difficulties  of  the  other  side.  At  Mojave  sta- 
tion is  a  considerable  cluster  of  buildings,  consisting  of  a  rail- 
road round-house,  work  shops,  hotel,  and  the  Cerro  Gordo 
Transfer  Company's  depot.  This  place  enjoys  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  having  the  worst  climate  of  any  point  between 
San  Francisco  and  Yuma.  The  wind  blows  viciously  even  in 
the  best  of  weather,  while  not  infrequently  the  most  fearful 
sand-storms  prevail.  The  station  master  informs  me  that  he 
has  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  make  even  the  most  hardy 
trees  grow.  Nothing  but  cactus,  or  a  stunted  species  of  sage- 
brush,  seems  to  enjoy  this  dreary  desert  wild.  One  species  of 
the  former  grows  to  enormous  dimensions,  sometimes  attaining 
a  diameter  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  a  height  of  forty  to  fifty 
feet.  Seen  from  a  distance,  a  grove  of  this  cactus  has  the  ap- 
pearance  of  an  orchard  of  fruit  trees. 

"Leaving  the  Mojave  plains,  the  road  enters  the  Soledad  Pass, 
winding  its  way  through  a  series  of  mountain  defiles  until  it 
is  confronted  by  the  solid  mass  of  the  San  Fernando  range. 
Here  the  engineer  looked  in  vain  for  a  feasible  route  over  the 
mountains,  and  so  solved  the  problem  by  piercing  through 
them.  The  San  Fernando  tunnel  is  one  of  the  longest  in 
America,  having  a  length  of  6,967  feet.  This  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  work,  and  deserves  to  stand  as  a  perpetual  monument 
to  the  enterprise  and  daring  of  its  projectors  and  builders.  As 
we  emerge  from  this  tunnel,  the  valley  of  Los  Angeles  dawns 
a  vision  of  beauty  upon  us.  Leaving  the  desert  and  the  moun- 
tains behind  us,  we  enter  a  new  world  of  verdure  and  fruitful-' 
ness — a  land  literally  '  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'  A  short 
run  brings  us  to  the  famous  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  with  its 
lovely  groves  of  lemon  and  orange  trees." 

Twenty-two  hours  from  San  Francisco,  and  the  express  ar- 
rives at  Los  Angeles.  The  first  view  of  the  city  is  disappoint- 
ing, but  the  traveler  will  soon  find  that  it  justifies  all  the  enco- 
miums that  have  been  made  on  its  beauty.  Looking  to  the 
west  and  south,  the  tourist  will  be  gratified  at  the  tropical, 
wealth  the  fertile  soil  and  fructifying  climate  pour  out.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  ^g  tree  in 
perfection  and  profuseness.  The  thriftier  vineyards  stretch 
away  for  miles,  and  the  traveler  will  say,  as  the  writer  already 
quoted  does,  that  "  the  spell  of  the  fascination  of  the  *  City  of 
the  Angels '  fell  upon  me.  *  *  Los  Angeles  is  not  only  a 
beautiful,  but  an  enterprising  tov^n." 


AngclcB  is  the  BGCOod  railroad  center  in  the  State,  and 
thongli  somewliat  anCavorably  a£EeGted  at  present  by  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  road  to  Yama,  the  readjiiHtment  of  traffic  and 
iho  rapid  growth  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona — sure  to 
come — wiii  more  than  compensate  for  any  temporary  depres- 
sion. The  main  trunk  of  the  Southern  Pacific  connects  Los 
Angeles  with  San  Franciscoj  and  Arizona  on  the  soath.  It  has 
two  railway  connections  with  the  sea:  by  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Monica  Railroad,  seventeen  miles  long,  and  by  the 
Lob  Angeles  and  Wilmington  Railroad,  twenty-two  miles  long. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Bouthem  interior  by  the  Los  Angeles 
snd  Anaheim  Railroad,  twenty-nine  miles  long.  This  latter 
line  is  being  extended  some  twenty  miles  further  south,  to  tap 
the  fertile  region  known  as  the  "  Gospel  Swamp" — a  region 
'where  they  talk  of  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  of  com. 
When  the  system  of  lociil  railroads  is  extended  and  completed, 
so  that  Loa  AngeJes  is  put  in  direct  commercial  relation  with 
nearly  every  garden  spot  in  the  southern  part  pi  the  State,  it 
irill  realize  more  clearly  than  it  does  or  can  now  the  beneficial 
eSecta  of  being  the  center  of  a  railway  system  whose  iron  arms 
■tretcb  out  to  every  point  of  the  campass. 

The  traveler  should  not  fail  to  stop  over  and  visit  Santa 
Monica,  a  point  not  only  of  great  natural  beauty,  but  sure  to 
Income  one  of  commercial  importance.  To  the  whole  of  west^ 
Em  Arizona,  especially  its  northern  portion,  Santa  Monica  will, 
before  many  years  have  passed,  become  the  chief  port  of  ship- 
ment. Situated  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  361  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cioco  and  268  from  Tuma,  it  is  not  only  a  famous  watering 
place,  but  the  natural  port  of  Los  Angeles  and  all  the  region 
Muth  and  east  as  well.  For  pioturesqueness  of  site,  perfection 
of  climate,  and  natural  facilities  for  trade  and  commerce,  it  is 
irithout  H  rival  on  the  long  stretch  of  coast  south  of  San  Fran- 
ri«co.  It  is  destined,  above  all,  to  become  the  great  sanitarium 
on  IbiB  side  of  the  continent,  and  already  has  been  styled  by  ad- 
miring tourists  and  appreciative  jom-nalists  "the  Long  Branch 
o(  th«  Pucilic  Slope."  And  well  does  it  deserve  the  title.  The 
Onbryo  city  ia  the  result  of  an  inspiration  of  genius  which  per- 
ceived at  a  glance  the  vast  possibilities  the  site  presented,  and 
Ihe  practical  sagacity  which  at  once  took  hold  of  the  idea  and 
teabsed  it.  Here,  until  near  the  close  of  1675,  the  solitary 
Bbepherd  tended  the  fiocka  of  the  ranchero.  There  was  so 
B^  of  industrial  activity,  no  attempt  to  utilize  the  conspicu- 

E'al  advantages  of  the  place.      Seasons  came  and  went 
ihange  of  any  kind.     Still  the  ranchero  and  hia  naXwei 
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herdsmen  looked  without  appreciation  npon  the  grand  back- 
ground of  the  San  Madre  range,  which  was  only  interesting  to 
them  as  it  harbored  the  marauding  puma,  and  provided  feed 
in  seasons  of  drouth  for  their  sheep.  Tear  after  year  they 
sazed  upon  the  wide  stretch  of  ocean,  nor  dreamed  that  the 
horse-shoe  embayment  within  their  range  of  vision  was  a  land- 
locked harbor,  capable  of  sheltering  the  commercial  navies  of 
the  world.  But  so  it  was.  Measured  from  Point  Dum^,  on 
the  west,  to  Point  Vincent,  on  the  south,  Santa  Monica-  bay  is 
twenty-eight  miles  wide,  and  the  indentation  at  the  now  rising 
city  is  about  ten  miles  deep.  This  wide  stretch  of  deep  water 
would  get  up  heavy  seas  in  rough  weather,  were  it  not  effectu- 
ally protected  from  the  prevailing  wind.  Nature  has  provided 
natural  barriers,  however.  The  headlands  named,  and  an  out- 
lying group  of  islands  whose  picturesque  outline  is  visible  from 
the  city,  shelter  Santa  Monica  bay  in  all  seasons,  and  never 
since  the  opening  of  the  port  has  there  been  any  interruption 
of  sea  traffic,  alihough  the  steamers  have  frequently  been  forced 
to  pass  other  southern  California  porta,  and  the  sea  has  occa- 
sionally played  havoc  with  their  wharves. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones  became  the  purchaser  of  the  Santa 
Monica  property,  and  at  once  projected  the  improvements 
which  have  since  been  effected.  A  land  company  was  formed, 
and  on  the  15th  July,  1875,  the  first  land  sale  was  held.  This 
was  the  initial  step.  The  crowds  which  attended  the  land  sale 
and  the  prices  realized  proved  the  soundness  of  the  judgment 
which  entered  upon  the  speculation,  and  new  life  and  energy 
were  infused  into  Los  Angeles  county.  Building  began  in  Octo- 
ber, 1875,  and  there  is  at  this  date,  (November,  1877)  a  well- 
built  town  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants,  while  the  de- 
mand for  city  lots  is  steadily  increasing.  There  is  not  a  vacant 
house  in  Santa  Monica,  and  the  demand  for  accommodation  by 
pleasure-seekers  cannot  be  supplied  either  at  the  hotels  or  pri- 
vate dwellings. 

Santa  Monica  has  a  well  built  school-house,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000.  The  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyans  have  built 
churches  on  sites  donated  by  the  land  company.  A  water 
supply  has  been  brought  in  from  the  old  Mission  Springs,  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  adequate  for  a  population  of  5,000.  The 
distribution  service  has  been  completed.  A  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Santa  Monica  Outlooky  is  also  printed  and  published  in  the 
city.  It  is  one  of  the  best  district  newspapers  in  California. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  stores  are  furnished  with 
goods  of  every  description.    "  The  Santa  Monica"  is  one  of  the 
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best  appointed  hotels  on  the  Coast,  It  is  a  large  and  well 
btmished  building,  capable  of  accommodating  200  guests  with- 
out crowding,  and  commandfl  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
B&y,  islands,  mountains,  and  plaio  stretciiiug  back  to  Los  An- 
geles city.  Th«re  are  severai  otber  hotels  which  are  favorite 
resorts  of  health  and  pleasure  seekers. 

But  the  chief  attraction  is  the  bathing  facilities.  There  is 
Ae  most  extensive  and  best  appointed  bathing  establishment 
oa  the  Coast,  in  which  hot  and  cold  baths,  with  salt  and  fresh 
water,  plunge  and  swimming  baths  may  be  had  at  discretion ; 
reading  and  coffee  rooms  are  connected.  A  large  ball  for  aa- 
§embliea,  balls  and  receptions  is  likewise  attached  to  the  bnild- 
iag;  while  on  the  beach,  on  the  slopin<^  sand,  bathers  have 
BVtny  convenience  provided.  Bathing  is  practised  iu  the  o)iea 
nr  at  all  seasons.  The  averi^  mean  temperature  for  the  year 
1876— 76,  from  September  to  August  inclusive,  was  61.8  dugs. 
In  Deeember  1S75,  the  temperature  averaged  58  dcgs.,  and  in 
AagUBt  1876,  it  averaged  68. 4  degs.  The  average  temperature 
<i  the  water  was  6l  degrees.  The  residents  of  Arizona, 
eipet^ally  those  living  in  its  southern  section,  already  begin  to 
malra  of  Santa  Monica  a  sanitary  resort.  Tlio  town  is  well 
Ind  oat  in  rectangular  sqnares,  the  streets  and  avenues  are 
Hide,  and  planted  with  shade  trees  which  have  already  a  vigor- 
Mu  growth.  A  central  park  of  five  acres  has  been  planted  by 
tiw  land  company.  A  race  track  fronts  the  city,  along  Ocean 
arenne.  The  town  site  is  one  square  mile.  Outside  its  limits 
fte  estate  has  been  laid  off  into  small  farms  of  five  acres  and 
tutwards,  and  quite  a  breadth  of  land  has  been  bought  and 
pttced  under  cultivation.  Los  Angeles  Js,  however,  fast  es- 
Unding  seaward,  and  within  a  dozen  years  at  furthest  it  may  be 
omfidently  predicted  that  the  Queen  City  of  the  Angels  and 
the  Pride  of  the  Pacific,  beautiful  Santa  Monica,  will  be  con- 
nected by  an  unbroken  chain  of  villas,  and  orchard  and  oraoga 
groves. 

The  enterprise  which  founded  Santa  Monica  also  connected  It 
with  the  outer  world.  A  wharf  1475feet  long  was  built  into  deep 
irater,  and  a  railroad  seventeen  miles  in  length  connected  this 
port  with  Los  Angeles,  thus  nkaking  Santa  Monica  the  nearest 
Uid  best  outlet  for  a  region  of  over  three  million  acres,  rich  in 
every  mineral  and  vegetable  product,  and  insuring  its  future 
connection  with  a  much  latter  area.  The  railroad  was  opened 
On  the  10th  December,  1876,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Snnthern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by  purchase  in  June,  1877. 
iboat  and  railroad  connection  render  Sanva.  M.oiaQ&w 
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of  the  most  thriving  towns  on  tlie  Coast.  Game  of  all 
abundant  in  the  neighborhood.  Vegetation  is  prolifio  in  tba 
extreme.  Located  a.bout  midway  between  Arizona  and  Sao 
Francisco,  on  the  direct  line  of  travel,  Santa  Monica  must  be* 
come  the  watering  place  of  that  vast  mineral  producing  terri- 
tory ;  and  visitors  from  Colorado,  Kew  Mexico  and  Texas  will 
in  the  not  distant  fnture  come  to  enjoy  its  unrivalled  beauty 
and  health-giving  climate,  as  pilgrims  from  Europe  and  the 
Eastern  States  have  already  done.  The  view  here  given  will 
prove  that  the  praise  accorded  to  its  beauty  of  site  and  sur*. 
roundings  is  fully  justified. 

After  returning  to  and  leaving  Los  Angeles,  the  road  foUowS 
in  general  the  Santa  Ana  Valley,  passing  the  Mission  ol  Saa 
Gabriel,  one  of  the  best  preserved  evidences  of  the  remarkable 
energy  and  devotion  manifested  by  the  old  Spanish  mis^na- 
rics;  who,  led  first  by  Padres  Kiza,  Escalante  and  Kino,  with 
their  associates,  from  1540  down  to  1700,  made  their  way 
through  great  peril  and  amid  startling  privations  from  the  <uty 
of  Mexico  northward  across  the  wild  and  desolate  regions  of 
the  Primeria  Alta  and  Xuevo  Mexico,  to  the  Gila  and  Rio. 
Grande  valleys,  penetrating  north  and  westward  to  the  Rio, 
Colorado  and  across  the  Great  Plateau,  visiting  the  Moqui,' 
and  finally  reaching  over  mountain  and  desert  to  the  sounding 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  dotting  a  lai^  area  with  the  misfiionsj 
they  established,  and  whose  presence  still  preserves  the  evi* 
dences  of  their  power,  religious  devotion,  and  organizing  en<! 
deavor.  Glimpses  of  San  Bernardino,  the  Riverside  settle-j 
ment,  and  other  points  both  lovely  and  jiroductive,  are  seen. 
The  designation  of  the  "Lombardy  of  California"  is  not  with. 
out  justification.  If  the  traveler  passes  any  time  in  this  por. 
tion  of  the  State  he  will  naturally  find  much  to  interest  aim. 
The  whole  region  is  worthy  a  visit.  Returning  to  the  road, 
the  train  soon  leaves  this  attractive  region,  and  begins  its  toil. 
ing  up  the  San  Gorgonio  Pass,  crossing  and  descending  which 
the  region  begins  to  look  more  poor.  In  fact,  the  country  goes 
to  the  bad  altogether  as  the  train  descends  into  Colorado  Dt^ 
ert.  This  was  once  the  bed  of  a  great  inland  sea,  and  there 
are  those  bold  projectors  who  believe  it  possible  to  again  pour 
into  this  basin  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  Colorado. 
Were  it  practicable,  and  this  is  not  denied  in  toto,  tho  whole 
Aspect  of  both  sonthwestern  Arizona  and  sonthem  California 
might  be  changed  thereby.  Qooting  the  newspaper  writer  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  following  illustrates  the  present  aspect 
ol  the  r^on : 
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No  pen  can  describe  the  ntter  desolation  of  this  region. 
The  valley  of  the  lower  Jordan  and  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Kt  not  more  barren.  For  many  milea  not  a  shrnb  or  even  a  blade 
of  grass  is  seen — only  a  howling  wilderness  of  rock  and  drift- 
log  sand.  As  we  approach  Indian  Wells  the  country  improves 
lughlly.  Wt!  see  m  the  distance,  along  the  base  of  the  foot^ 
hills,  cliibters  of  palm  trees ;  various  forms  of  cacti,  peculiar 
to  Ihie  valley,  appear;  the  meaqnite  tree  relieves  the  eye  with 
iU  tufts  of  green,  and  the  sage  brush  ekes  out  a  sickly  exist- 
ence. From  the  San  Gorgonio  wegradually  descend  nntil,  two 
miles  west  of  Indio,  we  reach  the  level  of  the  sea.     From  this 

eint,  for  a  distance  of  sixty-one  miles,  we  descend  further  and 
rther  into  the  depths^  of  this  extinct  ocean  bed,  until,  near 
Do8  PalmOS,  we  are  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  below  the 
Ma  level/  The  Une  of  the  road  runs  for  a  long  distance  over 
lie  bed  of  a  dried  lake.  Its  beach  is  well  defined ;  the  water 
Marks  are  as  distinct  as  if  made  hut  yesterday.  Fverytbing 
Indioates  that  we  are  passing  over  a  fonner  ocean  bed.  We 
can  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  waves  surging  against  the  silent 
Acres;  can  see  noble  ships  sailing  across  this  trackless  waste. 
"One  of  the  greatest  difliculties  in  the  construction  and 
Operation  of  the  railroad  has  been  the  absence  of  water.  The 
■railroad  company  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  sinking 
artesian  wells,  but  thus  far  with  indifferent  results.  At  Flow- 
Uig  Wells  they  struck  a  fine  body  of  salt  water  at  the  depth  of 
koout  160  feet,  and  at  Mammoth  Tank  they  have  bored  164 
feet  through  the  hardest  kind  of  hard  pan,  but  as  yet  have  not 
found  a  drop  of  water.  They  propose  to  continue  the  work  of 
boring  at  this  point  until  the  question  of  water  or  no  water  is 
definitely  settled.  At  present  over  seventy  miles  of  the  line 
'tave  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  water  cars.  Tanks  have 
ibeen  built  underground  at  the  various  stations  along  the  watei-- 
jess  region.  They  are  lined  with  brick  and  have  a  capacity  of 
nveral  thousand  gallons. 

"  There  are  immense  salt  deposits  in  the  Colorado  Desert, 
the  largest  having  an  area,  I  am  told,  of  100  square  miles. 
Mail  volcanos  ntso  abound.  I  saw  one  in  full  blast.  The  mud 
was  spouting  up  tlirough  at  least  twenty  holes,  in  some  in- 
ttunces  rising  in  a  vertical  column  several  feet  high ;  in  others, 
boUing  up  in  a  lazy  sort  of  way,  very  much  as  I  have  seen 
'mush  boi)  in  a  kettle  over  n  slow  fire.  Below  the  surface  a 
Irombling  sound  was  heard,  while  through  crevices  of  the 
d  a  noxious  vapor  arose.  Near  by  was  a  second  volcano, 
"ly  extinct,  but  here  and  there  mud  oozed  oul»    On  il& 
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P*  outer  rim  lay,  side  by  side,  two  little  birda  dead.    They  l 

j  evidently  been  attnicted  by  the  moisture,  had  inhaled  the  fa^ 

I  gas  and  been  striekeu  down.     There  was  something  patbeq 

I  in  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  little  creatures — evidently  mates-- 
\  coming  to  this  deadly  spot  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  periBbio 

II  thus  miserably.  These  '  Tolcanoea '  are  cold.  A  few  niil^ 
off  are  a  number  of  spouting  bot  springe.  A  railroad  et| 
ployeo,  who  Ttsited  them  a  short  time  ago,  broke  through  t8 
ornst  into  a  boiling  lake  of  water  and  was  terribly  scaldec 
The  whole  region  hereabout  is  so  strongly  su^estive  of  a  c<a 
tain  tinmentionable  bad  plaoe,  that  I  was  glad  to  get  away."  '; 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  region,  undesirable  as  it  is  othe] 
wise,  which  compensates  for  much.  Reference  is  made  to  tU 
deliciously  clear  and  ozonized  atmosphere.  The  air  is  frQ 
from  all  impurities  ;  and  crossing  in  the  cars  one  realises  tU 
climatio  change,  without  feeling  too  many  of  the  disagreeab 
oh araoteri sties  of  the  revion.  At  Dos  Paunaa  is  the  termini 
of  the  California  and  Arizona  stage  line,  and  the  coaches  ( 
this  company  leave  and  arrive  there  daily  for  Ehrenbei^ 
Wickenburg  and  Prescott.  The  nights  are  deliciously  elea 
Boft  and  mild,  no  matter  how  hot  the  day  may  have  been.  Oi; 
of  the  great  difficulties  both  iu  construction  and  running  ei 
countered  by  the  railroad,  are  the  sand  storms,  which,  Ul 
those  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  are  a  feature  of  a  re^on  that  Btrajig 
ly  recalls  that  historic  waste  of  sand  and  aridity.  The  eng 
neers  had  to  drive  piles  in  many  places,  and  sheds,  like  those  a 
the  Central  Pacific,  are  proposed  to  protect  this  route  againi 
the  drifting  sands.  Early  morning  brings  one,  forty-two  how 
after  leaving  Oakland,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  sigl 
of  the  verdure-fringed  Colorado.  The  railroad  front  is  now  0 
the  east  bank  of  the  river.  It  presents  a  busy  scene,  illnetn 
live  of  the  manner  in  which  American  towns  grow  into  <ati6 
The  bridge  is  a  substantial,  iive-span  Howe  truss,  the  draw  i 
which  is  on  the  Arizona  side.  Yuma  is  not  a  specially  invitiQ 
place;  and  yet,  by  contrast,  after  crossing  the  weird,  wild  an 
almost  ghostly  region  knowa  as  the  Colorado  Desert,  and  whirl 
iag  for  several  miles  over  its  western  rim,  through  the  detriia 
margin  of  an  ancient  sea,  the  Colorado  bottom-lands  and  tb 
busy  town  beyond,  with  the  green  masses  of  cottonwood;  th 
greasewood,  atree  with  dwarf,  plumy,leaf.eBsbranches;  themef 
quite,  with  Its  feathery-looking  leaves  and  graceful  branches 
and  the  pretty  clumps  of  arrow-reeds  that  everywhere  grec 
the  traveler's  eye,  with  the  growing  evidences  of  human  civUl 
Bation  nod  enteijirise  on  the  furdiL'r  bank,  combine  to  in^ 
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{lessant  picture  in  one's  memory,  and  prove  a  not  uninviting 
we  in  the  active  present.  It  wonid  not  oe  difficult  to  describe 
the  outward  aspect  of  the  scene  thus : 

fiandhiHB  to  riffht  of  them, 
fiandhnia  to  left  of  them, 
Randhillft  in  front  of  them, 

Iswhatthe  people  of  Yuma  might  say,  if  inclined  to  parn- 
phrase  the  musical  numbers  of  Tennyson.  The  western  bank 
of  the  Colorado  is  chiefly  a  long,  low  stretch  of  alluvial  bottom- 
lind,  overflowed  by  the  great  river  and  enriched  by  the  detri- 
tos  it  has  borne  from  the  heart  of  the  northern  Cordilleras  for 
eenturies  past.  To  the  north  and  west  is  a  group  of  adobe 
imildings,  crowning  a  low,  sandy  height,  which  since  1852  has 
been  the  sign  and  symbol  of  our  Uncle  SamuePs  presence  in 
tnd  ownership  over  these  wilds.  Fort  Yuma  is  not  a  very  ini- 
pofling,  though  quite  a  noticeable  affair.  Old  Glory  flies  there 
4o  gladden  the  wayfarer's  eyes.  At  the  east  bank  lie  long 
freight  scows,  for  they  are  little  else,  called  by  courtesy  steam- 
wg,  which  navigate  in  part  the  Colorado  Kiver.  The  ropi^ 
guided  ferry-boat  swings  busily  to  and  fro,  carrying  a  daily  in- 
ereasing  traffic.  There  are  a  score  or  so  of  barelegged,  breech- 
doQted  Yumas,  (Indians)  of  sinewy  frames,  who  hang  about 
this  vicinity ;  have  no  reservation,  and  who,  giving  no  evidence 
of  an  inclination  to  cut  the  white  man's  throat,  have  no  agent, 
Uankets,  grub  or  presents  from  this  paternal  Govi^rnment  of 
oare.*  These  Indians  work  willingly  if  not  continuously.  Yuma 
itaelf  is  on  a  level,  sandy  plain  of  one  prevailing  gray  ashen 
tone.  The  chief  street  is  broad,  and  that 's  all.  There  are  two 
'  o#  or  three  side  streets,  ambitious  in  name  if  not  in  style.  The 
trt  ion  is  almost  blinding,  and  the  prevailing  hue  monotonous 
And  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  feeling  in  the  dry,  ozonized  at- 
mosphere, which  jnakes  you  forget  the  heat  and  feel  the  valiui 
tnd  pleasure  of  physical  being.  Oh,  the  color-tones  of  sky  aii<l 
distant  mountain  peaks  I  Such  deep,  translucent  azures  ;  sucJi 
uii|  Dearl-gray  touches  in  the  clear,  arching  heavens  I  Such  won- 
arous  purple  tones  in  the  distant  hills !  They  would  delight 
the  eye  of  Virgil  Williams;  inspire  the  brush  of  Thomas  Hill, 
and  make  even  Bierstadt's  melo-dramatic  canvas  and  colors 
»**f  torn  pale!  The  clear  skies  of  the  Sahara,  the  dry,  wondrous 
•Sf  atmosphere  of  the  desert,  are  here ;  all  strange  aspects  which  the 
:^|  traveler  recalls  from  the  Nile  and  Syria,  from  Algeria  and  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  again  evoked  at  this 
point  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization.     It  is  the  mai^ttiv^  itQTi\» 
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of  the  race  itself,  and  brings  the  ancient  myths  back  to  the 
agination- 
Looking  to  the  north  and  east,  beyond  and  across  a  wide 
panse  of  valley  and  mesa,  is  the  remarkable  range  known  as 
Castle  Dome,  between  which  and  another  one  to  the  west,  wh 
exquisitely  formed  is  marked  on  the  map  as  the  "Purple  Hil 
the  Colorado  forces  its  turbulent  and  devious  way.  Turn 
towards  California  the  eye  rests  upon  bold  peaks  to  the  noi 
west,  and  on  the  "Cargo  Muchacho"  to  the  south.  B 
those  elevated  ranges,  islands  rising  out  of  the  silent  sea,  ( 
wide  waste  of  sand  that  glistens  white  in  the  burning  sun,  i 
marks  where  the  waves  once  flowed)  are  full  of  the  riches 
gold-bearing  quartz.  In  proof  of  it,  nuggets  of  gold — the 
destructible  "  what  is  it "  of  the  geologist,  chemist  and  asj 
ist — are  shown.  The  southern  group  lies  close  to  the  railrc 
The  geological  formation  hereabouts  indicates  comparai 
newness.  The  bluffs  of  unsolidifled  limestone,  tte  rich,  sai 
alluvium,  and  the  detrital  mesa  hills  and  buttes,  all  testif; 
this.  So  also  do  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  "  Cargo  Muchacl 
But  the  traveler  fresh  to  the  region  will  be  at  first  concer 
more  with  the  picturesque  rather  than  the  utilitarian  aspec 
things ;  and  the  serrated  purple  hills,  ranges  and  peaks,  so  < 
fitantly  changing  their  aspect  and  outline  in  the  rarefied 
mosphere  and  heat,  form  a  mirage  vail  that  plays  magic  tr 
with  the  vision  of  man,  and  are  a  continued  delight  to  the 
tistic  sense  and  imaginative  vision. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AN  fflSTORICAL  SKETCH. 

\jnsa  Exploration.  Atveerican  Pioneers.  American  Acquisi- 
The  Gadsden  PcrRCiiASE.  Tiie  Frontier  Life.  Without  Crtl 
sbnment.  Filibusters.  Crabb  and  Party.  Abandonment  du- 
Catl  War.  Territorial  Organization.  Apache  Outrages 
X)ESOLATiON.  Sparse  Settlements.  The  Ci^tl  War  and  its 
CCT8.    Legal  Organization.    Speech  of  Secretary  McCokmick^ 


ly  three  and  a  half  centuries  have  passed  since  the  Span- 
eroy,  Mendoza,  in  1540,  ordered  an  exploration  of  the 
we  now  know  as  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New 

•  There  was  a  period  of  marked  activity  in  this  direc- 
it  it  did  not  last  long  or  have  any  very  marked  and  per- 

•  result.  There  was  not  enough  gold  and  silver  worked 
hand  to  satify  Spanish  cupidity.  The  ancient  peoples, 
G  progenitors  of  those  whom  we  recognize  as  Pimos,  Pa- 

Moquis  and  Pueblo  Indians,  Avere  too  feeble  to  excite 
and  the  Apaches  too  strong  not  to  harass  the  Spaniards 
ly  generations.  For  at  least  280  years  preceding  the 
of  Guadaloupe-IIidalgo  in  1846,  when  all  the  region  north 
orila  and  Mesilla  Valleys  and  west  to  the  1 1 7th  meridian 
3orporated  within  the  area  of  the  United  States,  any- 
Ike  a  full  exi)loration  was  untried.  From  the  occupation 
V  Mexico  until  February,  1863,  Arizona  Avas  included 
the  boundaries  of  the  sister  Territory.  At  the  date  of 
in  transfer,  within  that  portion  of  the  ceded  territory 
abraced  by  Arizona,  there  were  but  two  villages  contain- 
xican  or  other  white  inhabitants.  The  Apaches  occupied 
Titory ;  the  Mexicans  were  in  the  two  villages  of  Tuc- 
J  Tubac,  with  a  few  ranches  near  by.  According  to  the 
b  map,  herewith  presented,  there  was,  in  1775,  not  a 
I  or  settlement  in  the  Valley  of  the  Gila,  or  north  there- 
be  whole  region  was  but  sparsely  oecu])ied  by  Indian 
On  the  Gila,  about  midway  between  Apache  Pass  and 
fuma,  the  "Pimos  lUnos"  and  the  " Coco-Maricopas " 
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were  at  work,  as  they  have  been  ever  since.    A  little  to  tb  . 
northeast,  Apacberia  was  located.     This  is  the  region  of  th%; 
Gila  Cafions,  the  Arivipa  Valley  and  Cafion,  the  Jonto  Basin, 
and  the  territory  now  embraced  by  the  present  White  Moun- 
tain Reservation.     South  of  the  Gila,  "  Papagueira "  wag  lo- 
cated.   In  the  neighborhood  of  Yuma  were  the  Indians  of  that 
name,  while  in  the  valley  below  were  the  Oajuenches  and  the 
Cucassus ;  north  of  Yuma  were  the  "  Jakechedunes."     On  the 
plateau  were  the  Moqui,  while  the  Jamalas,  Hualpais  and  Yali- 
pays  were  south  and  west  of  them,  and  in  or  near  the  Colorado 
Valley.     South  of  Tulquson,  (now  Tucson)  direct  to  the  pres- 
ent line  of  Sonora  and  below  as  far  as  the  28th  parallel,  was  a 
long  line  of  thickly  located  presidios,  missions,  pueblos   and 
mining  stations.     It  will  be  seen,  on  an  examination  of  the  map 
from  the  line  of  30  deg.  north  to  about  32  deg.  30  min.,  and 
between  the  degrees  of  longitude  271  deg.  west  to  269  deg., 
that  there  were  in  the  space  indicated,  ten  settlements.     These 
included  Tuqulson  (Tucson)  and  Tubac,  both  occupied  still  as 
places  of  trade  and  habitation,  and  both  destined  to  be  of  im- 
portance, and  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  long  since  abandoned.     The 
missions  were  Cocoperea  and  Sancto,  both  obliterated ;  Tuma- 
cacori,  now  in  ruins,  and  that  of  St.  Xavier,  still  under  charge 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to  whom  it  was  restored  in  1863,  by 
the  Hon.  C.  D.  Poston,  under  instructions  while   serving  as 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.     The  pueblo  of  Babocomori 
— wrongly  located ;  the  presidio  of  San  Bernardino — also  mis- 
placed on  this  map,  are  merely  names ;  while  the  Tereuate  pue- 
blo is  placed  near  or  about  the  present  location  of  the  abandon- 
ed presidio  of  San  Pedro.    The  Spanish  power  on  the  border 
had  already  begun  to  decline  rapidly  at  the  date  the  map  was 
compiled ;  and  an  insurrection  which  occurred  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  made  a  serious  inroad  into  the  prosperity  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Valley.     Calabasas  was  a  ranch  and  mining  camp  of  im- 
portance.    Spanish    records  show  200  silver  mines  as  being 
worked  in  the  section  under  consideration ;  but  the  rapacity  of 
the  Madrid  and  vice-regal  governments  proved  a  continual 
check  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people  and  the  development  of 
the  country.    It  was  a  barrier  more  fatal  even  than  the  rest- 
less hostility  of  the  Apache. 

From  the  date  of  the  old  map  herein  published  for  the  first 
time,  Spanish  Arizona  had  begun  to  decline.  An  Indian  out* 
break  in  1 802,  and  the  Mexican  revolution  twenty  years  later, 
with  the  Apache  uprising  of  1827,  made  a  practical  end  to 
either  Spanish  or  Mexican  rule.     Tubac  was  really  abandoned 
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HI  IS40,  though  Mr.  Bartlett  found  aboat  thirty  soldiers  there 
in  1860.  Tamaoacori  was  destroyed  some  years  before  the 
firtt  date ;  the  several  ranches  were  held  only  by  Indian  snffer- 
ance  and  amid  great  peril ;  mining  was  virtually  suspended, 
while  Tucson  and  Tubac  were  only  protected  from  complete 
ruin  by  Email  garrisons.  The  Mexican  authority  north  of  Tuc- 
6011  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  into  the  coast  range  in  Cali- 
fornia, WAS  the  merest  of  myths.  Two  points  of  induatrioua 
life  were  found — one  on  the  Gila,  where  the  Pima  and  Mari- 
copa villages  still  exist,  and  the  other  in  Papagueria,  where  the 
Papagoes  maintained  a  severe  struggle  against  their  Apache 
foe,  whom  they  nsually  defeated ;  and  another  also  against 
nature's  aridity,  by  which  they  were  often  worsteiJ.  But  very 
few  Americana — ^renegades  and  fngitives  from  justice  too  often 
— were  to  be  found  in  the  region  indicated. 

The  first  authentic  knowledge  obtainable  of  American  pio- 
neers was  by  the  arrest  of  a  couple  of  Kentuckians,  father  and 
son,  whose  history  was  told  by  Col.  Poston,  when  delegate  in 
Congress,  during  1864-65,  as  follows  ; 

"  In  the  year  1824,  Sylvester  Pattie  and  hia  son  James,  from 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  with  a  party  of  one  hundred  hardy  and 
adventurous  frontiersmen,  set  out  upon  a  trapping  expedition 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas  River.  After  many  ro- 
mAntic  adventures  in  New  Mexico,  the  party  dispersed,  and  a 
few-of  the  boldest  spirits  undertook  to  reach  the  E^eifio  Oonat. 
They  spent  one  winter  at  the  celebrated  mines  (copper)  of 
Santa  Rita  del  Cobre,  at  the  head-waters  of  tJie  Gila  River, 
and  the  next  spring  trapped  down  the  river  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Colorado.  Here  they  embarked  their  canoes  on  the 
tarbid  waters  of  the  Colorado,  and  drifted  down  to  the  Gnlf 
of  California,  whence  they  crossed  the  peninsula  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia) to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Here  they  were  imprisoned  hy 
the  Mexican  Commandant  at  San  Diego,  and  after  a  long  and 
cruel  conflnemeut,  the  elder  Pattie  died  in  prison."*  jamea 
Pattie  was  then  released,  and  all  traces  of  him  have  since  been 
lost.  Of  another  and  more  fortunate  pioneer,  one  whose  name 
and  person  are  esteemed  and  honored,  Mr.  Poston  said,  at  the 
same  time : 

"The  oldest  living  trapper  in  Arizona,  at  this  day,  ia  old 
Pauline  Weaver,  from  WMtc  County,  TciineaseG,  His  name 
is  carved  in  the  Casa  Grande,  near  the  Pima  villages 
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Gila  River,  tinder  date  of  1832.      This  old  man  has  been  a 
peacemaker  among  the  Indians  for  many  years,  and  is  now 
spending  the  evening  of  his  life  in  cultivating  a  little  patch  of 
land  on  the  public  domain  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory, 
on  a  beautiful  little  stream  called  the  Hassiamp  "  (Hassayamps^. 
Mr.  "Weaver  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  famous  placers 
near  the  Antelope  Peak,  on  the  road  between  Wickenburg  and 
Prescott — about  forty  miles  south  of  the  latter  place.     The 
Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  proper  was  more 
densely  settled,  and  a  few  trappers,  guides  and  hunters,  of 
American  and  half-breed  birth,  occasionally  penetrated  Arizona. 
Among  these  was  a  Frenchman  named  Leroux,  well  known  to 
the  Pimas,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  United  States  Boundary 
Commission  in  1849-51.    Felix  Aubrey,  author  of  an  interest- 
ing book  on  New  Mexico,  who  was  killed  at  Santa  Fe  in  a  broil, 
while  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  prospect  for  gold  in  Ari- 
zona, made  several  trips  into  the  Tonto  Basin,  now  embraced 
by  the  San  Carlos  or  White  Mountain  Reservation,  the  Gila 
Valley,  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  and  other  portions  of  the 
territory.    The  traces  are  meagre  of  the  other  stray  pioneers 
who  had  at  various  times  entered  this  territory.    Among  the 
earlier  explorers  was  a  Captain  John  Moss,  who  penetrated  the 
canons  of  the  Great  and  Little  Colorado.    A  Captain  Adams 
is  also  known  as  an  voyager  on  the  same  river.    After  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California,  the  Valley  of  the  Gila  became  an 
highway  for  the  more  daring  and  adventurous  of  those,  who 
from  1849  on,  made  their  way  from  the  southwest  to  the  new 
El  Dorado.     Some  remained  in  Arizona,  and  some  are   still 
living  there.      The  wild  and   terrible   story  of    the  Oatman 
massacre  is  associated  with  this  daring  emigration.    Mr.  Bart- 
lett.  United  States  Boundary  Commissioner,  in  his  "  Personal 
Narrative,"  gives  interesting  incidents  of  the  encounters  and 
meetings  his  command  had  with  such  emigrants.    Prof.  John 
Davis,  of  the  Aztec  Mine,  tells  of  his  journey  from  California 
across  the  Gila  Valley  and  down  the  Santa  Cruz  into  Sonora. 
The  San  Xavier  Mission  Church  at  that  time  was  occupied  by 
a  Mexican,  and  the  ranches  at  Canoa,  Revanton,  Sopori,  Cala- 
basas  and  Arivaca  were  under  cultivation  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  cession  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  north  of  the  Gila 
and  Mesilla  valleys,  was  consummated  on  February  2d,  1848. 
The  balance  of  these  territories,  known  as  the  Gadsden  pur- 
chase, was  not  acquired  until  December  30th,  1853.  The  United 
States  Boundary  Commission  was  the  first  body  of  Americans, 
known  to  the  country  at  large,  whioh  entered  the  borders  of    - 
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Arizona.  The  latest  acquisition  ia,  withoat  doubt,  in  its  larger 
part,  the  must  desirable.  It  was  460  miles,  from  east  to  west, 
and  ranged  in  width  from  l30  down  to  40  geographical  miles, 
the  latter  at  its  western  line,  near  Yuma.  Prior  to  its  purchase, 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora.  In  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  this  territory,  Gfeneral  Gadsden  made  stren- 
U0U8  efforts  to  secure  a  strip  of  country  as  far  south  as  Guaymas, 
but  was  not  austaiued  by  Congress,  and  thus  the  most  important 
feature  in  the  treaty  is  omitted — a  port  on  the  Guif  of  Cali- 
fornia. "  It  ia  possible,"  wrote  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  1864,  "  that 
eume  vague  notion  prevailed  in  the  halts  of  Congress  that  the 
difficulty  might  be  remedied  by  a  port  at  Fort  Yuma  or  the 
Rmo  villages."  The  region  was  practically  a  terra  incofftiita 
to  the  American  people.  A  few  of  the  more  astute  southern 
poTitieiane,  who  had  been  in  and  studied  Mexico,  knew  some- 
thing of  the  prospective  value  it  possessed ;  and  there  ia  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  its  acquisition  formed  a  point  in 
the  scheme  for  establishing  a  Southern  Confederacy,  which  waa 
a  vigorous  conception  in  many  minds,  even  at  the  time.  The 
Boundary  Commission  began  its  work  in  the  summer  of  1849. 
The  first  commissioner  appointed  was  John  B.  Weller,  and 
Andrew  B.  Gray,  a  well-known  en^neer,  was  made  surveyor. 
Major  (now  Colonel)  W.  H.  Emory,  Captain  E  X.  F.  Hard- 
castle,  and  Lieutenant  (now  Colonel)  E.  W.  Wbipple,  U.  S. 
Engineer  Corps,  were  detailed  for  the  scientiSe  and  field  work 
necessary.  The  Commission  first  assembled  at  San  Diego,  Cal., 
and  in  February,  1850,  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  advance 
beyond  the  Colorado,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  outfitting,  . 
an  adjournment  was  had  till  November  of  the  same  year.  Col- 
onel Fremont  was  soon  after  substituted  for  Mr.  Weller,  but 
did  not  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  position,  because  of  his  elec- 
tion from  California  to  the  United  States  Senate.  J.  D.  Bart- 
lett,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  commissioned  in  June, 
IS.iO,  and  entered  at  once  on  the  active  diBobarge  of  the  re- 
quired work-  Among  those  connected  with  the  Commission 
was  its  Secretary,  Dr.  J.Tjnes  H.  Webb,  of  Boston,  afterwarde 
well  known  to  the  country  for  the  part  he  took  some  five  yeftrs 
later  in  organizing  the  Free  State  Emigration  to  Kansas,  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  Lieu- 
tenant J.  G.  Strain,  U.  S.  Navy,  was  also  a  member.  He  will 
be  remembered  because  of  his  untimely  death  while  conducting 
an  exploration  of  the  Panama  Isthmus.  Andrew  B.  Gray  re- 
mained as  surveyor.  He  afterwards  conducted  the  first  rail- 
.jEWd  exploration  on  the  32d  parallel.    Captain  Sd.'waxi^^^xi^- 
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a  Mexican  war  volunteer,  took  charge  of  the  mechanics  and 
laborers.  Colonel  J.  C,  Cremony,  now  a  well-known  San  Fran- 
cisco gentleman,  and  author  of  a  very  readable  book,  entitled 
"  Life  among  the  Apaches,"  who  afterwards  served  with  the 
California  column  of  volunteers  that,  under  Greneral  J.  H.  Carl- 
ton, in  1862-3,  reoccupied  Arizona  for  the  Union  during  the 
civil  war,  was  employed  as  interpreter.  George  Thurber, 
whose  name  is  known  as  a  scientist,  was  the  botanist  of  the 
commission,  and  Theodore  F.  Moss  acted  as  geologist  and  min- 
ing engineer.  Among  other  names,  since  better  known  to  the 
country,  who  served  with  the  commission,  are  those  of  Greneral 
Ambrose  E.  Burtiside,  now  United  States  Senator,  and  Colonel 
Michler,  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  On  the  Mexican  Commision, 
or  connected  therewith,  now  familiar  to  Anglo-American  ears, 
is  that  of  Lieutenant  Dias,  now  President  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public.  The  work  of  this  commission  was  of  great  benefit,  and 
occupied  several  years ;  Mr.  Bartlett  retiring,  however,  in  1862 
Following  their  survey  were  the  explorations  for  a  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  32d  parallel  line  being  always  a  favorite  route,  and 
sustained  by  southern  influences.  Major  Heintzelman,  now  a 
retired  Brigadier-General,  located  Fort  Yuma,  in  1851,  and  was 
the  first  to  permanently  represent  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  Colorado  Valley.  Lieutenant  Ives  explored  the 
river  and  its  canons  in  1854. 

The  reports  of  Lieutenants  Whipple,  Washburne,  and  Wil- 
liamson are  very  valuable.  The  latter  made  a  survey  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Gila,  in  view  of  a  route  for  a  railway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  States.  Lieutenant  A.  B.  Gray,  in 
1854,  made  a  survey  from  Marshall,  Texas,  to  El  Paso,  and 
thence  across  the  country  to  Tubac,  from  which  point  he  made 
branch  surveys ;  one  to  Port  Lobos,  on  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  the  other  to  Fort  Yuma  and  San  Diego.  Lieutenant  Parke, 
in  1854-5,  made  a  survey  of  a  route  from  San  Diego  to  Fort 
Yuma,  the  Pima  villages,  Tucson,  El  Paso,  and  into  northern 
Texas.  Lieutenant  Edmund  F.  Beale,  recently  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Austria,  made  several  explorations  through  Northern  Ari- 
zona, the  reports  of  which  were  published  from  time  to  time  by 
Congress.  They  are  valuable  for  the  information  contained. 
Capt.  Simpson,  now  General  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  and  Dr. 
Newbury  also  explored  portions  of  Northern  Arizona.  In  1855, 
the  Boundary  Survey  was  completed  by  Major  Emory  and  Lieu- 
tenant Michler.  In  1854,  Mr.  Charles  I).  Poston,  a  private 
citizen,  landed  at  Navachista,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  ex- 
plored   the   country  as  far   as  western   Sonoita,   and  thence 
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throngh  the  Papagoria  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Gila,  Fort  Yuma, 
and  San  Diego.  In  August,  1856,  an  exploring  party  outfitted 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  after  a  perilous  journey  through 
the  Apache  Pass  arrived  at  Tubac,  and  proceeded,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Poston,  to  examine  the  silver  mines  reported 
to  exist  in  the  Santa  Rita,  Cerro  Colorado,  and  Arivaca  Moun- 
tains ;  and  in  1857  companies  were  formed  for  the  purchase 
and  development  of  these  mines.  In  August  and  September, 
1857,  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Diego  semi-monthly  stage  line, 
under  the  direction  of  I.  C.  Woods,  was  established ;  James 
Burch  acting  as  contractor.  This  continued  until  the  Butter- 
field  semi-weekly  line  was  put  upon  the  route,  in  August,  1858, 
under  a  contract  of  six  years  with  the  Postmaster-General,  at 
$600,000  a  year.  The  usual  time  was  22  days  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  St.  Louis,  and  until  the  outbreak  of  the  southern  civil 
war  in  1861,  there  was  not  a  single  break  in  the  service.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  Arizona  nominally  formed  part  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico :  practically  it  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Apaches. 

The  history  of  the  terrible  struggle  which  the  Apache  has 
maintained  can  never  be  fully  written.  Its  details  are  too 
sickening  to  bear  more,  in  the  new  era  that  opens  to  Arizona, 
than  a  passing  review.  It  will  be  a  generation  or  more  ere 
the  stories  of  "hair-breadth  'scapes"  and  horrors  of  massacre 
and  fight  will  begin  to  die  away.  It  has  not  been  all  the  Apa- 
ches' work  either.  Wars  with  the  Yumas,  Hualapais  and  Mo- 
javes  have  been  severe.  Arizona  became  a  shelter  for  despe- 
radoes also,  and  it  had  long  been  a  shelter  for  the  Mexican 
gambrusinos,  mine  robbers,  horse  thieves  and  cut-throats.  No 
civil  law  existed,  and  the  one  common  dread  of  the  savage  was 
the  cohesive  tie  that  maintained  the  small  amount  of  social 
order  that  existed.  For  three  centuries  these  Bedouins  of  the 
desert  had  continued  their  depredations  upon  stock,  robbing 
the  ranches,  killing  the  rancheros,  and  harassing  emigrant  par- 
ties. No  industry  could  prosper  under  their  malign  influence. 
None  did  thrive,  either  in  Arizona  or  Sonora.  Colonel  Cremony 
tells  graphically  of  the  difficulties  a  portion  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mission under  Dr.  Webb  encountered  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Yumas,  at  the  very  point  where  now  the  fine  railroad  bridge 
assures  the  traveler  that  the  frontier  is  vanishing  before  the 
advance  of  enterprise  and  industry.  The  same  gentleman  de- 
scribes a  return  to  Arizona  a  few  months  later,  and  one  of  the 
adventures  of  the  party  will  serve  to  illustrate  dangers  which 
all  ran  who  sought  to  explore  the  territory  at  the  time.     The 
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encounter  described  oconrred  near  GrinnePs  Station,  on  the 
Gila.  The  party  did  not  expect  an  attack  in  so  open  a  place. 
The  dusty  character  of  the  road  veiled  the  savage  foe,  until,  as 
the  party  neared  a  clump  of  yucca  trees,  and  while  they  were 
shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  a  sharp,  rattling  volley  was  poured 
in.  Two  mules  and  three  horses  were  killed  by  the  fire,  the 
dense  dust  making  doubtful  the  aim  of  the  Apaches.  The 
balance  of  the  story  will  bear  telling  in  Col.  Cremony's  own 
words :  * 

"  It  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  the  order  was  at  once 
given  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot.  "We  could  distinguish 
little  or  nothing ;  shot  after  shot  was  expended  in  the  direction 
of  the  savages ;  now  and  then  a  dark  body  would  be  seen,  and 
made  a  target  of  as  soon  as  seen.  Each  man  threw  himself  flat 
upon  the  ground ;  but  scarcely  any  could  tell  where  his  com- 
panions were.  It  was  pre-eminently  a  fight  in  which  each  man 
was  on  *  his  own  hook. 

"While  we  laid  prostrate  the  dust  settled  somewhat,  and 
we  were  about  to  obtain  a  good  sight  of  the  enemy,  when  John 
Wollaston  cried  out  —  'Up,  boys;  they  are  making  a  rush.' 
Each  man  rose  at  the  word,  and  «  hand-to-hand  contest  ensued 
which  beggars  all  description.  .  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  our 
revolvers  did  the  work,  as  was  afterward  shown.  Again  the 
dust  rose  in  blinding  clouds,  hurried  up  by  the  tramping  feet 
of  contending  men.  We  stood  as  much  chance  to  be  shot  by 
each  other  as  by  the  savages.  The  quick  rattling  of  pistols 
was  heard  on  all  sides,  but  the  actors  in  this  work  of  death 
were  invisible.  The  last  charge  of  my  second  pistol  had  been 
exhausted ;  my  large  knife  lost  in  the  thick  dust  on  the  road, 
and  the  only  weapon  left  me  was  a  small  double-edged,  but 
sharp  and  keen,  dagger,  with  a  black  whalebone  hilt,  and 
about  four  inches  long  on  the  blade.  I  was  just  reloading  a 
six  shooter,  when  a  robust  and  athletic  Apache,  much  heavier 
than  myself,  stood  before  me,  not  more  than  three  feet  off. 
He  was  naked  with  the  single  exception  of  a  breech-cloth,  and 
his  person  was  oiled  from  head  to  foot.  I  was  clothed  in  a 
green  hunting  frock,  edged  with  black,  a  pair  of  green  pants, 
trimmed  with  black  welts,  and  a  green,  broad -brimmed  felt 
hat." 

The  description  of  the  personal  encounter  is  quite  thrilling, 
the  Apache  having  got  the  explorer  down.   He  was  saved  from 


*  Life  among  the  Apaches,  pages  135-6. 
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deatb  only  by  being  able,  as  the  Apache  thrust  at  him  with 
great  force,  to  so  move  his  body  as  to  cause  the  descending 
knife  to  bury  itself  deep  in  the  ground.  Before  the  savage 
could  recover  himself,  he  was  dead,  Cremony  having  succeeded 
in  stabbing  him  with  the  dagger  described.     He  continued  : 

"  About  the  same  time  the  battle  terminated  with  the  defeat 
of  our  assailants,  who  lost  ten  killed  and  several  wounded  : 
how  many  we  never  knew.  On  our  side,  we  lost  one  man — 
James  Kendick — and  had  three  wounded,  viz :  John  Wollas- 
ton,  John  H.  Marble  and  Theodore  Heuston.  Heuston  and 
Marble  died  of  their  wounds  soon  after  reaching  Tucson, 
although  they  received  the  kindest  nursing  and  attention  from 
that  noble  Castilian  gentleman,  Juan  Fernandez,  and  his  amia- 
ble family.  This  sad  result  broke  up  the  party,  and  I  returned 
to  San  Diego  shortly  afterward  with  a  party  of  immigrants 
coming  to  California. 

Among  the  earliest  of  scientific  explorers  who  with  Poston 
commenced  the  work  of  mining,  was  Herman  Ehrenberg,  a 
civil  engineer  and  a  scientist  of  more  than  ordinary  reputation 
and  ability.  He  remained  in  the  territory  while  Poston  visited 
Washington  City,  and  returned  across  the  plains  of  Texas  in 
the  spring  of  1856,  with  a  colony  of  Americans  and  Germans, 
Avho  settled  at  the  old  Presidio  of  Tubac,  on  the  Santa  Cruz 
River,  and  engaged  in  working  the  silver  mines  in  the  Santa 
Kita  Mountains,  Arivaca,  the  Cerro  Colorado,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  territory.  Ehrenberg  was  no  ordi- 
nary man.  Arriving  here  at  an  early  age,  he  had  worked  his 
ivay  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  located  when  the  Texas 
war  summoned  him  with  others  to  activity.  He  enlisted  in  the 
'*  New  Orleans  Grays,"  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Goliad 
and  Fanning's  defeat,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  survived  the 
barbarous  massacre  of  prisoners  who  surrendered  to  the  Mexi- 
can authorities.  At  the  close  of  the  Texan  struggle  he  returned 
to  Germany,  and  wrote  an  account  in  his  native  language  of 
that  interesting  period,  giving  much  information  of  the  new 
country,  which  has  induced  a  large  emigration  of  Germans  to 
Texas.  He  afterward  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1840,  at  St.  Louis,  joined  a  party  which  crossed  the  continent 
to  Oregon.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
after  wandering  in  Polynesia  for  a  few  years,  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia in  time  to  join  Colonel  Fremont  in  the  effort  to  free 
Califomia  from  Mexican  rule.  He  remained  in  California  until 
the  new  purchase  from  Mexico  attracted  his  restless  nature, 
and  after  a  long  and  arduous  service  in  Arizona,  fell  a  victixEL 
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to  the  treachery  of  the  aborigmal  race  at  Palm  Springs,  in  the 
southern  part  of  California,  where  he  is  buried.  The  town  of 
Ehrenberg  was  laid  out  by  and  named  after  him. 

Poston's  company  attracted  capital  to  the  extent  of  neariy 
a  million  dollars  in  the  development  of  the  mines  they  had 
discovered,  and  were  in  a  successful  condition  of  exploitation, 
when,  in  1861,  the  exigencies  of  the  civil  war  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  territory.  Raphael  Pumpelly  is  another 
savant  whose  relations  to  Arizona  were  of  an  honorable  and 
valuable  character. 

A  company  was  started  from  San  Francisco  in  the  autumn 
of  1854,  under  the  superintendence  of  Edward  E.  Dunbar,  to 
work  the  "  Ajo  "  copper  mines  in  the  Papagueria,  near  the 
Sonora  line,  and  many  of  the  "  Ajo "  Company  remained  in 
Arizona.  The  leader  died  at  Pernambuco,  in  1868,  and  is 
buried  on  the  Island  of  Flores,  on  the  coast  of  South  America. 

Among  the  more  interesting  and  exciting  episodes  of  the 
anti-bellum  period,  was  that  of  the  ill-starred  Cral^b  expedition. 
In  1856  Gandara  was  the  legally  elected  Governor  of  Sonora. 
Pesqueira  pronounced  against  him.     Henry  A.  Crabb  was  mar- 
ried to  a  member  of  the  Ainsa  family,  of  Sonora.    "While  on  a 
visit  to  his  wife's  relations,  he  met  Pesqueira,  since  Governor 
of  that  State,  who  proposed  to  him  to  bring  down  a  force  of 
1000  armed  Americans  to  help  him  wrest  the  government  from 
Gandara.     Crabb' s  reward  was  to  be  a  broad  strip  of  territory 
across  the  northern  frontier  of  Sonora.     The  pretext  to  palliate 
this  gift  of  land  to  the  Republic  and  the  people  was  to  be  that 
the  land  was  given  to  the  American  "  colonists  "  in  considera- 
tion of  their  protecting  the  border  from  Apache  incursions. 
Crabb  raised  his  men  in  California,  and  at  once  marched  via 
Ymna  and  Filibuster's  Camp  on  the  Gila,   (so  named  from  his 
stopping  there  to  recruit  his  animals,  etc.,  prior  to  crossing  the 
desert  of  Sonorita)  with  an  advanced  guard  of  100  men.    Mean- 
while  Pesqueira  had   driven  out  Gandara,  secured  the   State 
government,  and  had  no  use  for  Crabb.     His  enemies  preferred 
charges  of  treason  against  him  for  inviting  foreign  combatants 
into  Mexican  territory.     Pesqueira  stoutly  denied  all  complicity 
with  Crabb ;  roused  the  State  against  him ;  beseiged  him  at 
Caborca,  and  when  Crabb's  ammunition  was  exhausted  and  th^ 
building  on  fire  in  which  he  was  intrenched  and  more  than 
his  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  secured  his  surrender  withou 
arms  on  promise  of  immunity  and  safe  conduct  to  Arizona 
Every  man  of  Crabb's  party  was  then  butchered,  and  Pesqueir; 
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caused  Crabb's  head  to  be  sent  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  evidence 
of  his  own  sincerity  and  loyalty.  The  nine  hundred  of  CrabVs 
party,  learning  of  his  death,  never  completed  their  organ iza^ 
tion.  A  party  of  twenty-seven  Americans  started  from  Tucson 
to  Crabb's  relief,  but  arrived  late  and  had  to  fight  their  way 
back  against  overwhelming  numbers.  Grant  Ourey  and  Charles 
Tozer  were  among  the  twenty-seven.  The  latter  gentleman  is 
among  the  best  known  mining  experts  and  public  men  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  culture  and  wide  experience, 
especially  notable  for  never  having  surrendered  the  courteous 
habits  and  manners  which  betoken  the  cultivated  gentleman. 
He  is  a  citizen  of  Nevada,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
the  first  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Tozer  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Crabb,  and  declares  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken 
strictly  within  the  law,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  filibustering 
category.  Crabb  was  first  invited  by  Pesqueira,  by  letter,  to 
organize  a  colony,  Mr.  Tozer  himself  being  a  party  to  the  cor- 
respondence. He  did  not  go  into  the  movement,  and  went  to 
Tucson  on  business.  On  receiving  news  from  Crabb  of  his 
sad  plight,  Tozer  raised  twenty-six  men,  and  having  himself 
equipped  and  mounted  them  at  his  own  expense,  started  to 
CrabVs  rescue.  It  was  too  late.  Tozer's  party  had  several 
fights,  the  last  being  about  eight  miles  from  the  line,  in  Sonora. 
The  following  documents,  (translated  by  G.  D.  Tyng,  Esq., 
editor  of  the  Tuma  Sentinel)  have  not  been  heretofore  placed 
in  a  permanent  form.  Crabb,  on  arriving  at  the  frontier,  sent 
the  following  letter  forward.     It  was  published  as  shown : 

La  Vbz  de  Sonora  ;    Ures,  March  30th,  1857.    Supplement 
to  No.  61. 

"  SoNOiTA,*  March  26th,  1857. 
"  To  Mr,  Jose  Maria  Hedondo^ 

Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Altar  : 

"In  conformity  with  the  colonization  laws  of  Mexico,  and  up- 
on positive  invitation  of  some  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of 
Sonora,  I  have  come  within  the  lines  of  your  State,  accompany 
ied  by  one  hundred  companions  and  in  advance  of  nine  hun- 
ted others,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  happy  homes  with 
^d  among  you.  I  have  come  without  intention  of  injuring 
^y  one ;  without  intrigue,  public  or  private.  Since  my  arriv- 
^  at  this  place,  I  have  given  no  indication  of  sinister  pur- 


-JJJhis  Sonoita  is  on  the  boundary  south  of  the  Aiomine,  near  the  i 
^^^on  with  boundary  of  line  between  Yuma  and  Pima  counties. 
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poses,  but  on  the  contrary  have  made  only  friendly  proposi- 
tions. It  is  true  that  I  am  provided  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  but  you  well  know  that  it  is  uncommon  among  Ameri- 
cans or  any  other  civilized  people  to  travel  without  arms ;  be- 
sides that,  remember  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass  through 
a  country  continually  harassed  by  Apache  depredations;  and 
from  circumstances,  I  imagine,  to  my  surprise,  that  you  are 
taking  hostile  measures  against  us,  and  are  collecting  a  force 
for  exterminating  me  and  my  companions.  I  am  well  aware 
that  you  have  given  orders  for  poisoning  the  wells,  and  that 
you  are  prepared  to  resort  to  the  vilest  and  most  cowardly 
measures  against  us. 

"  But  have  a  care,  sir :  for  whatever  we  may  be  caused  to  suf- 
fer shall  return  upon  the  heads  of  you  and  of  those  who  assist 
you  !  I  had  never  considered  it  possible  that  you  would  have 
defiled  yourselves  by  resorting  to  such  barbarous  practices.  I 
also  know  that  you  have  endeavored  to  rouse  against  us  our  very 
good  friends,  the  tribe  of  Papago  Indians ;  but  is  is  most  proo- 
a!)le  that,  in  the  position  I  hold,  your  efforts  will  fail.  I  have 
come  to  your  country  because  I  have  a  right  to  follow  the  max- 
ims of  civilization.  I  have  come,  as  I  have  amply  proved,  with 
the  expectation  of  being  received  with  open  arms ;  but  now  I 
believe  that  I  am  to  find  my  death  among  an  enemy  destitute  of 
humanity.  But,  as  against  my  companions  now  here,  and  those 
who  are  to  arrive,  I  protest  against  any  wrong  step.  Finally, 
you  must  reflect ;  bear  this  in  mind :  if  blood  is  shed,  on  your 
head  be  it  and  not  on  mine.  Nevertheless,  you  can  assure 
yourself  and  continue  with  your  hostile  preparations ;  for,  as 
for  me,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  where  I  have  intended  to  go 
for  some  time,  and  am  ready  to  start.  I  am  the  leader,  and 
my  purpose  is  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  natural  law  of  self- 
preservation.     Until  we  meet  at  Altar,  I  remain 

"  Your  ob'dt  serv't, 

"Henry  A.   Cbabb." 

"  This  communication  is  given  to  the  Warden  of  Sonoita,  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Prefect  of  Altar,  without  fail  or  delay. 

"  n.  A.  c. 

"  A  true  copy  of  the  original  translation.  Altar,  March  28, 
1857.  Jose  M.  Redondo. 

"Ubes,  1857.  Government  Printing  Office,  in  charge  of 
Jesus  P.  Siqueiros." 

Governor  Pesqueira,  the  treacherous,  then  issued  the  follow- 
ing: 
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PBOCLAMATION. 

"Igkacio  Pesqueiba,  Substitute*  Governor  of  the  State^ 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Frontier;  To 
his  FeUow  Citizens  : 

"  Free  Sonorians,  to  arms,  all !  ! 

"  Now  has  sounded  the  hour  I  recently  announced,  in  which 
you  must  prepare  for  the  bloody  struggle  you  are  about  to  en- 
ter into. 

"  You  have  just  heard,  in  this  most  arrogant  letter,  a  most 
explicit  declaration  of  war  pronounced  against  us  by  the  chief 
of  the  invaders.  What  reply  does  it  merit  ?  That  we  march 
to  meet  him. 

"  Let  us  fly,  then,  to  chastise,  with  all  the  fury  that  can 
scarcely  be  contained  in  a  heart  swelling  with  resentment 
against  coercion,  the  savage  fillibuster  who  has  dared,  in  un- 
happy hour !  to  tread  our  nation's  soil,  and  to  arouse,  insensate ! 
our  wrath. 

"  Nothing  of  mercy,  nothing  of  generous  sentiments  for  this 
canaille ! 

"Let  it  die  like  a  wild  beast,  which,  trampling  upon  the 
rights  of  men  and  scorning  every  law  and  institution  of  society, 
dares  invoke  the  law  of  nature  as  its  only  guide,  and  to  call 
upon  brute  force  as  its  chosen  ally. 

"  Sonorians !  Let  our  reconciliation  be  made  sincere  by  a 
common  hatred  for  this  cursed  horde  of  pirates  without  country, 
without  religion,  without  honor.  Let  the  only  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish us  and  to  protect  our  foreheads,  not  only  against  hos- 
tile bullets,  but  also  against  humiliation  and  insult,  be  the  tri- 
colored  ribbon,  sublime  creation  of  the  genius  of  Iguala. 

"  Upon  it  let  there  be  written  the  grand  words  '  Libebty 
OR  Death,'  and  henceforth  shall  it  bear  for  us  one  more  signifi- 
cance ;  the  powerful,  invincible  union  of  the  two  parties  which 
We  lately  divided  our  State  in  civil  war.  We  shall  soon  re- 
turn all  loaded  with  glory,  after  having  forever  secured  the 
:o  I  prosperity  of  Sonora,  and  established,  in  defiance  of  tyranny, 
^  principle.  The  People  that  wants  to  be  fbee,  will  be 
80.  Meanwhile,  citizens,  relieve  your  hearts  by  giving  free 
18. 1  course  to  the  enthusiasm  which  now  burdens  them. 

"LIVE    MEXICO!      DEATH    TO    THE    FILLIBUS- 
0^1  TER8!  Ignacio  Pesqtteiba. 

"Uhes,  March  30, 1857. 


D^' 


Q^I^Bqiifiira  ^ras  substitated^  bj  revolution,  for  the  electa  Qco^enioT) 
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"  Ures,  1857.  Government  Printing  Office,  in  charge  of  Jesus 
P.  Siqueiros." 

No  Other  filibustering  attempt  was  made  until  some  time  in 
1860,  when  a  small  affair  evoked  excitement.  The  Mexicans 
retaliated  when  our  civil  war  afforded  an  opportunity.  A  dar- 
ing Opate  Indian  led  several  hundred  followers  over  the  line. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  history.  The  first  American 
machinery  was  introduced  into  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  for  use 
at  the  famous  Cerro  Colorado  or  Heintzleman  Mine.  Mining 
settlements,  very  sparse  and  feeble,  began  in  Mojave  County 
during  1857.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  civil  government 
about  this  time.  No  courts  had  been  organized,  and  Santa  F^ 
was  a  long  distance.  Yuma,  under  the  name  of  Arizona  City, 
was  laid  out  in  1854.  A  paper,  under  the  name  of  The  Art- 
zonian,  was  published  for  a  short  time  in  Tubac,  during  1859 
or  1860.  Attempts  to  organize  a  territorial  government  were 
made  in  Congress  as  early  as  1857.  Mr.  Gwin,  of  California, 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  organize  the  Territory  of 
Arizona ;  but  there  were  jealousies  on  the  railroad  question, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Green,  of  Mis- 
souri, in  1860,  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a  "  temporary  gov- 
ernment for  the  Territory  of  Arizuma,"  which  also  failed. 
Various  other  attempts  were  made,  none  of  which  were  suc- 
cessful. During  the  year  last  named,  a  movement  began  at 
Mesilla,  New  Mexico,  to  make  a  separate  territory.  Under  it 
Sylvester  Mowry,  well  known  as  an  army  officer  and  owner 
of  the  Mowry  Mine,  in  the  Pategonia  Mountains,  was 
chosen  delegate,  though  he  was  never  admitted  to  a  seat 
in  Congress.  The  author  of  "The  Marvellous  Country," 
Mr.  Cozzens,  was  a  party  to  this  movement.  A  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Tucson,  in  which  several  well-known  citi- 
zens of  the  place  were  concerned.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  his 
valuable  work,  "  Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country,"  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  affairs  at  this  period,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
quotation : 

"The  rebellion  broke  out  in  April,  1861.  The  Butterfield 
overland  mail  line  was  stopped  at  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
the  dangers  that  threatened  it ;  and  an  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed  changing  the  route.*  During  the  month  of  July  th© 
only  Federal  troops  in  the  territory  shamefully  and  without 
cause  abandoned  it,  and  marched  from  Forts  Breckenridge  ancL 


^Commanded  by  Captain  Ewell,  afterwards  a  Confederate  Lieutenaa*^ 
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•Qoliansa  to  Cook's  SpringB,  when  they  heard  the  Texan 
ihels  were  coming.  Withont  waiting  to  aaoertain  the  num- 
ber or  prepare  for  any  defense,  they  burned  all  their  wagons, 
spiked  their  cannon,  and  packed  tbetr  provisiona  ou  mules 
Over  the  mountains  to  Fort  Craig.  There  were  four  companies, 
nninbertng  altogether  450  men.  They  had  heard  of  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Fillmore,  toward  which  they  were  marching, 
snd  this  caused  them  to  take  a  difEerent  route.  At  Fort  Fill- 
more BOO  Federal  troops  of  the  regular  army  surrendered  to 
aboat  250  renegade  Teians,  ragged,  undisciplined,  poorly 
anncd  and  badly  equipped.  A  scattering  company*  of  these 
roving  bandits,  under  the  command  of  the  gnerrilla  chief,  Cap- 
tun  Hunter,  numbering  about  100,  reached  Tucson  on  the  27th 
of  February,  181)2,  and  took  possession  of  the  place.  Most  of 
he  inhabitants  had  fled  to  Sonora  for  safety,  or  stood  ready  to 
oin  the  rebels.  Ilunter  and  his  party  held  possession  of  the 
errltory,  advancing  as  far  as  the  Pimo  villages,  and  oven 
llireatening  Fort  Yimia,  till  the  advance  of  the  California 
column  in  May,  when  they  retreated  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
few  citizens  and  traders  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  managers  and  workmen  employed  at  tho  mines, 
being  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  lawless  desperadoes,  roving 
bands  of  Apaches  and  Sonoranians,  fled  from  the  country  ae 
bflt  08  they  could  procure  the  means  of  escape.  Many  of  them 
Terebnprisoned, and  some  were  murdered.  The  hostile  Indians, 
jgnoifuit  of  our  domestic  disturbances,  believed  tliey  had  at 
raigth  etarapeded  the  entire  white  population.  Ou  the  public 
K^vays  they  fell  upon  small  parties  and  slaughtered  them. 
Itwas  Uieir  boast,  and  is  stUl  their  belief,  that  they  had  con- 
Wred  the  American  nation.  The  Sonoranians,  greedy  for 
pbnder,  rushed  in  from  the  borders  by  hundreds,  and  com- 
JMnoed  ransacking  the  mines,  stealing  tho  machinery,  and  miir- 
'ienog  the  few  employees  that  remained.  At  Tubao,  the 
leid-qaartcra  of  the  Arizona  Mining  Company,  the  Apaches 
littieged  the  town  on  one  side,  while  the  Sonoranians  lurked  in 
fte  hushes  on  tho  other.  Twenty  men  held  it  for  three  days, 
•ad  finally  escaped  under  cover  of  night.  There  was  nothing 
Wt,  The  troops  had  burned  all  the  stores,  provisions  and 
groceries,  public  and  private,  that  they  could  lay  hands  upon ;  - 
l^m  ^own  the  mill  at  Tucson;  burned  the  Canoa;  and  de- 
_'ed  government  stores  at  Breckenridge  and  Buchanan, 
■SBKnititiiig  in  value  to  half  a  million  dollars." 
Nothing  remained  of  Union  rule  until  18G3,  when  it  was  re- 
A  few  American  miners  held  on  to  tUeuVcicSi^i^ 
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in  the  Cerbat  and  Haulapai  Mountains.  In  the  Salt  Kiv 
Valley  there  was  a  ranch  or  two ;  and  elsewhere,  except  at  Tn 
son  and  Yuma,  there  was  nothing  of  life  to  be  found  except 
few  Mexicans,  the  Pimas  and  f  apagoes,  with  the  hostile  I 
dians  at  every  turn. 

At  last  Congress  was  forced  by  military  necessity  to  turn  i 
attention  to  this  region — ^in  which  the  Gila  Valley  forms  tl 
only  open  roadway  from  the  south-west  to  the  Pacmc.  On  tl 
24th  of  February,  1863,  the  organic  act  was  passed.  Und 
it  the  following  officers  were  appointed  by  President  Lincoli 

John  N.  Goodwin,  of  Maine Govemc 

R.  C.  McCormick,  of  New  York Secretai 

Wm.  F.  Turner,  of  Iowa Chief  Justi< 

Wm.  T.  Howell,  of  Michigan Associate  Justic 

Joseph  A.  Allyn,  of  Connecticut Associate  Justic 

Almon  Gage,  of  New  York District  Attome 

Levi  Bashford,  of  Wisconsin Surveyor-Generj 

Milton  P.  Duffield,  of  California Marshj 

Charles  D.  Poston,  of  Kentucky Sup't  of  Indian  Affaii 

The  civil  officers  thus  appointed — ^with  the  exception  of  Co 
onel  Poston,  who  went  to  California  and  entered  on  his  bail 
wick  and  its  duties  by  way  of  Yuma — set  out  via  New  Mexicc 
The  Territory  of  Arizona  was  formally  organized  on  the  29t 
of  December,  1863,  at  Navajoe  Springs,  forty  miles  north-wes 
of  the  famous  Zuni  pueblo.  Richard  C.  McCormick,  now  Ai 
sistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Terri 
tory,  on  raising  the  flag  which  announced  the  sovereignty  o 
the  Union,  made  the  following  speech  : 

"  Gentlemen : — ^As  the  properly  qualified  officer,  it  becosae 
my  duty  to  inaugurate  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  After  j 
long  and  trying  journey,  we  have  arrived  within  the  limits  o: 
the  Territory  of  Arizona.  These  broad  plains  and  hills  form  i 
part  of  the  district  over  which,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Unit 
ed  States,  we  are  to  establish  a  civil  government.  Happily 
although  claimed  by  those  in  hostility  to  the  Federal  arms,  wc 
take  possession  of  the  Territory  without  force.  The  flag  whicl 
I  hoist  in  token  of  my  authority  is  no  new  and  untried  banner 
For  nearly  a  century  it  has  been  the  recognized,  the  honored 
the  loved  emblem  of  law  and  order.  From  Canada  to  Mexico 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  millions  of  strong  arms  ar< 
raised  in  its  defence ;  and  above  the  efforts  of  all  foreign  an< 
domestic  foes,  it  is  destined  to  live  untainted  and  untarnishedJ 

The  party  remained  at  the  Springs  but  a  short  time,  and  th«" 
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moved  westward,  nnttl,  early  in  the  year,  they  reached  the 
ioToIy  site  of  tb&  little  city  of  Prescott.  Here  their  tents  wero 
pitched,  and  shortly  after  Secret:iry  McCorniick  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  Arizona  Jiliner,  a  journal  which  has 
been  issned  over  since.  Ths  history  of  the  Territorv  from  1864 
down  to  the  year  1875  has  been  one  of  slow  growth  and  fierce 
■troggle.  The  Apaches  and  Hualapais  Indiana  have  been 
Vought  into  aabjeetion,  and  the  Yumaa  are— ^ell,  the  process 
at  civilization  (?)  does  not  need  particulariang.  The  capital 
removed  to  Tucson  for  a  while,  and  during  the  year  1877 
'as  removed  bacfe.  The  Territorial  Governors  have  been 
Jvim  A.  Goodwin,  Levi  Bashford  and  A.  P.  K.  SafFord  —  the 
Irtter  of  whom  served  over  six  years.  Charles  D.  Poston  was 
f&B  first  delegate  to  Congress.  He  was  succeodcd  by  Richard 
ClMcConnick,  who  retained  his  position  until  1875'-G,  when  he 
irtesuccecded  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  now  serving  in  Congress, 
Horence  was  started  not  a  very  great  while  before.  The  cen- 
■   of  1870  g^ves  the  following  distribution  of  population: 
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YAVAPAI  COUNTY. 

Big  Bug  and  Lynx  Creek .* 96 

Tollgate  and  Walnut  Grove 107 

Chino  and  Lower  Granite  Creeks 80 

Date,  Kirkland  and  Skull  Creeks 90 

People's  Valley,  etc 45 

Prescott 668 

Rio  Verde 174 

Salt  River  VaUeyt 240 

Vulture  Works 155 

Vulture  Mine 133 

Walnut  Grove 40 

Wickenburgt 174 

Williamson  Valley 160 

YUMA  COUNTY. 

Yuma 1,144 

Ehrenberg 233 

La  Paz 254 

The  County  Assessor's  enumeration  in  1872  was  as  follows : 
Counties — ^Pima,  3,652;  Yavapai,  3,539;  Yuma,  1,643;  Mari* 
copa,  1,156;  Mojave,  753;  making  a  total  of  10,743. 

The  enumeration  made  in  1875-6  gives  the  following  figures : 
Yavapai,  13,661 ;  Pima,  8,117;  Maricopa,  3,702 ;  Yuma,  2,212; 
Pinal,  1,602;  Mojave,  822;  total,  30,114. 

The  present  population  is  estimated  at  or  near  36,000.  When 
the  territory  was  organized,  the  population,  exclusive  of  Indians, 
was  stated  at  581. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  earlier  session,  organized  the  counties 
of  Pima,  Mojave,  Yavapai  and  Yuma.  At  a  later  date  they 
organized  those  of  Maricopa  and  Pinal.  Among  the  earlier 
acts  was  the  adoption  of  an  excellent  common-school  law,  with 
a  compulsory  attendance  feature.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
late  Governor,  A.  P.  K.  Safford.  Arizona  may  boast  of  the  best 
public  schools  of  any  of  the  territories,  and  also  of  the  fact 
that  her  people  contribute  largely,  so  that  the  expenditure  per 
capita  is  the  highest  in  the  Union.  The  territory  has  also  an 
excellent  code  of  laws. 

The  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Arizona,  since  fli© 
reestablishment  of  the  national  authority,  in  1864,  have  been 
those  connected  with  the  subjugation  of  the  Apaches.    Thia 
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work  was  not  fmly  «onunenoed  nntU  the  ftppointment  to  cum- 
maud  of  General  Crook,  or  rather,  to  be  more  Jast,  to  the 
appearance  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  as  Special  Indian  Commis- 
noner.  In  Arizona  itself,  the  only  comment,  as  a  rule,  is  that 
of  bitter  hostility,  not  alone  of  the  abori^ne,  bnt  of  all  who 
have  adopted  or  advocated  any  means  other  than  those  of  de- 
strncdon  to  bring  about  peace.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
Gen.  Howard,  it  most  also  be  acknowledged  that  bis  policy  was 
the  first  aaccessful  breach  in  the  long  and  unbroken  line  of 
savage  warfare.  It  brought  Cochise  to  terms,  so  far  as  the 
Americans  were  concerned.  The  appointment  of  Gen.  Crook 
to  command,  and  the  unrelenting  warfare  he  waged,  soon  made 
other  bodies  of  Apaches  surrender.  Crook  adopted  the  policy 
of  dividing  his  foes  by  employing  them  to  fight  one  another. 
Under  this  policy  a  considerable  number  of  Apache  and  Ilua- 
lapais  Indians  have  been  used  as  scouts,  and  the  IncUan  Agent 
at  San  Carlos  still  keeps  a  number  of  them  as  an  armed  police. 
The  Apaches  were,  under  Gen.  Howard's  policy,  first  congre- 
gated on  the  Chiricahui  Reservation,  occupying  the  gouth- 
eastern  portion  of  the  territory.  The  unwise  nature  of  tlie 
location  was  soon  excmpUficd  by  the  Indians  making  it  a  base 
ol  operations  for  attack  on  the  people  of  Sonora.  Gen.  Crook 
removed  the  savages  to  the  White  Monntains  Reservation, 
north  of  the  Gila  River,  where  they  are  now  located.  Since 
die  eevere  chastisement  given  by  Crook  to  the  Tonto  Apaches 
and  others,  there  lias  been  no  general  Indian  marauding ;  but 
for  a  long  period,  and  np  to  last  spring,  the  New  Me^cicau  line 
»ad  the  Chiricahnaa  were  rendered  unsafe  by  small  parties  of 
renegades — Indians  who  slipped  off  the  Arizona  or  New  Mexi- 
can reservations  and  went  on  predatory  raids,  generally  follow- 
ing tiie  valley  of  the  Rio  de  Sauz,  in  the  Chiricahui  mountain 
rmon,  or  that  of  the  San  Simeon,  down  to  the  Sonora  line. 
Hiey  would  plunder  and  murder  on  either  side  of  the  Now 
Hesican  line,  carry  their  plunder  into  Chihuahul  or  Sonora, 
bading  it  off  with  the  Lipans  or  Mexicans,  and  then  start  back, 
'fusing  into  Arizona  by  die  San  Pedro  or  Santa  Cruz  pecertas, 
Mindering,  raiding  and  slaying,  on  their  way  back  to  San 
OarluB,  This  condition  of  malts  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 
It  ended,  so  far  as  the  Santa  Rita  and  San  Pedro  regions  are 
,Conoemed,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  when  a  new  era  slowly  but  sure- 
bf^n  to  dawn  upon  this  wonderfully  rich  but  undeveloped 
-'■tr  region;  this  territory,  the  oldest  in  civilization  to  all 
■ance  of  the  vast  continental  area  embraced  by  the  Amer- 
but  almost  the  newest  and  least  advanced  oi  aa'j 
.:_-j  commmu'tiea  as  inchoate  Statea. 


CHAPTER  in. 

PHYSICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  FEATUEES. 

The  Topoobaphy  of  Arizona.  Pbofessobs  Blake  Ain>  Puufellt. 
MoirsTAJN  Bakges.  The  Lava  Field.  Cones  and  Peaks.  Thb 
Gband  Plateau.  Its  Geology.  Dr.  Newbebby*s  Word  PAiNTiNa 
The  CaSon  System  OF  THE  Colorado.  Major  Powell,  the  Bxflqb* 
ER.    Vivid  Description.    Navigation.     The   Gila,  Colobado-Ohi- 

QXTTTO,   ETC.     A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  BOND    OF    UNITY. 

Arizona,  physically  considered,  consists  of  a  series  of  wide 
plateaux,  generally  having  a  mean  elevation  of  from  but  60 
to  100  feet  on  the  south-west,  up  to  6,000  and  7,000  feet  above 
sea-level  in  the  north.  These  plateaux  are  crossed  by  mountain 
ranges,  while  magnificent  peaks  diversify  the  prospect.  They 
are  riven  in  all  directions  by  great  canons,  vast  gorges,  deep 
channels,  cut  by  the  streams  and  rivers  which,  since  the  mys- 
terious Archaean  ages,  have  been  forcing  their  way  through 
this  huge  mass  of  mountain  formation.  Nowhere  else  can 
the  operations  of  world-making  be  observed  with  more  distinct 
and  positive  clearness  than  in  the  geology  and  physical  char- 
acter of  the  larger  portion  of  this  Territory.  Professor  J.  D. 
Whitney  thus  sums  up,  and  inadequately,  too,  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  region :  * 

"  From  Mexico,  the  system  of  the  Cordilleras  enters  our  Ter- 
ritory still  widening  and  gaining  in  perplexity.  Just  above  the 
southern  border  of  Arizona,  along  the  parallel  of  33  deg.,  oc- 
curs the  greatest  depression  of  the  Cordilleras  existing  north  of 
southern  Mexico ;  here  the  continent  may  be  traversed  without 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  over  4,000  feet.  The  country  alone 
this  line  is  a  table-land,  with  many  short  and  broken  ranges  <3 
no  great  altitude  built  upon  it,  but  deeply  excavated  by  nomer* 
ous  canons,  *  *  of  which  that  of  the  Colorado  River  may  be 
taken  as  a  type.  On  this  plateau,  in  latitude  35  deg.,  there  is  a 
transverse  east  and  west  line  of  volcanoes,  similar  to  that  which 
traverses  Mexico;  these  grand  volcanic  cones,  of  which  the 

^rbyaical  Aspects  of  the  United  States.    Statistical  Atlas,  1874. 
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San  Francisco  Mountain  is  the  loftiest  and  best  known,  rise  to 
nearly  double  the  kltitude  of  the  plateau  on  which  they  are  built 
up."  *  *  "Lava  plains  of  great  length  and  breadth  are 
found  along  the  Gila  River." 

Profesor  Pumpelly  describes  the  south-west  portion  of  Ari- 
zona from  the  Sonora  line  to  the  Gila  River,  in  the  following 
terms :  "  Broad,  gravelly  plains,  bearing  only  cacti,  with  here 
and  there  the  leafless  palo-verde  tree  and  the  never-failing 
grease  wood  bush.  In  the  distance,  on  either  side,  arise'  high 
granite  mountains,  to  which  the  eye  turns  in  vain  for  relief ; 
they  are  barren  and  dazzling  masses  of  rock.  On  these  vast 
deserts  the  sluggish  rattlesnake  meets  the  traveller  at  every 
turn  ;  the  most  powerful  inhabitant,  his  sway  is  undisputed  by 
the  scorpions  and  lizards,  on  whom  he  feeds.  The  routes  over 
these  wastes  are  marked  by  countless  skeletons  of  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep,  and  the  traveler  passes  thousands  of  the  carcases  of 
these  animals  wholly  preserved  in  the  intensely  dry  air.  Many 
of  them  dead,  perhaps  for  years,  have  been  placed  upright  on 
their  feet  by  previous  travelers.  *  *  These  mummies,  they 
seemed  sentinels  guarding^ the  valley  of  death."* 

Over  the  center  of  the  arid  plains  thus  described,  there 
stretches,  from  north  to  south,  a  mass  of  lava  about  one  mile 
wide,  and  extending  southward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  On 
this  lava  waU  stand  two  parallel  rows  of  extinct  volcanic  cones 
100  to  300  feet  high,  with  craters.  "  In  crossing  this  remarka- 
ble remnant  of  recent  volcanic  action,"  writes  Professor  Pum- 
pelly, "  one  could  look  down  the  long  and  perfect  vista  of  reg- 
ular cones  till  they  faded  away  in  the  perspective  and  behind 
the  curvature  of  the  earth." 

Prior  to  the  Wheeler  expedition  of  1873  it  was  not  known 
that  within  the  borders  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  there  lies 
one  of  the  great  lava  tracts  of  the  world,  a  continuous  area  of 
volcanic  products,  second  in  magnitude  in  our  country  only  to 
the  great  north-western  lava  field,  and  fifteen  times  as  large  as 
the  classical  district  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  Central  France. 
The  geologists  who  have  accompanied  the  various  public  and 
private  railroad  surveys  have  passed,  on  the  thirty-second  par- 
allel, to  the  south  of  it,  or  on  the  route  of  the  thirty-fifth  paral- 
lel have  missed  the  main  body  and  touched  only  its  extended 
arms.  Messrs.  Marcou  and  Newberry,  who  saw  Mount  Taylor 
and  Mount  San  Francisco,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles 
apart,  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  by  a  detour  to  the  south 
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they  could  pass  from  one  to  the  other  ahnost  without  waUdng 
on  other  rock  than  lava,  and  yet  such  is  the. fact.  In  the  rec- 
tangle contained  by  parallels  32  deg.  45  min.  and  34  deg.  20 
min.,  and  the  meridians  107  deg.  30  min.  and  110  deg.,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  is  of  volcanic  material;  and 
from  tBis  main  body  there  stretch  two  chief  arms — the  one 
going  north-northeast  eighty  mUes  to  Mount  Taylor,  and  the 
other  west-northwest,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  in 
Arizona,  to  the  San  Francisco  group  of  volcanoes.  Its  total 
area  is  more  than  twenty  thousand  and  probably  nearer  twenty- 
five  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  half  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  portion  embraced  by  Arizona  is  over  one- 
half  of  the  whole. 

An  endeavor  has  been  made  by  J.  Richtofen,  (article — a 
"  Natural  System  of  Volcanic  Rocks,"  Proceedings  California 
Academy  of  Sciences)  to  establish  a  correlation  between  the 
geological  age  and  priority  of  volcanic  rocks  and  their  chem- 
ical and  lithological  nature.  He  considers  the  following  to 
be  their  order  of  sequence,  viz :  propylite,  andesyte,  trachyte, 
rhyolitc  and  basalt.  Propylite  and  andesite  are  rarely  seen  on 
the  Colorado  plateau.  The  multitudinous  varieties  and  inter- 
gradation  of  trachyte  and  rhyolite  prevent  ready  discrimina- 
tion in  the  field,  and  occasioned  doubts  of  the  validity  of  their 
separation;  but  with  a  single  exception,  at  Truxton  Spring, 
Arizona,  basalt  was  everywhere  seen,  by  members  of  the 
Wheeler  expeditions,  to  overlie  rhyolite  and  trachyte. 

Arizona  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  marvelous  por- 
tions of  the  American  continent,  equaled  perhaps,  but  not  sur- 
passed, by  the  wonderful  Yellowstone  region,  whose  striking 
features  of  mountain,  chasm,  geyser,  and  strange  color-tones 
Moran's  brush  has  made  familiar.     The  western  Sierras  can 
be  divided  into  three  great  divisions — the  parks,  basins  and 
j)lateau.     Lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  west,  the  transverse  chains  form  great 
basins,  of  which  that  of  the  Salt  Lake  is  the  chief  within  the 
bounds  of  the  United  States.     The  park  system  is  found  chiefly    , 
in  that  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  embraced  by  a  part  of 
Wyoming  and  the  whole  of  Eastern  Colorado,  reaching  down 
along  the  north-west  edge  of  New  Mexico  and  extending  over 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  Arizona,  where,  at  the  head  of  the 
Gila,  Rio  Verde,  Colorado-Chiquito,  Puerco  and  Rio  Francisco^ 
several  small  parks,  bowl-like  gems  of  exquisite  scenery,  are 
found.     Arizona  exhibits  the  plateau  system  in  its  greatest 
features.     One-half  of  the  great  Colorado  plateau  lies  within 
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its  borders,  occupying  about  two-fifths  of  iis  area.  It  lorms 
an  irregular  triangle  from  the  point  where  the  Rio  Colorado 
enters  it  to  the  north-west  castwaril  nearly  to  the  Kio  Grande, 
and  northward  into  Utah,  falling  away  at  the  San  Juan  in 
Colorado  and  merging  into  the  great  ranges  that  form  the 
Eocky  Moonlains.  From  the  northern  boundary  line  It  stretches 
south,  on  the  east  as  far  as  the  Rio  Gila,  which  breaks  from  anil 
through  its  lower  bench — the  Mogollon.  From  its  extremo 
Bouthem  jwint  the  outer  edge  of  this  massive  range  of  almost 
continuous  mountain  trends  to  the  north-west  for  nearly  three 
degrees  of  latitude.  Its  Bouthem  and  eastern  point  may  be 
Bet  down  at  109  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  northern  and  west- 
ern, within  the  territory  of  Arizona,  at  about  115  degrees. 
The  Colorado  plateau  consists  of  three  mountain  benches,  hav- 
ing an  average  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  G,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  surface  of  which  is  a  comparative  level,  with  occa- 
raonal  peaks  and  bluffs  of  strange  fantastic  forms  and  startling 
heights.  This  great  formation  is  entered  on  the  north  by  the 
Rio  Colorado,  ^rtiioh  cuts  its  way  westward  through  the  might- 
iest of  chasms  and  canons.     It  is  entered  on  the  north-east 

^  by  the  Jlio  San  Juan,  forming  a  region  famous  now  for 
its  silver  deposits,  and  it  is  also  pierced  by  the  Colorado-Ohi- 
quito,  the  Verde,  the  San  Francisco,  Salina,  or  Salt,  and  the 
apper  forks  of  the  Gila  River.  These  rivers  make  more  or 
leas  deep  canons  and  narrow  valleys;  the  latter  arc  adapted  to 
stock  and  agriculture.  The  summits  of  the  plateaux  in  many 
places  furnish  nutritious  food  for  stock. 

The  mountain  ran^a  of  Arizona  make  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  features,  rivalling  even  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
formation  the  wonderful  cailon  system  which  finds  in  the 
coarse  of  the  Colorado,  the  Gila,  and  the  Colorado-Chiquito 
the  most  magnificent  of  illustrations,  with  regard  either  to  the 
mi^ty  forces  that  have  b^en  and  still  are  at  work  to  prodncu 
them,  or  tlie  amazing  majesty  of  scenery  which  they  display. 
From  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Colorado  the  whole  country  pre- 
Hnls  the  character  of  a  vast  upland,  crossed  by  a  succession  of 
Ktountain  ridges  and  basin-shaped  valleys,  interrupted  by  the 
pioduct  of  recent  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  form  of  extinct 
Brittera,  cones  and  streams  of  lava,  which  have,  overflowed  and 
buried  up  the  lower  sedimentary  rocks.  The  principal  moun- 
tsinB  exhibit  a  granite  nucleus,  which  at  certain  pomts  is  ex- 
POwd  to  view  in  irregular  ranges,  constituting  the  general 
»rame-work  of  the  country.  Intermediate  to  these  is  the  great 
("ble-land  or  mesa  formation  of  western  New  Mexico  and  east-- 
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em  Arizona,  comprising  the  sedimentary  strata  of  triassic  and 
cretaceous  rocks,  which  spread  out  into  broad  uplands,  abruptly 
terminated  by  steep  mural  declivities,  bounding  valleys  of 
erosion,  or  presenting  isolated  buttes  and  fantastically  castel- 
lated rocks  that  serve  to  give  a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  scenery. 
The  principal  foci  of  extinct  volcanic  action  in  Arizona  is 
represented  by  the  San  Francisco  cone,  attaining  an  elevation 
of  over  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  whose  alpine  slopes,  reaching 
above  the  water  line,  present  in  its  covering  of  snow  the  chi^ 
wintry  feature  pertaining  to  this  latitude.     The  chief  ranges 
are  the  Peloncillo,  the  Pinaleno,  the  Santa  Catarina,  the  Santa 
Rita,  the  Dragoon  and  the  Chiricahuas,  in  the  south-east;  a 
low  range  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Gila,  the  Mogollon  and 
the  White  Mountains  on  the  east ;  between  the  Gila  and  Little 
Colorado,  the  Zuni  Mountains,  the  larger  portion  of  which  lie 
in  New  Mexico ;  the  San  Francisco  range  and  peak  in  the  north; 
the  several  sieiTas  that  girdle  in  Prescott  and  extend  north 
and  east  of  that  point;  the  Peacock,  Cerbat  and  Hualapais 
ranges  in  the  northwest ;  and  the  Castle  Dome  Mountain  in  the  , 
vicinity  of    Yuma.      To   enter  into   a  description    of   these 
ranges — all    the  great  physical  features  of    Arizona — ^wotdd 
require  a  volume  of  itself.     There  sfre  many  striking  peaks, 
large  and  small,  and  isolated  formations  of  singular  massive- 
ness  and  picturesque  beauty.      Some  of  them  attain  a  great 
altitude.*  Among  these,  besides  the  master  cone — the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mountain — are  to  be  mentioned  Mt.  Graham,  Mt.Wrigh^ 
son.  Sugar  Loaf  Peak,  the  Tucson,  Picacho  and  Superstition 
mountains,  Mt.  Sitgreaves,  the  Baboquivari  Peak,   the  Blue 
Peak,  Mt.  Tumbull,  Mt.  Kendricks,  Thumb  Butte   at  Prescott 
and  Music  Mountain,  with  others  as  notable.     Lieutenant  Ives, 
in  the  report  of  his  famous  expedition  of  1864,  named  a  peak^ 
near  the  Colorado  River,  on  the  north-west,  "  Music  Mountain,'' 
because  the  regularity  of  the  strata  of  which  it  is  composed 
and  the  singular  erosive  work  on  their  face  give  it  the  distinct 
appearance  of  a  huge  sheet  of  music,  carved  on  the  mountain's 
face  by  the  cunning  hands  of  the  Divine  composer,  through  the 
agencies  of  wind  and  water,  leaving  there  a  score  that  awiuts 
only  the  thunderous  voice  of  nature  herself  to  evoke  vast  ha^ 
monies  for  the  listening  world. 

The  mountain  ranges  there  have  generally  a  north-west  and 
south-east  course.  Long,  narrow  valleys  lie  between  them.  The 
MoffoUon  extends  east  and  west.    The  axis  of  the  Black  Moon-' 

*See  Table  of  Altitudes  in  the  Appendix. 
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s  and  of  the  Cerbat  range  lo  tbe  nortli-weat  ia  nearly  soutli 
tni  north  ;  ao  also  with  the  Santa  Kita,  AlascoBo,  the  Babo- 
SjaiTari,  the  Dragoon,  the  Patagonia,  ChiricaLuaa  and  other 
ranges  in  the  Gadsden  purchase  region  aonth  of  the  Gila  River. 
"Tie  ranges  that  enclose  that  stream,  "river  of  the  swift"  as 
e  Spaniards  termed  it,  are  almost  due  east  and  west ;  so  also 
with  those  through  which  the  Salt  Itivor  in  part  forces  its  way. 
[n  central  Arizona  the  Sierra  Prieta  sends  oat  foothills  in  every 
lirectioo,  its  flanks  sinking  north-east  to  the  volcanio  plateau 
sf  which  tbe  Francisco  mountains  is  the  center,  and  on  the 
lonth  and  west  towards  the  Colorado.  In  the  northern  portion 
there  is  a  notable  plateau,  elevated  about  1000  feet  above  the 
test  of  .the  great  formation,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Mesa  de  la 
Vaca,"  or  table-land  of  the  cows.  The  geological  formation  of 
these  mountains  ia  principally  granitic.  In  the  more  western 
noges  there  are  indications  of  gneiss  and  of  talcose,  micaceoos 
ud  olay  slates.  The  valleys  and  mesas  between  tbe  several 
nageB  generally  consist  of  the  detritus  of  these  mountains, 
thns  indicating  that  they  underlie  the  surface  of  the  conntry. 
Il  ia  this  peculiar  formation  which  justifies  Dr.  Newberry  s 
^tclaration  that  "  Arizona  is  over-drained."  The  valley  of  the 
Colorado  and  its  tributaries  drain  the  whole  region.  Lieuten- 
tat  Wheeler  in  a  recent  report  on  tbe  geology  of  his  explora- 
fione,  writing  of  the  Colorado,  saya ;  "  The  simplicity  of  its 
Rnicture,  the  thoroughnesa  of  its  drainage,  which  rarely  per- 
initB  detritus  to  accumulate  in  its  valleys,  its  barrenness,  and 
ilie  wonderful  natural  sections  exposed  in  its  cafions,  conspire 
torender  it  indeed  "  the  paradise  of  the  geologist."  Thei-e  he 
!ta  trace  the  slow  lithological  mutations  of  strata  continuously 
riidblG  for  hundreds  of  miles  ;  can  examine,  in  visible  contact, 
Sm  strata  of  nearly  the  entire  geological  series,  and  detect 
ttety  nonconformity,  however  slight,  and  can  study  the  simpler 
iUatoiy  pba.ses  of  an  embryo  mountain  system.  Professor 
^P.  Blake,  the  geologist,  thus  describes  its  principal  features : 
la  the  broad  region  drained  by  the  Colorado  and  its  tributa- 
lU,  the  carboniferous,  together  with  older  divisions  of  the 
Aleozoic,  and  the  later  formations  of  mesozoio  time,  are  com< 
mstively  undisturbed,  and  form  a  broad  plateau  region  of 
^arly  horizontal  strata  through  which  the  streams  have  cut 
iwr  way  and  expose  unbroken  sections  of  the  whole  series  of 
Mskg  from  the  early  Silurian,  resting  upon  the  eozoio,  to  tiu 
jrUary  surmounted  by  volcanic  outdows.  The  Mogollod 
ountains  of  Aiizoua  mark  the  southern  limits  of  the  pTateJ 
gcMh  beyond  which  the  formations  are  upliited,  aa4  tt*l 
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in  parallel  ranges  south-eastward  into  Mexico."  The  Colorado 
plateau  is  believed  to  have  been  covered  in  part  by  an  archaic 
ocean,  until  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  age,  receiving  its 
deposits  from  the  adjacent  continent  to  the  south  and  west.  It 
then  became  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea,  so  remaining  durinK  the 
two  following  geologic  periods.  This  a^ain  was  replaced  oy  a 
shallow  ocean,  while  the  "  basin  range '  adjacent  became  con- 
tinental in  character.  The  cretaceous  sea  or  bay  became  a  lake, 
and  was  gradually  drained  by  elevation. 

In  the  "  Wheeler  Report,"  for  1876,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  pre-historic  ocean  is  given : 

The  record  of  its  advance  "  has  been  traced  as  far  west  in 
Nevada  as  longitude  117  deg.,  and  as  far  east  as  longitude  109 
deg.,"  and  there  is  no  reason  "to  doubt  its  continuity  be- 
neath newer  strata,  to  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  *  *  ♦ 
From  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
cretaceous  age,  a  great  area,  including  the  whole  plateau  coun- 
try, appears  to  have  been  covered  by  an  inland  sea,  entirely 
separate  from  the  ocean ;  a  sea  in  which  were  accumulatea, 
probably  from  local  sources,  minerals  that  the  world-wide 
ocean,  constant  in  its  generalities,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
furnished  in  such  quantity.  The  deposits  are  pervaded  by  gyp- 
sum,  and  colored  by  the  peroxyde  of  iron,  and  contain  no  in- 
digenous fossils,  only  logs  and  leaves  drifted  from  the  shore. 
Once  only  did  the  ocean  retain  temporary  sway,  bringing  with 
it  a  Jurassic  fauna,  and  then  retreating;  until,  in  cretaceous 
time,  the  domain  of  the  shut  sea  was  finally  abolished. 
Through  the  cretaceous  age  the  plateau  country  was  the  scene 
of  a  shallow  ocean,  the  shore  of  which  crossed  and  recrossed 
it,  and  wa^  never  remote ;  while  the  Range  province  had  be- 
come finally  continental.  Then,  by  the  uprising  of  some  re- 
mote barrier,  the  cretaceous  sea,  or  bay,  was  converted  into  a 
fresh  lake ;  and  with  the  gradual  drainage  of  this  the  whole 
region  became  terrestrial.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  sea,  the 
elevation  of  the  continent  which  caused  it  has  continued; 
and  the  plateau  region  which,  from  early  silurian  to  late  cre- 
taceous, sank  (as  referred  to  the  ocean)  no  less  than  8,000  feet, 
has  been  bodily  uplifted  to  its  former  altitude.  Erosion,  which 
began  in  the  ranges  and  the  plateaux,  as  they  were  successively 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  has  labored  during  the  elevation 
to  remove  the  results  of  the  deposition  which  accompanied 
and  recorded  the  subsidence,  but  has  accomplished  only  a  small 
fraction  of  its-  task." 
From  the  graphic  pen  of  Dr.  J.  S.  dewberry,  the  well-known. 
savant  and  explorery  the  following  word-i^^m\I\xi^\^  XaJtKft.^ 
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"  Could  one  be  elevated  to  a  sufficient  height  over  the  centre 
of    thia   region,  and   be  gifted  with    superhuman  powers  of 
vision,  be  would  see  beneath  bim  what  would  appear  to  be  a 
great  plain,  bounded  on  every  side   by  mountain  ranges,  and        i 
here  and  there  dotted  with  isolated  mountain  masses,  rising        ' 
like  islands  above  the  surface.     He  would  see  the  profound 
chaffiu  of  the  Colorado  CaQon,  scoring  with  tortuous  and  diag- 
onal course  the  plain,  through  the  entire  length  of  Ita  greatest 
diameter;  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles  the  stream  flowing       i 
from  8,000  to  6,000  feet  below  the  general  level,  and  at  nearly 
all  points  bordered  by  abrupt,  frequently  perpendicular,  crags        . 
sod  precipices.    Most  of  the  surface  beneath  him  he  would       ' 
perceive  to  be  arid  and  desertr-like  ;  barren  wastes  of  rock  and        i 
aaod  i  nowhere  continuous   forests,  or   carpets  of  herbaceous 
vegetation;  only  here  and  there  dwarfed  and  scattered  pines 
and  cedars,  and  threads  of  green  along  the  streams  ;  the  sur-        < 
face  marked  with  long  lines  of  mesa  walls,  the   abrupt,  often 
vertical  sides  of  broad  valleys   of   erosion  ;  over  considerable 
areas  the  denudation  of    soft  materials,  of    varied  and  vivid 
oolora,  having  fretted  the   surface  into  wonderfully  truthful 
inutations  of  Cyclopean  cities,  crumbled  by  time,  or  devastated 
W  fire,  giving  double  force  to  the  sense  of  desolation  which 
ae  scene  inspired."     •    «    »     «     n  would  present    "the 
vreck  and  ruin  of  a  region  rich  and  beautiful,  changed  and 
inqwverished    by  the    deepening    channels    of    its    draining 
ffiraama,"  giving  to  the  explorer  and  traveller  "  the  most  strik- 
Ugand  suggestive  example  of  over-drainage  of  which  we  have 
ay  knowledge. 

"To  prevent  misappreheuBion,  it  should  be  stated  that 
ttDnnd  the  margins  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  at  the  immediate  , 
bases  of  the  mountains,  the  traveller  will  behold  many  scenes 
of  beauty  and  fertility,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  aspect 
of  the  country  nearer  the  river.  *  *  *  His  eyes  will  rest 
iroon  "regions  of  green  and  flowery  mountain  valleys;  of 
Dleiir,  cold  and  copious  streams;  of  magnificent  forests;  with 
W  atmosphere  of  unrivalled  purity,  and  a  climate  delightfully 
tempered.  Here,  too,  are  the  mineral  treasures  of  which  the 
Hdunentary  rocks  of  the  plateau  furnish  almost  none ;  and 
liwe  will  be  congregated  the  mining  population,  whose  business 
h«31  be  througli  future  ages  to  extract  for  our  use  the  min- 
eral wealth  with  which  many  of  the  mouutriin  ranges  are 
ttored." 
I  The  line  of  cliffs  which  form  the  southern  bouTida't^  o\  titva 
■HAte^^^^^  are  ctrbooiferoas ;    and   that  poitioik  oi  ^^^J 

■IL  Jl 
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plateau  comprised  in  this  formation  is  130  miles  in  extreme 
breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  Paria  Creek  south-west  to  Aubrey 
Valley;  and  its  length,  in  a  right  line,  is  over  300  miles. 
Through  it  the  Colorado  has  cut  the  Marble  Canon,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  Grand  Canon.  Upon  it  stand  the  peaks  of 
San  Francisco,  Bill  Williams,  and  other  conspicuous  mountains. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Apache,  on  the  east,  to  the  Color- 
ado, at  Diamond  Creek,  on  the  west,  the  line  of  these  cliffs  is 
almost  continuous,  and  in  its  general  course  direct.  The  gen- 
eral slope  of  the  plateau  from  this  cliff  is  downwards  to  the 
northward,  until  another  line  of  cliffs  is  reached,  belonging  to 
triassic  formations.  The  south-westerly  limit  of  these  latter 
formations  is  approximately  represented  by  a  line  beginning 
near  St.  George,  Utah,  passing  east,  and  a  little  south,  for  130 
miles,  to  the  Colorado  River  at  Monument  Canon,  expanding 
in  the  middle  of  this  course  to  a  width  of  35  miles,  and  thrown 
25  miles  to  the  north  by  the  Kaibab  plateau.  It  crosses  the 
Colorado  at  Monument  Cation,  runs  south-east  to  the  Colorado- 
Chiquito,  (Little  Colorado)  where,  turning  more  to  the  east,  it 
follows  that  stream  nearly  to  its  head,  and  finally  disappears 
beneath  the  lavas  of  the  Mogollon  region,  200  miles  southeast 
of  Monument  Caiion.  When  not  interrupted  by  the  Colorado- 
Chiquito,  its  mural  escarpments — cliffs  of  heavy  sandstone — 
overlook  at  the  southwest  a  broad  floor  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone that  reaches  nearly  or  quite  to  the  western  limit  of  Ya- 
vapai County.  The  carboniferous,  the  triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
the  cretaceous  are  the  main  formations  of  the  Colorado  plateau 
in  Arizona,  excepting  the  volcanic  mountains.  Here  and 
there,  however,  are  small  local  areas  of  other  formations. 
Nothing  corresponding  to  the  perraian  strata  appear  to  have 
been  yet  discovered ;  no  devonian  rocks  have  been  clearly 
identified,  and  the  siiurian  is  meagrely  represented. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  in  his  "  Geology  of  the  Uintah  Mouii- 
tains,"  in  reference  to  the  plateau  system,  expresses  the  follow- 
ing views : 

"  By  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  whole  region  is  an 
open  book  to  the  geologist.  *  *  *  *  Accumulations  of 
sediments  may  be  studied  "  of  different  geological  ages,  "  each 
represented  by  formations  that  are  measured  by  thousands  of 
feet  *  *  *  *  A  general  section  of  the  sedimentary  beds 
alone  sums  up  a  total  of  nearly  60,000  feet,  and  the  relations 
of  the  groups  into  which  they  can  be  divided  can  be  deter- 
mined with  a  certainty  rarely  attainable  in  the  eastern  porticm 
of  the   United  States.    *    *    *    *    B^t  a  section  thus  ar» 
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ranged,  (on  a  basis  of  stratigraphical  peculiarities  as  observed 
on  the  plateaux)  presents  a  series  of  limestones,  shales,  sand- 
stones, and  conglomerates  totally  unlike  that  which  has  been 
established  in  the  New  York  and  Appalachian  province,  or  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Again,  in  several  of  the  groups 
we  discover  the  remains  of  rich  faunas  and  floras ;  but  the 
series  of  fossils  belonging  to  any  of  the  natural  groups  in  the 
plateau  province  is  unlike  that  of  any  group  or  formation  in 
the  earlier  studied  rocks  of  the  East ;  either  entirely  new  series 
are  found,  or  the  old  types  are  re-grouped  so  as  to  present  a 
new  aspect.  *  *  *  *  The  conclusions  thus  stated  have 
been  reached  after  a  study  *  *  *  which  has  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  eight  years." 

Major  Powell  divides  the  carboniferous  series  as  found  in  the 
plateau  region  into  the  Upper  Aubrey,  Lower  Aubrey,  Red 
Wall  and  Tonto  groups.      The  Upper  Aubrey,  at  the  Grand 
Canon,  is  775  feet  in  thickness,  and  consists  of  limestones,  sand- 
stones, gypsif  erous  sandstones  and  gypsum.   The  Lower  Aubrey 
group,  in  the  same  locality,  consists  of  bright-red  sandstones 
to  a  thickness  of  nearly  700  feet,  and  red  and  buff  sandstones, 
with  irregular  and  inconstant  beds  of  limestone,  of  600  feet. 
The  Red  Wall  group  consists  of  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  beds,  aggregating  about  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  comprising 
in  succession,  commencing  at  the  top,  limestones  and  calcifer- 
ous  sandstones,  massive   granular  limestone,  friable  greenish 
sandstones,  purple  sandstones,  thinly-bedded  cherty  limestone, 
gray  and  bufi  sandstones,  heavily-bedded  limestones,  with  cal- 
cif erous  sandstones   at   summit ;  thinly-bedded,  concretionary, 
brecciated  limestones ;  greenish,  micaceous  shales,  with  beds  of 
brown  sandstone,  containing  iron  concretions ;  these  last  being 
the  base  of  the  series.  This  group  constitutes  the  most  conspic- 
uous feature  of    the  Grand  Caflon  of  the  Colorado  and  its 
tributary  gorges,  often  standing  in  vertical  walls  of  2,000  feet 
or  more,  and  is  everywhere  carved  into  a  series  of  amphithea- 
tres.   The  Tonto  group  consists  of ;  1st,  limestones  and  a  good 
marble,  75  feet  in  thickness ;  2nd,  rust>colored  sandstones,  600 
feet;  3rd,  brown  sandstone,  100  feet.  Mr.  Gilbert,  geologist  to 
the  Wheeler   Expedition,   considers  this  group  to  be  lower 
Silurian   in   age;   but  from   comparison   with   similar  groups 
farther  north.  Major  Powell  concludes  it  to  be  the  base  of  the 
carboniferous. 

The  geological  aspects  of  other  portions  are  summed  up  in 
the  Wheeler  reports  as  follows :  "  Of  the  geology  of  the  Mazat- 
^  nothing  is  known.    The  Pinal  Mr.  Marvme  cto^^^"^  Vsv 
^S7l,  and  found  to  be  constituted   of    gra;m.te,  ONetVaNSL  Sxv. 
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part  by  sandstone  and  limestone,  that  are  probably  paleozoic, 
and  in  part  by  acidic  lava.  The  Pinalefio  includes  tluree  titled 
peaks :  Saddle-back  at  the  north,  Moant  Turaboll,  and  at  the 
south,  Mount  Graham,  the  highest  point  of  the  region.  At 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Saddle-back  l*eak,  Lieutenant  Emory 
(reconnaissance  of  1846-47)  noted  the  occurrence  of  granite, 
sandstone  and  limestone ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  carbonifer- 
ous fossils  were  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Whipple,  (quoted  by 
Mr.  Marcou  in  his  '  Geology  of  North  America  ).  In  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  especially  to  the  south-east,  about  the  mouth 
of  Aravaipa  Cafion,  the  sedimentary  beds  are  overlapped  by 
great  eruptions  of  trachyte.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Turn- 
bull,  Dr.  Loew  noted  granites  and  schists  as  predominant,  but 
with  some  quartzite  and  limestone  and  lava.  Mount  Graham, 
from  its  north-east  face,  shows  only  gneissic  rocks,  and  a  syenite 
that,  viewed  in  large  masses,  betrayed  a  trace  of  structure. 
The  chief  mass,  and  not  improbably  the  whole  of  the  mountain, 
is  metamorphic.  It  is  of  imposing  proportions,  rising  6,000 
feet  from  its  eastern  base  (and  nearly  as  much  from  its  west- 
ern) so  abruptly  that  it  is  difficult  of  ascent.  To  the  south-east 
the  crust  gradually  descends,  until  in  Railroad  Pass  it  is  buried 
by  the  valley  detritus.  The  Chiricahui  Mountains,  beyond  the 
pass,  are  inferior  in  magnitude  to  Mount  Graham,  and  less 
simple  in  structure.  From  the  peak  Dos  Cabezas  to  some  dis- 
tance beyond  Camp  Botv^ie  they  are  constituted  of  syenite, 
schists,  paleozoic  strata  and  porphyry.  The  syenite  is  not  uni- 
form in  kind,  but  a  large  portion  is  characterized  by  crystals 
of  orthoclase,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length.  The  schists 
are  thoroughly  foliated,  and  in  large  part  fall  under  the  de- 
nomination 01  gneiss.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dos  Cabezas  they 
contain  magnetic  iron  ore,  probably  in  quantity  to  give  it 
economic  value. 

The  work  of  scientific  exploration  and  investigation  is  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  government  expeditions,  and  the  able  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  and  are  still  engaged  in  them.     To  the 
reports  of  Professor  Marcou,  who  accompanied  the  expedition 
of  Lieutenant  Whipple  in  1853-64,  and  of  Dr.  Newberry, 
the  geologist  of  Lieutenant  Ives'  expedition  in  1868,  is  due  the 
first  knowledge  of  the  plateaux  and  their  geology.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Dr.  Newberry,  with  Captain  Macomb,  traversed 
the  region  east  of  the  Upper  Colorado  as  far  north  as  the 
junction  of  the  Green  and  Grand ;  and,  since  1868,  Major  X 
W.  Powell  has  been  engaged  in  the  geological  exploration  of 
the  Colorado  and  its  western  tributaries. 
Of  the  north-«astem  portion  of  the  Plateau  and  its  ma8sive^ 
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features  Dr..  Newberry  gives  this  vivid  picture:  "Directly 
south  the  view  was  bounded  by  the  high  and  distant  mesas  of 
the  Navajo  country,  succeeded  in  the  south-west  by  the  still 
more  lofty  battlements  of  the  great  white  mesa  formerly  seen 
by  us  from  the  Moqui  villages,  and  described  in  my  report  to 
Lieutenant  Ives.  Of  these  high  table-lands  the  outlines  were 
not  only  distinctly  visible,  but  grand  and  impressive  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles.  Nearly  west  from  us  a  great 
gap  opened  in  the  high  table-lands  which  limit  the  view  in  that 
direction ;  that  through  which  the  San  Juan  flows  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Colorado.  The  features  presented  by  this  re- 
markable gate-way  are  among  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
of  any  included  in  the  scenery  of  the  Colorado  country.  The 
distance  between  the  mesa  walls  on  the  north  and  south  is  per- 
haps ten  miles,  and  scattered  over  the  interval  are  many  castle- 
like buttes  and  slender  towers,  none  of  which  can  be  less  than 
1,000  feet  in  height,  their  sides  absolutely  perpendicular  and 
their  forms  wonderful  imitations  of  the  structures  of  human 
art.  Illuminated  by  the  setting  sun,  the  outlines  of  these  sin- 
gular objects  came  out  sharp  and  distinct,  with  such  exact 
similitude  of  art  and  contrast  with  nature  as  usually  displayed, 
that  we  could  hardly  resist  the  conviction  that  we  beheld  the 
walls  and  towers  of  some  Cyclopean  city,  hitherto  undiscovered 
in  this  far-off  region.  Within  the  great  area  inclosed  by  the 
grander  features  I  have  enumerated,  the  country  is  set  with 
numberless  buttes  and  isolated  mesas,  which  give  to  the  scene 
in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  character  I  have  so  often  referred 
to  as  exhibited  by  the  eroded  districts  of  the  great  central 
plateau.  Here  and  there  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  vivid 
green  of  the  wooded  bottom-lands  of  the  river,  generally  con- 
cealed*by  the  intermediate  and  overhanging  cliffs." 

Elsewhere  he  describes  a  scene  further  to  the  west,  which 

will  bear  reproduction :    "  The  view  swept  westward  over  a 

wide  extent  of   country,  in  its    general  aspects  a  plain,  but 

everywhere  deeply  cut  by  a  tangled  maze  of  caiions,  and  thickly 

set  with  towers,  castles  and  spires  of  most  varied  and  striking 

forms ;  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of  erosion  which  our 

eyes,  already  experienced  in  objects  of  this  kind,  had  beheld. 

Near  the  mesa  we  were  leaving,  stand  detached  portions  of  it 

of  every  possible  form,  from  broad,  flat  tables  to  slender  cones 

crowned  with  pinnacles  of  the  massive  sandstone  which  forms 

the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  walls  of  the  Caflon  Colorado. 

These  castellated  buttes  are  from  1^000  to  1,500  feet  in  height, 

and  no  language  is  adequate  to  convey  a  juat  \da^  oi  XXi'^ 

3* 
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Strange  and  impressive  scenery  formed  by  their  grand  and 
varied  oatlines.  Toward  the  west  the  view  reached  some 
thirty  miles,  there  bounded  by  long  lines  and  bold  angles  of 
mesa  walls  similar  to  those  behind  ns,  while  in  the  intervening 
sipacc  the  surface  was  diversified  by  colmnns,  spires,  castles 
and  battlemented  towers  of  colossal  but  often  beantifol  propor- 
tions, closely  resembling  elaborate  structures  of  art,  but  in 
C'i¥ect  far  surpassing  the  most  imposing  monuments  of  human 
.skill.  In  the  south-west  was  a  long  line  of  spires  of  white 
.stone,  standing  on  red  bases,  thousands  in  number,  but  so 
sltjiider  as  to  recall  the  most  delicate  carving  in  ivory  or  the 
fairy  architecture  of  some  Gothic  cathedral;  yet  many,  per- 
haps most,  were  over  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  thickly 
r-Qt  in  a  narrow  belt  or  series,  some  miles  in  length." 

This  is  a  land  of  marvels.     Between  the  Moqui  villages  and 
the  lower  portion   of  the  Little  Colorado  lies  the  ^Fainted 
Desert,"  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  but  by  no  means  "  a  joy  forever." 
It  would  look  much  better  from  a  railroad  train  than  from  a 
mule's  back,  extreme  thirst  not  favoring  aesthetics.    It  is  the 
beauty  of  death,  with  a  mimicry  of  life.    Here  are  thousands  of 
colossal  columns,  the  remains  of  layers  of  earth  of  great  thick- 
ness, carried  away  by  slow  denudations  extending  over  many 
eras  and  leaving  behind  these  land-marks  of  their  former  extent. 
The  columns  are  streaked  with  bright  red  layers,  the  deep  color 
beini^  attributed  to  the  oxydation  of  particles  of  feldspar  in  the 
granite  from  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  which  these 
columns  are  composed  were  obtained.      From  these  red  layers 
the  desert  derives  its  name.    The  Moqui  Indians,  however, 
have  another  name  for  it,  based  on  another  class  of  marvels 
reaching  towards  the  shadowy  realm.     It  has  a  combination  of 
llic  "  Fata  Morgana  "  and  the  ordinary  mirage  of  the  African 
and  Arabian  deserts,  superior  to  these  latter  in  variety,  distinct- 
ness and  beauty,  combining  with  them  the  "  Fata  Morgana " 
])eculiar  to  some  portions  of  the  Mediterranean.     On  its  air 
are  depicted   "  paliaces,  hanging  gardens,  terraces,  colonades, 
temples,  fountains,  lakes,  fortifications  with  flags  flying  on  their 
ramparts,  inverted  houses,  towers,  walled  towns  on  conical  hills 
with  flags  flying  on  their  roofs,  beautiful  lawns  and  promenades, 
landscapes,  spacious  woods,  groves,  orchards,  meadows  with 
e(^m])anies  of  men  and  women,  and  herds  of  cattle,  deer  and 
antelope,  standing,  walking,  lying,  etc.,  and  all  painted  with 
such  an  admirable  mixture  of  light  and  shade  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  picture  without 
.•^t-c'mfr  it."    What  wonder  is  it  that  this  combination  of  Sabwa 
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and  the  Mecl  iter  ran  ean  should  ho  termed  hy  the  Indians  "Assa- 
ma-unda,"  or  the  country  of  the  departed  epirit. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  great  plateau,  the  studeot  natu- 
rally and  logically  turns  to  the  rivers  of  the  territory  and  the 
wondrous  canons  which  form  bo  amazing  a  feature.    Foremost 
and  unapproachable  stands  the  Colorado  river.    It  oombineBthe 
waters  of  the  Grand  and  Green  rivers,  and  thus  unites  the  drain- 
ing of  an  area,  with  its  own  valley,  larger  than  all  of  New  Eng- 
land, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Vir- 
ciniH  united.     The  Green  river  begins  near  Fremont's  Peak,  in 
Wyoming,  while  the  Grand  flows  through  the  upper  portion  of 
Colorado,  just  west  of  Long's  Peak.    The  length  of  the  Colo- 
rado and  its  tributaries  is  over  1200  miles,  and  embraces  only 
three  considerable  streams  after  the  junction  is  formed  ;  one  is 
the  lUo  San  Juan,  the  northern  fork  of  which  rises  in  south- 
weston  Colorado,  and  the  southern  fork  in  New  Mexico.     A 
third  branch  of  this  stream  takes  its  rise  in  north-eastern  Ari- 
zona, and  is  known  as  the  Kio  dc  Cheslcy.     Another  and  more 
considerable  tributary  is  the  Colorado-Chiqnito  or  Little  Colo- 
rado, the  northern  fork  of  which  rises  in  the  Navajo  forest,  and 
the  others  to  the  south  in  the  Mogollon  mountains.    From  the 
point  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  Arizona  where  the  two 
Oolorados  unite,  the  great  stream  receives  only  two  small 
streams,  one  flowing  from  southward,  and  the  other — ^Bil!  Wil- 
liams river — from  the  east,  until  it  reaches  the  Rio  Gila,  near  the 
thirty-second  parallel,  from  whence  about  forty  miles  below  it 
doWB  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  great  inland   sea  that 
Cortes  discovered.  Nowhere  on  the  continent,  perhaps  nowhere 
in  the  world,  is  there  as  remarkable  a  river  formation.     The 
Upper  part  of  the  Colorado  basin  rises  from  400  to  800  feet 
above  sea  level.    It  is  set  about  with  snow-clad  mountains. 
Varying  in  altitude  from  8,000  to  14,000  feet.    The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  basin  is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  but 
the  river,  here  and  iliere,  runs  by  and  forces  its  way  through 
x'anges  of  eruptive  mountains,  ranging  from  200  to  COO  feet. 
On  the  north  side  of  this  portion  of  the  valley  is  a  line  of  bold 
a<iid  vertical  cliSs,  often  thousands   of  feet  above  the  waters 
tliai  toam  and  run  below.      The  rain-fall  is  small  indeed,  often 
"but  three  to  six  inches  per  annum,  but  the  winter's  snows  are 
nbiadant,  and  when  the  summer  comes  they  melt  easily,  and 
■flowing  down  arroyo,  gorge,  canon  and  chasm,  they  swoll  the 
Colorado  as  it  rolls  a  red  and  turbid  stream  on  its  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  California.    It  is  these  rapid  torrents  whose  abrasions 
uut  away  the  rocks  for  centui'ie^  and  formed  iVe  %eni^  «& 
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"  ^arvdlous  cmlonB  whose  great  deptbs  aud  wonderfully  ^ 
woudera  of  form  and  color  have  made  the  course  of  the  Colo- 
rado so  famous  and  sublimely  picturesque.  As  the  daring  ex- 
yilorer,  Major  Powell,  has  expressed  it :  •  "  Every  river  cDtering 
these  (the  Colorado  cailous)  haa  cut  another  caEon  ;  every 
lateral  creek  has  cut  iuiother  cafiou  ;    every  hrook  runs  in  a 


calloQ  ;  every  rill  born  of  a  shower,  and  born  again  of  a 
and  living  only  in  these  showers,  has  cut  for  itself  »  ca 
that  the  whole  upper  jwrtion  of  the  basin  of  the  Coloradtf' 
traversed  by  a  labyrinth  of  these  deep  gorges.     About  1' 

•CkSods  of  the  Colonel},  ScriVnet's'MOTaiiVs,  J»iniB.T3. 


tisBiii  are  mountains ;  within  the  basin  are  caDon  gorges  ;  the 
stretches  of  land  from  caQon  brink  to  cafion  brink  are  of  naked 
rock  or  drifting  §andB,  with  here  and  there  lines  of  volcanic 
oones,  and  with  black  Bcoria  and  ashes  scattered  about." 

Geologically  considered,  the  eaflons  of  the  Colorado  and  of 
ha  tributaries,  and  the  conntry  which  they  intersect,  are  nnsur- 
passed  as  a  field  for  the  study  of  river  denudation.  "  Not 
merely  do  they  exhibit  the  grandest  and  most  impresnve  re- 
Bults,  but  they  show  the  agent  by  which  they  have  been 
wrought,  Btill  in  vigorous  activity ;  and  the  conditions  that 
have  guided  dcaudation  and  determined  the  resultant  forms, 
are  there  so  little  complicated  that  they  may  be  differentiated 
and  analyzed."  The  Grand  Caflon  is  400  miles  long,  atid 
from  1,500  to  6,000  feet  in  depth.  The  river,  for  at  least 
600  miles,  cuts  its  way  through  a  series  of  vast  caQons,  and  re- 
od.yeB  over  200  affluents,  each  forming  a  cailon  of  its  own.  It 
has  afall  during  the  whole  of  its  Arizona  conr&e  of  over  3,000 
feet.  It  is  ciaimed  by  geologists  to  have  worn  a  channel  of  at 
25i000feet  into  the  heart  of  the  archfean  and  present  mountain 
sjrstem-  At  the  northern  line  of  Arizona  the  rivertums  sharply 
to  the  Bouth-weat,  and  then  to  the  weat-north-west,  strikingthe 
tfevsda  line,  whence  it  flows  for  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north- 
west, formiDg  the  Territorial  boundary  linu.  At  Fortification 
Roek  it  tumB  south,  flowing  thence  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion to  the  California  Gulf.  Besides  the  Grand  Caflon,  in  which 
oufaninates  all  the  marvellous  topography  of  this  region,  the 
OdfH-ado  forces  its  way  above  and  mIow,  forming  the  Kanab, 
Ibbrble,  Desolation,  Blaofc,  Picacho,  Limestone  and  other 
mig^tT  eafions  and  gorges.  Major  Powell  thus  describes*  the 
Qnbd  Cafion  at  its  culminating  point ; 

"  Stand  on  the  south  steps  of  the  Treasury  Building  in  Wash- 
ington and  look  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capitol 
Pnk ;  measure  the  distance  with  your  eye,  and  imagine  cliffs 
OXtvadiug  to  that  altitude,  and  yon  will  understand  what  I 
ntBAn.  Or,  stand  at  Canal  Street,  iu  New  York,  and  look  np 
Broadway  to  Grace  Church,  and  you  have  about  the  distance ; 
stand  at  Lake  Street  Bridge,  in  Chicago,  and  look  down  to  the 
Union  Depot,  and  you  have  it  again. 

"A  thousand  feet  of  this  is  up  through  granite  cmga,  then 
slopes  and  perpendicular  cliKa  rise  one  above  the  other  to  the 
rajnniit.  The  gorge  is  black  and  narrow  below,  red  and  gray 
and  flaring  above,  and  crags  and  angular  projections  on  walls 
wlucb,  cut  in  many  places  by  side    cailons,  seem  to  be  a  vast 

'Scribner'a  Monthly,  1876. 
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wilderness  of  rocks.  Down  through  these  gloomy  depths  wo 
glided,  always  listening — for  the  mad  waters  kept  up  their 
roar;  always  watching  and  peering  ahead — ^for  the  narrow 
caAon  was  winding  and  the  river  was  closed,  so  that  we  could  see 
but  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  what  might  be  below  we  knew 
not.  We  strained  our  ears  for  warning  of  the  falls,  and  watched 
for  rocks,  or  stopped  now  and  then  in  the  bay  of  a  recess  to  ad- 
mire the  gigantic  scenery ;  and  ever  as  we  went,  there  was 
some  new  pinnacle  or  tower,  some  crag  or  peak,  some  distant 
view  of  the  upper  plateau,  some  deep,  narrow  side  cafion,  or 
some  strangely  shaped  rock.  On  wo  went,  through  this  sol- 
emn, mysterious  way.  The  river  was  very  deep,  the  caflon 
very  narrow  and  still  obstructed,  so  there  was  no  steady  flow 
of  the  stream ;  but  the  waters  wheeled  and  rolled  and  boiled, 
and  we  were  scarcely  able  to  determine  where  we  could  go 
with  greatest  safety." 

Of  Marble  Caflon,  he  writes : 

^'  The  limestone  of  this  caflon  is  often  polished,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  marble.  Sometimes  the  rocks  are  of  many  colors — 
white,  gray,  pink  and  purple,  with  saffron  tints.  *  ♦  ♦  The 
walls  of  the  caiion,  2,500  feet  high,  were  of  many  beautiful 
colors,  often  polished  below  by  the  waves,  or  far  up  the  sides 
where  showers  had  washed  the  sands  over  the  cliffs.  At  one 
place  I  had  a  walk  for  more  than  a  mile  on  a  marble  pavement 
all  polished  and  fretted  with  strange  devices,  and  embossed  in 
a  thousand  fantastic  patterns.  Through  a  cleft  in  the  wall  the 
sun  shone  on  this  pavement,  which  gleamed  in  iridesoent 
beauty.  Up  into  this  cleft  I  found  my  way.  It  was  very  nap- 
row,  with  a  succession  of  pools  standing  at  higher  levels  as  I 
went  back.  The  water  in  these  pools  was  clear  and  cool,  com- 
ing down  from  springs.  Then  I  returned  to  the  pavement, 
which  was  but  a  terrace  or  bench  over  which  the  river  ran  at 
its  flood,  but  left  bare  at  this  time.  Along  the  pavement  in 
many  places  were  basins  of  clear  water,  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  red  mud  of  the  river.  At  length  I  came  to  the  end  of  this 
marble  terrace,  and  jumped  aboard  the  boat.  Riding  down  a 
short  distance,  a  beautiful  view  was  presented.  The  river 
turned  sharply  to  the  east,  and  seemed  inclosed  by  a  wall  set 
with  a  million  beautiful  gems.  What  could  it  mean  ?— every 
one  wondered.  On  coming  nearer,  we  found  a  fountain  burst- 
ing from  the  rock  high  overhead,  and  the  spray  in  the  sunshine 
formed  the  gems  which  bedecked  the  walls.  The  rocks  below 
the  fountain  were  covered  with  mosses  and  ferns  and  many 
beaatiful  ftowering  plants." 
The  daring  explorer  has  proved  Yvrai^eVi  ^  ^xo^a-^oet  of  no 
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mean  order,  and  nowhere  does  he  revel  in  the  very  ecstacy 
dcacriptivc  painting  as  wlien  he  depicts  for  as  the  marvello 
soenery  of  this  region.     Here  are  some  cabinet  pictures  that 
should  be  remembered : 

The  plateau  through  which  Gray  Caflon  is  cut  terrainatea 
abruptly  on  the  eouth  in  a  bold  eBcarpment  known  as  the  Book 
CUfia.     The  river  below  the  cliffs  runs,  for  a  time,  through  a 
valley.     Extensivo  eand  plains  reach  back  from  the  immediate 
river  valley  as  far  as  wo  could  sec,  on  cither   side.     These 
naked,  drifting  sands  gleamed  briUiantly  in  the  midday  sun  of 
July.     The  heat  reSected  from  the  glaring  surface  produced  a 
carious  motion  of  the  atmosphere  ;  Uttle  currents  were  made, 
aod  the  whole  seemed  shifting  and  unstable.    One  moment,  as 
we  looked  out  over  the  landscape,  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  be 
trembling  and  moving  about,  giving  the  impression  of  an 
unstable  land  j  plains,  and  hilla  and  cliffs,  and  distant  moun- 
tains seemed  vaguely  to  be  floating  about  in  a  trembling,  wave- 
nx^cd  sea,  and  patches  of  landscape  would  seem  to  float  away 
and  be  lost,  and  then  reappear.     Just  opposite  our  camp  there 
were  buttes,  composed  of  rock,  that  were  outliers  of  cliffs  to 
the  left.     Below,  they  were  composed  of  shales  and  marls  of 
light  blue  and  slate  colors,  and  above  the  rocks  were  bnff  and 
gray  and  then  red.     The  buttes  are  buttressed  below  where  the 
azure  rooks  were  seen,  and  terraced  above  through  the  buff  and 
gray  and  red  beds.     A  long  line  of  cliffs,  or  rock  escaipmont, 
separates  the  table-lands  through  which  Gray  Cailon  is  cut, 
from  the  lower  plain.     The  eye  can  trace  these  azure  beds  and 
cliffs  on  either  side  of  the  river  in  a  long  line  extending  across 
ita  course  nntil  they  fade  away  in  the  perspective.     These  cliffs 
are  many  miles  in  length,  and  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  and 
all  these  buttes,  great  mountain  masses  of  rock,  seen  through 
Uie  shifting  atmosphere,  seem  dancing  and  softly  movingabout." 
Again  lie  writes :    "  The  caiion  walls  are  buttressed  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  deep  alcoves  are  excavated  ;  rocky  crags  crown  the 
cliffs,  and   the   river   rolls  below.     *     *     The  sun  shone  in 
opieador  oii  the  vermillion  walls,  shaded  into  green  and  gray 
where  the  rocks  were  lioheoed  over  ;  the  river  filled  the  chan- 
nel from  wall  to  wall,  and  the  oaQon  opened  like  a  beautiful 
door-way  to  a  region  of  glory.     But  at  evening,  when  the  eun 
WMgoing  down  and  the  shadows  were  setting  in  the  caflon,  the 
Twinjilion  gleams  and  roseate  hues,  blended  with  tints  of  gi-een 
" '  gray,  slowly  changed  to  sombre  brown  above,  and  black 
lo»B  crept  over  them  below ;  then  it  seemed  the  shadowy 
ll^ttc^[ioa  of  gloom."    *    *    "Lying  do'«n,-we\ooV^ 
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up  through  the  cafion  and  saw  that  only  a  little  of  the  blue 
heaven  appeared  overhead — a  crescent  of  blue  sky  with  but  two 
or  three  constellations  peering  down  upon  us.  I  did  not  sleep 
for  some  time,  as  the  excitement  of  the  day  had  not  worn  off. 
Soon  I  saw  a  bright  star  that  appeared  to  rest  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  cliffs  overhead  on  the  east.  Slowly  it  seemed  to 
float  from  its  resting-place  on  the  rocks  over  the  cafLon.  At 
first  it  appeared  like  a  jewel  set  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  but  as 
it  moved  out  from  the  rock  I  almost  wondered  that  it  did  not 
fall.  In  fact,  it  did  seem  to  descend  in  a  gentle  curve,  as  though 
the  bright  sky,  in  which  the  stars  were  set,  was  spread  across 
the  canon,  resting  on  either  wall,  and  swayed  down  by  its  own 
weight.  The  star  appeared  to  be  in  the  caflon,  so  high  were 
the  walls."  *  *  The  rocks  below  were  red  and  brown  set  in 
deep  shadows,  but  above  they  were  buff  and  vermillion.  The 
light  above,  made  more  brilliant  by  the  bright-tinted  rocks,  and 
the  shadows  below,  made  more  gloomy  by  the  sombre  hues  of 
the  brown  walls,  increased  the  apparent  depth  of  the  cafilons, 
and  it  seemed  a  long  way  up  to  the  world  of  sunshine  and  open 
sky,  and  a  long  way  down  to  the  cafion  floor."  Near  Pipe 
Spring,  there  is  a  long  line  of  cliffs,  many  hundred  feet  high, 
composed  of  orange  and  vermillion  sandstones,  named  *'  ^r- 
million  Cliffs."  Powell  describes  them  in  these  words :  "  The 
morning  sun  was  shining  in  splendor  on  their  painted  faces. 
The  salient  angles  were  on  fire,  and  the  retreating  angles  were 
buried  in  shade.  I  gazed  and  gazed  unlil  my  vision  dreamed, 
and  the  cliffs  appeared  a  long  bank  of  purple  cloudy  piled  from 
the  horizon  high  into  the  heavens." 

The  ascent  of  Mt.  Turnbull  is  thus  described:  "Through 
crevices  we  worked,  still  toiling  up,  till  at  last  we  were  on  the 
mountain ;  a  thousand  acres  of  pine-lands  spread  out  before 
us,  gently  rising  to  the  other  edge.  There  are  two  peaks  on  the 
mountain.  We  walked  two  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  one  that 
seemed  the  highest,  then  made  a  long  hard  climb  to  its  summit. 
And  there,  oh !  what  a  view  was  before  us.  A  vision  of  glory  ! 
Peaks  of  lava  all  around ;  below  us,  the  vermillion  cliffs  to  the 
north,  with  their  splendor  of  colors ;  the  Pine  Valley  Mountains 
to  the  north-west,  clothed  in  mellow  perspective  haze ;  unnamed 
mountains  to  the  south-west  towering  over  canons  bottomless 
to  my  peering  gaze:  and  away  beyond,  the  San  Francisco 
Mountains  lifting  their  black  heads  into  the  heavens."  The 
temptation  is  very  great  to  extract  further  from  these  charm- 
ing papers  on  "  the  Caflons  of  the  Colorado,"  but  space  forbids. 

Turning  from  the  picturesque  to  the  utilitarian  characteristics 
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rreat  stream,  it  will  he  found  to  present  as  marked  an  as- 
pect. The  area  or  basiD  drained  by  the  river  compriseH  approxi- 
mately 241,966  sqaare  miles,  or  about  154,857,600  acres.  Its 
elevation  at  Hanlon's  Ferry,  near  Fort  Yuma,  ia  120  feet ;  at 
the  grand  bend  to  the  south,  near  head  of  Black  CaQon,  900 
feet ;  at  the  Junction  of  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers,  3,860  feet, 
from  whence  the  name  Colorado  begins.  It  ia  casentially  a 
cafion  river  until  it  leavea  the  temtory  of  the  United  States, 
when  its  character  in  tttia  regard  materially  changes,  and  with 
it  the  peculiarities  of  erosion  and  alluvial  depositions  in  vicinity 
of  its  shifting  bed,  while  opportunitiea  for  diverting  the  same 
are  more  litely  to  be  found.  The  climate  along  its  banks 
varies  partly  with  the  elevation,  but  more  largely  with  the 
amoonts  of  rainfall,  which,  until  reaching  the  Grand  Caflon, 
may  be  said  to  vary  fi-om  one-half  to  ten  mchea  annually.  In 
portions  near  the  sources  of  Grand  River,  in  the  higb,  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Colorado,  the  rainfall  increases  somewhat  in 
proportion  ta  the  altitude ;  and  wiliout  any  specific  data  on 
the  Bubject  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  reaches  forty,  if  not  a  larger 
unmher  of  inches  annually;  but  the  areas  showing  the  larger 
amounts  of  precipitation  are  comparatively  small,  and  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  valleys  of  tbe  main  stream  and  their  side 
branches  within  the  mountainous  portions  proper.  No  such 
amount  of  rainfall  is  known  in  ajiy  part  of  the  Green  River 
Basin,  even  at  its  source.  Very  little  of  this  valley  is  avail- 
able-for  agricultural  purposes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
prove large  tracts  of  land  along  the  main  stream  or  any  of  its 
immediate  tributaries.  Within  the  second  division,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Nevada  and  Utah  line  to  the  Gila  and  Salt  riv- 
ers, there  are  strips  of  considerable  size  not  desert,  but  diversi- 
fied between  mountain  and  deaert,  the  northern  portions  of 
wiioh,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt  and  Gila  rivers,  are 
SMceptible  of  cultivation,  forming  some  of  the  finest  grazing- 
fifilds  in  the  world,  with  large  patches  of  pine  and  other  lim- 
ber, and  admitting  of  considerablB  settlement.  Kidges  tr.iv- 
^rse  these  portions,  those  running  north  and  south  being 
TWnally  mineral-bearing  that  have  been  prospected,  but  can 
*^rcely  be  said  to  have  been  worked  for  the  precious  minerals. 
The  next  division  is  that  of  the  plateau  and  eafion  region,  the 
'  Ssstera  limit  running  along  the  continental  divide  north  aa  far 
]  ■»  Utitnde  37  deg. ;  from  that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Green 
*Da  Grand  rivers ;  thence  in  a  nearly  due  west  line  to  the  great 
"lesar-wall,  passing  northward  of  the  Lower  Grand  Canon,  with 
L  S^"^  °^  "^^  great  interior  basin  in  the  vicinity  of  latitude  38 
^Mg^and  longitude  113  deg.,  approximately. 
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The  third  portion  is  the  province  of  the  mountains,  with 
their  outlying  foot-hills,  being  the  basins,  respectively,  of  the 
Green  and  Grand  rivers,  whose  peculiarities  have  been  noted 
by  earlier  explorers,  and  are  now  well  known.  The  area  of  the 
first  or  semi-desert  region  approximates  72,889  square  miles ; 
the  plateau  province  approximates  83,986  square  miles;  the 
mountain  province  85,190  square  miles.  The  majority  of  the 
land  within  the  drainajje  of  this  river  and  its  tributaries  is  still 
owned  by  the  Government.  The  uses  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied must  be  confined  largely  to  grazing  and  mining  purposes, 
while  some  portions  will  admit  of  cultivation  by  irrigation  pro- 
cess, in  connection  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  the  husbanding  of  water  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
import  to  all  those  who  may  at  some  future  time  occupy  it. 
For  a  distance  of  435  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  Green 
and  Grand  rivers  it  traverses  territorial  domain ;  and  all  that 
part  of  the  Grand  River  still  traversing  public  lands,  as  well 
as  the  basin  of  the  Green  River,  is  now  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  few  exceptions ;  the  disposition  of  its  waters  is  a 
subject  over  which  the  General  Government  should  assume 
entire  control,  devising  some  wise  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
irrigation  works.  If  the  influences  now  dominating  Congress 
do  not  consider  these  necessities,  disaffection  will  increase,  and 
the  tendencies  to  disintegration,  already  seen  in  the  far  west, 
will  become  year  by  year  more  apparent.* 

The  navigable  character  of  the  Colorado  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  California  is  1 ,900  miles.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  now  have  control ;  the  steamers  employed 
being  400  tons  each,  and  the  barges  they  tow  have  a  capacity 
of  about  800  tons.  The  business  is  growing.  The  boats  run 
from  Yuma  to  Hardyville,  making  tolerably  regular  trips  in 
connection  with  the  railroad.  From  Yuma  up  the  river  to 
Hardyville  and  return  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  though 
a  round  trip  has  been  made  in  five  days,  and  at  low  water  it 
has  taken  over  two  months.  The.  river  steamers  have  been  as 
far  up  as  Callville,  which  is  128  miles  above  Hardyville,  or  641 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  low  bottom  lands  of 
the  river  are  very  rich,  yet  at  present  almost  in  a  state  of 
nature,  except  where  cultivated  in  a  primitive  manner  by  the 
Mojave,  Yuma,  Chemehuevis  or  Cocopah  Indians,  who  raise 
good  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and  melons.     Not 
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over  two  score  of  ranches  are  settled  oa  the  whole  distance  of 
over  000  mileB,  where  in  time  there  will  be  hundreds  of  large 
£uTns,  and  happy  and  prosperous  honics.  There  are  landings 
for  freight  at  HardyvLUe,  Camp  Mojave,  Aubrey,  Colorado 
Beservatiou,  Ehrenberg,  Castle  Dome  and  Yoma.  The  average 
ijHTTent  at  ordinary  low  water  ia  less  than  four  mileB  per  hour, 
AgUDBt  Buch  a  current  a  stera-wheel  steamer  towing  a  loaded 
bftrge  will  not  make  more  than  fifty  miles  per  day,  going  up 
Btreaia  and  running  only  in  the  daylight,  which  will  usuully  be 
ft  neoessity.  Coming  down  stream  the  progress  will  be  more 
tapld.  Coni4tant  navigation  and  improvement  works  will  lessen 
the  diffioultieis  that  now  impede  navigation.  Above  Fort  Mo- 
jaTfl  there  are  no  sand-bars  and  the  current  is  defined.  It  is 
not  as  difficult  as  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers. 
Mie  editor  of  the  Yuma  Sentinel  thus  describes,  in  a  recent 

IBB,  the  river  below  Tama : 

"The  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  ia  fast  becoming  an  nn- 

lown  country,  since  the  steamboats  have  stopped  rnnning 
bdow  Yuma.  Bat  for  its  belonging  to  Mexico,  whose  govern- 
aeot  affords  no  security  to  life,  no  encouragement  to  industry 
od  no  protection  to  property,  that  country  would  have  long 
go  been  filled  up  with  settlers.  The  valley  is  wide,  and  com- 
loaed  entirely  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  climate  ia  snperb ; 
be  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  gulf ;  the 
ky  winds  of  the  desert,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  dissi- 
itte  snd  oxydize  all  miasuia  arising  from  decay  of  the  rank 
\atiou.  A  large  partof  it  is  subject  to  overflow.  Extreme 
.  _  .  rise  to  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet ;  the  fresh  water  of  the 
Oolorado  18  backed  up  and  floods  the  country  for  miles.  For 
fice  oulture  no  better  land  can  be  found.  Hemp  grows  wild  in 
ettDrmous  fields  subject  to  occasional  ovci-flow.  On  the  higher 
and  drier  parts  ot  the  valley  grow  cotton,  sugar-cane  and 
troincal  fruits,  as  well  as  cereals.  For  the  sportsman  this 
4)(Rmtiy  ia  a  paradise.  The  lagoons  formed  by  the  flooding 
vaterare  filled  with  fowl.  Fish  abound  in  endless  variety, 
from  the  delicious  mullet  to  the  monster  jew-fishj  hook,  net 
Uid  harpoon  can  here  find  unceasing  employment.  Immense 
beds  supply  excellent  clams.  At  the  lower  part  fresh  water  is 
eotqparatively  scarce,  though  the  Indians  find  it  readily  by 
"  '  out  seepages  along  the  bauk  of  the  sloughs.  Hot  and 
springs  are  found  quite  near  the  coast.  A  feature  of 
the  Colorado,  near  its  month,  is  the  "  bore."      This  name  is 

iven  to  a  high  wave,  which  daily  cornea  rushing  in  like  a  wall 
is  an  effect  of  the  tides,  and  haa  lis  ^mbJ^A'-bj 
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few  Other  rivers  of  the  world.  To  small  boats,  or  even  to 
steamboats,  it  brings  peril,  unless  they  be  skillfully  handled. 
Green  turtle  abound  in  the  gulf,  and  occasionally  some  of  these 
immense  chelonians  are  captured  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
From  its  isolation  this  valley  has  many  plants  and  forms  of 
life  peculiar  to  itself.    But  just  now  that  book  is  sealed." 

The  agricultural  character  of  the  valley  is  treated  of  in  an- 
other chapter.    Among  the  interesting  discussions  connected 
with  the  present  and  future  development  of  Western  Arizona 
is  that  of  the  diversion   of  the  Colorado   so  as  to  reform  an 
interior  sea  or  lake  of  the  Colorado  desert,  which  is  the  dry 
bed  of  some  ancient  sea.    In  Wheeler's  last  annual  report  the 
subject  is  considered  at  length,  and  decided  upon  adversely. 
Summarizing  the  report,  the  following  point  appears:    The 
river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Caflon  down  to  Chemehae- 
vis  Valley,  just  below  the  Needles,  may  be  said  to  flow  through 
a  caflon  which  occasionally  widens  into  a  narrow  valley.     The 
ranges  between  which' the  river  flows  are  nearly  4,000  feet 
high  at  the  great  bend,  the  divide  on  the  west  side,  opposite 
Cottonwood  Island,  being  3,900  feet,  and  that  on  the  east  side, 
at  Union  Pass,  3,800  feet ;  while  the  summit  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  near   Chloride,  is   about  4,100  feet  above   sea-level. 
Coming  southward   the   river  ranges  become  sensibly  lower. 
Thus  the  highest  altitude  of  the  trail  over  the  Monument  Range 
is  2,300  feet,  and  the   summit  of  the  river  range  on  the  west 
side,  opposite  Ehrenberg,  is  but  934  feet.     Beyond  the  river 
ranges  are  higher  ones,  however,  which  must  be  cut  to  accomr 
plish  any  diversion,  which  it  is  evident  cannot  be  accomplished 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canon  and  the  head  of  the 
lower  valley.     In  this  valley  there  is  a  large  area  which  could 
be  made  productive  if  irrigation  were  practicable.     An  effort 
in  that  direction  has  been  made  at  the  Indian  reservation  at 
old  Camp  Colorado,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  above  La 
Paz.     Here  an  irrigating  canal,  several  miles  long,  has  been 
tried.     The  soil  was  so  porous  and  unstable  that  the  banks  were 
constantly  undermined,  causing  them  to  cave  in  and  fill  the 
canal.    After  repeated  trials  the  projector  had  concluded  to 
flume  the  entire  canal,  which  can  only  be  done  at  great  co0t 
where  lumber  is  scarce  and  prices  high.     Even  if  irrigation 
were  practicable,  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  levees  to  pre- 
vent the  river  from  overflowing  the  bottom-lands  and  destroy* 
ing  the  irrigating  canals  and  ditches. 
The  Great  Colorado  Valley  is  terminated  at  the  south  by 
the  Chocolate  Range,  through  w\\ic\x  tixe  river  passes,  and 
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emerges  from  the  Purple  Hill  Pass  into  the  wide  Talley  which 
extends  to  ita  mouth.  Below  the  Purple  Hills  there  are  no 
formidable  mountain  ranges  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
except  a  short  detached  range,  called  the  Cargo  Muchacho  and 
Pilot  Snob.  The  divide  between  these  mountains  is  about 
278  feet,  while  the  altitude  of  the  water  surface  at  Fort  Yuma 
is  120  foet.  A  canal  through  this  opening  would  therefore 
require  a  cutting  of  nearly  160  feet,  and  besidea  would  have 
lo  cut  through  the  sand  ridge,  west  of  Pilot  Knob,  in  order  to 
gun  lower  ground  more  rapidly  than  by  keeptDs  to  the  north 
of  the  eandliUs.  Even  in  this  case  the  length  of  the  canal, 
from  Fort  Yuma  to  the  point  where  the  surface  of  the  ground 
a  of  the  same  altitude  aa  the  water-surface  at  the  latter  place, 
would  be  at  least  thirty  miles  long.  These  conclusions  are 
urived  at  from  data  obtained  from  the  Texas  Pacific  Bailroad 
surveys,  and  also  by  levels  ran  by  my  party  from  Hanlon's 
Ferry  over  the  divide  north  of  Pilot  Knob,  la  order  that  the 
canal  should  bo  entirely  withm  the  California  boundary,  it  must 
crosfi  the  divide  to  the  north  of  Pilot  Knob.  This,  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  would  necessitate  a  long,  deep  cutting,  partly 
tkrough  rock,  and  a  passage  through  the  sand  ridge.  This 
passage  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a  flume  or  tunnel, 
toprotect  it  from  filling  up  with  sand.  A  canal  from  some 
pamt  below  the  boundary  would  be  more  practicable  and  less 
open^ve  in  construction  and  maintenance.  Surveys  show 
Iw  there  is  a  steady  descent,  with  but  few  breaks,  &om  the 
sifltade  of  137.89  feet  at  Fort  Yuma  to  38.8  feet  below  the 
leaJevel  at  a  point  Ci  miles  west  of  Indian  Wells,  From  this 
point  the  rise  is  rapid  and  constant  up  to  the  mountains  which 
border  the  desert  on  the  west. 

Leaving  the  Colorado  itself,  its  affluents  in  Arizona  must  next 
attract  attention.  The  Little  Colorado,  or  Colorado-Chiquito,  is 
■characterized  by  a  cafion  system  not  unlike  the  larger  river, 
'  tecept  that  it  is  not  so  extensive  in  area  or  massive  in  detail. 
'  BtiH  its  features  are  imposing  enough  to  gratify  the  most  ad- 
venturous of  explorers.  The  wide  canons  of  the  Colorado- 
CMqmto,  which  make  their  appearance  not  far  above  its  con- 
Joence  with  the  great  Colorado,  arc  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet  in 
depth,  but  do  not  run  back  more  than  four  miles ;  and  on  ar- 

-' within  a  distance  of  six  miles  of  the  confluence,  the  land 

'level,  grassy  and  full  of  game.    The  height  above  the 
"We   nvers  is  2,500  to  3,000  feet.     There  is  a  sandy 
the  confluence,  which  renders  it  practicablfe  to  ioftww 
Colorado  abors  its  mouth  seventeen,  BiiftR, '^l 
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an  Indian  trail  on  the  north  side  makes  the  phiteaa  acoessibl^ ; 
the  caflon,  however,  continues  thirteen  miles  farther  np  the 
stream.  This  cafion  is  2,000  to  3,000  feet  deep,  but  has  no 
falls.  There  are  others  in  the  river's  course,  which,  however, 
also  open  into  pleasant  valleys.  Quite  a  number  of  Mormon 
families  are  now  settled  therein.  The  region  about  the  head- 
waters of  this  stream  is  characterized  by  its  presenting  an  im- 
pingement of  the  park  system,  and  afEording  a  series  of  lovely 
landscapes,  to  which  ere  long  the  attention  of  tourists  will  l)e 
favorably  directed. 

The  valley  of  the  Gila  forms  the  most  noticeable  feature  of 
Arizona  topography,  next  to  the  Colorado  Valley  itself.  It 
flows  from  its  confluence  above  Yuma,  eastward  for  about  280 
miles,  where  it  parts  into  the  San  P6dro,  running  directly 
south  of  the  Gila  itself— or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  San  Do- 
mingo and  the  Arivaipa.  The  entire  course  of  the  Gila,  which 
rises  in  New  Mexico,  is  about  500  miles.  From  the  point  at 
which  the  San  Pedro  diverges,  the  Gila  flows  westward  through 
a  valley  ranging  from  two  to  ten  miles  wide.  It  can  all  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  by  irrigation  be  made  to  bear 
luxuriant  crops.  East  of  that  point  it  runs  through  occasional 
small  valleys,  and  forces  its  way  through  the  Mogollon  Moun- 
tains. In  his  "  Marvellous  Country,"  Mr.  Cozzens  describes  a 
portion  of  the  Gila  Cafion  : 

"We  commence  to  descend  the  banks  of  a  deep  ravine,  our 
mules  carefully  picking  their  way  along  the  path,  constantly 
impeded  by  huge  boulders  of  granite,  blocks  of  sandstone,  fis- 
sures  and  chasms  worn  into  the  earth   by  floods  ages  ago. 
Around  you  are  to  be  seen  mountain  peaks,  ranges,  mesas,  pm- 
nacles   and  crags,  bald  and  gray.     *     *     We  suddenly  find 
ourselves  upon  the  edge  of  a  cafion  two  thousand  feet  deep. 
*    *     The  walls  are  perpendicular  and  of  a  blood-red  color. 
No  vegetation  is  anywhere  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  but  the  stones 
around  us  and  the  grayish-white  alkali  on  the  surface  of  th^ 
plain  on  which  we  stand,  with  its  surroundings  of  crag,  pinna- 
cles, towers  and  mesas  of  rock  rising  far  above  us,  until  th^ 
summits  pierce  the  clouds  on  the  one  side,  and  this  black,  yawn — 
ing  abyss  before  us." 

One  of  the  little,  park-like  valleys  with  which  Eastern  Arizonsi- 
abounds,  is  thus  described  in  connection  with  the  foregoing : 

"  A  beautiful  valley,  carpeted  with  a  rich  greensward,  e«i— 

tending  fully  three  miles  in  length  and  nearly  if  not  quite   ^ 

mile  in  width,  through  which  a  stream  with  water  clear  slo 

crystal  meandered  over  its  bed  of  pebbles;  its  banks  skirt© ^ 
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with  a  kind  of  small  willow,  whose  foliage  9i  yellowish-green 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  darker  shade  of  the  grass,  and  all 
sorroanded  by  a  range  of  bluffs  fully  a  hundred  feet  high,  worn 
into  representations  of  castellated  forts,  with  bastions,  scarps, 
lunettes,  gorges  and  curtains,  till  one  could  almost  faucy  the 
whole  encompassed  by  an  impregnable  fortress." 

There  is  one  topographical  feature  of  the  Gila  Valley  which 
must  command  even  more  attention  in  the  future  than  it  has 
in  the  past.    Reference  is  had  to  the  fact  that  in  a  mountain 
region  north  and  south  of  nearly  2,000  miles  extent,  it  presents 
the  only  comparatively  open  roadway  between  the  Mississippi 
Basin  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.    The  future  effect  of  this  impor- 
tant fact,  commercially  and  politically,  is  hardly  to  be  over-rat- 
ed.   By  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  Mexico  will  be  knit  to 
us,  and  tbe  entire  southern  section  of  the  Union  Will  be  con- 
nected through  this  roadway  with  the  growing  Pacific  Coast. 
As  a  matter  of  political  unification,  the  importance  of  this 
topographical  fact  cannot  be  readily  over-rated.      It  must  be 
r^arded  by  every  believer  in  the  territorial  and  commercial 
integrity  of  continental  union,  as  one  of  those  mighty  facts  in 
the  physical  geography  of  North  America  which  tend  to  point 
to  the  continent  as  the  home,  now  and  hereafter,  of  only  one 
people,  speaking  a  common  tongue  and  recognizing  only  one 
flag  and  one  government. 
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This  correspondence  I  have  seen,  aud  I  have  in  my  poa- 
aon  a  certified  copy  of  a  decree  of  PhiUp  the  Fifth,  dated 
Arangaez,  28th  May,  174J,  the  object  of  which  was  to  termi- 
nate a  prosecution  mstituted  by  the  Royal  Fiscal  against  the 
tliBCoverers  of  Arizona,  for  having  defrauded  the  treasury  of 
the  duties  payable  upon  the  masses  of  pure  silver  found  there. 
"The  decree  etates  the  weight  of  the  balls,  sheets,  and  other 
pieces  of  silver  discovered,  {bolas,  planc/iag,  y  otraa  pieaas  de 
plata)  to  have  amounted  to  156  arrobaa  in  all  (4,033  lbs,); 
ud  mentions  particularly  one  mass  of  pure  silver  which 
weighed  108  arrobas  (2,7U0  lbs.) ;  and  another  of  eleven  arrobas, 
open  wliici  duties  had  been  actually  paid  by  a  Don  Domingo 
Asineodi,  and  which,  as  a  great  natural  curiosity,  (como  cosa 
(special)  the  King  states  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  Madrid." 
"  The  decree,"  continues  Mr.  Howe,  "  ended  by  making  the 
district  royal  property,  and  directing  the  mines  therein  to  be 
worked  on  royal  account — a  step  which  had,  naturally,  the  ef- 
fect of  destroying  all  private  enterprise," 

H,  G.  Ward,  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  Mejdco,  published 
m  1827,  and  at  the  time  British  Charge  d'AfEaires  in  that  coun- 
tty,  gives  a  great  deal  of  most  valuable  information  as  to  the 
nuneral  wealth  of  the  northern  Mexican  States.  He  says,  in 
Vol.  n,  page  129,  that  "they  all  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less 
d^ree,  the  same  advantages ;  richneas  of  ores,  and  vema  pro- 
ducHve  almost  at  the  surface;  that  few  have  been  worked  to 
BOy  extent;  and  consequently  that  the  risk  of  making  the  nee- 
easary  experiments  there  is  trifling."  In  the  northern  belt 
referred  to,  Arizona  and  Kew  Mexico  were  embraced.  This  is 
piFored  by  the  following  reference  to  an  enterprise  which  he 
mentions  :  "  They  have  taken  up  contracts  for  the  mines  of 
Arizpe,  (about  30  deg.  north  latitude)  in  a  situation  possessing 
fat  local  advantages — a  fertile  country,  the  vicinity  of  two 
^  rivers,"  (evidently  the  Colorado  and  Gila)  "  and  a  eom- 
manication  by  water  with  the  Pacific.  The  mines  themselves 
were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  richness." 

Judge  WUson,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Mexico,  published  in 
1855-6,  gives  full  accounts  of  the  resources  of  Sonora,  and 
makes  several  references  to  known  portions  of  Arizona.  lie 
-alludes  also  to  the  Bolas  de  la  Plata,  and  speaks  of  the  abun- 
dance of  the  placers  which  explorers  "  have  not  washed  for 
want  of  waLer  in  some  places,  and  from  the  difficulty  that  ex- 
ists in  others  ia  order  to  work  them,  such  ;ib  those  of  Arizuma 
and  La  Papagueria."  Again,  he  wrote  :  "  In  the  part  of  .\lu- 
chacbos  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  between  Tucson  a.\\cl  T^i- 
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bao,  and  in  Mogollon,  a  place  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Apaehuria ;  in  those  of  Papagueria,  and  near  the  Colorado, 
are  found  great  masses  of  virgin  iron,  and  abundant  veins  of 
the  same  metal.  Cinnabar  was  discovered  in  1802,  in  the  hill 
of  Santa  Teresa,  situated  in  the  mineral  of  Rio  Chico,  and  in 
the  hills  which  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  it  has  been 
found  in  the  past  age.  Copper  is  also  found  in  *  *  Sierra 
de  la  Papagueria,  and  particularly  in  Couanea,  from  which 
have  been  extracted  great  quantities  of  this  metal,  with  a  great 
ley  of  gold.  Metals  of  lead  (metales  plomosos)  abound  in 
Aqua  Caliente,  Alamo-Muerto,  La  Papagueria,    *    *    ." 

The  well  known  colonial  policy  of  the  Spanish  Grovernment, 
instanced  in  the  action  on  the  Bolas  de  la  Plata  specified, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  develop  among  the  people  of  Mexico 
the  energy  or  increase  of  population  requisite  to  repress  the 
Apaches ;  in  consequence  of  which  mining  enterprises,  other- 
wise undoubtedly  profitable,  had  to  be  abandoned.  Even  after 
Mexican  independence  had  been  acknowledged,  the  results  of 
previous  misgovemment  could  not  be  obviated.  The  Spanish 
power  was  only  too  aggressive,  but  its  energy  was  spasmodi- 
cally and  not  systematically  enterprising.  With  every  dispo- 
sition to  wrong  and  irritate  the  Apaches,  they  had  not  the 
capacity  to  subdue  them  ;  and  both  the  disposition  aud  inca- 
pacity continued  under  the  Mexican  authorities — the  conse- 
quences of  which,  as  to  Indian  matters,  were  left  to  the  Amer- 
icans to  overcome,  in  which  their  success  has  been  so  recent  as 
to  have  only  given  time  to  plant  the  germs  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, either  in  mining  or  agriculture. 

The  great  silver  belt  of  Arizona,  so  far  as  yet  developed, 
commences  about  forty  miles  south  of  the  bend  of  the  Colora- 
do, in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  extends  in  a 
line  varying  in  width  from  forty  to  eighty  miles  south-easterly 
to  the  Gila  river,  and  thence  southerly  to  the  Mexican  line  in 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Territory.    There  is,  however, 
a  break  in  this  line  of  about  seventy  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Tucson,  to  offset  which,  scattered  mines  and  dry  placers  are 
found  in  the  western  portion  of  Pima  county,  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  which  portion  have  been  but  little  explored ;  to  the 
extreme  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Territory,  adjacent  to 
the  Chiricahui  and  Dragoon  Mountains,  the  same  remark  is  i 
applicable. 

The  copper  region  is  scattered,  the  principal  seat  of  this  in- 
dustry being  at  Clifton,  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  part  of 
Yavapai  county,  where  the  amount  of  rich  copper  ore  is  eno^ 
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moas,  and  loss  llian  100  miles  north-east  from  tbo  recently  dis- 
OCfvered  coal  lieM  of  Arivaipa  Oafion.      Copper, combined  with 

eold  and  siiver  in  ores  very  rich  in  the  latter,  abounds  in  tbo 
rlobe  Mining  District  between  the  Apache  and  Pinal  Moun- 
tains, and  between  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers.  It  is  also  mined 
on  tbe  llSlh  parallel,  near  the  junction  of  Maricopa,  Pima  and 
Xnma  counties,  at  the  old  Ajo  mine,  and  to  a  smaU  extent  in 
rarions  portions  of  Yuma  county.  It  is  worked  largely  and 
profitably  at  the  Planet  mine,  near  Bill  Wilbams  river,  within 
B  few  miles  of  the  Colorado ;  and  it  is  not  unknown  in  some  of 
tie  Oerbat  part  of  Mojave  county. 

Lead  is  found  in  the  ores  of  the  Globe  District,  Pinal  county, 
bat  unfortunately  insufficient  for  the  smelting  processes  nec- 
esBary  to  extract  the  precious  metals  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ores  in  that  district ;  but  it  is  profitably  obtained  at  the 
Pima  and  San  Xavier  nunes  south  of  Tucson;  and  there  are 
indications  of  extensive  deposits  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
""  ita  Rita  Mountains.  In  fact,  the  whole  Santa  Cruz  region 
"'  )re  or  less  ar^ntiferous  galena.  But  the  principal  gale- 
'  of  Arizona  ia  in  Tuma  county,  from  which  it  is  largely 
d  J  its  ores  there  also  contain  gold  and  silver.  With 
pletinn  of  the  railroad,  the  lead  of  Tuma  and  copper 
JTCS  of  toe  Globe  District  will  be  so  brought  together  as  lai^;e- 
ly  to  increase  the  vidue  of  both. 

Of  other  metals,  magnetic  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  schists  of 
the  Cbirioahui  Mountains,  near  Camp  Bowie,  in  sufficient  quan- 
litiea  to  ^ve  it  some  prospective  value  for  local  pnrposes. 
Iron  in  carbonates  and  oxyds  is  also  abundant  in  various  por- 
tions of  tbe  Territory  ;  but  industrial  and  manufacturing  con- 
dttiODS  are  not  yet  such  as  to  render  it  of  special  value.  Pla- 
tinum ia  found  in  tbo  Black  Canon  of  tbe  Colorado  and  on  tbe 
AguaFria.  There  are  traces  of  tin  in  various  localities,  and  of 
nickel  in  one  place.  Large  beds  of  gypsum  are  reported  on 
the  San  Pedro,  Cianabar  has  been  found  near  Ehrenberg,  on 
the  Mojave  and  Prescott  road,  and  at  other  points  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Prescott ;  but  has  not  yet  been  mined  in  paying  quan- 
tities, BO  far  as  known.  Large  salt  deposits  have  been  seen 
between  the  Dos  Cabezas  and  Dragoon  Mountains.  The  waters 
of  the  Salinas  or  Salt  river  have  a  brackish  taste — hence  ita 
name.  This  is  believed  to  come  from  the  deposits  or  beds  of 
rook  salt  in  the  cafion  through  which  tbe  stream  finds  its  way. 
Salt  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  near  Suusct  Crossing,  on 
the  Colorado-Chiquito ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  mountains  a  few 
H^^jcart  oi  tba  Colorado  neu  CaUviUe  coot^nlog  e^uane 
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deposits  of  pure,  transparent,  beautifully  crystallized  salt,  un- 
excelled either  for  table  or  other  use.  "rassing  from  one  ex- 
treme of  necessity  to  another  of  luxury,  blood-red  garnets  have 
been  found  in  the  Nacimiento  desert,  near  Fort  Defiance,  scatter- 
ed over  loose  sand,  their  surfaces  indicating  transportation,  prob- 
ably from  fifty  miles  to  the  northward,  where  they  are  found 
in  syenite.  And  although  a  diamond  swindle  was  based  upon 
these  facts,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  garnets  have  been  found 
not  only  c?!^r  the  eastern  border  of  Arizona,  but  at  its  western 
border  on  the  same  parallel  (36  deg.)  on  both  sides  of  the  Col- 
orado river.  When,  to  all  these  requirements  of  necessity 
and  luxury  we  add  that  fact  which  probably  made  Great  Brit- 
ain the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  world,  nothing  more  than 
its  agricultural  facilities  are  requisite  to  make  Arizona,  when 
its  resources  are  developed,  the  richest  and  most  productive 
State  in  the  Union.  But  its  recent  coal  discoveries,  filling 
up  and  cementing  as  they  do  its  other  vast  resources  of  natunu 
wealth,  will  be  considered  in  detail  after  some  further  outlines 
as  to  the  extent  and  abundance  of  its  metals. 

Commencing  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  silver  and 
gold  belt,  we  find  the  mines  of  the  Cerbat  not  equal  to  those  of 
some  districts  in  the  breadth  of  their  veins,  nor  to  others  in 
the  richness  of  their  ores.     Some  ores  are  free  milling,  and 
others  require  smelting  or  roasting.    With  two  or  three  feet 
veins,  ranging  in  yield  from  $100  to  $500  per  ton,  in  a  country 
abounding  in  the  main  accessories  to  successful  mining,  plenty 
of  wood  and  water,  and  at  an  elevation  which  ensures  a  brac- 
ing, healthy  climate,  free  in  general  from  exhausting  heat  and 
only  cold  enough  to  give  a  zest  to  existence,  the  mines  of  the 
Cerbat  range  ensure  a  rapid  growth  not  only  of  facilities  for 
mining  itself,  but  of  the  means  for  realizing  the  comforts  of 
every-day  life,  and  consequent  facilities  for  social  and  domestic 
relations,  which  are  too  commonly  wanting  in  most  mining 
regions.    And  notwithstanding  the  chronic  outrages  in- the  way 
of  deficient  mail  service  to  which  the  people  of  Mojave  counlgr 
have  for  years  been  subjected,  there  is  probably  no  part  of  An- 
zona  where  prospects  are  brighter  for  a  permanent  growth 
founded  upon  industry,  intelligence  and  a  combination  of  natu- 
ral resources.    These  mines,  principally  lying  between  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Cerbat  and  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  have  crept  east- 
ward over  those  of  the  former  into  the  Hualapais  valley,  and 
thence  still  eastward  over  the  next  (Peacock)  range,  to  the  rich 
Hackberrv  mine,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Mineral  Park.  ^  A 
singular  feature  of  Mineral  Park  is  its  bitter  springs,  which 
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contain  snlphidee  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  with  traces  of 
manganese  and  iron;  the  latter  ingredients  coating  the  rocks 
over  which  they  pass  with  a  black  film  of  oxyd  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, as  is  extensively  the  case  with  the  rocks  of  the  Mojave 
desert,  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  California,  thus  adding  to  the 
desolation  of  that  singular  region.  Similar  phenomena  from 
ihis  caasc  have  been  observed  in  the  Libyan  desert,  and  on  the 
Cougo  and  Orinoco  rivers,  which  with  other  circamstances  as 
to  dunate,  etc.,  indicate  that  the  Pacific  slope  is  a  microcoEm. 
of  the  world,  where  Italy,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Timhactoo,  Kams- 
chatka,  Brazil  and  the  "  gem  of  the  sea  "  can  all  be  found  with- 
in a  week's  travel  of  each  other;  more  especially  when  the 
"missing  links"  of  railroad  are  completed. 
Returning  to  Mojave  coanty,  moving  southward  to  what  is 
)W  one  of  the  great  lodes  of  the  mineral  world,  containing 
those  original  munes  with  a  numerous  progeny  on  the  same 
lode  less  distinguished,  it  is  found  that  the  capacity  of  the 
HoOracken  mine  (or  mines,  as  tliere  are  two  of  them)  to  pro- 
duce seems  only  limited  by  the  number  of  men  employed  and 
the  milling  capabilities  therewith  connected,  which,  as  soon  aa 
the  new  twenty-stamp  mill  at  New  Virginia  on  the  Big  Sandy 
ia  completed,  probably  before  this  book  goes  to  press,  will  not 
te  less  than  $75,000  to  $100,000  a  month.  Its  ores  are  richer 
than  those  of  the  Comstock,  that  nets  14,000,000  to  $6,000,000 
profit  per  annum ;  but  the  McCracken  is  less  remarkable  for 
tibe  riormcss  of  its  ores  than  for  the  enormous  breadth  and  ex- 
tent of  the  ore  body.  It  ia  known  to  reach  forty-five  feet ;  the 
girest  of  its  ores  run  about  $35,  which  is  tlO  more  than  the 
mstock.  The  "Signal "  mine,  immediately  adjacent, is  esti- 
mated to  prodace  at  present  about  tho  same  as  the  McCracken, 
Its  capacity  being  limited  only  by  the  same  causes.  It  now  pro- 
dneea  sixty  tons  of  ore  daily,  which  can  easily  be  raised  to  100 
tons.  Thus  these  three  mines  (the  McCracken  being  two)  will 
ikine  within  one  year  produce  nearly  as  much  as  all  Arizona 
JasMtherto  been  credited  with  at  the  highest  estimate.  The 
aggregate  product  of  the  mines  in  Mojave  county  is  reasonably 
atimated  at  $200,000  per  month  for  some  time  past,  with  a 
diKBnite  prospect  of  $300,000  to  start  with  on  the  new  year. 
And  only  just  across  the  Bill  Williams  river,  in  Yuma  coun- 
ft,  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  McCracken,  are  the  Planet 
Copper  mines,  concerning  the  product  of  which  no  data  are  ac- 
oesKble.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  McCracken  is  un- 
W^nably  desolate,  and  in  all  other  respects  destitute.  But 
L'faritM  mine  it  must  ever  have  remained  an  iiiec\aims^)\<±  ^e^iA. 
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About  this  place  there  was  a  "  missing  link ''  between  the  Mo* 
jave  and  western  Yavapai  mining  country,  supplied  in  part  by 
recent  discoveries  on  Banta  Maria  creel^  a  tributary  of  BiU 
Williams  river,  heading  in  the  Sierra  Prieta  range  to  the  west 
of  Prescott ;  around  which  range,  and  smaller  ones,  cluster  mines 
almost  numbered  by  the  ten  thousand,  chief  among  them  being 
the  "Peck."  This  mine  was  discovered  in  1865,  but  its  dev^ 
opment  has  been  rather  recent.  The  company  expended  over 
$200,000,  mostly  in  prospecting  their  mine,  the  richness  of 
which  appears  to  increase  with  the  depth ;  so  that  they  now  at 
312  feet  have  a  large  body  of  ore  paying  $10,000  tP  the  ton, 
and  some  as  high  as  $17,600.  In  October  last  they  had  $300,- 
000  worth  of  ore  on  the  dump,  and  $634,500  in  sight ;  but  until 
recently  had  to  carry  their  ore  on  mule  back  some  fifteen  miles 
or  more  to  the  mill.  They  now  have  a  new  ten-stamp  mill  on 
the  ground,  where  the  young  town  of  Alexandra  has  sprung  up, 
which  mill  cost  about  $75,000.  The  gross  product  of  the  mine 
has  been  $50,000  per  month,  with  definite  prospect  of  increase. 
The  flow  of  water  from  the  mine  at  a  level  of  sixty  feet  above 
the  mill  is  18,000  gallons  per  day,  forming  a  valuable  water- 
power,  etc.,  when  conveyed  to  the  mill.  The  mine  is  of  extra- 
ordinary interest,  not  only  from  the  richness  but  the  curious 
character  of  its  ores.  The  vein  is  a  true  fissure,  very  wide,  par- 
taking mostly  of  talcose  matter,  stained  with  ferric  oxyds,  car- 
bonates and  chlorides  of  lead  and  copper,  richly  impregnated 
with  chloride  and  horn  silver,  presenting  a  great  variety  of 
tints  and  forms,  deeply  interesting  and  puzzling  to  miners  and 
others. 

Omitting  any  further  details  as  to  the  mines  of  western  Yav- 
apai, it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  this  mining  region  is  extending 
eastward  near  the  Maricopa  line  on  both  sides  of  it,  commenc- 
ing with  Cave  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Agua  Fria ;  next  to 
which  come  the  new  mines  on  the  Verde  river,  then  the  new 
discoveries  on  the  Mazatzal  range ;  and  lastly,  the  rich  mines 
in  the  Tonto  basin,  which  are  not  far  north  of  the  inmiensely 
valuable  mines  in  the  region  of  the  Apache,  Pinal  and  Supersti- 
tion Mountain  ranges  and  their  intervening,  elevated,  well-wa- 
tered, fertile  and  healthy  valleys.  Chief  among  these  mines 
loom  up  as  giants  the  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  Silver  King 
mines;  one  piece  from  the  former,  found  in  October  last, 
weighed  559  lbs.,  and  contained  80  per  cent,  of  silver ;  and  a 
lot  of  ten  tons  of  selected  ore  from  that  mine  gave  60  per  cent, 
to  70  per  cent,  of  silver.  Its  vein  is  very  narrow,  but  never 
broken.    One  man  took  out  of  the  "Democrat,"  near  by,  1900 
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two  days.  At  the  Sherman,  five  miles  distant,  a  half 
Bilver  nu^et  weighing  450  ]bs.  was  obtained,  Messrs.  Morris 
Mid  Styles,  in  the  Globe  District,  took  out  *J0,0(JO  worth  of 
ore  from  a  shaft  less  than  forty  feet  in  depth.  Flat  ledges  in 
the  Richmond  basin,  Globe  District,  gave  t5,00O  to  |15,U00  per 
ton ;  even  the  loamy  matter  on  the  top,  three  to  ten  feet  in 
depth,  gives  $100  to  $300  per  ton.  The  Silver  King,  Pioneer 
District,  firsUclaes  ore  assays  $8,000  to  $20,000  ;  Hecond  class, 
$1,000  to  $7,000.  The  ore  is  white  qnartz  of  fine  texture,  stnd- 
ded  with  particles  of  silver  connected  by  tlireada  of  native 
metal.  Ore  from  the  Silver  Belle  mine,  in  the  same  district, 
aass^B  from  $300  to  $3,000  per  ton,  and  is  all  free  milling.  The 
Quajanato  mine,  in  the  same  vicinity,  has  a  vein  four  leet  in 
width  that  assays  up  to  $10,000,  from  which  twenty  tons  were 
Beoured,  averaging,  as  estimated,  $2,000  per  ton.  Ores  from 
inferior  mines  in  the  district  assay  from  $100  to  $500  ;  and  in 
tiie  Randolph  or  Pine  Grove  District,  from  $100  to  $2,000  jjer 
ton.  Such  a  mine  as  the  Comstock,  if  discovered  in  tbis  vicin- 
ity, would,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  scarcely  be  looked  at, 
in  comparison  with  scores  of  mines  that  would  far  better  repay 
the  labor  and  capital  invested.  In  the  Globe  District  many  of 
the  ledges  lie  in  limestone,  and  all  of  them  run  with  the  forma- 
tion and  not  against  it.  The  silver  ores  are  mostly  combined 
with  sulphur.  Rich  specimens  of  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide 
of  silver  are  found  at  the  surface,  but  gradually  this  character 
of  ore  disappears,  and  antimonial  sulphurets  arc*  found  instead, 
proving  the  ores  to  be  very  rebellious.  In  nearly  all  the  veins 
more  or  less  copper  has  been  found;  and  bo  far  the  pres- 
ence of  copper  has  been  an  infallible  indication  of  silver.  The 
general  country  rock  is  dioretic  slate  and  hornblende  over  a 
stratum  of  gneiss.  In  this  district  a  man  is  said  to  have  bought 
&  hole  fifty-seven  feet  deep  for  $120,000,  and  got  his  money 
back  in  sixty  days.  Much  of  the  bullion  produced  goes  to  Sil- 
ver City  and  Mesilla,  to  pay  for  goods,  for  which  bullion  New 
Mexico  thus  gets  the  credit  which  rightfully  belongs  to  Arizona, 
tliongh  not  supplying  either  the  ore  or  the  capit^.  Improved 
means  of  communication  will  obviate  this  injustice. 

Here  there  is,  for  the  present,  a  gap  of  abont  a  hundred 
miles  between  the  mining  districts  of  Pinal  and  those  of  Pima, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson  and  southward  to  the  Mexican  Ime, 
This  is  the  country  of  old — yes,  very  old — mines,  running  back 
to  prc-hietoric  days,  and  now  from  lime  to  time  being  redis- 
covered. Among  these  Is  one  located  about  ninety  miles  south- 
.Bgg^ot  Tocson,  on  the  Mexicanline  in  the  Huachuca  moaataina. 
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The  modem  locators  recently  entered  the  shaft  and  came  npon 
a  remarkable  cave,  of  which  Uie  Indians  had  preserved  the  tradi- 
tion. They  fonnd  a  large  cavern  500  feet  long  and  forty  wide. 
In  the  center  was  a  small  lake  of  clear  water.  At  the  end  deep 
water  appeared,  and  lighted  candles  set  afloat  on  a  board 
showed  Uiat  the  cavern  narrowed  to  a  crevice  in  the  moun- 
tains, through  which  the  water  disappeared.  Some  of  the 
mines  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Santa  Ritas  were  worked  cen- 
turies ago  by  the  Jesuits,  and  again  from  1856  to  1861,  when 
given  up,  after  several  of  the  leading  men  had  been  killed  by 
the  Apaches;  they  slumbered  until  1875,  when  resurrected  by 
Colonel  W.  G.  Boyle,  a  mining  engineer  and  expert  of  large  ex- 
perience, and  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  success  is 
certain.  The  value  of  the  ores  of  the  Aztec  District,  on  the 
Santa  Ritas,  has  been  tested  by  quite  a  number  of  distinguished 
scientific  and  practical  engineers,  geologists  and  miners.  Ores 
from  croppings  range  from  $20  to  $343,  and  from  the  shafts 
$56  to  many  thousands  of  dollars.  J.  Ross  Browne,  in  a  re- 
port dated  May  1st,  1871,  based  on  personal  inspection  of  the 
district,  makes  an  instructive  comparison  between  the  Corn- 
stock  lode,  on  its  actual  results,  and  the  equally  certain  results 
that  would  follow  the  same  amount  of  labor  (4,000  men)  on  the 
Santa  Ritas,  viz : 

330,000  tons  of  Gomstock  ore,  at  $45  per  ton $14,850,000 

Cost  of  reductioii,  at  $30  per  ton 9,900,000 

Net  yield,  $15  per  ton $4,950000 

165,000  tons  Santa  Bita  ore,  at  $100  per  ton $16,500,000 

Cost  of  labor  and  treatment,  at  $7.50  per  ton 1,236,500 

Net  yield,  $22  per  ton $15,263,500 

The  difference  in  cost  of  reduction  is  accounted  for  by  rea- 
son of  the  great  facility  in  the  Santa  Rita  region  for  obtaining 
wood,  forage,  timber  and  water.  This  cost,  so  far  as  the  price 
of  labor  affects  it,  is  much  less  in  Nevada  than  it  was ;  but  the 
expenses  must  still  greatly  exceed  the  same  expenses  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  rich  farming  country,  well  watered  and  well  tim- 
bered. Moreover,  the  average  yield  of  ore  on  the  Santa  Ritas 
might  safely  be  estimated  at  $150  per  ton.  In  the  Salero  and 
other  old  mines,  Mexican  traditions  put  the  yield  at  $340  to 
$680.  These  remarks  on  the  Santa  Kita  mines  are  largely  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  mines  and  districts  lying  between  Tucson 
and  the  Mexican  line,  and  within  fifty  iniles  each  way  of  the 
111th  parallel  of  longitude. 


PL  ACKH8 CO  PPEE. 

Probably  the  moat  remarkable  placer  mineB  in  the  world  are 
those  of  Richmond  Basin,  in  the  Globe  District ;  the  three  to 
ten  feet  of  mud  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  coDBtitnting,  with  the 

loose  ore   on  the  bed-rock,  the  placer  portion  of  the  mines.  i. 

Placers  are  also  rich  and  extensive  on  the  Santa  Rita  monn-  j 
tains.      They    were   formerly   profitable  on  the  Hassayampa, 

Lynx,  Turkey  and  other  creeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Prescott,  and  I 

probably  are  even  now  richer  than  'the  forks  of  tJie  American  I 

riTer   in    California,  where   thonsands   of   pei-aona   still   man-  f 

age  to  support  themselTes ;  bnt  are  considered  of  no  acoonnt  in  ' 

Arizona.     Over  large  areas  in  the  western  part  of  Pima  county  i 

dry  placers  are  still  occasionally  worked  by  Indians  and  Mexi-  ' 

cans  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  richnesa  of  the  river  bed  near  I 

Gila  City  has  at  last  secnred  the  attention  of  capitahsts,  who  are  |l 

now  making  arrangements  to  uncover  it.     In  the  same  vicinity  j' 
placer  mining  has  long  been  more  or  lesa  profitable  to  individ- 
nal  effort.     Near  Ehrenber^  old  plaoer  ground  has  been  re-oc- 

cnpied  and  a  larger  area  discovered.     These  are  but  a  few  of  f 

the  more  prominent  placer  regions  of  the  Territory,  soon  if  not  | 

now  to  be  available  to  poor  men  as  well  as  rich,  if  Arizona  so  | 

fir  profits  by  the  past  experience  of  California  as  not  to  permit  h 
itB  riches  to  be  carried  oH  by  aliens.     In  regard  to  the  principal 
O0[n>cr  deposits   and   indications,  Professor  Raymond,  in  his 

United  States  Report  for  1875,  gives  a  valuable  letter  from  Mr.  t 

A.  Haraickell,  a  large  dealer  in  copi>er,  from  which  the  follow-  \ 

ing  extracts  are  made  :  i| 

"Thei  monnta'.ns  in  which  the  veins  and  deposits  of  copper  | 
(>GCar  lie  north  of  the  GUa  river,  and  between  its  tributary 

streams,  the  Rio  Francisco,  Prieto,  and  Bonito,  in  Arizona,  es-  ' 

tending  to  near  Silver  City,  in  New  Mexico  ;  and  although  at  a  l 
oonsiderable  altitude,  they  are  easily  accessible,  well  watered, 

timbered,  and  even  fertile.     The  copper  ores,  at  any  depth  thus  ) 

tai  reached  by  the  miner,  are  all  of  the  rich  decomposed  varie-  ■ 

ttei.     The  nature  of  the  copper  ore  in  the  veins  appears  the  ■ 

same  on  top  of  the  mountain  as  in  tho  gorge  1,000  foet  below ;  | 

tbe  same  a  few  feet  below  the  outcrop  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  ! 

shaft ;  richer  by  far,  and  in  greater  volume,  than  in  tho  famous  i, 

mine  of  0rmencta  in  Chili.      Solid  masses  of  red  oxyd,  copper  i 

glaoce,  and  true  carbonate  are  the  rogalar  ores  of  the  veins,  as  ■} 

distinctly  separate  from  the  varied  gangue-rocks  of  clay,  time-  J 

stone,  etc.,  as  the  most  economical  miner  could  wish,  and  lav-  !; 

ished  upon  the  mountaiiffe  in  truly  gigantic  proportions.     Yel-  i 
low  pyrites  are  not  found  as  yet,  but  m  several  places  so  much 
"   sdiron  occurs  with  the  glance  as  to  indicate  theie&txuaA- 
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formation  from  pyritous  minerals.  The  average  yield  of  the  ore 
dressed  by  hand  is  thirty-five,  fifty  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per ;  while,  unlike  sulphuret  ores,  these  oxydized  ores  can  be 
smelted  almost  as  readily  and  cheaply  as  the  concentrated  native 
copper-mineral  of  Lake  Superior,  which,  in  fact,  does  not  aver« 
age  much  higher  in  percentage  of  copper. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  this  great  wesJth  of  copper,  the  richest 
formation  thus  far  discovered  on  this  continent,  must  attract 
attention.  But  owing  to  the  distance  from  railroads,  and  the 
greater  difficulty  than  with  precious  metals  of  marketing  the 
products,  no  great  influx  of  mining  adventurers  has  taken  place ; 
but  better  than  this,  commercial  enterprise  has  taken  hold  of 
some  of  the  mining  claims,  working  them  with  capital,  skilled 
labor,  and  good  management. 

"  The  great  mines,  however,  are  over  the  border  in  Arizona, 
within  the  net  of  the  Gila  streams,  south  of  the  Sierra  Blanca 
and  east  of  the  Cordilleras  de  Gila,  being  situate,  politically,  in 
the  White  Mountain  Indian  reservation.  Croppmgs  and  de- 
posits of  carbonate  in  various  places  and  directions  invite  and 
amply  merit  thorough  geological  prospecting.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, only  the  oro-hydrography  of  the  region  has  been  ascer- 
tained and  reduced  to  accurate  maps  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  yet  published.  This  labor,  as  well  as  many  other 
difficult  tasks,  was  performed  by  that  splendid  corps  of  explor- 
ers. Lieutenant  Wheeler's  expedition.  Two  mines,  or  veins, 
have  been  sufficiently  prospected  and  explored ;  and  these  alone 
demonstrate  that  we  have  here  the  wealth  of  the  Chilian  mines 
concentrated  in  a  few  miles. 

"  The  Longfellow  mine,  situate  some  ten  miles  west  of  the 
post-office  town  of  Clifton,  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  unlike 
anything  thus  far  found  in  copper  formations.  The  length  of 
cropping  stripped  thus  far,  simply  because  it  is  all  that  appears 
on  the  surface,  and  satisfied  all  curiosity,  is  only  250  feet.  The 
length  of  copper-bearing  outcrops,  in  extension  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  admitted  to  show  thousands  of  feet,  giving  the  idea  of 
a  great  vein  having  given  rise  to  them.  The  ore  cropped  out 
along  the  slope  of  a  mountain  and  followed  the  turn  of  the 
mountain.  The  miners  have  labored  hard  to  find  the  direction 
of  their  vein  proper,  if  it  be  a  vein,  but  without  success.  Wher- 
ever they  sunk  or  tunneled  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  sixty,  eighty, 
one  hundred  feet  and  more,  below  the  outcrop,  and  witnout 
any  dead  work,  they  broke  out  ore ;  penetrating  seventy  feet 
into  the  mountain,  at  a  short  distance  below  the  outcrop,  noth- 
ing  hut  ore  was  found,  and  the  place  has  thus  necessarily  been 
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tamed  into  an  open  quarry,  and  engineering  operations  ad- 
journed to  ten  years  hence.  The  thing  resembles  a  large  iron- 
ore  bank,  and  indeed  iron  and  clay  occur  with  the  copper-ore. 
Some  seventy-five  tons  of  it,  undressed,  were  shipped  to  Balti- 
more, and  yielded  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  copper.  Since  then, 
most  of  the  ore  with  gangue  is  thrown  aside,  and  only  the  cop- 
per-glance and  red  oxyd  transported  to  the  smelting-works  at 
Clifton,  where  the  Mexican  blast-furnaces  are  first  used — ^worked 
by  hand-bellows — ^have  given  way  to  reverberating  furnaces  run 
by  Welsh  smelters  from  Baltimore,  who  have  built  a  stack  120 
feet  high  and  make  their  own  brick.  A  good  water-power,  fur- 
nished by  the  Rio  Francisco,  drives,  crushes,  etc.,  and  may  finally 
be  used  for  pressure-blast  engines  should  half-high  furnaces  be 
erected  for  quick  work.  Wood  being  plenty,  of  great  pyromet- 
rio  value,  (mesquit)  and  only  a  limited  business  contemplated 
at  present,  the  reverberatory  furnaces  are  now  most  convenient. 
The  stock  of  ore  in  dumps  ready  for  smelting,  or  in  course  of 
transportation  by  huge  wagons  from  the  mine  to  Clifton,  is 
1,600  tons,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will  produce  1,500,000  pounds 
of  pig-copper.  The  mining,  or  rather  quarrying,  goes  so  much 
ahead  of  the  capacity  of  smelting  and  transportation  that  a 
pause  had  to  be  made,  and  now  it  is  likely  that  the  miners  will 
have  a  mind  and  leisure  to  push  investigation  into  the  lay  and 
dip  and  bearing  of  their  ore-deposit,  and  to  prospect  the  contin- 
uations of  it. 

"  The  crude  pig-copper  produced  was  shipped  to  Baltimore 
— some  200,000  pounds — and  being  refined  proved  soft  and 
good  in  quality,  as  did  also  that  from  the  New  Mexico  mines. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  neither  antimony,  arsenic,  nickel, 
nor  tin  occurs  with  the  ores  of  the  region. 

"  While  this  mountain  of  ore  should  prepare  us  for  surprises 
in  that  locality,  it  is  totally  eclipsed  by  the  Coronado  mines, 
some  three  miles  west  of  the  Longfellow,  and  discovered  by  the 
party  working  the  latter.  The  discovery  had  been  kept  secret 
until  the  land  had  been  cut  off  from  the  Indian  reservation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  restored  to  the  public 
domain.  This  fact  being  advised  by  telegraph  and  swift  ex- 
presses, a  relocation  was  made  by  the  discoverer,  thus  securing 
a  virgin  title  that  can  never  be  disturbed. 

'*  Here  we  have  a  true  vein,  in  a  limestone  and  granite  for- 
mation, cutting  mountains  and  gorges  9,000  feet  long  as  the 
crow  flies,  and  probably  much  longer,  as  a  mountain  of  green 
carbonates,  some  miles  beyond,  seems  to  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Gay-colored  croppings  of  carbonate  plainly  define  ^xA 
picture  out  the  course  of  the  vein.     Six  differeiiti  ii2txxvfc^\i^^^ 
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be  given  to  the  successive  locations,  viz :  Boulder,  Horseshoe, 
Coronado,  Copper  Crown,  Crown  Reef,  Matilda.  The  width 
of  croppings  varies,  averaging  thirty  feet,  widest  135  feet,  and 
narrowest  two  feet  at  the  commencement,  which  is  in  Twin 
Canon.  The  vein  runs  along  both  sides  of  the  caflon,  plainly 
visible  here,  of  solid  red  oxyd,  then  ascends  the  mountain  on 
both  sides,  one  of  them  rising  1,000  feet  perpendicular,  trial-pits 
showing  copper-glance  in  limestone  and  other  ores  of  copper 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  vein  for  over  13,000  feet  super- 
ficial. The  main  work  has  been  done  on  the  Horseshoe,  where 
the  croppings  are  wide,  specimens  from  the  whole  width  of 
which,  carbonates,  assayed  over  fifty  per  cent.  An  adit  was 
here  cut  fifteen  feet  below  outcrop,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
found  to  be  solid  copper-glance  for  twenty  feet  into  the  vein, 
being  as  far  as  the  work  was  carried  up  to  the  time  of  my  en- 
voy's departure.  Curiosity  prompted  him  to  turn  the  adit  into 
a  wide  open  cut,  and  he  found  that  the  smaller  veins  cropping 
out  had  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  already  run  together  into 
one  vein,  and  to  all  appearances  this  may  continife  for  the  whole 
width  of  135  feet.  This  show  is  enormous,  almost  incredible, 
but  there  it  now  lies  bare,  ready  for  anybody's  inspection. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  show  a  gigantic  ore-course,  bared  in 
the  caiion  at  1,000  feet  below  the  highest  point,  and  the  same 
ore  shows  everywhere.  The  general  course  of  the  vein  is 
northerly,  but  it  varies  much  from  a  straight  line,  and  at  one 
point  is  covered  for  600  feet  by  a  land  slide. 

"  Thus  far  the  cost  of  mining  and  smelting  has  been  five  cents 
per  pound  of  copper,  and  the  transportation  to  Baltimore  six 
cents  per  pound.  The  distances  are :  From  Clifton  to  Silver 
City,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  Silver  City  to  Las  Cruces, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles ;  from  there  to  terminus  of  rail- 
road in  Colorado,  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  This  distance 
will  be  shortened  as  the  railroad  progresses  toward  Santa  F6. 
All  these  are  mail-routes,  but  the  merchandise  is  transported 
during  eight  months  of  the  year  by  ox  and  mule  transportation, 
which  take  copper  as  return  freight  at  four  to  five  cents,  and 
extra  at  six  cents  per  pound.  The  Coronado  Company,  how- 
ever, contemplate  running  a  train  sufficient  to  carry  two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  copper  to  market." 

One  mercantile  firm  in  Mesilla,  New  Mexico,  alone,  during  a 
recent  period  of  twelve  months,  imported  1,000,000  pounds 
of  merchandise,  and  exported  1,500,000  pounds  of  copper  and 
50,000  pounds  of  wool.  A  member  of  the  firm  is  examining 
into  the  Texas  route,  via  Austin,  with  a  view  of  shipping  by  it 
at  a  lower  rate  than  by  El  Moro,  in  the  same  territory. 
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The  history  of  coal  explorations  and  discoveries  in  Arijsona 
is  one  of  peculiar  interest ;  and  the  recent  extensive  discoveries 
of  coal  in  the  Territory  were  alone  wanting  to  make  Arizona 
without  its  peer  in  the  United  States,  as  regards  a  combina- 
tion of  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  natural  gifts.     From 
Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Report  of  Explorations,  in  1871,  and  ac- 
companying documents,  it  appears  that  prior  to  that  date  Dr. 
Newberry  had  discovered  indications  of  coal  on  the  Colorado 
Plateau;   and  Lieutenant  E.  E.  Howell  says:   "If  the  thick 
beds  of  lower  cretaceous  coal  reported  by  Dr.  Newberry  do 
indeed  belong  to  this  same  horizon,  then  the  lower  cretaceous 
coal  of  the   Colorado  Plateau  system  is  the  most  extensive 
known";  and  the  "if"  can  now   almost  be  dispensed  with. 
Coal  was  seen  by  members  of  that  expedition  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Virgin  River,  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  tertiary 
strata ;  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Paria,  near  Paria,  Utah ;  twen- 
ty-five miles  west  of  Oraybe,  (one  of  the  Moqui  villages)  at  the 
mouth  of  a  little  caiion  (110  deg.  long.,  36  deg.  20  min.  lat.) 
there  was  a  bed  of  pure  coal  eight  and  a-half  feet  in  thickness, 
and  a  little  farther  down  the  canon  a  lower  bed  four  to  five  feet 
in  thickness ;  two  or  three  miles  north  one  bed  twenty-five  feet 
in  thickness,  supposed  to  be  the  same  mentioned  by  Dr.  New- 
berry ;  there  were  also  seen  at  the  Moqui  towns  and  east  of 
Mount  Taylor,  "enough  to  indicate  that  the  bed  continues, 
with  greater  or  less  thickness,  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande." 
"  The  coal  beds  are  included  in  the  shale ;  whenever  there 
shall  be  a  market,  coal  will  be  developed  in  all  the  indicated 
areas  of  cretaceous  outcrop."    A  coal  opening  was  also  seen 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Camp  Apache  ;  four  seams  of  coal  four 
to  five  and  a-half  feet  in  thickness  were  seen  twelve  miles  west 
of  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  and  again  at  the  north-west 
slope  of  the  White  Mountains.    Some  distance  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  last,  is  the  coal  region  of  Arivaipa  Caiion,  discov- 
ered this  Pall  by  Philip  Kohlheyer  and  Charles  Blackburn, 
which  has  been  laid  off    into  five  claims  of  320  acres  each. 
These  strata  are  horizontal,  in  a  sandstone  formation ;    and 
when  the  railroad  reaches  the  vicinity,  the  coal  here  (evidently 
anthracite)  will  be  invaluable  for  mining  and  manufacturing 
developments  in  Pinal,  Maricopa,  and  Pima  counties.     A  vein 
of  good  coal  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  about  fifty  miles 
from  Mesilla.     More  anthracite  coal  is  reported  "  in  the  near 
neighborhood  with  silver  mines  in  the  hills  of  the  Salt  River 
Vafley,"  of  which  a  mass  is  said  to  have  been  exposed  120  feet 
in  width  and  a  mile  in  length,  but  no  more  definite  location  \& 
stated. 
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Mr.  Charles  P.  Stanton,  vouched  for  as  a  competent  geolo- 
gist, published  in  the  Prescott  WeekLy  lliRner^  under  date  of 
November  9th,  an  interesting  communication  relating  to  the 
coal  fields  of  Yavapai  County.  He  claims  that  nearly  or  quite 
88,000  square  miles  of  coal  formation  are  to  be  traced ;  so  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  coal  measures  of  the  United  States 
are  embraced  in  this  Territory.  Mr.  Stanton  says :  "  The  east- 
em  edge  of  this  great  Tertiary  Basin  commences  at  Tierra 
Ausarilla,  and  runs  south  to  Santa  Anna,  New  Mexico.  The 
beds  vary  in  size  from  two  inches  to  twenty  feet.  Close  to 
Fort  Defiance,  in  Yavapai  County,  a  vein  exists  nine  feet  thick. 
I  conveyed  to  the  blacksmith  shop  at  that  agency,  in  1873,  one 
hundred  pounds  of  this  coal,  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting 
on  its  qualities  for  welding  iron,  which  it  readily  did.  I  spent 
two  days  at  this  blacksmith  shop  burning  this  fuel,  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  excellent  bituminous  coal, 
and  to  rfmk  next  to  anthracite  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  as 
neat  as  anthracite,  leaving  no  stain  on  the  fingers.  It  pro- 
duces no  offensive  gas  or  odor,  and  is  thus  superior  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view ;  and,  when  brought  into  general  use,  it  will 
be  a  great  favorite  for  culinary  purposes.  It  contains  no  de- 
structive elements,  leaves  very  little  ash,  no  clinkers,  and  pro- 
duces no  more  erosive  effects  on  stoves,  grates,  or  steam-boil- 
ers than  dry  wood.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  pre- 
eminently useful  for  generating  steam  and  for  smelting  ores. 
This  description  will  apply  to  aU  the  coal  in  this  great  Arizona 
Coal  Basin,  with  but  few  exceptions.  It  is  in  the  paleozoic 
lower  tertiary,  and  lower  silurian  sandstone,  and  calciferous 
sand-rock,  with  areneaceous  clay,  and  in  some  places  dark  cre- 
taceous clays,  with  red  hematite  and  spathic  iron  ores.  Close 
to  the  western  base  of  the  dizzy  peak,  or  butte,  on  which  the 
Moqui  Indians  have  erected  their  village,  is  another  immense 
bed  of  coal.  *  *  *  It  rests  on  a  bed  of  carbonaceous  clay, 
and  in  the  clay  are  nodules  of  iron  ore,  full  of  impressions  of 
deciduous  leaves,  with  an  abundance  of  small  bivalves  and 
other  shells. 

"  The  next  great  bed'  of  coal  encountered  *  *  *  is  situ- 
ated about  twenty  miles  northwest  from  the  Moqui  villages, 
and  close  to  the  northern  verge  of  the  Painted  Desert.  *  * 
It  is  twenty-three  feet  thick,  and  boldly  crops  out  for  a  distance 
of  three  nules.  This  coal  is  close,  compact,  and  close-burning, 
melts  and  swells  in  the  fire,  and  runs  together,  forming  a  very 
hot  fire,  and  leaves  little  residuum.  It  resembles,  in  external 
i^j>earance,  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal.    It  is,  however. 
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f  hard  to  ignite.  •  •  •  The  trend  of  the  coal  beds  ii 
north  aod  south,  and  overlying  this  great  deposit  is  drab  clay, 
passing  up  into  areno-calcareous  grits  composed  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  oyster  shells,  •  *  with  nameroua  other  fossils, 
which  must  have  existed  in  this  great  brackish  inland  sea, 
about  the  daVn  of  the  tertiary  period,  probably  in  the  eocene 
age. 

"  In  this  great  Arizona  oarboniferona  basin  there  is  not  a 
square  mile  in  which  the  coal  does  not  crop  out  on  the  surface, 
Taiying  in  size  from  two  inches  to  twenty  feet.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  owing  to  the  tremendous  drift  erosion  which  has 
taken  place  here  at  a  comparatively  modern  date — either  mio- 
'  cene  or  pliocene  age.  The  paleozoic,  mesozoic,  and  cenozoio 
times,  with  their  triassio,  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  tertiary,  post-ter- 
tiary, upper  and  lower  Silurian,  eocene,  miocene,  and  pliocene 
periods,  are  in  tlus  great  carboniferous  basin  tumbled  and 
crumbled  together,  in  indeecribubte  oonfusiou,  so  much  so  tha.t 
twenty  geologists  would  fail,  during^  the  collective  labors  of 
I  their  lives,  to  fully  expose  and  elucidate  the  subject.  What 
the  great  synchronous  causes  were  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. I  have  seen  here  petrified  forests  of  great  extent  and 
sjlicified  trunks  of  trees  of  gigantic  proportions.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  some  of  the  synclinal  valleys  of  this  great  region 
oil  wili  be  found  in  great  abundance." 

In  the  best  characteriaties  of  true  fissure  veins,  the  metal- 
bearing  veins  of  Arizona  are  probably  unexcelled  and  rarely 
equaled  elsewhere.  The  character  of  the  wall  rooks  is  so  va- 
ried that  experiences  elsewhere,  in  and  of  themselves,  surest 
doubts  as  to  permanency  not  warranted  by  experience  nere. 
The  ores  of  Yavapai  County  so  strikingly  contrast  with  others 
that  erperienced  men  from  other  mining  regions  are  unable,  by 
appearance,  to  discriminate  poor  ore  from  rich  ore.  Minerals, 
obeying  the  universal  law  of  progression,  seek  by  natural  selec- 
tioa  to  assume  arborescent  forms,  electric  or  magnetic  forces 
playing  a  most  important  part  in  those  great  realms  of  unex- 
plained phenomena  pertaining  to  the  production  and  concen- 
tration of  our  gold  and  silver  veins  and  deposits.  The  action 
of  water  sets  free  the  metallic  particles,  which  permeate  by  in- 
filtration or  specific  gravity  into  porous  stratifications,  fissures, 
and  alluviums,  and  then  attempting  to  assume  arborescent  or 
crystalline  forms,  after  assuming  which  they  are  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  gases  and  acids  into  the  combinations  as  we 
now  find  them.  At  the  water  line  the  ore  usually  changes  its 
character.     As  illustrating  this  theory — in  the  Timber  lode. 
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Leeds  District,  Utah,  where  the  formation  is  in  sandstone  fifty 
feet  deep,  petnfied  limbs,  tree  trunks  and  shrubbery  are  found 
in  the  lode  itself,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  horn  silver, 
certainly  not  ejected  from  the  earth.  To  the  mineralogist  and 
geologist  the  subject  ofEers  a  field  of  rare  and  attractive  investi- 
gation. The  following  table,  prepared  especially  f ©r  this  work, 
and  based  on  such  authorities  ns  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  reports, 
the  annual  U.  S.  mineral  reports  of  Professor  Raymond,  etc., 
the  writings  and  reports  of  such  savans  and  explorers  as  Ehren- 
berg,  Pumpelly,  Kustel,  Brunckow,  Poston,  W.  G.  Boyle,  Pro- 
fessor Rickard  and  others,  must  prove  of  v^ue.  It  is  of  coarse 
quite  imperfect,  but  is  believed  to  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes : 

Mineralogical  Table  of  Arizona. 

ELEMKSTS. 

Copper,  (native) Bio  Francisco,  Aztec  District,  Santa  Bita  Mount- 
ains. 

Silver,  (native) Cerbat  Kange. 

Grold Final  Bange,  Wickenburg,  Bio  Francisco,  Fort 

Bowie. 

SUIiPHIDES. 

Fyrite Aztec   District,    Santa  Bita   Mountains,  Cerbat 

Bange,  Hnalapais  District.  ^ 

Sphalerite,  (zinc-  "^^^ 

Dlende) Cerbat  Bange,  Aztec  and  Tyndall  Districts,  Sanra^ 

Bita  Mountains. 

Galenite Wheatstone  Mountain,  Hualapais  District,  Aztec 

and  Tyndall  Districts,  Santa  Bita  Mountains. 
Chalcocite,  (copper- 
glance)  Bio  Bonito,  Bio  Francisco,  Tumbull  Peak,  Hnala- 
pais District,  Aztec  District,  Santa  Bita  Moant> 
ains. 
Covellite,  (blue  copper)  Bio  Francisco,  Aztec  District,  Santa  Bita  Mount- 
ains. 

Chalcop3rrite Hualax>ais  District. 

Areentite,  (silver 

glance) Aztec  and  Tyndall  Districts,  Santa  Bita  Moxmt- 

ains. 
Stembergite,  (iron  and 
silver  sulphide) Aztec  District,  Santa  Bita  Mountains,  Bio  Fran- 
cisco. 
Pyrargyrite,  (ruby  sil- 
ver)    Pioneer  and  Globe  Districts.  Hualapais  Bange, 

Santa  Bita  Mountains,  Bradshaw  Mountains. 

METALLIC  OXTDS. 

Hematite Colorado  Biver,  Bio  Francisco,  Cerbat  Bange. 

Limonite Bocker  Creek,  Dos  Cabezas. 

Menacanite,   (titanifer- 

ous  oxyd  of  iron)  . . .  Dragoon  Mountains. 
Pyrolusite,  (peroxyd  of 

manganese) Tyndall  and  Aztec  Districts,  Santa  BitaMonntatns. 

Massicot Santa  Bita  Mountains. 

Mminm Santa  Bita  Mountains,  Castle  Dome,  HualapaiB 

District. 


!^^^^^  "^-^  - 
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o^iYDS— Continued, 
Caprite,  (red  ozyd  of 

copp^) .« . . .  Bio  Francisco,  Aztec  District,  Santa  Bita  Monnt- 

ains. 
Stetefeldite Aztec  and  Tyndall  Districts,  Santa  Bita  Mountains. 

OHLOBODES. 

Gerariryrite,  (chloride 

of  silver) Frescott,  Aztec,  and  Tyndall  Distripts,  Santa  Bita 

Mountains,  Hualapais  District. 
Embolite,  (bromo-chlo- 

ride  of  silver) Aztec  and  Tyndall  Districts,  Santa  Bita  Mountains. 

Chlorides  of  calcium 

and  magnesium. Bio  Francisco. 

CABBONATES. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 

(Trona) Frescott,  Dragoon  Mountains. 

Calcite Gamp  Apache,  mouth  of  Paria  Creek. 

Cerussite,  (carbonate 

of  lead) Santa  Bita  Mountains,  Castle  Dome,  Yuma  Co., 

San  Xavier  District,  Fima  Co. 
Malachite,  (green  car- 
bonate of  copper). . . .  Bio  Francisco,  Gila  Bonito  Creek,  Bio  San  Carlos, 

Tumbull  Peak. 
Azniite,  (blue  carbon- 
ate of  copper) Bio  Francisco,  Aztec  and  Tyndall  Districts,  Santa 

Bita  Mountains. 

SUIiPHATES. 

Sulphate  of  soda Santa  Catalina  Bange,  Dos  Cabezas,  Sunset  Cross- 
ing. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia. .  Santa  Catalina  Bange. 
Oypsum,  (sulphate  of 

lune) Wheatstone  Mountains,  Sunset  Crossing,  Cation 

Butte. 
Sulphate  of  copper  and 
iron Santa  Bita  Mountains. 

lOTBATES. 

27 itre Cosnino  Caves. 

SILICIC  ACID. 

Agate Bocker  Creek,  Aztec  District,  Santa  Bita  Mount- 
ains. 

Jasper Colorado-Chiquito,  Navajo  Beservation,   Moqui 

villages,  Santa  Bita  Mountains. 

Flint. » Painted  Desert. 

Opal Chevelon*8  Fork. 

Chalcedony Cerbat  Bange,  Cordillera  del  Bio  Gila,  San  Carlos 

Creek,  Santa  Bita  Moimtains. 

Amethyst 

Silicified  wood Navajo  Beservation,  Painted  Desert,  Sunset  Cross- 
ing. 

Quartz  crystals Santa  Bita  Mountains,  Cerbat  Bange. 

SILICATES. 

Garnet Black  Canon. 

OrUioclase In  large  crystals  in  the  Dragoon  Moimtains,  Pinal 

Bange. 
Sanadine Camp  Apache,  Caliuro  Bange ;  Cottonwood  Island 

and  Black  Canon,  Colorado  Biver;  BlueBidge 

Mountains,  Detrital  Valley. 
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BiLLCATES—CorUinuecL 

Pumice }   Bio  Gila,  Peloncillo  Bange,  Bill  WiUiams'  Mount- 
Obsidian  I       ain. 

Biotite Graham  Peak. 

Mnscovite Pinaleno  Bange,  Hoalapals  District. 

Amphibol Graham  Peak,  Santa  Catalina  Bange. 

Ghrysocolla Bio  Gila. 

Talc Santa  Bita  Mountains. 

Kaolinite Bio  Gila,  Bio  Francisco. 

OBGAXIC  COMPOUNDS. 

Wheelerite,  (C*H«0)..  Navajo  Beservation. 
Bituminous  coal  and 

lignite Camp  Apache,  Moqui  villa^s,  Golorado-Ghiqulto, 

East  Pima  County,  near  tlie  Gila  Canons. 

ROCKS. 

Granite Pinaleno  Ban^e,  Pinal  Bange,  Dragoon  Mount- 
ains, Santa  Catalina  Bange,  Grand  Canon,  San 
Prieto,  Cerbat,  Banges  near  Prescott. 

Syenite Chiricahui  Bange. 

Gneiss Cerbat  Bange,  Graham  Bange,  Grand  Colorado 

Canon,  Black  Mountains,  Camp  Bowie,  San  Pri- 
eto, Santa  Catalina  Bange,  Santa  BitaMountains. 

Quartzite,  (massive) . . .  Turnbull  Peak,  Sierra  Ancha,  Canon  Creek,  Mo- 

gollon  Mesa,  Camp  Bowie. 

Mica  schist Pinaleno  Bange. 

Primitive  clay-slate.  . .  Pinaleno  Bange. 

Sandstone Moqui  villages,  Painted  Desert,  Aubrey  Cliffs, 

Grand  Colorado  Canon,  House  Bock  Plateau, 


Tres  Hermanos  Basin,  Chevelon's  Fork,  Big  Dry 
Fork,  Black  Canon  Bange,  Bio  Colorado,  Detrir 
Limestone :  tal  Valley,  Santa  Bita  \  alley. 

1.  Paleozoic Bowlder  Canon,  Bio  Colorado,    Santa   Catalina 

Bange,  Dragoon  Mountains,  Big  Dry  Fork,  Chiri- 
cahui Bange,  Camp  Apache,  San  Francisco  Pla- 
teau, Grand  Canon,  Kaibab  Plateau,  Kanab 
Canon,  Sheavwitz  Plateau,  Santa  Bita  Mount- 
ains. 

2.  Cretaceous Ojo  del  Oso. 

ERUPTIVE  ROCKS. 

Bhyolite Caliuro  Bange,  Peloncillo  Bange,  Bio  Francisco, 

Postal's  Banch,  Truxton  Springs,  Cerbat  and 
Hualapais  Banges. 

Trachyte. Cordillera  del  Bio  Gila,    Bio   Benito,    Colorado 

Bange,  Sierra  Blanca,  Black  Mountains,  Mount 
Floyd,  Mount  Sitgreaves,  Mount  Kendrick. 

Basalt Mogollon  Mesa,  Ciimi)  Apache,  Caiion  Butte,  Sun- 
set Tanks,  DogButtes,  Point  Lookout,  PelonciUo 
Bange,  Triplets,  Black  Hills,  Truxton  Springs, 
JMount   Davis,    Cerbat    Bange,    Black     Ce^on 

Volcanic  tufa  and  con-      Bange,  Bio  Colorado. 

glomerate Caliuro  Bange,  Triplets,  Black  CaSon  Banse,  Bio 

Colorado,  Gila  Valley,  Sierra  Cabeza,  Pneto. 

Lava Black  Canon  Bange,  Bio  Colorado,  Sierra  Cabeza, 

Prieto. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald: 
^^  We  doubt  if  any  portion  of  the  United  States  shows  more 
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signs  of  movement,  everything  being  considered,  than  Arizona 
does  to-day.  It  is  felt  in  mining  circles  that  the  Comstock 
lode  will  not  mnch  longer  engross  the  attention  of  investors. 
In  fact,  it  is  known  that  it  no  longer  does  so  engross  it.  There 
is  now  daily  passing  through  Los  Angeles  an  unobtrusive  but 
valuable  class  of  people,  who  go  to  Arizona  with  the  intention, 
if  the  indications  should  warrant  it,  of  putting  money  and  en- 
ergy into  the  development  of  the  mines  of  that  Territory. 

"  We  have  felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  opinions  formeS  of  Ar- 
izona as  a  mining  section,  and  we  have  neglected  no  opportu- 
nity of  familiarizing  ourselves  with  those  formed  by  intelligent 
prospectors.  These  nearly  all  come  and  go  via  Los  Angeles, 
so  that  our  opportunities  for  collecting  the  general  judgment 
have  been  excellent.  We  have  availed  ourselves  of  them  ever 
since  we  took  up  our  residence  in  Los  Angeles,  about  three 
years  since.  Then,  almost  every  prospector  one  struck  had  a 
different  estimate  of  the  mining  outcome  of  Arizona.  Fully 
one-half  of  those  who  had  made  any  detailed  examination  of 
the  Territory  were  distrustful  of  the  outcome.  Very  different 
is  the  present  testimony.  All  classes  unite  in  the  opinion  that 
Arizona  is  wonderfully  rich,  that  deposits  of  the  precious 
metals  abound  almost  everywhere,  and  that,  even  in  the  pres- 
ent year,  the  shipments  of  bullion  will  be  quite  extensive.  We 
risk  nothing  in  assuming  that  more  bullion  is  shipped  from  the 
Territory  now  in  a  single  month  than  was  shipped  in  a  twelve- 
month, two  years  ago. 

"  Now  is  undoubtedly  the  golden  time  for  investment  in  Ar- 
izona. .  Interests  can  be  acquired  now  for  comparatively  little 
money  which  will  command  fancy  figures  a  year  hence.  This 
offers  a  capital  opportunity  for  men  of  experience  and  means." 

We  now  come  to  a  question  as  difficult  as  it  is  important ; 
that  is,  the  amount  of  production  in  Arizona  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, on  which  estimates  widely  differ.  Mr.  Raymond,  in  his 
*' Mineral  Resources"  for  1875,  had  estimated  the  production 
in  Arizona,  for  1874,  at  $487,000,  basing  that  estimate  largely 
on  detailed  reports;  and  that  of  New  Mexico  at  $500,000, 
which  the  citizens  of  the  last  named  Territory  considered  too 
low.  The  superintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express 
Company,  Mr.  Valentine,  estimated  the  product  for  1875  at : 

Gold  dust  and  bullion  by  express $23,500 

Ores  and  base  bullion  by  freight 85,593 

Total $109,093 
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On  whioh  Mr.  Raymond  remarks :  '^  That  this  is  ridicolonslY 
low,  no  one  who  knows  how  many  men  are  mining  in  Arizona 
can  for  a  moment  doubt."  It  is  certain  that  at  that  time,  and 
for  some  time  subsequently,  there  were  no  express  offices  in 
Arizona ;  that  bullion  was  largely  taken  out  of  the  Territory 
priyately  and  by  mail ;  that  considerable  silyer  was  contained 
m  shipments  of  copper  and  lead  ore,  of  which  silyer  no  ac- 
count would  appear,  except  in  the  returns  of  the  mines ;  and 
further,  that  considerable  bullion  was,  and  is,  shipped  via  New 
Mexico,  for  which  Arizona  gets  no  credit.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  at  that  time  the  express  company  had  no  great  fa^ 
cihties  for  obtaining  information ;  and  that,  eyen  now,  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silyer  produced  do  not  go  by  ex- 
press. John  Wasson,  Suryeyor-General  of  the  Territory,  es- 
timated the  product  for  1875  at  $1,500,000.  A  recent  estimate 
places  the  product  of  Arizona  for  the  present  year  at  $1,500,000 
silyer,  and  $500,000  gold.  With  a  yiew  to  determine  this 
point,  the  following  monthly  products  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
mines  are  tabulated : 

Stonewall  Jackson,  and  other  mmes  owned  by  same 

company $100,000 

Peck 50,000 

McCracken. '. 75,000 

Signal 80,000 

Tip-Top 75,000 

Silyer  King 30,000 

Warsaw  (Oro  Blanco  District)   .37,000 

Total $447,000 

Or  $5,364,000  per  annum  from  seyen  of  the  leading  mines. 
Other  mines  in  Mojaye  County  in  the  aggregate  probably  equal 
$1,750,000  more,  or  an  aggregate  of  oyer  seyen  millions  for  all 
of  Mojaye  County,  and  a  few  of  the  leading  mines  elsewhere, 
leaving  out  hundreds  of  rich  mines  in  the  other  five  counties. 
The  estimate  for  Nevada  this  year  is  $50,000,000  ;  and  it  needs 
no  Sutro  tunnels,  or  other  expensive  schemes,  to  get  out  twice 
that  amount  in  Arizona,  with  half  the  capital,  one-fourth  the 
labor,  and  one-third  the  cost.  When  the  msane  policy  of  de- 
preciating our  own  product  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  in  order 
to  further  the  schemes  of  European  financiers  and  American 
speculators,  is  put  down,  (as  it  must  be  at  any  cost)  the  busi- 
ness of  silver  mining  will  receive  a  further  impetus,  inasmuch 
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aa  we  urgently  need  as  enrrency  to-day  more  than  sis  times  the 
annual  product  of  all  the  silver  mines  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  (probably  incomplete)  of  the  new 
qasrtz  mills  parchaaed  or  erected  in  Arizona  within  the  six 
months  ending  October,  1877,  via : 

Blampt. 

CbampioQ  (steam  drop) .    2 

Townsend  &  Co.  (6  already  up) 10 

Signal 10 

Haokberry 10 

Dean 10 

Masterson's  Turkey  Creek 5 

Silrer  Bang 5 

Peek  (orig^ally  Black  Warrior) 10 

MeCraeken 20 

Walnut  Grove  (10  ?) 6 

Snowies  (Empire  Flat) 10 

Total 97 

Some  of  those  preTiously  in  operation  are  as  follows : 

Stamps, 

Oteich 10 

TidweU 3 

fVederick's ■ 10 

Kineral  Park 5 

Greenwood  10 

Morrill  &  Ketchum 6 

Aitkn 6 

Constancia  (now  Luke's) 10 

Crook  (10?) 6 

Bin  Smith's 10 

Vulture, 40 

Cormorant         5 

A  few  mills  in  the  Ilualapai  District,  not  specified,  esti- 
mated at 16 

134 

At  the  low  estimate  of  tl,000  per  stamp  per  month,  (and 
wme  run  na  high  as  $8,000)  the  mills  above  recorded  would 
nuike  12,772,000  of  bullion  per  annum.  This  is  esclusive  of 
Hnelling  works,  of  ore  shipped  for  reduction  elsewhere,  and  of 
^6ry  large  quantities  ou  the  "dumps"  awaiting  expeuted  fa- 
flJMeg  for  reduction.    But  these  mills  are  entirely  itiade^^Mft 
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for  the  purpose.  Mills  and  smelting  works  are  still  urgentlj 
needed  in  every  mining  district;  and  with  competent  manr 
agers  are  certain  to  pay  a  liberal  percentage  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, if  used  wholly  for  custom  work,  where  no  risk  is  possi- 
ble except  such  as  might  result  from  a  failure  of  all  the  mines 
within  convenient  distance.  If  capitalists  will  invest  money  in 
such  enterprises  as  these,  bringing  solid  and  certain  returns,  it 
would  not  only  be  far  more  desirable  for  the  community,  but 
better  for  themselves  than  when  put  into  stocks,  land-grabs, 
and  other  forms  of  respectable  gambling.  Gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  iron,  wood,  coal,  a  bracing  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  irri- 
gating facilities  over  a  large  area  only  needing  development — 
these  constitute  a  combination  of  natural  resources  only  need- 
ing roads,  capital,  and  labor  to  make  Arizona  the  richest  State 
in  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  V. 
MINES,  MIUS,  AND  LOCATIONS. 

CNHB,  ETC.,  INTHBSEVERAI.  CODBTIES.  YAVAPAI  OOTJUTT ; 
'tTH  SODIHERN  ARIZONA ;  MlNEKALB  AND  DiaTBIOTH  SBAB 
[ABACTEB     01'    OBESi       LoCATOBS;      TuWBi    AND    Mrr.IJI. 

Copper  AItmeb  at  Clutok;  Coalj  Xjar  ob  ijacAxioss  m  Yavapai 
CoDJiTT.  Fdia  Ooonty;  Tek  Sasta  Cruz.Vau^v;  0:a)  Mbxicam 
"Wouks;  Mduso  Dibtricts;  Coppeb,  Qalksa,  asd  AiiGEHTiFEaocs 
Obesj  Coal;  Table  of  Mines  cj  Pqia  CoDNlr.    Pikal  ah»  Mabicopa 

COHSTIES ;   PlOSBEa  ANU   GhOBE  DlBTEICTS  [  MiKINO  CaMPB  AND  TOWMB  [ 

DBacEipnoxB  amd  Locationb;  VALOAtitJf  Ikfobmation;  Silver  Knro; 
Gi*be;  Stonewall  Jackson;  Vultube  Mine;  Coppeb  Lode;  Tablb 
orSIiNBs  in  Pinal  and  Mabicopa  Coitkties.  Vitwa  Coontt;  Fibst 
AmmrcAN  MmiifG;  Castlb  Dome;  "Wbaveb;  Haeouvah;  Co3t  op 
Iji£Ob  AND  Living;  List  op  Mines.    Mojavh  Coosiif;   MouNTAim; 

SeFFLXUXNTS  ;   MlNEBALS  AND  MlNES ;  TABLE  OP  MlNES. 

While  the  mining  wealth  of  Srtntbern  Arizona  was  known 
centuries  ago,  even  to  racee  which,  in  respect  of  written 
records,  are  pre-historic,  that  of  the  north  (that  is,  as  far  as 
settlements  havs  yet  extended)  dates  in  tlie  main  from  1857  to 
1B63,  in  which  latter  year  the  Weaver  diggings  were  found  by 
American  explorers  arriving  from  the  Colorado  river  and  the 
Fitna  villages.  Subsequently  ascending  the  Hassayampa,  one 
of  these  explorers,  in  the  winter  of  1863-4,  reached  Lynx 
Creek  at  about  ten  miles  east  of  Prescott.  In  1866,  Mr.  Ehren- 
bergh  (who  discovered  the  celebrated  Vulture  mine)  predicted 
the  results  of  future  developments  when  he  wrote  that  there 
was  "  a  continuous  range  of  gold-bearing  rock  from  near  Wick- 
anhui^  to  ten  miles  north  of  Prescott,  and  from  the  Lower 
HttBeayampa  to  the  Agua  Fria,  which  wonid  embrace  an  area 
of  nt  least  one  thousand  sq^uare  miles.  The  containing  rock  is 
nearly  the  same  in  this  entire  section."  And  in  the  traet  thua 
designated,  the  mining  districts  and  mine  locations  are  now 
JWfE  numerous  than  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Territory  com- 
not  bocanse  of  its  intrinsic  superioiity,  bat  because  in 
pitst  years  it  could  be  protected  with  less  difficulty  from  Indian 
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attacks,  and  was  less  liable  to  Mexican  depredations.    Hence 
a  comparatiye  concentration  of  population^  with  its  accom- 

{)anying  facilities.  Up  to  October  1st,  1876,  of  11^605  mines 
ocated,  and  recorded  in  the  Territory,  7,298  were  in  the 
county  of  Yavapai ;  but  the  proportion  is  probably  much  less 
at  the  present  time,  and  will  continue  to  diminish  as  the  causes 
which  once  impeded  the  development  of  the  generally  richer 
southern  mines  pass  further  back  into  history. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Prescott  the  general  direction  of  the  mount- 
ain ranges,  ouartz  veins,  and  dikes  trends  from  north-west  to 
south-east.  The  country  rocks  are  metamorphic  slates,  feld- 
spathic  granites  of  various  tints,  veins  of  epidote  and  horn- 
blende, quartzites  and  white  quartz  stained  with  ozyd  of  iron. 
These  last  are  very  prominent,  of  great  length  and  width,  but 
rarely  carry  any  precious  metals.  These  veins  are  in  most  in- 
stances barely  outcropping  upon  the  tops  of  the  rounded  hills, 
but  easily  traced  by  the  float.  In  some  localities  trap  rocks 
and  metamorphic  slate  dikes  are  very  prominent.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  slate  formations  the  principal  metal-bearing  veins  are 
to  be  found,  the  metal  veins  usually  running  parallel,  in  a  few 
instances  only  crossing  at  nearly  right  angles.  Volcanic  trap 
rock  and  scoria  lie  scattered  over  the  table  lands  or  mesas,  dis- 
integrated, then  washed  away,  leaving  the  rounded  foothills 
with  their  primitive  characters  but  slightly  disturbed.  The 
alluvial  detritus  was  washed  into  the  valleys,  impregnated  with 
alkaline  salts  and  vegetable  matter,  forming  a  dark,  rich  mold, 
and  producing  splendid  crops.  Gold  has  been  found  in  nearly 
every  locality  in  Yavapai  county  wherever  diligent  search  has 
been  made,  both  in  veins  and  in  bars  and  gulches.  It  is  noticed 
that  the  lodes  when  first  opened  carry  a  good  percentage  of 
gold,  but  at  a  greater  depth  run  into  or  carry  a  large  per  cent, 
of  sUver.  It  is  found  also  in  the  granitic,  feldspathic,  quartz- 
ose,  hornblendic,  slate,  and  talcose  rocks,  free  and  intimately 
mixed  with  various  sulphides,  often  in  beautiful  crystals  of  the 
octohedral  form;  wire  gold  has  been  found;  also  scales  and 
nuggets  of  respectable  size. 

Silver  occurs,  native,  in  various  lodes,  in  tangled  wires,  ar- 
borescent filaments  and  in  nuggets ;  also,  as  horn  silver,  chlo- 
ride, chloro- bromide,  as  sulphide  associated  with  lead,  iron, 
antimony,  zinc,  etc.  The  Black  Warrior  lode  has  produced 
beautiful  specimens  of  wire  silver ;  also,  the  Peck,  Silver 
Prince,  Tip-Top,  Silver  Flake,  Kit  Carson,  Lone  Star,  Little 
Tiger,  and  others.  The  Sumner  lode  produces  a  new  combina- 
tion of  ore.     The  principal  vein  matter  is  micaceous  iron,  iodide 
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_X  nlrer,  gold,  solphnrets  of  iroo,  and  autimouy.     The  u 

Apdiramte  haa  been  given  to  it  by  Mr,  H.  G.  Hanks,  of  Son 
Fnmoisoo.     Horn  silver  from  the  Fecic  lode  has  been  fonnd  in 
crystals,  aHsuming  the  fonns  of  the  cube,  and  with  comers    i 
trunoated,  tetrahedral,  dodecahedral   and  faexagoaal,  and  in    \ 
masses   weighing  several  poanda.     Ituby  silver  of   beautiful 
color  has  been  discovered  in  several  districts. 

Hany  valuable  lodes  of  copper  are  foand,  some  of  the  red 
oxyds  assaying  as  high  aa  eighty  per  cent. ;  some  prodncing 
metallio  copper  in  nuggets  and  in  the  dentratic  form;  also, 
malachite,  blue  find  green  carbonates  and  alacamito  as  a  mu- 
riate, aa  silicate,  also  as  sulphides  aud  ozyds.  Gray  copper  is 
found  in  Black  Warrior  and  many  other  lodes. 

Lead  is  found  in  abundance  as  a  sulphide  and  carbonate — 
rarely  aa  a  sulphate ;  it  is  found  in  crystals  in  the  Peck  lode ; 
flhromate  and  phosphate  in  beautiful  crystals  from  the  Lone  | 
Tree  lode,  aa  molybdate  and  wulfenite,  from  the  Accident  lode, 
Lynx  Creek  district ;  ozyd  and  chloride  of  lead  abundant  in 
many  lodes,  and  usually  carrying  silver,  and  sometimes  gold. 
Zinc,  as  a  sulphide,  reddish,  brownish  red,  white  and  black.  It 
ia  not  very  abundant  as  an  ore.  Antimony  is  found  as  a  sul- 
phite disseminated  through  most  of  the  galena-beai-ing  veins. 
No  lino  or  quicksilver  ores  have  as  yet  been  disoovered.  Iron 
is  abundant  as  sulphide,  carbonate,  hematite,  cbromate,  and 
oxyd.  Manganese,  as  an  osyd,  is  abundant,  and  also  as  maii- 
gsnite.  Rock  salt  can  be  found  iu  immense  depoeita,  loassing 
near  Verdi,  and  excellent  for  milltng  purposes.  Ko  complete 
analyeia  has  been  made,  but  I  judge  it  fully  eighty  per  cent, 
chloride  of  sodium.  Other  alkaliae  soil  deposits  are  found  in 
various  localities,  by  utilizing  which  sufficient  can  be  obt^ned 
to  supply  our  necessities.  Gypsum  is  quite  plenty  in  several 
locabues.  About  two  miles  from  Prescott  there  is  a  good  de- 
posit; also  beds  in  other  localities.  Kaolin,  gypsum  and  ala- 
baster are  plenty  near  Walnut  Grove.  Limestone  is  plenty 
in  various  localities.  Fire-clay  has  been  found  in  several  local- 
ities. 

Of  the  mining  diatriots  in  the  vicinity  of  Prescott,  the 
Weaver  is  the  oldest,  the  most  distant,  and  the  most  isolated 
from  the  others,  ita  center  being  almost  fifty  miles  south-west 
from  CapitaL  At  Antelope  bill  is  a  station,  store,  and  hotfil ; 
three  miles  south  of  it  is  Weaver,  where  there  are  placers 
usually  employing  about  one  hundred  Amerioana  and  thirty 
Mexicans.  The  claims,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the 
g;H)UDd  and  oonseijuent  great  demand,  have  been  reuenUY  c, 
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down  to  200  feet  square.  One  man  is  said  to  have  recently 
taken  out  $500  in  one  day.  On  the  summit  of  Antelope  hill 
— ^which  is  about  2,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  valleys, 
twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Wickenburg,  and  near  the  Presoott 
road — ^there  is  a  slight  depression,  where,  in  1863,  was  discov- 
ered a  very  rich  deposit  of  gold  in  nu^ets,  supposed  to  have 
been  washed  from  the  quartz  ledges.  Jrlacer  mining  in  this 
district  would  be  (as  it  once  was)  very  extensive  but  for  the 
deficiency  of  water;  and  "great  expectations*'  are  here  in- 
dulged in,  contingent  on  improvements  in  dry  washers.  Sev- 
eral lodes  are  worked  in  the  Weaver  district.  The  Sexton 
mine,  on  Antelope  hill,  and  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Prea- 
cott,  is  remarkable  for  its  immense  croppings,  which  yield  $15 
a  ton.  The  vein  below  the  surface  is  over  ten  feet  m  width, 
and  the  rock  is  so  much  decomposed  that,  though  the  ore  is 
not  high  grade,  it  will  be  quite  profitable,  because  easily 
workecE— it  being  estimated  that  ten  stamps  would  reduce  fif- 
teen tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  other  districts  near  Prescott  are  in  a  compact  form. 
The  most  southerly,  the  Humbug  District,  reaches  almost  to 
the  northern  line  of  Maricopa  county ;  its  south-western  cor- 
ner is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Wickenburg ;  it  is  east  of 
Silver  mountain  and  Castle  creek,  between  Humbug  creek 
(which  heads  in  the  Bradshaw)  and  the  Agua  Fria,  the  source 
of  which  is  in  Lynx  creek,  near  Prescott.  Less  than  three 
years  ago  the  first  location  was  made  ;  now  it  contains  several 
rich  mines,  for  one  of  which  $40,000  is  reported  to  have  been 
offered.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  formations  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Peck,  Turkey  Creek,  Lynx 
Creek,  and  Hassayampa  districts,  consisting  of  micaceous, 
decomposed  granite.  Huge  dikes,  miles  in  length,  of  whitish 
granite  quartzite,  showing  scales  of  mica  sometimes  two  inches 
s(j[uare,  glittering  in  the  sun  like  burnished  silver,  run  across 
hill  and  dale  from  south-west  to  north-east,  lying  parallel  at  dis- 
tances 100  feet  to  1,000  yards  apart;  and  between  these  are  the 
veins  of  quartz  carrying  the  precious  metals.  Assays,  as 
reported  from  ten  mines  m  this  district,  average  over  $1,000 
per  ton,  ranging  from  $370  to  $2,000.  Products  are  respect- 
ively reported  at  $100,  $440,  $600,  (two)  $513,  $650,  and  $670 
per  ton,  in  some  (perhaps  in  all)  from  selected  ore.  One  mine 
assays  on  the  surface  $26.38  in  silver,  and  $180.48  gold ;  and 
of  another  the  estimate  of  surface  product  is  $400  per  ton. 
Mr.  Pfister,  assayer  for  the  Tip-Top  Company,  states  that  the 
average  ol  ore  brought  to  him  for  assay  by  prospectors  (with 
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the  dlstriot  is  rapidly  filling  np)  is  (;400  per  ton.  In  tin 
••^p-Top  "inine  ii  streak  of  ore  bus  recently  been  struck  over 
itrelve  inches  in  widtli,  anRayiiig  #1 1 ,000  per  ton,  and  no  change 
has  uppeared  on  it  For  Iwtiity-one  feet.  Tho  number  of  mines 
reported  by  name  (aoe  table)  is  thirly-Beven. 


Immediatolr  to  the  north  of  the  nnmbiig  district  is  the 
TTgeTjOr  liraoihnw  district.  Placers  were  worked  here  by  the 
Atexicuus  lor  several  seasons  prior  to  1864,  when  quart)!  eUimd 
^mre  first  taken  np.    The  Nopal,  Ballencian&,  and  othei  \»Aa»t 
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bat  not  voiced  until  the  spring  of  1877.  It  is  stated  to  pro- 
daoe  1300  per  ton,  and  to  asBa^  as  high  as  $1,130.  Tbnft  other 
mines  &re  reported  as  prodncinz  $350  to  $300  per  ton :  axiA 
twx)  more  to  assay  $400  and  $1,600.  Six  mines  in  this  distriet 
were  mentioned  by  J.  Ross  Browne  in  1869,  bnt  two  of  iriiich 
— ^the  Goodwin  and  the  BhUt  Bneno— are  now  in  operation. 
There  are  some  mills,  and  the  table  oontaina  the  nameaol 
abont  twenty-eight  mines  in  tHaa  distanct. 
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The  lijnx  Ooek  district,  which  lies  immediately  east  of 
Pr«BOott,  attracted  thonaanda  of  gold-seekers  in  the  eiu'ly  days, 
oommencing  in  1863,  and  there  is  now  a  renewal  of  the  ancient 
activity.  The  formation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Zalida  silver 
lead  is  very  peculiar.  The  rock  is  of  porphyry,  granite, 
and  slate,  and  mns  north  and  sonth,  while  the  ledges  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  formation,  the  Zalida  being  in  por- 
phyry or  slate  dykes,  wbUat  the  Cora  and  Miriam  are  encased 
m  alate  cloac  to  a  large  quartzite  iron  dyke.  Mines  have  been 
recently  commenced  at  Monroe  Springs,  about  sixty  mllee 
Boath  of  Prcscott.  The  limits  of  the  Prescott  region  are  ex- 
tending westward  to  the  Santa  Maria,  and  eastward  to  the 
Vc«le;  also  to  the  Mazatzal  range,  Groom,  Willow,  Agua 
Fria,  Aeb  creek,  and  the  Black  Hills. 

In  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Yavapai  coonty,  near  the 
line  of  New  Mexico,  is  a  copper  district  apparently  inexhausti- 
ble in  regard  to  quantity,  the  ore  of  which  carries  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  country  rock  is  granite,  ana 
the  principal  ores  consist  of  carbonate  and  red  oxyd  of  copper. 
Here  are  the  Arizona,  Central,  Copper  Mountain,  Montezuma, 
and  Yankee  mines,  for  which  water-power  can  be  obtained  in 
abundance  from  the  Francisco  river ;  for  the  supply  of  wood 
the  faciUtiea  are  equally  great.  Large  quantities  of  the  ore 
are  at  present  shipped  via  Silver  city,  New  Mexico,  to  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  (now  about 
eight  hundred  mileg  from  the  mines),  and  thence  to  Baltimore ; 
but  inqnirica  are  being  made  with  a  view  of  making  shipments 
also  via  Austin,  Texas,  if  that  route  should  prove  to  be  the 
cheaper  of  the  two.  Mr.  Lezinaki,  one  of  the  principal  mine- 
owners,  is  reported  as  stating  that  if  the  Texas  Paoifio  railroad 
were  completed  he  would  himself  employ  one  thousand  men  at 
Clifton  in  copper  mining ;  and  probably  ten  timca  that  num- 
ber would  be  employed  by  othera.  It  ia  probable  that  no  cop- 
per deposits  in  tfao  world  excel  this  belt  m  quantity  and  rictiT 
ness,  while  for  the  working  of  the  ore  no  natural  facility  is 
vanting. 

Although  the  list  of  mines  and  particulars  as  to  ownership, 
yield,  etc.,  comprised  in  the  followmg  table,  does  not  include 
over  one-fortieth  of  the  actual  number,  and  is  incomplete  aa  to 
aU  the  details  desired,  it  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Yavapai  county. 
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KAia  ovimrB. 


District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  or 
Leased  by. 


Work  don^  od 
.Shafts,  etc 


Aoddental 
Accidental 


Adel 

Antelope  Mine. 


Archer . . 
Ariel. . . . 
Atlantic 


Aurora ..«. 

Ballenciana 

Bashford  Claims. 


Basin. 


Beardslee*Claim . 


BeUe. . . 
Belcora. 


Bentofn  '. . . 
Benjamin. 

Berry 

Berry 

Bertfe.... 
Biddle.... 
Big  Bug. . 


Big  Gun 

Birthday 

Bising 

Black  Warrior. 


Black  Jack 


Black  Hills. 


Blandena 
Bonanza . 


Bonanza 


Bonanza  Eliog. . 


pHumbug 

Near  Fresoott. 


Hassayampa 
Weaver 


Turkey  Greek. . 
Turkey  Creek.. 
Pine  Grove.... 


Odell  &  Norton 
Bice&EUiott.. 


Keed,Parson8& 
Co. 


Masatzal 

Bradshaw  .... 
Turkey  Creek. 

Humbug 


Biadshaw. 


Big  Bug    ...... 

Turkey  Creek. . 


BradshawBasin 
Hassayampa  . 
(xroom  Creek.. 
Hassayampa  . . 
Turkey  Creek.. 
Willow  Creek. 
Big  Bug 


F.  W.  Williams 
Br.  M.  &M.  Co. 


House  &  Bouse. 
Bashford 


J.  Spelling,  T. 
L.  Bronson, 
Thos.Bamum 
etal. 


Shafts  and  two  tun- 
nels, 170  and  290  ft. 


80  feet.: 


Gould  &  Turner 


Black  HiUs.... 

BradshawBasin 

Verde. .   


Bonanza,  Little  (see 
"Little  Bonanza*'). 

Boulder 

Box  Elder 


Walker  Dist. 
Hassayampa 

Humbug 

Peck 


Humbug 


W.N.  Kelley.. 
Berry  &  Curtis. 

B.  Neagle 

Biddle  &  Co... 

C.  E.  Hitchcock 


75  feet. 


50  feet. 


C.  A.  Carpenter 

Bonded  by  aM. 
Wessels. 

Bostwick,  Wa- 
ger &  Daugh- 
erty. 

Chas.  Keyes, 
proprietor. 


Weaver. 


Clifton., 
Walker 


Ruffner  &  Mc- 
Kinnan. 

Cragice  &  Col- 
lins, Wessells 
&  Gunning. 

Disc,  by  B.   F 
Snyder. 


120  ft.  shaft:  wince 
and  tunnel 
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Kear. 

Product 
person. 

Assays 
per  Ton. 

Bemaika. 

. 

Sn-TAT 

Sazxastras^mill, 
linilfl,  6toii8 
daQy. 

1^30480  gold. 

$30  silver,  30  Gotdand  silver;  2-ft rein;  dis. 
p.  e.  lead.        in  186i;  16  men. 

ArrskKtHui 

$90 

Weaver  Gulcli 

IMtll  In  flifif.. 

New. 

I«iike*8     Min 

860..;.  ...... 

••■•••••••••••••      ••%••••••»••• 

close. 

Silver. 

Id  disfnct' .... 



•  •  • 

Next  S.  of   Holmes'  Good- 

tn  district 

•  >  .  ■       •   • 

SLOOO 

win  lode;  wat^. 

$150  (?) 

Ledge  5  feet  wide;  3d  ezt  K. 

of  Tijrer. 
Grold,  silver,  lead. 
N.  of  and  adj.  Tiger;  very 

wide  vein. 

...         ... 

S300  (?)....:.. 

ir^irw  \.y....... 

• 

Gold  and  silvAT. 



Gold  and  silver. 

■  • 

.... 

. 

Silver. 

830 

Mill. 

■ 

In  district 

5-8taim»   to   be 

iibb.. 

naootd$40oo 

imile  from  Feck;  1st  S.  ex- 
tension of  Silver  Prince. 

..••..... ..... 

Ore  permeated  witli  horn  sil- 
ver. 
2.ft.vein:  IstN.  ext.  of  Benton 

S85  (7):....... 

.....••..  •  •  •_•  ••  • 

r\W.  *    /.  .      ... 

$27 

Auriferous  quartz;  ledge 
laraceable  4  m.;  pay  streak 
9  ft.  wide. 

Dis.  in  1864;  ledge  in  porpb. 
granite. 

Copper. 

■ 

.... 

*******                          s 

Mentioned  bv  Bo6d  Browne  in 
1868;  now  being  worked 

6* 
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NAME  OF  KOBE. 


District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  or 
Leased  by. 


Work  done  on 
Shaftey  etc 


Branson  &  Bamum's . 

Bulser 

Bullion 

Bully  Buono 


Burmeister  Location. 


Burton.... 
California 
Casket. . . . 


Cayuga. . . . 
Chapparal 


Ch^nani^o 

Clauson  &  Miller. 


CUfton 

Clifton  Copper. 


Humbug 

Big  Bug 

Turkey  Creek. 


Turkey  Creek. 


Tiger 

Tiger 

Cherry    Creek 
bet.    Prescott 
and    Camp 
Verde. 

Humbug. . 

Big  Bug 


Humbug 
Humbug. 


Clinton. 


Cole  Claim. 


Collier  Claim 

Concord 

Continental  Ledge. 

Copper  Crown 

Coronado 


Corsican . . . . 
Cottonwood 

Cougar , 

Crescent. . . . 


Cricket 
Crook.. 
Crown . 


Crown  Keef . 
Cumberland 
Davis 


Del  Pasco. 


Dividend,... 
Don  Quixote. 


Doyle. 


Big  Bug 

80  m.  W.  of  Sil- 
ver City,N.M. 

Pine  Flat,  W. 
end  of  Brad- 
shaw  Basin. 

Turkey  Creek. 


Turkey  Creek, 

Peck 

Turkey  Creek. 
Near  Clifton.. 
Near  Clifton.. 


Turkey  Creek.. 

Humbug 

Peck 

Walnut  Grove. 


Humbug 

Hassayampa 
Mazatzal 


Near  Clifton. 
I^nx  Creek. . 
Hassayampa 


Clauson  &  Mil- 
ler. 


J.  Tiedeman. 


Wm.    Grant, 
Supt. 
R.  H.  Archer. . 


62  feet. 


»••-•••*•  •  •  •>»'«^«.i 


Pinal  Sil.  M.  Co 


J.  Swelling.... 

Fisk&Co 

Derrick,  Bouse 
&  House. 


2  m.  N.  of  Brad- 
shaw    Basin. 

Big  Bug 

Weaver 


Peck 


Pomeroy,  Da- 
vidson &  Co., 
W.  H.  Carter. 


30-ft.  drift. 


Shaft. 


^^Bwrs^T^Tv^Tr  ■  - » 


■^ —     ^^.fc". 


E',,  ■!,■■■ 


miiss  or  TAVAFAi  oouimr. 
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IfiBflator 

Kear. 

Prodnct 
per  Ton. 

Assays 
per  Ton. 

: : =ss: ^ 

BemafkR 

ftSOO 

2-ft.  rein:  1  m.  from  Tii>-Top. 
€k>ld.  silver  and  lead. 

••••#•••*••••• 

Gold,  silver  and  lead. 

lO^taniD  mill. , 

••■••••••••••• 

GU}ld:  named  by  Koss  Browne 

in  1869,  and  now  operated. 
2  r-la^niA  Ht  (^  CnUieir  claiTn. 

TjTilrA'R'M'ill  nAAT 

GkK)dwin  Lode. 

T^ilrA'iiMill  DAAr 

«70(7) 

$200 

1  m.  K.  of  Tiger;  disc,  locaf  n. 
Gold  and  silver,free  f  m  snlph 

ITI  nliPtbnlttitt  M  •  •  .  . 

near. 

ft99 

1809;  not  known  to  be  in  ope- 
ration. 

In  difiliict.r*-' 

•  ••••••••••••• 

Gold  and  silver. 

Five  men  employed. 

30  to  80  per  cent,  copper;  200 

to  400  men. 
Mentioned  by  J.  Boss  Browne 

in  1860. 

3d  claim  N.  of  Collier  Glaim, 

Goodwin  Lode. 
On  Goodwin  Lode. 

ITnmAAAfi 

liuke'B  MiU,  is 
Basin. 

Indistziot. 

In  district 

In  (iiAtrictr .  * « *  * 

* 

Gold  and  silver. 

Copper. 

Copper  croppings;  2-1«%  ft. 
wide. 

prnADACtiva.  .  .  . 

SlOO  to  S600. . 

Furnace,  30  tons 

daily. 
Prosnective.  • . . 

«204l00silTer 

2-ft.  vein:  20  to  46  per  cent, 
lead;  20^40  miners. 

ftL500 

5-6tamp,atmine 

••••••••■«••»• 

Silver. 

Copper. 

3  m.  S.  of  Fred- 

Aig.  galena;  15-ft.  vein. 
Gold. 

ericks%  10- 
stamp. 
Del  Pasco  Hill 

near. 
Big  Bug  near. . 

820 

1r*'v»  •••  •  •••••• 

xaxtoiTu 

2-foot  pay  streak. 
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KAME  OFJOXK^ 


District  or 
Placer.. 


Owned  or 
Leased  by. 


Work  done  on 
81ullti^eto. 


Bolipse 

Eclipse  N.  Extension 

Eddy 

Eladen 

Empire 


Eugenia 

Evening  Star. . . 

Fawn 

Fourth  of  July. 
Foy 


Bradshaw. 


Bradsbaw. 


Dougherty  & 
Co. 


Humbug.... 
Humbug .... 
Hassayam^a. 


Oen.  Crook. 


Gen.  Eautz. . . . 

Oeorge 

Georgia. ....... 

Golden  Grown. 


Goodwin 


Gopher 

Grasshopper 
Qx^j  Eagle. 


Grecian  Bend 

Grecian  Bend,  south 
Gretna 


Big  Bug. 
Peck  .7:. 
Humbug 
Humbug 
Humbug 


Dougherty 


Evans  &  Harris 


Tip-top  Co. 


Tip-top  Co. 


Big  Bug... 

Humbug 

Humbug  — 
Walnut  Grove. 

Turkey  Creek 


]$atz  ^  .(Jollier. 

Herbert  Claim,  Am. 
Ledge. 

Herbert  Ledge 

Hiddei^  Treasure — 


Bradshaw 

Pine  Grove..".". 


Hidden  Treasure.... 
Highland  Chief 


Holmes'  Claim. . 


Hundred-and-One . . . 

Huron 

JdlewOd..., 


'11  ••.' 


Big  Bug 

Turkey  Creek. 
Bradshaw 
Basin. 

Tiger.......... 

Pine  Grove.... 


20  feet 


W  foot  shaft. 


al.  (G.  M.  Co.) 


Gen.  Elautz. . . . 
Hiyes 


Turkey  Creek". 
Turkey  Creek. 


Humbug 
Humbug. 


Tiirkey  Creek. 


Cherry  Creek'.". 

Humbug 

Bradshaw 
Basin. 


B.  T.  Biggs — 
G.  A.  Hammond 
Bradshaw  Mill 
Si  Mining  Co. 


Old  shaft  9i  ft. 


C.  A.  Carpenter 
W.  A.  Cullum- 

ber. 
M.  Masterson  et|20(>-ft.  shaft ;  200^. 

tunnel;  i^rtunnel 
73  ft. 


Shaft  65  ft. 


H.  M.  Herbert 
Kuti,  Caller  & 
•  Sheckles. 


McPhee  &  Der- 
mont. 


Bainbridge. 
Luke  &  Co. 


26  ft. 


15  ft. 


85-it.  tunnel  J  20-ft. 
winze. 
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KillBstoi: 
]$rear. 


Ftodnot 
per  Ton; 


Assayi 
per  Ton. 


BemarkB. 


21  m.  to  liTike's  ^  est, ;  9^00 


Mill. 


to  $2000  est. 


Qold  and  silirer. 


Pr60i>ect  of  mill 


$2,000, 


One  foot  wide. 
Silver. 


5  -  stamp  mill 
near. 


$25. 


Galena  ore ;  5000  tons  worked. 


In  district. 
In  district. 
In  district . 


$500, 


2-ft.  vein. 


&-  stamp  mill 
near. 


vl}0Q0  •  •  t  •  • 


Three  miles  from  Pearl,  on 
Gross-cutlode.  Pay-streak 
20  inches  to  70  ft.  in  depth  ; 
then  widened  in  solid  solr 
phuret  ore.  Only,  mine  in 
district  that  has  -  reached 
water  leveL 


In  district... 
In  district... 
Hmififiile. 


\^  l\^/m   •••••••*• 


Estimated  on  the  surface. 


5-stomp.|q|ll,. 


In  district,  f. 


3300.. 


}jfS6  to  $100. . .  Lead  2  feet  wide. 

$U7  to  $1,130  Silver ;  30  mUes  SS.  of  Prefr 

cott ;  veip  31  to  6 ft.;  pay- 
streak  20  in. ;  cl.,  blk.  metal 
and  carb.;  discovered  in 
1863  by  Gov.  Goodwin. 


$5pto$W. 


Gk)ld  and  silver. 


1  or  2  miles  N. 

pf  linkers  mijU 

In  district..... 

In  district.,... 


$464 


Adjoining  "Tiger." 
Adjoining  "Tiger." 
Silver  ;  4-ft.  vein. 


$400. 


JjV[^e*s  niill  . 
about  a  mile 

In  district-* -•• 
Xn  district., .... 


$06;  am^trsi^ 


$760. 


Jn  di^lTict., 


$250. 


3*ft.  vein.      

Adjoi9ing  "  Tiger." 
2-ft.  vein. 

1st  extension  of  Tiptop  SW. 
Qold  and  silver. 

Silver ;  ne2;t  south  of  Kata, 
Collier  &  Masterson's  claim 
— Groodwin  Ipde. 

Silver. 


$^4,. 


•.:•.%• 


^ft.  v^;  silver. 


EHm 
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KAMBOFIUHK. 


District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  <» 
Leased  by. 


Work  done  on 
Bhafts,  etc 


Inca 

Index 

Index  South » 

Isabella— four  claims 


Jack-on-tbe-Green. . . 

Jedo 

Jefferson 


Jefferson 
Joy 


Jumper..... 

Kelly's 

Keystone . . 
King  Lear. 

Kit  Carson 


Laurena 

Lehigh  Copper  Veins 


Litigant 

Little  Bonanza 
Little  Fraud.. 


Hmnbug 

Bradshaw 

Bradshaw 

Humbug 


J.  C.CahiU.... 

Donohue 

A.  J.  McPhee, 
G.  S.  Demint, 
W.  Gillespie, 
J.  B.  Daroche 


Peck 

Hassayampa. . 
Humbug 


Walker 

Near  Clifton.. 


Turkey  Creek. 


Agna  Fria 

Hassayampa. . 


BigBug. 


Tiger 

Bet.  Frescott  & 

Skull  Valley. 

Peck 


Little  Joker. 
Little  Bebel . 

Little  Spring 

Longfellow . . 


Lora 


Loreno 


Major's. . . 
Mammoth 


Mammoth 

Maple  Gulch  (in). . . 

Marcus 

Maryland.. 

Masrterson 

Matilda 

Mazeppa 

McCiud^ 

McDerwin 

McDougal 


Turkey  Creek. 
Peck 


Turkey  Creek.. 
Walnut  GroTe. 


Yavapai , 


Clifton. 


Santa  Maria.. 

Bradshaw 
Basin. 


G.  B.  Berry. 


W.  C.  Jones  . . . 
W.McCormick 
superintend't 


Keys  &  Gilbert 
G.  W.  Curtis. 


Shaft 


78-ft  shaft... 


Chenowitz  & 
Bobbins. 

M  Masterson. . 

Oullumber&  Co 
Henry  &  Co. 

Wisdom  &Gud- 
gron. 

H.  Levinsky, 
Wm.  Suther- 
land. 

Evans  &J.Suth- 
erluid. 


South  side  of 

Bradshaw  Mt 
Turkey  Creek.. 
Hassayampa  . 

Weaver 

Lynx  Creek.... 
Turkey  Creek.. 
Near  Clifton.... 
BradshawBasin 
Turkey  Creek. 
Humbug 


Alex.  Majors. 


Wm.  Archer. 
Kelley  &  Co. 


Donahue. 


Shafts 


nmei 


MDVXS  OF  YAVAPAI  OOUHTY. 


Ill 


Mills  at  or 
liTear. 


Prodnot 
per  Tod. 


Assays 
per  Ton. 


Bemaiks. 


In  district.. 


15  miles  south- 
east of  Brad- 
shawMilL 


In  district. 
In  district. 


|f2oa 

Six  assays  av- 
erage $1,378 


$500  to  $1,500 


$26.a0  silver , 
$180.18  gold 


Silver,  free  from  salphurets. 

3  feet  wide;  new. 

Half  mile  NW.  of  Rescne,  or 
1  N.  of  Swilling  ;  25  8.  of 
Alexandra ;  ledge  2  ft ;  pay- 
streak  2  inches :  improving 
from  50  ft.  down. 

New. 

Istext.  S.  of  the  Benjamin. 

Very  large  ledge;  new;  assay 
was  at  the  suface. 


Copper. 


In  district. 


$80. 


Agoa  Fria  Fur- 
nace a  few 
miles. 


In  district.. 
In  district.. 
In  district.. 


$100  to  $600. 


In  district 

Am»tras;  iive- 
stamp  near. 


4rft.  vein  ;  silver. 

Gold  and  silver. 

6rold  and  silver;  Ist  ext  N. 

of  the  Adel. 
2  to  4  ft.  vein. 


$75  to  $100. 


35  per  cent. 


$260(?). 


i»«  •  •«•»•«  •  • 


Ross  Browne,  '6a 

New. 

N.  and  adjoining  Goodwin. 

New. 

Silver. 


$40  to  $200... 


Silver. 
Copper. 

Gold. 

Fay  strealc  15  inches. 

2-ft  vein. 

Iiedge  15  ft.  for  2|  miles;  new.  " 

Gold  and  silver. 


Arrastras  near, 


5^stamp  mill. 


l|m.S.E.ofmill 
In  district 


$200  to  $300.. 


Copper. 

Qoia;  8-in  streak. 


Silver;  old  mine. 
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KAXE  OF  MXXB. 


District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  or 
JjQBBed  "by. 


Work  done  on 
Shafts,  eitc. 


Mexican 

Mesa 

Midnight 

Miner. 

Minnehaha 

Monroe  Spring  Mines 

Monte  Ghristo .... 

Morning  Glory 

Mountain  Boy 

Mountain  Queen..... 
Multum  In  Farvo — 

Naiad  Queen 

Kestor 

Nevada 

Nevada 

New  Era  (now  Thur- 
man.) 

Nopal 

Norton 

Occident 

Occidental 

Old  Dominion 

Omega. 

Oneida 

Ontario 

Oriental 

Pearl 

Pearl 

Peck 

Peoples  

Peerless 

Pensacola — 

Perry 

Picacho 

Pine  Flat 

Pine  Mountain 

Poland 

Plug  Ugly 

Pointer  Claim 

Queen  of  Beauty. . . . 


Globe. 
B 


Ash  Creek. 


Turkey  Creek. 


Pine  Flat 


60  m.  S.  of  Pres- 
cott. 

Peck 

Turkey  Creek.. 

Bradsnaw 

Peck 

Weaver 

Humbug 

Peck 

Humbug 

Turkey  Creek.. 


ig  Bug, 
jsh  Cre 


?7 


Bradshaw.  . . 
Hassayampa 


Peck 

Lynx  Creek. 


Peck 

Humbug  . .  . . 

Humbug 

Humbug 

Hassayampa 
Humbug 


Turkey  Creek. 

Peck:  30  m.E.of 
S.  irom  Pres- 
cott. 

Peck i 

Turkey  Creek. . 

Hassayampa  . . 

Hassayampa;  8 
m.  S.  of  Pres- 
cott. 

Chimney   Peak 

W.  end  of  Brad- 
shaw Basin. 

Walker  Dist. . 

BigBug....... 

Hassayampa  . 

Lynx    Creek.. 

Peck 


Humbug 


Wallace,  Lyons 
&  Stemmer. 


Jessie  Jackson 
and  S.  Bood. 

Huff 

Scott  &  Wells.. 


Greo.  Bird. 


J.  Moslonski.. 
eV  p!  MoCurdy 


Bobles  &  Nor- 
ton. 


EUiott,  Bice  & 
Co. 


A.  R.White. 
Tip-top  Co... 


Vashay  &  Co. 
Incorp.  Co.... 


Ward  &  Co ... . 


Layton,  Otto  & 
Parks. 


W.  G.  Wender, 
J.  B.  Doll,  C. 
F.  Hubbard. 

C.  A;  Carpenter 


60  feet. 


100  feet 


800  feet  shafts — 
Tunnels,  1200  f ee^ 


Three  shafts... 


Tunnel*. 


lOO-foot  tumieL..< 


20  feet 
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Mills  tttctr 
Kear. 


Froduot 
per  Ton. 


Assays 
per  Ton. 


Bemarks. 


In  district. ««ii. 
Luke's  Mill  in 
Basin. 


«200 

960  to  3200. 


3-foot  vein;  silver; 

Gold. 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold. 

Mentioned  by  J.  Ross  Browne 
in  1869. 


In  district. 
Arrastras.. 


In  district... 
Arrastras  — 

In  district 

In  district... 
In  district. « . 


SUver. 

11  mikis  S.  of  Goodwin. 

Gold. 

New. 


380. 


3670 


Gold  and  silver. 

On  Cottonwood  creek. 


Gold  and  silver. 


In  district. 
8  arrastras. 


Xn  district. 
Xn  district. 
Xn  district, 
district. 


prospect. 


estimates  385 
silver,  315 
gold. 


7en  stamps. 


assorted  ores 
3700;  av. 
3460. 


up  to  37,600. 


Gold  and  silver. 
On  Cross-cut  lode. 


Gold  and  silver. 


5"«tamp  mill. . 
l.Tike*s  MiU .  in 
Basin. 


Aiiastras. 
Indistiict. 


la  district 


31000  to  31500 


31300  to  31400 


New. 

Horn  silver,  black  sulphuret 
and  galena. 

Gold  taken  15  years. 


3122  to  3300. 


31,500. 


Old  niine,  1869. 
Gold  and  silver. 
New. 


Silver. 


Chloride  ore. 
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District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  or 
Leased  by. 


Work  done  on 
81iaftB,0Cc 


Boach  Claim... 
Bobert  Abbott 


Bobert  Lee 

Bodenburg  (J.N.), 


Salvador 

Sampson 

San  Carlos  Lode. 

San  Gunars 

San  MigoeL 


Senator. 


Sexton 

Shelton. . . . 

Signet 

SUver  Belt. 


Silver  Chamber. 
Silver  Crown.... 
Silver  Flake.... 
Silver  Jacket. . . 


Silver  Joe.... 
Silver  Prince. 


Silver  Princess. 

Silver  Star 

Silver  Vault.... 
Stand-by 


Storm 

Sulphide  Ixxle. 

Sunrise 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

SwUling. 


Taurus 


Tex 

Thompson's  . 

Thunderbolt, 


Turkey  Creek.. 
Walnut  Grove. 


Humbug. 
Humbug. 


3  m.  E.  Presoott 
Hassayampa  . . 

Humbug 

HassayampaCk 


HassayampaCk 
Hassayampa,  12 


m.&n.Prescott 

Weaver 

Ba- 


Roach 

J.  F.  Mahoney, 
disc. 


Bodenburg  & 
MUler. 


J.  H.  Kelley. 


Buibal 

Buibal&Bodri- 
guez. 


Bradshaw 

sin. 
Humbug. . 


Big  Bi 


,  15  m. 
Pres- 


fell's 

cott. 

Humbug 

jyiebSsai.  ......... 

Big  Bug 

Humbug 


Partridge 

Kendall  &  Co. 


J.O.  Dougherty 


Thurman    (  formerly 
NewBIra.) 


Turkey  Creek. 
Peck 


Peck .... 
Humbug 
Humbug 
Humbug. 


Hassayampa. . . 
lOm.E.  ofPeck 

Big  Bug 

Turkey  Creek.. 

Big  Bug 

Humbug 


Humbug 


Humbug 

Near  Clifton. . . 

Walnut  Grove. 

xigor  *.....***. 


Carpenter&Sat- 
right. 


200  ft.  shaft;  drifts, 
stopes  and  tunnels 

Several  shafts  and 

tunnel. 
20  ft 


14a-ft  shaft. 


100-ft  shaft 


Houghtalin  & 
Curtin,  Myers 
&  Henderson. 


Dav.  W.  Hume 
Anderson,    Bo- 

linset  al. 
C.  Garrotson. . 


K.  P.  McGurdy. 


Sold  by  J.SwiU- 

ing. 
Tip-top  Co.... 


E.  y .  Thompson 
Supt. 

J.  C.  Mahoney, 
disc. 

Br.  M.  &M.  Co. 
&;Hatz&  Col- 
lier. 


100-f  t.  shaft ;  seven 
openings. 


40  ft. 


dOfeet. 
Shaft.. 


*.••>«•■•••««  •-•  • 
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Mali  at  or 
Near. 


Ptodnci 
perlbn. 


AflBays 
perTbn. 


Remarks. 


In  district.. 
In  district.. 


Aztlanlfilln'r. 


In  district.. 


A t the  mine;  10- 
stamp;  cost 
$201000. 

MillatWicken- 
bniK. 

Lnke^lfiU... 


In  district.. 


In  district.. 


In  district.. 


$750 


$700  total  ; 
$74.40  silrer 


Oropping8$15 
Arras(ra8,$37 


$300  silver;  20 
perct.  l^kL 


$100  to  $600. 


On  Goodwin  lioda 
GoUL 

^ew. 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold  and  Silver. 
Ifew. 


$86  gold. 


Gold ;•  disc.  Sept,  1876. 
Silver,  oopi>er,  and  lead. 

Gold  and  silver. 


Free  gold;  10-fooi  vein. 

3  feet  good  gold  ore. 

Qold  and  silver;  rich  bnt  not 

wide. 
Argentiferous  galena. 


Gk>Id  and  silver. 
|2to4.ft.  vein. 


Ore  shipped  to 
San  Francisco 


$250  to  $1000. 


In  district.. 
In  district.. 


Lode  parallel  with  Peck,  half 
mile  south-east. 

A  spur  of  the  Silver  Prince. 
New. 


Gk>ld  and  silver. 


Gold  and  silver. 
Silver;  new. 


ProspectiTe. 


In  district. 


$S13s  selected 

$85saver;$15 
gold. 


$100  to  $1000. 


Ledge  dO  inches. 
Free  milling. 


$370, 


2|  m.  fm  lAike's|$3au 
MilL 


Copper. 

Gold. 

2i*ft  vein;,  gold;  snlph. 
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VAME  OF  una. 


District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  or 
Xieased  b  j. 


Woifk  donA  on 

Shafts,  ete^ 


Ticonderoica 

Tiger 

Tiger,  1st  ext.  North. 
Tiger,  ext.  next  S 

Tiger  ext's3to6  8... 

Tiger  ext.  7th 

Tip-Top  (North) 

Tii>-Top  (South). 

Top-E:not 

Twin  Brothers 

Tonawanda 

Tonto  (South) 

Trinity 

Turkey 

Twin  Brothers r . 

Vanderbilt 

Vandyke  

William  Wallace 

Walsh 

War  Eagle 

War  Eagle,  No.  2. . . . 

Wild  Pigeon 

What  Cheer 

White  Pine 

Willow 

Wingfield 

Zalida 

Zone 


Big  Bug 
Tiger... 


Tiger 

Tiger 

Tiger 

Tiger 

Humbug 

!]d[nmbug 

Peck 

Turkey  Creek 

Hambug 

Metzal 

Turkey  Creek, 
Big  Bug....... 

Turkey  Creek, 

Big  Bug 

Humbug 

Peck 

Humbug 

Peck 


Leased    by  H. 

Helm  et  al. 

W.  A.  linn.... 

Hanamond  & 

Biggs. 


Incorp.  Comp'y 


D.  McMillan. 
J.  O.  Potts... 


Joseph  Reily. 


2  m.  N.  of  last. 
Peck 


Peck  Min'g  Co 
Norval&Walsh 
Jackson  Bros.  & 

Co. 
Linn,  Coe  &  Co 


Walker 

Turkey  Creek 
Humbug 


Turkey  Creek,. 
Lynx  Creek  . . . 


Metzal. 


Vanderbilt  et  al 


S.   shaft    100  feet; 
funnel,  260  feet. 


40  feet '. . . . 

3  tunnels;  5  shafts. 

3tunnels;  2  shafts. . 


50  feet. 


Ward 

Gavin  &  Robin- 
son. 

H.  Ashton 

Noyes,  Day, 
Kelley&  Fitch 

Dougherty  & 
Boyd. 


70  feet. 


In  Pima  connty  the  mining  districts  are  at  once  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  on  the  Pacific  slope,  north  of  Mexico.  They 
arc  mainly  in  the  Santa  Cruz  valley,  and  a  region  to  the  west 
thereof  once  known  as  Papagueria,  inhabited  by  the  semi-civil- 
i^d  ancestors  of  the  present  Papagoes.  Traces  are  not  want- 
ing of  their  having  been  worked  even  anterior  to  the  Spanidi 
conquest  of  Mexico,  by  a  people  superior  to  the  Spaniards  of 
that  day  in  nearly  all  the  useful  industries,  and  only,  excelled ' 
by  them  in  the  industry  of  slaying  and  marauding. 

Although  there  are  some  indications  that  mining  operalioiDUi 
were  move  or  less  oarried  on  here  by  the  Jesuits  and  others,  in 


Mnraa  of  tavapai  ooonty.                       *^^| 

T.£" 

Product 

per  Ton. 

per  Ton. 

..(d^^l 

DiBo.  bf  Moreland  reamm4^^| 

'^^H 

S-ttttunp  mill 
Riz  miles. 

|fi60,BeU<.-tea. 

9321  average. 

ten  hftDdn.                                        < 

GolditBdHllver. 

Gold  and  nilvar.                                  ■ 

Gold  ond  Bllvei:.                  '  ilV.H 
Gold  ond  aUver.                    "^^M 

Indlobict..   .. 

swap 

HS(E.  Peck  Mine 

Silver. 

Gold  and  ailver. 

Gold  and  sUver. 

UQlSmUee.... 
AnaMiM 

New. 

Silver. 
2-ft.  Tein. 

Gold  and  silver. 

In  porpbyry  and  slate  dikes. 

Gold  and  silver,                                  . 

PittipBotive.... 

SlGO43,000. . . 

became  definite.     In  that  year  the  San  Pedro  gold  mine,  it  ig*  "^ 

to  1820,  mines  were  worked  in  the  Baboquiveri  region,  some 
BB7eiity  milea  Bouth-west  of  Tucson,  one  of  them  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  300  feet ;  as  well  as  in  the  Santa  Rita,  Central  Colorado, 

Apaches,  commencing  with  the  year  1780,  finally  caused  the 
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the  mineB  of  FrcBsal  and  Cababi.  And  it  was  not  until  boi 
years  after  the  Gadgdcn  pnrchaec,  in  1S53,  when  the  milita 
occupation  of  the  conntry  by  the  United  States  Govemmt 
seemed  to  warrant  expectations  of  security,  that  mining  op 
ationa  to  a  hirgo  extent,  under  the  aoBpices  of  military  mi 
were  resumed.  Many  of  these  were  largely  succeasful,  and 
scarcely  any  were  the  failures  traceable  to  doficienciea  in  n 
ural  richness.  But  the  incursions  of  the  Apaches  continued 
snch  an  extent  that,  after  a  number  of  superintendents  a 
other  employ&j  had  been  killed  by  them,  the  mines  were  mos' 
Telinqnishcd.  Some  few  years  have  elapsed,  even  after  th' 
final  pacification,  before  the  tide  of  enterprise  again  set  in 
the  mines  of  soathem  Ariaona,  now  known  to  have  been 
ways  prolific,  even  under  unskillful  handling,  lu  a  degree  ! 
surpassing  those  of  California  and  Nevada,  which  have  creat 
the  money  kings  of  the  continent.  And  now,  combining'  1 
advantages  of  ago  and  youth,  having  a  level  country  and  gi 
erally  good  roads,  with  the  single  drawback  of  200  lo  I 
miles  of  wagon  transportation,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  mi 
than  one  railroad  to  navigable  water,  there  is  no  more  pron 
ing  field  to  the  large  or  small  mining  capitalist  than  the  min 
actual  and  prospective,  in  the  southern  and  western  portit 
of  Pima  county. 

In  the  last  century,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  lost  mines 
what  is  now  Arizona  was  that  called  Planehas  de  Plata — 1 
"planks  of  silver."  Its  exact  position  is  unknown  now,  thou 
the  neighborhood  in  which  it  was  found  is  iilainly  indicated 
the  old  records  and  letters.  Don  Manuel  KetcB,  m  an  essay 
the  miueral  resouroesof  northern  Sonora,  says:  "This  mine 
deposit,  situated  31^  deg.  north  and  in  longitude  111^  d 
west  of  Greenwich,  is  described  by  a  Tac^ul  Indian  towa 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century  ;  Distant  from  four 
five  leagues  from  the  mine  of  Arizona  ;  about  fifteen  from,  ' 
town  of  Tumacacori,  the  nearest  sctlJement ;  about  twBil 
five  from  the  Pi-esidio  of  Santa  Cruz;  nearly  ninety  ir 
Ures,  and  about  130  from  Guaymas.  The  silver  was  disc 
cred  in  sheets  of  different  sizes,  from  which  the  name 
'  Planehas  de  Plata'  originated.  They  were  found  almQ«t^ 
the  surface,  perfectly  pure,  and  without  adhering  to  any  loje, 
substance,  in  a  fioxible  state  capable  of  receiving  impiesE^O 
and  only  hardening  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  1 
region  which  pro£ices  them  is  an  earth  of  tho  color  of,  1 
very  much  resembling,  ashes,  which  extends  in  visible  le; 
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more  or  less  wide,  and  in  parts  sabdivided  into  Toina,  over  all 
the  hills  and  mountains  tidjoining  the  miun  deposit.  Among 
tbo  sheets  extracted  two  are  wortli  mentioning,  especially  one 
which,  on  account  of  its  almost  fabulous  size,  (weighing  149 
arrobas)  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  the  heat  ol  four 
forges  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  it  to  a  smaller  bulk.  The 
other  weighed  tweoty-oue  arrobas,  though,  according  to  other 
accoanta,  it  was  ranch  larger.  The  amount  of  sUvcr  extracted 
within  a  very  short  period  was  400  arrobas,  or  five  tons." 

Another  mine  of  very  rich  silver  was  the  Arizona,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  is  also  lost.  It  was  in  searoh  of  this  mine  that 
Count  Boussct  dc  Bourbon  mado  his  celebrated  espodition  into 
Soaora,  whither  he  went  at  first  in  good  faith  and  with  peace- 
able intentions,  though  after  be  had  been  defrauded  and  at- 
tacked he  turned  filibuster.  There  are  persons  who  are  ready 
to  assert  that  the  exact  position  of  the  Arizona  mine  is  known, 
but  tbo  best  informed  say  it  is  not. 

In  tbe  vicinity  of  Tucson  itself  there  are  not  a  great  number 
of  lodes  yet  located,  as  compared  with  those  further  south. 
The  ores  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Tubac  region,  though  not 
as  ricb  as  the  Santa  Rita  lodes.  There  are  (or  were)  some 
copper  mines  westerly  from  Tucson  ;  also  a  silver  and  lead 
mue,  that  has  yielded  tl50  per  ton.  The  Sopori  ranch  and 
mines  lie  uijie  miles  south  of  Tucson,  and  a  little  south  of  the 
Papago  reser^'ation,  with  its  famous  mission  church  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  timber  on 
tlua,  ranch,  chiefly  mesquitc,  (which  is  really  a  variety  of  lo- 
cust) Cottonwood,  ash,  sycamore,  and  walnut.  The  extreme 
rasCern  portion  is  mountainous  and  has  a  good  deal  of  yellow 
ptoe.  There  is  a  largo  area  of  grazing  laud,  and  the  valley, 
bottom,  (Santa  Cruz)  though  limited  in  area,  is  fertile  to  a^ 
ti^  degi-ee.  There  is  an  old  silver  mine  on  the  estate,  which 
was  formerly  worked.  Frederick  IJrunckow,  a  well  knowB  ge- 
(Jogist  and  mining  engineer,  reported  iu  1853  that  ore  yi^ded 
"from  ten  to  fifteen  marcs  per  cargo."  Gold  has  been,  hashed 
in  this  vicinity  during  the  rainy  season,  and  is  to  l^'touud  in 
the  Tenajas  mountains." 

Kino  miles  from  the  San  Xavier  mission  and  eighteen  miles 
Eoatherly  from  Tucson  are  the  San  Xavier  and  the  Pima 
tniaes,  whicli  are  of  some  importance.  The  San  Xavier  mine 
is  an  old  lode,  long  known  and  partially  worked  by  Mexicans, 
six  miles  west  of  the  Santa  Cruz  river  and  500  feet  above  its 
I«vcl>     7be  ore  consists  of  argentiferous  carbonates  and  sal- 
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phatcs  of  lead,  estimated  to  3rield  an  average  of  sizty-fiye  dol- 
lars per  ton  in  silver  and  f  ort^  to  sixty-fire  per  cent.  lead«  The 
belt  of  limestone  in  which  it  is  found  is  200  feet  in  widtli,  run- 
ning north-east  and  south-west.  Furnaces  are  to  be  erected, 
and  the  mines  are  sure  to  prove  profitable.  Colonel  Svkes,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  San  Xavier,  was  formerly  weU  known 
as  a  newspaper  publisher  in  New  York  city.  The  Pima  mine 
has  a  principal  shaft  and  several  tunnels.  A  large  amount  of 
work  has  been  done.  The  mine  is  owned  by  parties  in  San 
Francisco,  who  seem  satisfied  with  their  venture. 

Arivaca  mining  district  commences  at  a  stone  monument 
near  the  buildings  of  the  Arivaca  ranch,  thence  10  deg.  west 
of  south  to  the  Sonora  line ;  again  commencing  at  the  monu- 
ment and  running  east  ten  miles,  thence  north  fifteen  miles, 
thence  north-west  to  the  intersection  of  the  main  road  from 
Tucson  to  £1  Plomo,  and  thence  along  said  road  to  the  Sonora 
line.  Its  central  point  is  known  as  the  Van  Nostrand  '^mng 
Camp,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  mining  camp 
in  the  Territory,  its  natural  advantages  havii^  been  set  off  by 
artistic  supervision  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McCafferty,  of  the  Or^ 
tiga  mine,  where  black  metal  has  been  struck  at  seven  feet  said 
to  assay  $500  to  $10,000  per  ton.  On  April  7th  last  he  and 
others  discovered  the  McCafferty  lode,  on  which  eight  other 
locations  have  since  been  made,  and  five  prospected  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  feet  deep.  The  lode  trends  north  and  south,  dipping  to 
the  east ;  the  ore  is  heavily  charged  with  chloride,  and  many 
fine  specimens  of  horn  silver  have  been  taken  from  tbe  Van 
Nostrand  mine,  which  is  on  the  discovery  location.  Two  min- 
ers working  on  it  discovered  in  May  last,  in  connection  with  a 
Mexican,  an  old  mine  long  searched  for  by  many  prospectors, 
situated  between  the  Cerro  Colorado  and  Las  Guijas  moun- 
tains, said  to  contain  superior  ore.  It  was  one  of  about  twenty 
old  silver  mines  in  the  Arivaca  valley.  Among  other  mines  in 
thifl  district  are  the  Biiena  Vista,  Mogul,  Relief,  Silver  Eagle, 
Bella  Andrieta,  and  two  Black  Eagles.  The  Momil  is  a  gold 
mine.  Besides  Mr.  McCafferty,  Captain  Voisard  and  Messrs. 
Buck,  Hudson,  Burt,  Mitchell,  and  Jones  are  among  the  most 
prominent  operators.  Frederick  Brunckow,  mineralogist  and 
engineer,  in  a  report  on  the  minerals  in  the  Arivaca  vaUey, 
(1859)  says:  "The  veins  contain  solid  tetrahedrite,  the  Gte- 
man  fahlen  and  lead  ore,  yielding  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
ounces  per  ton.  The  lead  mines  contain  argentiferous  silver. 
The  yield  of  the  gold  is  estimated  according  to  assay,  and  one 
ounce  of  the  argentiferous  silver  is  worth  $1.50." 
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The  Oro  Blanco  distriot  is  l)e8t  known  beoause  of  the  Os- 
trich mine  (gold)  located  thereiu.  It  is  eighty  miles  Bouth- 
west  of  Tucson,  and  is  found  to  extend  along  a  distance  of 
more  than  6,000  feet.  A  number  of  locations  have  been  made. 
The  lode  is  reported  aa  from  six  to  twelve  feet  vide.  The  ore 
aaeays  from  forty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  and  contaius 
besides  a  lai^e  amount  of  silver.  Several  shafts  are  sunk,  and 
a  ten-stamp  miU  has  been  built.  This  old  mine  is  claimed  to  be 
the  old  and  lost  Tumacacori,  where  the  Jesuit  operators  were 
totally  extinguished  by  the  Apaches.  Other  mines,  however, 
make  the  same  claim.  Skeletons  in  the  works  and  the  very 
rich  ore  on  the  dump  indicate  that  the  workmen  staid  by  tlio 
mine  until  killed  by  Indians. 

The  Oro  Blanco  district  reaches  to  the  Sonora  line,  just 
across  which  Messrs.  O'Meara  and  Miller  are  said  to  have  dis- 
covered galena  ore  averaging  tlOO  to  tSOO  per  ton  in  silver. 
Wood  and  water  are  plenty.     The  country  on  both  sides  of 

M4ine  from  Sassibi  to  the  Santa  Cruz  is  doubtless  rich  in 
U>le  minerals.  The  ruios  of  old  arrastras  and  smelting 
h  show  that  many  mines  were  worked  there  "  in  ye  olden 
^  South  of  Ostrich  mill  and  towards  the  line  more  than 
y  claims  have  been  recorded.  Messrs.  Kirkpatrick  and 
Flood,  of  the  Warsaw  claim,  have  made  twenty-three  open- 
ing thereon,  and  twenty-two  assays  show  the  average  value  of 
the  ore  to  be  4160,  Another  vein  parallel  wiih  the  Warsaw  is 
4  ft.  8  in.  in  width ;  and  numerous  assays  indicate  $300.57  per 
ton  as  its  value.  From  these  and  other  mines  owned  by  the 
same  company  100  tons  per  day  can  now  be  taken  out,  that 
will  average  $100,  The  whole  mountain  range  from  Sonora 
to  Tubac  is  claimed  to  be  full  of  valuable  veins,  but  little  pros- 
peoted  aa  yet. 

This  completes  the  enumeration  of  mines  and  mining  dis- 
tricts from  Tucson  to  the  Mexican  line,  in  the  Sierras  forming 
the  western  line  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  A  few  mines  are 
in  the  region  adjoining  these  disU-icts,  which  region  consisla 
for  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Tucson  of  grassy  and  sometimes 
flowery  plains,  diversified  by  low  and  mainly  unwooded  mouut- 
ain  ranges,  in  the  eastern  portions  of  which  springs  are  not 
very  common ;  while  in  the  plains,  though  streams  appear  to 
be  unknown,  water  can  probably  be  obtamed  at  an  average  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  Deer  and  antelope  here  find  ,H. lib- 
eral Bubsistence.  This  once  populous  but  now  almost  unin- 
hKbited  region  is  separated  by  a  large  tract  of  desert  and  tiio 
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Gila  river  from  the  inhabited  portions  of  Yuma  and  Maricopa 
counties.  About  thirty-five  miles  soath-westerlj  from  Tnoson, 
across  these  grassy  plains,  and  skirted  by  moantains»  is  the 
Montezoma  mine.  The  lead  trends  north-west  and  sonib^asty 
dipping  sooth-west  seventy-fiye  to  eighty  degrees.  The  coun- 
try rock  is  trap;  the  neighboring  mountains  are  granite.  The 
vein  of  crystalline,  friable  quartz  is  five  feet  in  width,  heayily 
charged  with  metalliferous  minerals,  one  of  which,  black  and 
crumbling,  resembles  the  black  silver  ore  of  the  Comatock* 
there  are  also  the  sulphuret,  blue  and  green  carbonates  and 
red  oxyd  of  copper,  and  a  very  little  lead.  The  ore  b  said  to 
be  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  once  famous  Oababi  mine, 
in  the  same  region,  some  seventy  miles  west  by  south  of  Tuc- 
son. It  assays  $800  to  the  ton.  The  mine  is  quite  accessible  * 
water  is  found  at  a  short  distance ;  timber  is  scarce  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood ;  four  men  are  working  on  it. 

The  Pima  district  is  on  record  as  commencing  two  miles 
north  of  Cradle  rock,  thence  south  ten  miles,  thence  west  ten 
miles,  thence  east  eight  miles  to  the  place  of  be^nning.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Tucson ;  but  nothing  definite 
is  known  to  the  writer  as  to  its  mining  development.  The 
Kequilla  mine  is  twelve  miles  west  of  Tucson,  in  the  Amoda 
mountains ;  it  was  discovered  in  1865 ;  the  vein  courses  north- 
east and  south-west ;  it  is  mostly  amalgamating  ore. 

In  the  Baboquivari  range  are  a  number  oi  locations  once 
worked  and  now  being  again  prospected  and  taken  up  for  j 
working.  The  Fresnal  lodes,  near  the  Mexican-Papago  hamlet  | 
of  that  name,  are  the  best  known.  The  country  is  very  rough 
and  broken ;  timber,  wood,  and  water  are  in  general  scarce. 
The  ores  are  sulphurets  of  silver,  argentiferous  galena,  blaok 
and  brownish  ores.  The  Prieta  is  the  chief  lode,  with  bold 
croppings,  which  has  been  traced  for  several  miles.  It  has 
been  reduced  by  the  patio  process,  and  found  to  give  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton.  The  Colorado  vein  in  this  j 
district  has  recently  been  resumed.  Ore  therefrom  has  yielded  ' 
$100  per  ton.  These  lodes  are  sixty  miles  west  of  Tubac;  and 
like  the  Cababi,  Sierritte,  Ajo,  and  Santa  Rosa  lodes  and 
mines,  are  all  in  the  Papago  country — ^Papagueria,  as  it  was 
formerly  called — ^which  is  now  abandoned  by  these  Indians, 
who  are  concentrated  either  on  the  San  Xavier  reservation  or 
nearer  to  and  south  of  the  Pimas.  The  Cababi  district  is  in 
the  mountains  of  that  name,  and  contains  ores  of  sulphurets 
^amalgamating)  and  moderately  rich  in  character.    One  mine, 
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the  Picacho  mine,  has  been  worked  for  many  years.  The 
average  yield  is  about  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  Another  mine, 
the  Cobriza,  has  yielded  on  selected  ore  an  average  of  $550  per 
ton  in  silver  and  copper.  Professor  Pumpelly  described  these 
veins  as  being  "in  a  quartziferoas  porphyry  and  in  an  amygda- 
loid rock.  •  *  A  great  number  of  veins  of  quartz  and  ba- 
rytes  occur  in  these  two  formations.  •  *  Several  specimens 
of  heavy  spar  associated  with  silver  glance  from  various  locali- 
ties were  shown"  to  him.  There  is  sufficient  water  for  mining 
purposes,  and  when  the  Picacho  mine  was  worked  pumps  were 
needed.  Mexicans  and  Indians  have  always  been  and  still  are 
in  tha  habit  of  worlting  over  this  region.  At  Quijota,  west  of 
Cababi,  dry  placers  have  long  been  worked  hy^  the  Pap^^oes 
and  Mexicans.  The  gold  is  coarse,  and  large  pieces  have  been 
fonnd.  There  are  other  dry  placers,  without  doubt.  Very 
few  whites  have  ever  traversed  this  region.  Professor  Pum- 
pelly, Hon.  C.  D.  PoBton,  Herman  Ehrenberg,  Colonel  John 
D,  Graham,  and  a  half  dozen  others  who  were  or  arc  known, 
have  been  the  only  or  rather  chief  explorers  since  the  Gadsden 
pnrchase  was  consummated.  Labor  is  cheap,  and  Sonora  offers 
supplies  at  moderate  prices.  There  is  no  doubt  but,  forbidding 
as  this  region  is,  that  it  will  ero  long  be  the  center  and  scene 
of  great  mining  activity.  The  Ajo  copper  mines,  sometimes 
termed  the  Arizona  mines,  have  quite  a  history.  They  are 
about  forty  miles  south  of  the  Gila,  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Yuma,  and  sixty  miles  north-west  of  the  Cababi  district. 
These  mines  were  worked  by  American  capital  for  some  years, 
soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  region.  They  were  long  fa- 
mous to  Mexican  tradition  and  history.  The  ores  are  said  to 
be  among  the  richest  of  red  oxyd,  malachite,  and  gray  sul- 
phurets  of  copper  ever  worked.  Formerly  they  were  carried 
to  Fort  Yuma,  and  thence  transported  to  San  Francisco,  or 
shipped  by  sea  to  Swansea,  Wales,  and  Boston.  The  lack  of 
water  on  the  desert  road  to  Yuma  caused  the  suspension  of 
work.  This  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  construction  of 
tanks.  There  are  copper  lodes  also  at  Santa  Rosa,  fifty  miles 
directly  west  of  Tncson,  on  the  road  south  from  Maricopa 
Wells.  There  is  a  large  area  of  volcanic  remains,  some  of 
which,  geologically  speaking,  are  of  a  recent  date, 

J.  Robs  Browne,  in  his  "Adventures  in  the  Apache  Conn- 
try,"  described  with  his  nenal  graphic  humor  a  visit  to  this 
remarkable  region.  It  is  worthy  of  quotation,  as  it  illustrates 
a  process  which  has  greatly  hindered  the  settlement  of  south- 
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^^A  day's  journey  through  the  portion  of  the  Papagueria  lying 
along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Baboquivari  brought  us  to  the  first  of 
the  inhabited  rancherias,  near  which  is  the  small  Mexican  town 
of  Fresnal,  a  collection  of  adobe  hovels  built  at  this  point  with- 
in the  past  two  years,  on  account  of  the  convenience  a£Eorded 
bv  the  Indian  wells  for  the  reduction  of  ores  stolen  from  the 
Cahuabia  mines.  There  are  also  some  rich  silver-bearing  veins 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  have  not  been  developed  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

''A  curious  feature  in  Arizona  mining  operations  that  fre- 
quentlv  attracted  my  attention  was  here  exemplified.  The 
Cahuabia  district  is  situated  in  a  detached  range  of  mountains, 
distant  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Fresnal,  and  although  a 
limited  quantity  of  water  exists  there,  which  could  be  increased 
by  a  small  amount  of  labor,  the  Mexicans  steal  the  ore  from 
abandoned  or  neglected  mines,  and  pack  it  across  the  interven- 
ing desert  sooner  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  dig^ng  wells  for 
themselves  and  reducing  the  silver  on  the  spot.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  the  way  of  wood  and  other  supplies  at  Fresnal 
which  could  not  be  had  bv  a  little  trouble  at  the  Cahuabia. 

''I  asked  the  padrone,  whom  we  found  at  work  driving  a 
blind  horse  around  one  of  his  arrastras,  why  he  went  to  the 
trouble  of  making  trips  to  the  Cahuabia  mines  and  packing 
the  ore  twenty-five  miles  to  reduce  it,  when  he  could  do  it  as 
well  on  the  spot.  His  reply  was,  '  Quien  sabe  ? '  I  suggested 
to  him  that,  from  all  I  heard,  water  was  as  plenty  in  the  ground 
there  as  it  was  here,  and  wood  still  more  so.  To  this  he  an- 
swered :  '  Si,  Seilor — quien  sa^e— quisas  si — quisas  no— yo  no 
saV  I  ventured  to  hint  that  if  the  owners  of  the  ore  chose  to 
prevent  him  from  stealing  it  they  could  do  so  as  well  at  Fres- 
nal as  they  could  at  Cahuabia.  '  Si,  Seilor,'  said  the  padrone, 
^yopienso  co  $i — yo  no  sai — quisas  5i,  quisas  no — quien  sahe. 
Yb  son  muy  pauvera?  " 

To  return  to  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  The  famous 
Cerro  Colorado  mines  and  district  will  be  found  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  of  that  name ;  it  has  long  been  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  territory,  on  account  of 
the  Heintzelman  mine.  The  district  lies  twenty^two  miles 
west  of  Tubac,  and  eight  miles  north  of  Arivaca.  The 
ore  is  silver  copper-glance,  running  an  average  of  six  per 
cent,  silver.  The  gray  copper  ore  (argentiferous)  which  ac- 
companies it  runs  two  per  cent,  silver.  The  yield  was  esti- 
mated when  worked  formerly  at  an  average  of  $120  per  ton. 
Herman  Ehrenberg,  a  well  known  engineer,  stated  the  yield  in 
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1859  at  about  (549  per  ton.  General  Hemtzelman  in  a  letter 
the  following  year  placed  the  yield  as  high  aa  t920  per  ton. 
The  ranch  on  which  this  mine  and  other  uuDes  are  Bitnat«d, 
was  famous  even  in  the  d:tjs  of  the  Jesuit  mission.  It  com- 
priBea  17,000  acrea,  has  much  of  fine  meadow  and  pasture  land, 
IS  capahle  of  sostainin^  large  herds  as  well  as  raisiog  good 
crops,  with  moderate  irrigation  faeihties,  deep  plowing  and 
Other  adjancts  of  good  farming.  The  lower  end  of  the  valley 
haH  an  abundAce  of  cotton-wood,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dwarf  live-oak  and  mesquite  timber.  The  valley  of  the  Santa 
Cmz,  with  the  important  districts  embraced  in  the  Santa  Rita 

2 stem,  are  both  described  elsewhere  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
e  Santa  Rita  mountains. 

The  Arivaipa  district,  recently  changed  to  the  De  Freeso  dis- 
trict, is  at  the  head  of  a  lateral  cafion  some  four  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  bead  of  the  Arivaipa  cafion,  and  about  seventy 
miles  north-east  of  Tucson  by  air  line,  but  at  least  120  by  the 
route  usually  travelled.  Forty-four  distinct  mineral  leads  have 
been  located,  of  silver,  copper  and  lead,  with  a  trace  of  gold, 
and  in  one  case  a  promise  oi  tin.  The  veins  are  in  the  Turn- 
ball  mountains,  the  main  chain  of  which  is  granite  ;  some  of 
the  outlying  spars  and  foot  hills  have  strata  of  hmestone  and 
elate.  Pine  timber,  cold  springs,  and  a  view  of  the  country  for 
lOO  miles  each  way  are  found  at  the  top  of  Mt.  Graham,  10,376 
feet  above  the  sea.  A  good  wagon  road  has  recently  been 
opened  from  Cottonwood  camp,  on  the  Arivaipa,  to  the  mines, 
seven  miles,  so  that  there  ia  now  a  good  road  from  Tucaou  to 
the  mines.     Grass  and  water  are  abundant. 

The  San  Pedro  lodes  to  the  south-east  of  Tucson,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  are  now  being  prospected  exten- 
sively. The  valley  is  important  for  its  agricultural  and  gracing 
lands.  In  the  southern  branches,  known  as  the  Rio  Babaoo- 
mori,  and  near  old  Camp  WaUen,  two  or  three  rich  locations 
have  been  made  on  the  Babacomori  ranch,  one  of  the  few  un- 
qaestioned  Spanish  grants  in  Arizona.  Mv.  Pumpelly  described 
flie  San  Pedro  lodes  as  showing  massive  copper  glance  and  ores 
in  tetrahedite.  There  are  dry  placers  at  the  Cafion  d'Oro,  on 
the  Tucson  road,  which  have  been  worked  for  years,  and  gener- 
ally at  a  profit.  There  is  evidence  of  far  distant  workings  also 
to  be  seen.  A  mine  was  discovered  and  worked  near  Camp 
Bowie  several  years  ^o  by  Col.  Stone,  afterwards  killed  by 
Apaches.  This  ia  in  the  extreme  eaatern  portion  of  the  county. 
In  and  near  the  Dragoon,  Chirlcahui,  and  adjacent  mountam 
valuable  mines  will  probably  be  developed;  but  that  te- 
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irioa  is  not  a^xv  iv'iil:il?Le.  jiivn^  "^een  m  Intiian  reserve,  nntil 
foriuallv  re:«Tor'-*'l  '••.  "'i*.-  "'.ijik'  i«.'niiiiii. 

Tlie  t;irjir'^ni:i  ni«  :;:i:.iins   :a  ~b.e  S«:aori  line,  and  «iirectly 
south  ot':iie  :?.iiir.i  R.:.'-  -r-iu-sr.  ir-?  'iiit^riv  aore-t  because  of  the 
^owrv  mines.  *^vne-L  :  r:iL«rr'."  r'^'  L.tritcnan*:  Howrv,  XT.  S.  A- 
now  .leoea:5e«i.     A  sxz'Z".   iiH'  'la"    n  Di-rne]^  ':i:i:*  been  expended 
on  tht^ai,  :i:ni  :li»-i-i*  "  il  i«.-  i;i>  '».-^!i  rr^:i:I;.'  :aIki'L  about.     Later 
inv-'stiLTiticas  rsr.L;--:>li  -"i:!:  -'ly-^'  ir-r  i^x  .is  ri^;h  as  reported. 
J.  R«'ss  B-.-'-'vie  sa.-L.  .::  >■'-=,  -i«.-   - :  iin«L  :iiac  :he  average  of 
r-res  riajjc-iii  fr-  ci  -'.li^'-d" r  :•.  :  r;-  I'-Hir?  per  ton.    The" lode 
avei':i|i'^s  a'*«'.iu  f'^ir  :  vr  i:i  :!:_..•  linear?."     The  country  is  well 
w:i:ci'i?d  :in«i  :iai'  »T':r«:,  m-I  :.ir  ..;;zi.s.-ares  ire  b^r-ch  romantic 
au«l  -srrikinir.     T'lis  "'•:•  '"t-r"'"  is  "r:!  ziil-fs  frf:ni  the  Mexican 
line,  iTveciv  aiil'is  :r  ci     .1  F  r'  "^.ViHi^n,  :.;jir:een  from  the 
lEoxivNin  r.'^m  :i  S;i:::.i  Cv'l:.  iz«i  iS*    fr'.cn  G'aavmas.     There 
is  a  g^oi.l  bijiL^viiy  :..  :i:.ir  3:1  71.     Tlie  IC.-ttv  mines  are  6,160 
feet  abi've  sea  lev.:'..     T'lf  Pirac'-d-a  zi:;iztaiiis  form  the  most 
northerly  hills  of  :Iie  ^i-frra    :•.-  S.iz:a  CrMz.  and  the  Mowry 
mine  lies  .:n.  the  easter--  fl-Tes  rlier*.-::.     «l^:i  the  north-east  are 
extensive  plains  wirli  zios..:  :::.:■  .mi  l-virt  :ak,  and  well  covered 
with  siiconlen:  grasses.     Tbe  r-ra-i  frozi  Camp  Wallen  crosses 
a  l«)w  ran^e  >:•!  hills  "I'-r-iz^  :r-:zi  ".lie  OLisrem  slooes  of  the  Santa 
Rita  rano:e,  wlii:!-.  irf  :;";7f':  ^vi:"-.  :ak.  '.ine.  svoamore,  hazel- 
nut,  nies.pite  an  1  :;•■;■  l.ir.     Tlier-:-  is  an  abrin  lanoe  •■•f  game  in 
this  whole  reciv'n.     Tli-f^'i:  a?4  ^niJill  v::ns  of  rich  ore  in  the 
Mowrv.     The  cileni  •::  \z.::  rrinjiTal  voin  contains  a  small 
percentage  «■:  co^'\e7  ani  arsen::.     Tiie  engineers  who  have 
reporte'i  ovi  this  r-iino  all  lee larei  I  :!ia:  the  methods  employed 
were  too  cr-stly.     There  are  other  l:cat::ns  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    The  <l>live  I  :•  le.  halt  a  mil:-  to  the  west,  has  three  "shafts 
sunk  on  it.     The  San  Ant:ni  ■,  E::::  ire,  an .1  La  Esperanza  mines 
have  all  been  suficivntly  w.-rke-l  t- ■  t  rove  that  there  is  argen- 
tiferous sralena  in  q-;a::tit:es  sti^cient  to  rav  for  workinsr.     The 
Gu^Iota  io'ie,  fo^ir  miles  west,  is  an  ■:1'1  location  in  which  a  vein 
of  ore  three  feet  wi-le  has  l>een  fonni,  showing  sulphurets  of 
silver,  with  some  traces  of  g'M.      The  old  Trench  mine  in 
these  mountains  lia-i  been  leased  t«.^  a  Mexican — Seiior  Padres. 
The  main  .shaft  is  il-lO  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  is  six  feet  wide. 
It  has  been  worked  by  Mexicans  in  the  "  long  ago,"  and  prob- 
ably by  .Jesuits  in  the  last  century. 

The  Tyndall  mining  district,  as  organized  November  17, 1876, 
nornmeneesat  the  highest  Santa  Rita  peak,  thence  west  12  miles, 
thence  Houth  20  miles,  thence  east  20  miles,  thence  north  20  miles, 

pluco  ol  be^nning.    There  are  about  thirty  mines  already 
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OLD  MltrKS— COAL. 

located  with  very  promising  prospecta.  The  min  of  the  Tyn- 
dall  Mining  Company  will  be  located  on  the  Sonoita  river  about 
nine  miles  distaut.  This  district  and  that  of  the  Aztec  Syndi- 
cate, identified  as  they  are  with  iho  most  prominent  historical 
&CtB,  are  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Banta  Cruz  valley. 

The  Aztec  district  joins  the  Tyndall  to  the  east,  and  is  on  the 
wefitcm  portion  of  the  Santa  Rita  mountains.  Wood  and  water 
are  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  adjacent  val- 
ley of  the  Santa  Cruz  furnishes  a  libertd  supply  for  nearly  all 
gastronomic  requirements  of  man  or  beast.  Id  this  and  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  same  range  are  a  number  of  old  mines  for- 
merly worked  by  the  Spaniards.  Old  Mexican  traditions  place 
tikeir  average  yield  at  from  $340  to  $680  per  ton  ;  and  the  assays 
BO  far  confirm  the  correctness  of  these  records.  The  Josephine 
and  Emma  mines  are  based  upon  an  old  shaft,  then  nearly  full 
of  sand  and  water,  discovered  by  Mr,  Roddick  and  James  Brit- 
ton,  in  the  inauspicious  month  of  April,  though  there  is  no 
"  fooling  "  about  assays  that  average  $900  at  a  depth  of  thirty- 
two  feet.  Four  men  are  now  employed  at  these  mines  under 
Mr.  Roddick.  There  are  a  number  of  other  locations  in  these 
districts,  but  very  little  work  has  been  done  as  yet  thereon. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Santa  Rita,  not  far  from  Camp  Critten- 
den, a  number  of  claims  have  been  located  and  are  being  worked. 
The  cadon  contains  good  placer  ground  also.  On  the  east  of 
the  oaSon  the  veins  are  gold,  on  the  west  side  they  are  silver. 
Among  the  claims  above  mentioned  is  the  Alta,  wnich  was  de- 
veloped entirely  by  the  owners'  labor,  and  thus  kept  free  from 
debt-  By  lisiviation  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value 
of  the  ores,  which  is  over  JlOO  per  ton,  is  secured.  The  Mari- 
posa silver  and  gold  mine  in  theso  placers  has  vein  matter  five 
feet  in  width  at  a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  pay-streak 
BO  soft  as  to  be  easily  mined  with  a  pick.  These  placers  yield 
large  returns,  and  one  nugget  recently  found  was  worth  $90.50. 
But  the  mineral  wealth  ofTima  county  is  not  confined  to  met- 
als. At  Arivaipa  caflon  what  is  believed  to  be  a  large  body  of 
anthracite  coal  has  been  recently  discovered,  located,  and  par- 
tially developed.  Should  the  expectations  thereon  based  prove 
to  be  well-founded,  the  industry  of  thousands  will  be  required 
in  connection  with  its  mining  and  use.  As  another  aid  to  smelt- 
ing works,  there  have  been  discovered  at  the  Cerro  Colorado 
and  in  Aiivaca  valley  deposits  of  metamorpbio  sand-stooe,  con- 
tming  quartz  cirstals  cemented  by  pure  clay  suitable  for  lin- 
ing furnaces.  Up  to  October  Ist,  1876,  975  mines  were  record- 
tain  Pima  county,  and  this  number  is  rapidly  incxeaMi^'i Ni'oSt 
"*  of  on}y  136  can  be  obtained  for  ttiB  loUoVm^\.^i^&jj 
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NAME  OF  MINE. 


District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  or 
Leased  by. 


Work  dome  on 
Shafts,  etc 


Abercom^ .. 


Tyndall. 


T.  M.  Co. 


Abnndancia 


Aztec. 


AztecSyndicate 


Ajax  (see  Prieta). 
A]0  (or  Arizona).... 


Alaska 

Alaska  Ext. 


Allen. . . . 
Almoner . 

Alta 

Anahuac 
Apache.. 
Ajgenta  . 


Lon.   113",    lat. 

32'2(y. 
Oro  Blanco.... 

Oro  Blanco.... 

SantaBitaVary 

Aztec 

French 

Aztec 


Arizona  (see  Ajo) . . . . 

Arizona 

Aztec 


Bahia 

Bell 

Bell  Andrieta. 
Belmont 


Bertha  &  Louisa.... 

Black  Eagle  No.  1.. 
Black  Eagle  No.  2. . 

Blake 

Bonanza 


Boston. 


Broghill 
Bronko . 


Old  Shaft.. 


.•••••*-•«»••  »•«  •  •«  •  • 


Kirkpatrick    &  SO-ft.  shaft.. 

Flood. 
Armstrong  & 

Jenks. 


Incorp.  Co 


Chlricacui 
Mountains. 


Arivaipa. 
Aztec... 


AztecSyndicate  2  shafts,  70  and  40  ft 

deep;  drifts. 


Cababi    Mtns. 
Santa  RitaVal'y 

Ajivaca 

Cerro   Colorado 


Tyndall, 


Arivaca 

Arivaca 

Tyndall 

Cerro   Colorado 


50  m.  W  of  Tuc- 
son. 


Tyndall. 


Brown. 


Buena  Ventura. 
Buena  Vista  . . . 


50  m.  W  of  Tuc- 
son. 
Santa  Bita  Mtns 
Arivaca 


Palmer  &Elliott 


McCafferty  et  al; 

VazuraM.  &M. 
Co. 

Roddick  &  Mer- 
cer. 

Mitchell&Jones 

Mitchell&Jones 


Vazura  M.  &  M. 

Co. 
Brown,    Pearce 

&  Co. 


English  Co.... 

DeLong  &  Jef- 
fords. 

Brown,  Pearce 
&  Co. 


IVoisard 3  shafts;  tmmeL 


^^— — l-'l- 
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MillsatOT 
Kear. 

Frodnct 
per  Ton. 

Assays 
per  Ton. 

Bemarks. 

$160  to  9300.. 

This  ia  OTiA  of  a  r\rmhM'  nf  o\A 

droppings  f  m 
$^to  $100. 

mines,  very  rich,  worked 
by  the  Jesuits,  and  20  years 
since  by  an  American  com- 
pany. 

Copper. 

6-ft.  vein;  easy  access. 

$46149. 

Oroppings$75 
$300  to  $800. . 

Silver ;  75-ft.  shaft. 

Slm^l^rt'O  A.Trf'reo. 

In   process    of 

on  the  Sonoi- 
ta. 

From  $100  to 
$700. 

From  $30  as 
high  as 
$1,000. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising lodes  in  Arizona ;  runs 
for  several  miles  manv  feet 
wide  ;  color  everywhere  ; 
chlorides  and  sulphides; 
easy-milling  ores;  on  the 
same  lode  as  the  old  Salero 
mines. 

• 

1  m.  N*.  of  Ralero  lode. 

Cut. 

60  to  86  p.  c. 
copper,  13to 
16  silver. 

Two  miles  from  F^lero  MonnA 

60  to  85  p.  c. 
copper. 

S350 

11  m.  W  of  Salero. 

•  ••••••#••••  ■« 

Silver. 

6* 
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HAHD-BOOK  TO  ABOZOKA^ 


VAMX  OFMCn. 


District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  or 
Leased  by. 


WoKkdoiM 
ShiuEti^elo. 


Gahabi . 
Gaptiye. 


Gerro  Golorado. 


Golxriza. 


Gochise .. 
Gokespa. 

Golorado. 

Ozystal*. 


Bora 

Draughtsman 


Eagle.. 
Emma 


Empire 

Empress  of  India . . 


Enterprise. 
Esperanza. 


Esperanza,  East. 


Florence. 
French  .. 


Fresnal  Lodes. 
Froivita 


Gedge .. 
Georgia. 
Gibbons 
'^-^^lett 


Papagaeria  re- 
gion. 
Oerro  Golorado. 


Gerro  Golorado. 


Gabibi  Moun- 
tains. 

Tyndall 

Gabibi  Moun- 
tains. 
Baboquivari 
Mountains 
Tyndall 


Tyndall 

Gerro  Golorado 

Patagonia 

Mountains. 
Aztec 


Patagonia 

Mountains. 
Tyndall 


Gerro  Golorado 
Gerro  Golorado 


Patagonia 
Mountains 

Baboquivari 
Bange. 

Santa  Kita 
Mountains. 


Santa  Bita 

Tyndall 

Santa  Bita.... 
Santa  Bita.... 
Patagonia  Mtns 


YazoraGon 
Mining  Go. 

Ownership,  coi^ 
tested. 


English  Gopi< 


Lu  L.  Mescio... 
VazuraM  &  M. 
Go. 


Buck,  Boddick, 
Britton  and 
Jacobs. 


VazuraM.  &M. 

Co. 
VazuraM.  &;M. 

Go. 


Shafts  140»  46^40  feet 
deep. 


Guts 


Shaft  and  cut. 


Padres,  lessees 


AztecSyndicate 


'•r 
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MillBator 
Near. 

Product 
per  Ton. 

Assays 
per  Ton. 

Bemarlo. 

Lons  worked  by  Papa^^oes 
and  Mexicans  —  Lode  re- 
ported rich. 

Up  to  1864,  when  the  works 
were  left  idle,  there  had 
been  taken  from  these 
shafts,  in  silver,  63,990,466.- 
40,  or  less  than  $82  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  work  for  the  48,- 
743  tons,  was  82,222,201. 

Selected  ore,  silver  and  coj)- 
per. 

S82  to  S160.. 

$660 

sioo 

Vr''-^rV     •••••   •••• 

SlOO  to  8200. . 

Old  Shaft.    Total  number  of 

shafts  in  the  district  is  11, 
with  a  total  depth  of  375 
feet. 

Arg.  galena.  J.  Boss  Browne. 

Sea  Serpent  lode,  10-40  feet 
wide ;  southwest  slope  of 
Santa  Bita  Mountains. 

Argentiferous  galena. 

Santa  "Rita  MonntaiT^w  :  vei^^ 

$900 

100  feet  wide. 

« 

Argentiferous  galena. 
2  shafts  and  cut. 

••••»••••••%•• 

Shaft  and  cut. 

SulphuretA,   silver,   and   ar- 
gentiferous galena. 

Vein  3  ft.  wide :  sulph.  silver ; 

traces  gold.  J.  B.  B.  1860. 

T. 
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VAXB  OFKZ»B. 


District  or 
Hacer. 


Owned  or 
Leased  by. 


Work  done  on 

Shaftii,eto. 


HamittQiL*' 


HeiiitsnIxnaxL  • 


Hidalgo 

Home  Ticket 

Idaho 

Imperial 


Inca.... 

Iturbide 


Jefferson  .. 

Jesuit 

Joaquinata 
Josepldne.. 


Jnarez.., 
Khedive 


Lafayette. 


La  Purissima. 
Lee's  Mine. . . . 


Letitia. 


Little  Placer. 
Lost  Mine — 


Lonise. 


Magnolia. . 
Marii>osa. 


Mary  Ann. 
McDonald  . 
Merrimac . . 


Mina  Blanca. . 
MinadelTajo. 


Mogul 

Mohawk 

Montana 

Montezuma 


Tyndall 


Ceiro  Colorado 
(same  mine.) 


Aztec 

Gerro  Colorado. 

Oro  Blanco 

Arivaca 


Aztec. 
Aztec. 


Engilish  Co..^... 


AztecSyndicate 

Yazura  M.  &  M. 
Co. 


Atkinson  & 

Hooker. 
Incorp.  Co.  . 
Incorp.  Co. . 


Aztec. 
Aztec. 
Aztec. 


Aztec... 
Tyndall. 


50  UL  W.Tucson 


Aztec 

12  UL  W.Tucson 


Tyndall 


Smith's  Dist. 
Aztec 


Oro  Blanco — 


AztecSyndicate 
AztecSyndicate 
AztecSyndicate 
AztecSyndicate 

AztecSyndicate 
Thos.  Roddick 
&  Co. 


•  •  **i^  V-*-*  •  •  •-«  •^«-4 


'  •  •  9  m'^-m 


Cut 


soft,  shaft 

Shaft  and  tunnel. . . 

2 shafts;  tunnel.... 


AztecSyndicate 


Mercer,   Rod- 
dick &  Co. 


Tyndall 

Santa  Rita  Mts. 


Oro  Blanco. 
Tyndall.... 


Cerro  Colorado 
Ariyaca 


West  of  Tucson 


AztecSyndicate 

Holden  &  Hew- 
itt. 


Shaft. 


Kimberly, 
Boack  &  Co. . 


Vazura  Con.  M. 
&  M.  Co. 

Voisard 

F.  McE^ane.... 


Hughes,    Grood- 
wm  etaL 


Shaft. 


Trench. 
Shaft. . 
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HOIS  at  or 

Frodaot 
per  Ton. 

Assays 
per  Ton. 

Bemaiks. 

From  650  oz. 
to  36  oz.  per 
ton. 

• 

400  yds.  K.  of  Blake  Mine: 
two  old  shafts  half  filled 
with  water;  rich  fahl  and 
galena;  argentiferous;  be- 
Ueved  to  he  the  famous 
Jesuit  Mine,  Tumacacori. 

Copper  and  silver;  8  m.  19.  of 
Arivaca.'  See  description 
of  Cerro  Colorado. 

Low  grade  ore;  oroppings 
rich. 

$120 

$100-$300  sil- 
ver. 

Much  of  the  ore  is  72  per  cent, 
lead;  ledge  14  ft.  thick. 

$300  to  $900.. 

On  theEmpress  of  India  Lode. 
Lode  large;  ores  rich;  assays 
of  croppings  high. 

$900 

SW.  slope  of  Santa  Eita  Mts. 
8  miles  from  Tubaa 

$3,100 

60  to  85  p.  c. 

Ledge  2  feet. 

copper. 

$150 

Silver,  sulphuret,  and  galena; 

J.Boss  Browne. 
4-ft.  vein. 

Santa  Bita  Mountains. 

Lode  large;   croppings  Tich; 

old  workings  traced. 
Adjoins  Warsaw  Mine. 

Yeia  5  feet  wide  at  36  feet; 

$200  silver. . . 

silver  and  gold. 
Much  lead. 

•  «•••••»••••••••••••••••••••'  • 

Mule  moimtains. 

$50^100  silvei 
$800 

Galena;  30  feet  wide. 

Ledge  200  feet  wide. 
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HAin>-BOOK  TO  ASXEOVA. 


KAMB  OFIOHB. 


District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  or 
Leased  l)y. 


Woikdoneon 

Shafts,  etc. 


Honmnental 


Moreno. 
Howry. 


Neqnilla 

NoKame 

Korth  Carolina  Ledge 

North  Star 

OUve 

Ophelia 


Oro  Estampaelo. 
Ortiga 


Ostrich. 

Ficacho 
Pima... 


Pinto 

Plata  Plata. 
Poor 


Ptieta  Lode. 


Providenda.. 

Quijota 

Becorder  — 


Belief  . 
Bobley 
Bosana 
Busk  . . 
Salero  . 


San  Antonio. 


San  Francisco. 
Sanlffnacio.... 
Sanlldefonso.. 
San  Jos^ 


Gerro  Colorado 


Patagonia  Mts. 


yaznraM.&H. 

Co. 

IncorporatedCo 
Fish  &  Bennett 


12  m.  W.  of  Tuc- 
son. 

60  m.  W.  of  Tuc- 
son. 

Oro  Blanco.... 


Tyndall 


Tyndall 


Aztec... 
Arivaca 


Oro  Blanco 

Cabibi  Mtns  . . . 
13  m.  S.  of  Tuc- 
son. 


Shafts,  tunnels,  and 
drifts. 


Incorporated. . . 

Brown,   Pearce 
&Co. 


120*ft    shaft;    two 
tunnels. 


Mercer,  Bod- 
dick  &  Co. 


3  shafts. 


Tyndall 

Aztec 

Cerro  Colorado 


Baboquivari 

Mountains. . 
Cabibi  Mtns . . 

Quijota 

Cerro  Colorado 


Mercer,  Bod- 
dick  &  Co. 

Syndicate 

McCafferty  et 
al..   Buck   & 
Holden. 

J.  C.  Handy  & 
Co. 

L.  J.  F.  Jaeger. 

A  S.  F.  Comp'y 


Cooler  &  Jones 
AztecSyndicate 
Vazura  M.  &  M. 
Co. 


3  shafts;  2  drifts. . . 


Arivaca 
Aztec . . . 
Tyndall 


two  shafts;  tunnels 
120  ft. 


YazuraM&M. 

Co. 
McCaffertyetal 


Tyndall 


Patagonia  Mts. 


Arivaca 

Aztec 

Aztec 

Santa  Bita  Mts. 


English  Comp'y 


Syndicate 
Syndicate 


Shaft. 


Cut, 


Two  old  shafts. 


Shaft  100  ft. 


^•nvw^^ 
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MmBator 
Kear. 

Product 
I>6rToii. 

Assays 
per  Ton. 

Kemarlrs. 

$60  to  ^MOO  sil- 
ver, 30  to  60 
p.  0.  lead. 

Argentiferous  and'oarbonate; 
discoYered  by  Mexicans  in 
1857 1  about  6,000  feet;  ex- 
tensive works;  abajidoned 
during  civil  war;  recently 
resumed. 

Lode  1  to  6  ft  wide. 

300. 

60  to  85  per  cent.  copi>er. 

Becently     located    between 
Yellow  Jacket  &  Old  Mine. 
Large  vein,  and  assays  well. 

1  m.  W.  of  Mowry.    J.  Boss 
Browne. 

350-3100 

$500  to  $10,000 
(?) 

340     to    3100 
gold. 

lO-stamp  mill . . 

3  to  12  ft.  vein;  gold  and  sil- 
ver; 50  men  employed. 
2  to  6  ft.  vein :  siL  JJiscin  18G0. 

380 

3100  and  up- 
ward. 

But  little  has  been  recently 
made  public  on  this  mine; 
the  owners  appear  to  be 
well  satisfied. 

330-345 

J.  Boss  Browne,  1869. 

J.  Boss  Browne,  1869. 
Dry  placers;  coarse  gold. 

3107  and  up. . 

Verv  valuable  lode :  water  in 

« 

shaft;  2  miles  from  Tuma- 
cacori 
Anrentiferous  galena;  6  miles 
Sw.  Mowry;  discov.  inl862. 

■ 
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VAMB  OF  MHOS. 


District  or 
Placer. 


Owned  or 
Leased  by. 


Work  done  on 
Shafts,  eta 


J9anta  Maria , 

Santa  Bosa 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 
San  Sevier 


Santa  BitaHts. 
60  m.  W.Tucson 


Sea  Serpent  (lode)... 

Sedgewick 

Serena 

Sierriti 

Silver  Eagle 

Silver  Star 


Sombrero . 

Sonora 

Spangler. 
Surveyor. . 

Tajo 

Tiger  . . . . . 
Tolteo  . . . . 


Trench 


Tubac 

Tumacacori. . . 
Twenty-six  . . . 
VanNostrand. 
Vazura  (La.).. 
Victoria  Lode. 


Warsaw 


Wyoming 

Yellow  Jacket. 


Young  America . 


18nL  S.  Tucson. 

66m.SW.Tuc8on 
Santa  BitaMts. 


Fapag^eria 
Arivaca — 
TyndalL . . . 


Aztec 

Oro  Blanco 

Near  Tucson. . 
Cerro  Colorado 
Cabibi  Mts.... 
Cabibi  Mts.... 
Aztec 


Patagonia  Mts. 


Tyndall 

Tyndall 

Cerro  Colorado 

Arivaca 

Cerro  Colorado 
16  m.  SW.  Tuc- 
son. 
Oro  Blanco — 


Goodwin  &  Co. 
CoL  0.  P.  Sykes 


McCaffertyetal 
Mercer,    Bod- 
dick  &  Co. 
Syndicate 


Yazura  Co. 


Syndicate. 


Archibald,  Gar- 
diner &  Hop- 
kins. 


Several  shafts;  two 
tunnels. 


Vazura  Co 

McCaffertyetal 
Vazura  Co 


Oro  Blanco  — 
Oro  Blanco 

45  m.  W  Tucson 


Kilpatrick  & 
Flood. 


Armstrong, 
Manager. 
Brown,  Tearce 
&  Co. 


Shaft  and  2  tunnels 

Shaft  50  feet 

3  shafts  and  cut.. .. 


40  ft.  shaft 


2  shafts,  100  and  40 
ft. ;  several  tunnels 


In  Pinal  and  Maricopa  counties,  until  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  {except  in  some  isolated  locations  hereafter 
specified,^the  business  of  mining  may  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  unknown.  Where  the  ore  in  sight  now  runs  np  into 
tens  of  millions,  the  Apaches  within  five  or  six  years  of 
the  present  time  held  almost  undisputed  possession.  Camp 
Pinal  and  a  "Picket  Post"  thereto  attached,  (the  latter  re- 
cently developed  into  a  village)  were  established  to  check  their 
ravages ;  they  are  now  in  the  heart  of  mining  districts  scarcely 
equaled  out  of  Arizona  for  richness  of  product.    Between  the 
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Mills  at  or 
Near. 

Product 
per  Ton. 

Assays 
per  Ton. 

Bemarks. 

« 

Copper;  Boss  Browne,  1869. 

JETuriutces  6  m. . 

$65  sii.   40^ 
p.  0.  rd,  est 

$40-^180 

$5(>-$800 

$200 

Large  vein;  heavy  in  chlor- 
ides. 

• 

OstricliMill,6m. 

20  men  mine  12  tons  per  day. 
Copper. 

Named  by  Boss  Browne  in  '69 
Named  by  Boss  Browne  in  '69 
Outcrop,  etc.,  similar  to  Aztec 

and  Anahuac. 
4  to  10ft.  vein;  argentiferous 

galena;  50  men  employed; 

old  Mexican  mine. 

^  fnmju*Aii. 

$30  to  $100  sil- 
ver, 30  to  80 
p.  c.  lead. 

$600 

$10O-$4,O00. . . 

$1000(?) 

$100-$500,.... 

Chloride :  horn  silver. 

7  mil  68  froTTi  Aiivaca. 

40-75  p.  c 

10  feet  wide;   copper;   Boss 

Browne,  1869. 
2  miles  from  Mexican  line: 

$159.57,   aver- 
age of  22  as- 
says. 

$300  to  $1200 

ledge  8  feet  wide. 

$15-$25  

Free  gold. 
Copper  mind. 

60to  85  p.  c. 

Qila  and  Salt  rivers,  intersected  by  the  lllthparallel  of  longi- 
tude, lie  the  mining  districts  of  Globe  and  Pioneer,  with  the 
fanious  mines  therein  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  Globe,  Wheatfield, 
Miami,  and  others.  There  are  also  the  Pine  Grove  or  Bandolph 
and  other  districts,  which  are  in  general  well  supplied  with 
wood  and  water  from  the  Pinal,  Apache,  and  Superstition 
raoges  of  mountains,  on  which  they  are  located.  Though  the 
original  discoveries  were  made  in  Final  county,  the  Globe  and 
Pioneer  districts  soon  overlapped  into  Maricopa,  the  metallic 
lodes  being  distributed  with  inconvenient  disregard  oi  coxscafa^ 
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lines  and  the  coireBpoudiDg  facilities  of  classification,  though 
perhaps  others  might  put  it  that  the  county  lines  were  arranged 
with  a  singular  disregard  of  geometric  system,  natural  bounda- 
liea,  compact  form,  or  other  rational  bases  of  demarcation.  Be- 
ins  anable  to  change  either  lines  or  lodes,  the  next  best  thing 
to  De  done  is  to  re-consolidate  tlie  counties,  pro  tern.,  so  far  as 
.  pertains  to  ontlining  their  mineral  resources.  Pinal  countv 
waa,  by  le^slative  act  approved  February  lat,  1875,  consti- 
I     /toted  firom  parts  of  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yavapai  ooontieB; 


and  not  long  afterwards  the  Silver  King  mine  waa  discovered, 
as  is  stated,  by  four  farmers  living  near  Florence,  named  Rea- 
gan, Copeland,  Mason,  and  Long,  who  were  bringing  copper 
ore  from  the  Globe  mine,  which  they  bad  previously  discov- 
ered. One  account  attributes  the  find  to  the  straying  of  a 
pack  mule  which  was  found  upon  the  oroppings ;  but  another 
sets  forth  that  the  same  parties  discovered  it  from  information 
given  them  by,  a  discharged  soldier.  Perhaps  the  latter  legend 
may  have  been  substituted  for  the  former  to  dia)>ense  with  the 
indignity  of  owning  a  bonanza  to  so  near  a  relative  of  a  jack- 
ass I  If  facts  become  so  uncertain  in  less  than  three  years,  how 
can  one  expect  them  to  Eeep  for  ten  centuries  or  more  ?  But 
however  found,  it  is  certain  that  the  Silver  King  mine  m(m 
foand  somehow ;  and  its  subsequent  recorded  history  is  pain- 
fully plethoric  to  those  not  financially  interested.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  state  that  it  lies  near  a  basin  at  the  foot  of  steep  moun- 
na  little  hill,  in  a  belt  of  brown  and  gray  speich,  outtii^ 
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throagh  a  country  of  granito ;  the  rein  matter  is  quartz ;  the 
mineTol  chiefly  cODsists  of  chlorides  and  black  sulphurets;  and 
mach  silver  nearly  pure  in  character  is  found  in  little  black 
nuggets  in  the  quartz.  The  ores  are  both  milling  and  smelt- 
ing. A  battery  and  concentrator  has  been  erected  at  Picket 
Post,  (twenty-five  miles  from  Florence  by  tri-weekly  stage  and 
four  miles  from  the  mine)  for  convenience  of  wood  and  water. 
Soon  after  Its  discovery  Gopeland  and  Long  sold  out  to  the 
other  two  partners  for  $80,000,  which  was  made  from  the  net 
profits  in  less  than  six  moDths,  and  Mason  sold  his  interest  to 
Colonel  James  M.  Barney,  of  Yuma,  for  1300,000.  Their  first 
class  ore  assays  t8,000  to  $20,000  per  ton ;  second  class,  $1,000 
to  $7,000.  It  is  the  first  mining  location  placed  on  the  records  of 
Pinal  county-  The  extensions  north  and  south,  owned  by  San 
Francisco  companies,  show  the  same  kind  of  ore  as  the  original, 
as  also  do  those  along  the  same  ledge  southwardly  of  the  Demo- 
crat, Red  Cross,  Cedar  Hill,  and  Athens.  The  Silver  Queen 
and  Belladonna,  in  the  (originally)  same  district,  produce  sil- 
ver and  copper,  and  the  ore  is  of  a  beautiful  color,  large  pieces 
being  taken  out  covered  with  malachite,  silver  and  copper, 
which  sparkle  in  the  sun  brighter  than  emeralds.  After  paes- 
ijig  the  Belladonna,  the  ledge  is  broken  by  a  caBon,  across 
which  it  is  changed  in  character,  increasing  in  richness  of  sil- 
ver. At  the  Arko  mine  a  ledge  crops  out  ten  to  twenty-fivo 
feet  in  height,  and  ore  taken  from  the  croppiuga  has  been  known 
to  assay  $800.  Following  the  ledge  south-eastward  are  in  suc- 
cession the  Crown  Point,  Belcher,  Saddle  Rock,  Grand  Turk, 
Goo<l  Enough,  Flagstaff,  Eureka,  Silver  Belle,  Savage,  and 
Southern  Belle  mines,  and  three  miles  further  the  Bowman. 
Assays  from  the  free  milling  ore  of  the  Crown  Point  and  Bel- 
cher— carbonates  and  chlorides  with  a  small  trace  of  copper — 
rive  $1,126;  from  the  Eureka  $300  to  $1,000  ;  from  the  Silver 
BeUe  $300  to  $3,000,  the  latter  being  expected  to  average  in 
product  over  $400  ;  this  ore  is  also  free  milling.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Arko  mine  another  ledge  crosses  it  called  the  Promo, 
rich  in  croppings,  mostly  carbonates.  From  tho  work  on  the 
Silver  King  and  tho  Silver  Belle,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  mines  in  the  Pioneer  district,*  are  true  fissure  veins  and 
not  merely  pockets.  Across  the  cafloa  from  Silver  King  camp 
(a  village  of  thirty  houses,  stores  and  post  office)  north-west  are 
several  other  mines  in  course  of  development,  the  ores  of  which 

■There  are  notea  of  a  Silver  King  diatriot  being  set  oB,  which  tha  JXUtor 
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assay  from  $100  to  $500  per  ton  ;  among  these  are  tbe  Essex, 
Nabob,  Bilk,  East  and  W  est  Union,  Surprise,  Last  Chance  and 
Peach  Orchard.  The  same  mineral  belt  continues  north-west- 
erly towards  Superstition  mountains,  where  in  February,  1877, 
an  old  Arizonian  named  Garrett  discovered  a  ledge  averaging 
forty  feet  in  width,  probably  the  largest  found  in  this  part  ot 
Arizona,  and  plainly  traceable  for  three  miles,  which  he  nam^ 
the  "  Randolph."  The  district  is  called  by  this  name,  and  also 
by  that  of  "  Pine  Grove,"  from  its  proximity  (six  miles)  to  large 
supplies  of  that  timber ;  it  is  not  likely  to  suffer  for  want  of 
names,  being  also  designated  the  "  Reynolds."  The  district  is 
about  ten  miles  north-west  of  the  Silver  King,  thirty  miles  north 
of  Florence,  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Phoenix,  from 
which  there  is  a  good  road  to  within  two  miles  of  the  mines. 
Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  Randolph,  on  which  there 
were  recently  thirteen  locations,  another  ledge  was  discovered 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  which  was  called  the  "  Sky-blue" 
from  the  color  of  the  ore  ;  and  a  third  in  the  vicinity  was  called 
the  "  Silver  Chief."  The  ore  of  all  these  ledges  is  high  grade 
and  in  great  quantity.  The  Randolph  crops  out  in  some  places 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  all  the  croppings  show 
mineral.  The  ore  is  perfectly  free  milling,  mostly  chlorides 
and  carbonates  of  silver.  Assays  are  from  $100  to  $2,000  per 
ton,  and  it  is  claimed  average  $500.  Next  north  from  the  dis- 
covery claim  is  the  "  Kentuck,"  followed  by  the  "  Manhattan  " 
and  "  Knickerbocker."  Several  assays  from  the  Sky-blue  and 
the  adjoining  Hidden  Treasure  average  $460.  The  Guanajuato 
assays  $3,000 ;  the  ledge  is  200  feet  in  width,  and  the  estimated 
monthly  yield  seventy-five  tons  of  ore  per  month,  at  $2,000  per 
ton !  Mr.  Kearsing,  the  assayer  of  Pioneer  district,  made  sev- 
eral assays  from  the  Randolph  district  which  ranged  from  $300 
to  $34  per  ton.  One  quartz  mill  is  contracted  tor  and  others 
are  in  prospect. 

Twelve  miles  from  Florence  on  the  road  to  Globe  city,  the 
ascent  of  the  utterly  barren  Mescal  range  commences ;  a  few 
miles  further  on  is  a  high  elevation  or  mound,  covered  with 
large  cottonwood  trees,  and  abounding  in  springs,  though  not  a 
drop  of  water  can  be  obtained  in  any  direction  for  miles  around 
on  lower  ground.  At  about  5  p.  m.,  the  stage  which  leaves 
Florence  in  the  morning  reaches  the  Mescal  summit,  whence 
the  thickly  timbered  mountains  of  the  Pinal  range  are  distinct- 
ly seen  across  the  picturesque  valley  in  which  the  station  of 
Dapping  Springs  is  located.  Here  are  numerous  small  streams 
issidng  from  rocky  mountain  crevices,  and  falling  over  a  hund* 
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red  feet.  From  this  verdant  valley  the  road  ascends  the  Pinal 
range,  from  which  can  be  seen  for  miles  the  windine  road  over 
the  Mescal  roonntaina  previously  traversed,  ma.rkedly  con- 
trasting in  its  barren  rnggedness  with  the  green  groves  of  the 
Pinal.  The  road  sometimes  keeps  along  the  bed  of  Pljial 
creek,  shaded  by  abundance  of  oak,  walnut,  ash,  H;j'camore, 
pine  and  Cottonwood ;  then  cornea  a  slight  ascent,  and  lo  a  roll- 
ing valley  grows  a  thick  shrubbery  of  mescal,  manzanita  and 
iron-wood,  paraaitically  and  profusely  covered  with  grape 
Tines.  Long  and  dry  but  nutritious  grass  abonnds  on  the  hill- 
sides. In  the  higher  portions  of  the  range  are  tall  pines  and 
firs,  and  in  the  less  frequented  parts  abundance  of  wild  tur- 
keys. Here  the  great  Gila  valley  is  seen,  winding  its  way  be- 
tween bills  and  mountain  gorges  until  lost  in  the  distance,  the 
jagged  peak  of  Mount  TurnbuU  shooting  up  to  the  south  of 
the  Gila  8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Alternating  between  the 
rolling  mountain  valley  above  described  and  the  banks  of  Pinal 
creek.  Globe  city  is  reached  on  the  second  day  from  Florence, 
the  distance  by  this  new  road  being  shortened  down  from  120 
to  about  ninety  miles.  The  mineral  belt  of  which  it  is  at 
present  the  business  centre  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length  by 
two  to  five  in  breadth,  running  the  former  distance  north-eaal^ 
erly  through  the  Globe  and  the  Stonewall  Jackson  districts, 
on  the  west  and  east  sides  of  the  Apache  mountains.  On  this 
belt  locations  have  been  made  for  nearly  the  whole  distance, 
and  at  intervals  quantities  of  almost  pure  silver  have  been 
taken  out.  The  ores  may  be  divided  into  (1)  free-millingores, 
containing  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver;  (2)  silver 
ores  which  do  not  work  well  by  raw  amalgamation ;  (3)  cuprif- 
erous ores,  containing  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  silurium,  arsenic, 
and  gray  copper  ore,  requiring  roasting  in  order  to  be  treated 
Bucoessfully.  There  are  no  smelting  ores  in  the  district;  and 
the  want  of  fire-clay  and  lead,  together  with  the  scarcity — in  a 
few  localities — of  wood  and  water,  are  great  obstacles  to  its 
mining  development.  Clay  for  furnaces  is  hauled  over  two 
hundred  miles;  lead  is  obtained  from  the  Yuma  mine,  near 
Tucson ;  but  its  ^lace  is  partly  supplied  by  means  of  a  natural 
eccentricity,  consisting  of  large  deposits  of  micaceous  oxidised 
iron,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  flux  for  quartz  ores, 
thongh  micaceous  iron  is  in  general  almost  infusible.  There 
are  statements  lo  the  effect  that  anthracite  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered in  some  portion  of  this  mining  region,  a  mass  having 
been  expoeed  120  feet  in  breadth  by  a  niOe  in  length.  In  the 
western  portion  of  this  mineral  belt  are  found  green  carbonate, 
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and  red  osyd  of  copper,  raxmins  from  30  to  80  per  oent.,  and 
carrying  in  some  case^  ^200  to  %iO0  per  ton  in  silver.  Norths 
east  from -the  copper  l->Jes  is  the  silver-producing  section, 
where  the  veins  are  from  two  to  eight  feet  in  width,  the  ores 
ranging  from  #75  to  fSOO  ^ter  ton.  At  Rambo's  camp,  five 
miles  from  Globe  city,  the  ores  are  reported  to  yield  from  200 
to  400  ounces  per  ton:  but  two  mines  claim  #1,300  and  np  to 
#4,000.  At  Kichmond  Basin,  twelve  miles  from  Globe  citj,  in 
a  small  depression  on  the  west  base  of  the  Apache  monntainB, 
are  several  placer  and  other  mines,  from  which  large  amounts 
have  been  t:iken  of  ores  producing  from  #5,000  to  #15,000  per 
ton ;  in  the  flat  ledges  ore  found  in  large  quantity  chloride  and 
horn  silver  lying  next  to  the  bed  rock,  above  which  is  a  stratum 
of  loam  three  to  ton  feet  in  depth,  yielding  #100  to  #300  per 
ton.    The  products  of  some  of  the  mines  are  stated  in  detul 

r  ton  at  100  ounces,  7'U^  ounces,  100-250  ounces;  #1,000  to 
2,000  ;  2700 oimces  ;  300  to  400  ounces;  #1,200  to  #2,000;  #400, 
(picked);  #21,000  ;  150  ounces;  lOlM 25  ounces  ;  160  ounces  ; 
1U0-15U  ounces.  The  valuations  of  three  for  sale  are  #6,000, 
#20,000,  and  #60,000.  One  silver  nugget  from  the  Boms  mine 
contained  #1,000. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apache  mountains  are  several 
highly  remunerative  mines,  the  crown  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
Stonewall  Jackson.  This  and  adjacent  mines  in  the  McMillan 
camp  had,  some  months  since,  produced  #352,000  in  silver,  on 
an  expenditure  of  not  over  #75,000,  with  millions  in  ore  in  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  sight,  estimated  to  be  worth  #15,000  to 
#20,000  per  ton.  An  assay  from  the  best  ore  gives  #32,486- 
92-100.  The  first  mine  discovered  in  that  locality  was  the 
"  Champion,"  located  late  in  1S75,  situated  on  the  south-western 
slope  of  Chromo  Butte,  by  which  this,  the  Stonewall  Jackson, 
district  is  divided  from  the  San  Carlos  reservation.  This  mine 
is  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  mineral  belt  crossing  the 
Globe  and  Stonewall  Jackson  districts.  The  "Champion" 
vein  is  about  three  feet  in  width,  between  walls  of  grauwacke ; 
the  gangue  is  mostly  sulphate  of  baryta,  silica  mixed  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  argillaceous  earths,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of 
crystallization,  producing  large  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
crystalized  chloride  of  sUver,  brittle  sulphuret  of  sjlver,  silver 
glance,  (argentite)  and,  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
two  latter  varieties  produced  by  surface  influences,  black  sul- 
phide of  silver.  Free  gold  is  found  in  this  fissure  vein  chiefly 
confined  to  rocks  of  quartzose  character.  Very  near  the  Glen. 
Lee  mine,  McMillan  &  Co.  recently  struck  a  six-inch  vein  of 
solid  chloride  worth  eight  to  ten  dolLax^  -^ec  ^und. 
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Early  in  Febrnary,  1876,  the  Almaden,  Little  Mary  Ann,  St. 
liOniB,  Little  Mao,  nnd  many  othei's  were  located,  but  held  back 
in  their  development  by  want  of  means,  and  by  the  enormous 
prioes  then  (perhaps  still)  exacted  for  sapplies;  snuh  as  {15 
per  100  pounds  for  flour  and  beaiiK,  fifty  cents  per  pound  for 
sugar  and  bacon,  etc.  A  correspondent  thereon  bases  the  con- 
oluaion  that  "  small  towns  are  capable  of  holding  mighty  small 
people";  that  though  "  scientific  men,  ao-c  ailed,  have  madesto- 
pendous  mistakea  of  judgment,  they  have  been  anrpaaaed  by 
the  mistakes  of  practical  men,  so^alled.  The  scientific  man 
without  practice,  and  the  practical  man  withont  science,  the 
honest  man  without  the  means,  and  the  smart  man  without 
honesty,  have  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  mining  interests  of 
Globe  mining  district,  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  continued  exist- 
ence) after  snch  trials,  is  proof  of  its  inherent  stability  and  fu- 
tiire  prosperity."  Tlie  application  of  these  remarks  is  capa- 
ble of  considerable  extension. 

Afl  respects  climate,  these  districts  appear  to  be  highly  fa- 
vored, work,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  involving  no  los^  of 
strength  or  appetite.  The  difference  between  this  re^ou  and 
Florence  in  that  respect  is  very  marked.  Unlike  most  of  the 
mining  region  east  of  the  Nevadas,  the  country  is  also  well 
adapted  to  the  pnrsnits  of  agriculture,  so  that  in  Globe  city, 
and  one  or  two  other  points,  milk,  fresh  butter,  watermelons, 
vegetables  aud  fresh  meats  are  readily  obtainable.  In  this  di- 
reution  there  are  probably  good  openings  in  other  portions  of 
these  and  in  adjoining  districts  for  competent  farmers.  Of 
smelting  works,  mills,  etc.,  tliere  are  several  in  the  Globe  and 
Pioneer  districts,  but,  as  elsewhere  in  Arizona,  they  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  demand. 

One  mile  south  of  Oak  Grove  station,  which  is  twenty-two 
miles  south-by-east  of  Globe  city  on  the  road  to  Florence,  new 
discoveries  of  silver  ore  were  recently  made  directly  on  the 
road,  and  on  July  6th,  1877,  the  locality  was  dubbed  the  Sum- 
mit mining  district.  The  altitude  is  7,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  a  perpetual  mountain  breeze  renders  the  climate  delight- 
ful. Mr.  Charles  Putnam,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  new 
toll-road,  resides  here ;  be  has  a  number  oi  fine  blooded  cattle 
and  plenty  of  milk  and  butter. 

Mineral  for  Mineral  Creek)  district  is  eighteen  miles  west 

of  Globe  city,  and  was  organized  in   September,  1877,  based 

on  disooveriea  made  by  Thomas  G.  Newland,     The  lodes  are 

Uree  and  well  defined,  assaying  JlOO  to  $1,000  in  silver. 

■  -^Xbe  districts  and  localities  hitherto  specified  in  t\ie,aei  (»»mr      m. 

^uHjium  nearly  or  quite  contiguous.    Thcto  are  oX^exa  -^^y^^^J 
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are  at  present  isolated  from  these  and  from  each  other.  Crof»> 
ing  Salt  river,  in  the  Tonto  basin,  Maricopa  county,  four  miles 
from  Green  valley,  a  large  gold  ledge,  reported  to  assay  into 
the  thousands,  has  been  discovered ;  on  the  heels  of  which  a 
mountain  of  silver  ore  assaying  $175  per  ton  is  also  reported, 
with  all  the  conveniences  for  working  them  close  at  hand,  in- 
cluding excellent  facilities  for  stock-raising  which  the  valley  is 
reputed  to  possess.  This  basin  was  once  the  home  of  ^&ig 
Rump,"  an  Apache  chief,  who,  for  several  years  daring  the 
first  settlement  of  central  Arizona  by  Americans,  was  a  terror 
all  over  it,  until  killed  by  Col.  Sanford,  near  Wiokenburg,  just 
after  he  had  murdered  Col.  Snively,  the  discoverer  of  gold  at 
Pinos  Altos,  New  Mexico. 

The  Cave  creek  gold  region  is  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Phoenix,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Agua  Fria,'  and  comers  on  the 
Humbug  mining  district  of  Tavapai  county.  Large  and  rich 
ledges  of  gold-bearing  quartz  are  claimed  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  several  persons,  and  some  shafts  sunk  180  feet.  Mr. 
Rowe  has  been  working  the  "  Lion  "  gold  mine  there  for  two 
years  by  arrastras;  and  another  mine  in  this  district  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  sold  for  $17,000.  The  Gk>lden  Star  has 
been  bonded  by  Greo.  D.  Roberts  for  $76,000. 

The  Vulture  mine,  variously  reported  to  have  been  discov- 
ered by  Herman  Ehrenberg  and  Henry  Wickenburg,  (another 
well  known  Arizona  pioneer,  after  whom  the  town  of  Wicken- 
burg was  named)  is  one  of  the  best  known  mines  in  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  discovered  in  1863  and  worked  continuously  un- 
til about  four  years  since,  when,  for  some  cause  yet  uilexplamed, 
it  was  "  shut  down."  More  work  has  been  done  in  it  than  on 
any  other  mine  within  the  territory.  It  is  located  near  the  Rio 
Hassayampa,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Wickenburg, 
The  reduction  works,  now  idle,  except  as  to  working  the  taU- 
ings  over,  are  within  two  miles  and  to  the  north  of  the  same 
place.  It  is  reported  recently  that  work  has  been  or  is  to  be 
resumed.  It  is  clear  that  this  mine  is  a  true  fissure-vein  of 
large  proportions.  The  depth  attained  is  312  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  mesa,  or  fully  390  feet  below  the  croppings  of 
the  lode.  At  a  depth  of  232  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mesa 
the  fissure  was  found  to  change  from  a  dip  of  45  degs.  north- 
north-east  to  an  almost  vertical  position.  The  vein  proper  is 
thirty-nine  feet  wide,  continues  100  feet  below ;  the  hanging  wall 
is  of  porphyry,  foot  wall  of  talcose  slate,  vein  has  a  pitch  of  45 
degs.  to  the  north-west.  Two  mills  have  been  constructed  near 
Wickenburg  for  working  the  ore,  one  of  forty  stamps  and 
another  of  twenty.     The  latter  (SmitJoLft')  e«r^o^^\JaxstY  men. 
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mmting  day  and  night  on  rock  averagiDg  $28.25  per  ton.  The 
best  body  of  ore  taken  from  the  mine  was  found  juBt  above 
where  the  fissure  changed  its  dip.  Water  is  brought  by  flume 
from  Hoss.ayampa  dip,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  It  has  a  Fall 
of  thirty  feet  to  the  mile,  and  also  supplies  the  Smith  mill  with 
all  the  water  wanted.  The  mill  has  twenty  stamps  and  is  very 
perfect  in  its  appointments.  All  the  buildings  requisite  for  thp 
bosisess  have  been  erected,  and  all  necessary  improvements 
have  been  made,  such  as  boarding-house,  men's  quarters,  assay- 
offioe,  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shop,  office,  warehouse,  and 
store.  Pour  Hepburn  pans  have  recently  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion, which  are  expected  to  extract  from  some  ten  thousand 
tona  of  tailings  that  have  been  accumulating  for  some  time 
abont  $400,000  worth  of  metal.  They  will  be  worked  entirely 
by  pan  process  without  any  furnace  or  smelting  works. 
^  .gfhe  Maricopa  lode  (Gray's  mine)  is  seventy  miles  directly 
"  of  Tucson  and  four  south  of  the  Gila.  It  is  in  Pinal 
r,  and  was  once  regarded  as  the  finest  copper  deposit  in 
rritory.  It  contains  also  a  large  percentage  of  silver, 
'ck  Brunckow  reported,  in  1860,  that  there  were  ores  in 
le  of  four  classes  or  grades :  1.  Fabl  ore,  mixed  with 
,ate,  containing  to  the  ton  fifty  per  cent,  of  copper  and 
^^cea  of  silver.  2.  Gray  sulphui-ets,  containing  sixty  per 
.'Copper  and  ninety-three  ounces  of  sUver.  3,  Copper  sili- 
oMe,  containing  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  copper  and 
twenty  to  twenty-five  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  4.  Carbonates, 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  only  a  trace  of  sil- 
ver. Although  nothing  has  been  heard  from  this  mine  of  late 
years,  it  is  pivBsumcd  that,  whatever  the  Apaches  may  have 
done  with  the  owners  or  employes,  their  means  of  transporta- 
tion were  inadequate  to  carrying  away  the  mine  itself,  and  that 
the  thi-ee-fold  cord  of  capital,  labor,  and  entei-prise  conjoined 
will  once  more  bring  its  treasures  into  the  light  of  day. 

From  superabundant  nomenclatures  and  the  frequent  segre- 
gation of  new  districts  out  of  old  ones,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  mines  in  the  following  tabular  statement  of  those  in  Pi- 
nal and  Maricopa  counties  may  be  located  in  the  wront;  dis- 
tricts, notwithstanding  every  effort  to  the  contrary.  From 
many  djatriels  clear  and  comprehensive  statementa  have  been 
received ;  but  from  others  the  information  obtained  from  ob- 
Bcore  and  incidental  reports  has  had  to  be  carefully  collated, 
and  is  probably  not  free  from  unavoidable  error.  Up  to  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1876,  200  mining  locations  had  been  recorded  in  Mi^rj- 
OC^a  county,  and  552  in  Pinal  coiinty. 
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In  Yuma  county  American  mining  enterprise  dates  as  far 
back  as  1858,  when  Jacob  Snively  discovered  placers  at  Gila 
city,  twenty-four  miles  east  of  Yuma.  Within  three  months  of 
their  discovery  over  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  there  ;  the 
diggings  continued  rich  for  four  years,  and  have  been  continu- 
ously worked  on  a  smaller  scale  up  to  the  present  time.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  caused  by  new  dis- 
coveries, and  a  company  has  been  formed  to  take  a  ditch  from 
the  river  and  woidc  its  bed  by  pumping,  etc.,  as  done  on  the 
American  river  and  elsewhere  in  California.  The  Alva  mine, 
(Montezuma  district)  near  Gila  city,  has  argentiferous  copper 
ore,  yielding,  it  is  claimed,  $100  per  ton  in  silver.*  The  Castle 
Dome  district  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  range  so  named, 
and  north-east  of  Yuma.  There  are  about  forty  locations,  near- 
ly  all  of  which  are  worked  to  some  extent.  Most  of  them  are 
located  on  six  parallel  veins,  and  all  contain  argentiferous  ga- 
lena. Messrs.  Miller  So  Hopkins  have  sunk  shafts  to  a  depth  of 
250  feet,  and  stopes  have  been  opened  and  partly  worked  out 
on  the  60,  100,  160  and  220  foot  levels.  The  ore  has  been 
shipped  for  reduction  to  San  Francisco,  where  early  in  1875 
the  owners  of  the  mine  erected  a  smelting  furnace,  after  which 
they  erected  furnaces  at  Castle  Dome  landing,  on  the  Colorado 
river,  forty  miles  above  Yuma  and  twenty  miles  from  the  mines. 

The  following  from  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Report,  (1876)  was 
prepared  by  George  H.  Bimie,  Esq.,  in  March  of  that  year.  It 
is  so  full  that  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  insert  it  here  in  part : 

"A  geological  investigation  has  been  made  by  Professor 
Blake,  of  Connecticut.  The  lodes  are  found  to  run  north  25 
degs.  west.  Some  follow  and  others  intersect  the  stratification. 
The  rich  veins  are  found  in  fluor  spar  or  talc.  The  wall-rocks 
are  of  mixed  slate  and  porphyry.  They  are  perpendicular, 
with  an  east  and  west  slope.  Fissure-veins  are  found  at  a 
depth  of  350  feet.  The  country  rock  is  basaltic.  No  fossils 
occur.  The  ores  are  worked  by  smelting  and  by  the  process  of 
iron  precipitation.  The  ores  are  galena,  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
anglesite.  An  average  yield  of  thirty-two  dollars  per  ton  in 
silver  is  obtained.  Lead  forms  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  ore. 
Iron  is  the  other  base  metal.  Traces  of  gold  are  found.  Water 
has  not  yet  been  reached. 

"  The  principal  mines  are  the  Flora  Temple,  Castle  Dome, 
William  Penn,  Caledonia,  Don  Santiago,  Little  Willie,  and 

*Tn  the  Cargo  Mucacho  district,  Galifomia,  eight  miles  west  of  Tmna) 
wofiderful  discoveries  are  reported. 
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Korma.  The  general  character  of  the  oro  is  the  same  through- 
oat  all  of  these,  except  the  Castle  Dome  and  Caledonia,  in 
which  anglesite  and  carbonates  are  found.  Their  claliuB  vary 
in  extent  from  200  feet  by  1,000  feet  to  600  feet  by  1,500  feet, 
and  lie  in  the  foot-hiiis  and  the  mountains  above.  From  the 
muD  lodes  about  6,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  and 
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taken  away  for  reduction,  at  au  expenditure  of  about  |200,- 
000.  On  the  Colorado  river,  eighteen  miles  from  the  mines, 
the  Castle  Dome  Smelting  Conipany  has  a  blast-furnace,  with 
an  engine  of  20  horse-power.  Its  capacity  ia  20  tons  per  diem. 
"  The  cost  of  a  furnace  constructed  at  the  mines  would  be 
(12,000.  Other  expenses  average  as  follows  :  Cost  per  ton  for 
mining  the  ore,  $S ;  for  reducing  the  same,  JO  ;  mining  labor 
per  diem,  |2 ;  smelting  labor,  $2  ;  rnnning  a  tunnel  on  main 
vein,  ^3.50 ;  sinking  a  shaft,  $i ;  running  a  drift,  $3.  One  man 
can  stope  from  one  to  fire  tons  of  ore  per  diem,  accordia^ta 
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the  size  of  the  yein,  or  can  extract  six  tons  per  diem.  Expense 
will  be  reduced  by  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bail- 
road  to  the  Colorado  river. 

*'  There  are  a  few  horses,  mules,  and  burros  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  raising  produce.  Barley  is  worth 
four  dollars  per  hundred-weight.  Alfalfa,  wheat,  com,  oats, 
sugar-cane,  vegetables,  cotton,  fruits,  and  wild  hemp  can  be 
procured  at  Yuma.  The  varieties  of  timber  are  cotton-wood, 
suwarrow,  iron-wood,  willow,  and  mesquite.  Water  is  scarce. 
the  nearest  supply  being  a  good  well  ten  miles  from  the  mine. 
The  deer,  mountain-sheep,  antelope,  quail,  rabbit,  and  hare 
abound.  There  are  200  inhabitants  in  the  district,  beside  the 
same  number  of  Date  Creek  Apache  Indians." 

In  the  Eureka  district,  next  above  Castle  Dome,  several  mines 
are  in  operation,  the  ore  is  argentiferous  galena  with  a  show  of 
gold,  the  lodes  are  in  the  mountain  ranges  one  to  twenty  miles 
east  from  the  river  bank.  The  country  rock  is  granite  and 
slate,  the  silver  veins  are  in  pink  and  white  quartz,  and  the  cop- 
per indications  numerous. 

The  character  of  the  ores  in  the  Weaver  district,  next  north- 
ward, is  about  the  same.  The  Colorado  mine  there,  still  in 
operation,  in  1867  yielded  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  copper  and 
sixty-eight  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  In  January,  1862,  Cap- 
tain Pauline  Weaver  discovered  gold  placers  seven  miles  east 
of  La  Paz,  and  before  the  year  was  out  fifteen  hundred  persons 
were  on  the  ground,  most  of  whom  had  left  by  the  spring  of 
1864,  but  a  few  remained  several  years  later.  It  is  estimated 
that  gold  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  dollars  in  value  was 
taken  out  during  the  first  year.  Recent  placer  discoveries  rich 
in  gold  dust,  over  an  area  of  forty  miles  by  fifteen,  with  nug- 
gets of  two  to  ten  dollars,  are  bringing  back  to  the  vicinity  of 
Ehrenberg  miners  who  operated  there  in  the  former  period, 
and  many  abandoned  mines  are  being  taken  up  again  by  their 
former  owners.  With  improved  processes  and  cheaper  sup- 
plies a  revival  of  former  prosperity  may  be  anticipated.  The 
scarcity  of  water,  however,  necessitates  recourse  to  dry-washing 
processes.  The  primitive  rocks  of  the  Riverside  and  Half-way 
mountains,  which  border  the  Colorado  river  on  the  west,  just 
above  Ehrenberg,  consist  of  granite  and  gneiss,  the  latter  gar- 
netiferous. 

Between  Ehrenberg  and  Williams  Fork,  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Yuma,  nearly  all  the  mountains  have  decided  metallic 
indications.  The  richness  of  the  placers  above  mentioned  sng- 
geeted  prospecting  for  quartz  lodes,  which  commenced  in  18^ 
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ftnd  resulted  in  the  dietcovery  of  some  gold  and  silver  mines 
from  six  to  thirty  miles  east  of  the  river;  not  rich,  however,  for 
"Arizona  mines,  though  they  might  have  been  considered  profit- 
able elsewhere. 

The  Harcuvar  district,  in  the  mountain  chain  of  that  name,  is 
not  much  heard  from  at  present,  but  was  reported  on  at  length 
by  Mr.  Ehrenberg  several  years  ago.  He  states  that  the  group 
of  copper  lodes  in  that  range  are  eighteen  in  number,  aggre- 
gating 51,200  lineal  feet,  which  he  considerB  to  comprise  not 
only  large  but  permanent  veins.  The  country  rocks  are  granite 
and  gneiss,  fractured  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  stratifica- 
tion. The  fissures  are  nearly  perpendicular,  varying  from  five 
to  fifteen  feet  in  width.  The  vein  mass  consists  of  calcareous 
Bpar,  tinctured  green  by  the  mixture  of  talc  in  small  quantities. 
it  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  connecting  rock  by  a  nar- 
row selvage  of  a  ferruginous  substance,  colored  by  hydrated 
oxyd  of  iron.  The  sheets  of  ore  are  compact  and  continuoas, 
the  mass  of  the  gangue  being  found  near  one  of  the  walls.  As- 
sorted ores  taken  from  this  group  have  been  shipped  to  Swan- 
sea, and  worked  37^  per  cent.  Assays  range  from  80  to  70  per 
cent,  . 

In  reference  to  the  country  on  both  sides  of  Bill  WHlianis 
Fork,  a  mineralogical  observer  ■writes  :  "  One  of  the  beat  evi- 
dences of  the  value  of  the  copper  deposits  of  that  region  is 
that  they  are  massive,  solid,  and  regular,  whilst  in  the  de- 
posits the  least  infiltration  is  impregnated  with  curbonates. 
^e  outside  gossan  is  nsnally  of  specular  or  maguetio  iron, 
which  is  invariably  found  adjacent  to  thb  surface.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  richest  mines  the  world  over." 

The  Planet  lode  was  discovered  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  south  of  Bill  Williams  Fork,  twelve  miles  east  of  Aubrey 
on  the  Colorado,  in  1863.  A  company  was  formed  in  1864, 
and  since  1865  the  mine  has  been  worked  at  intervals,  yielding 
an  aggregate  of  about  8,000  tons  of  copper  from  ore  of  twenty 
to  sixty  per  cent,  in  richness.  The  scarcity  of  wood  and  water 
and  a  present  deficiency  of  farming  supplies  in  Yuma  county 
are  great  drawbacks  to  successful  mining;  but  as  the  means  of 
communication  are  opened  with  the  mines  of  Pima,  Pinal  and 
Maricopa  counties,  where  lead  ia  needed  to  flux  the  ores,  ic  is 
probable  that  the  galena  ores  in  this  county  will  be  moreex- 
tensively  and  profitably  worked  than  hitherto.  Of  580  mines 
located  and  recorded  in  the  county  up  to  October  Ist,  1876, 
the  following  are  all  of  which  we  can  obtain  any  particulars : 
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Nine  diBtinct  laountain  ranges,  ranning  north  and  south, 
mark  the  topography  of  Mojave  county  with  dlBtinctive  fea- 
tures. The  first  bacK  of  the  t'wvt  extends  from  the  Needles 
to  the  Great  Bend  between  Black  and  Boulder  cafions,  touch- 
ing the  river  at  each  extrenaity.  The  northern  part  of  this 
rftnge  ia  called  by  Lt,  Mallory,  oi  the  Topographical  Engiaeera, 
the  Black  CaQon  range,  and  the  southern  tho  Blue  Kidge  raoim- 
taine.  To  the  east  of  this  range  Death  valley  and  Sacramento  - 
valley  extend,  the  latter  about  150  miles  north  and  south  from 
near  Greenwood  to  Mount  Hualapais,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  about  fifteen  miles,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Cerbat 
range  in  its  northern  part,  and  the  Hualapats  range  in  continu- 
ation southward.  These  ranges  are  about  twenty  miles  in 
breadth  from  foothills  to  foothiUa.  The  country  rook  ia 
^anite,  slate  and  porphyiy,  varying  in  the  different  localitiea. 
The  geology  is  regular.  The  tops  of  the  high  ridges  are  cov- 
ered with  large  pines,  and  the  valleys  and  ravines  with  scrub 
cedar,  oak,  birch,  and  alder  ;  water  is  abundant  in  the  ravines, 
and  thei-e  are  both  springs  and  running  brooks,  and  in  the 
TMny  season  water-power.  The  mining  districts  on  the  slopes 
of  these  ranges,  and  their  inteiTcning  elevated  vallej-s,  present 
a  network  of  veins  carrying  a  wealth  of  silver  which  cannot 
be  estimated.  The  rock  is  azoic,  the  veins  chiefly  quartz,  dip- 
ping at  an  angle  of  70  to  80  degrees.  The  earliest  prospect- 
ing was  done  in  the  Sacramento  valley  in  the  years  1857  and 
'58,  but  the  first  band  of  real  prospectors  entered  the  Huala- 
paia  (the  Sacramento)  district  in  1863,  when  over  2,500  loca- 
tions  were  made.  Still  the  Indians  were  so  bitterly  hostile  that 
the  real  settlement  of  that  and  adjoining  districts  did  not  com- 
mence until  1871.  In  1872  a  mill  and  furnace  were  started. 
The  ores  mostly  require  roasting,  chloridizing,  and  amalgama- 
tion. Over  onehundred  mines  have  been  located  in  thoHuala- 
paia  mountains,  many  giving  valuable  indications  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  few  have  been  developed  to  any  great  extent. 
Among  these  few  are  the  Dean,  (gold)  and  American  Flag, 
(silver)  the  latter  being  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
thirty-five  miles  south-east  of  Mineral  Park. 

In  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  Cerbat  range,  farther  to  the 
north,  occurs  mnscovite  in  large  plates.  In  these  rocks,  not 
only  in  the  Cerbat  range,  but  in  the  Black  CaQon  and  other 
ranges  to  the  west,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  metalllferoua 
lodes  occur.  For  over  thirty  miles  in  length  the  Cerbat  moun- 
tains abound  in  valuable  mineral  veins  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
^ffhich  hundreds  of  mines  have  been  opened.     A  five-stamc 


i 


1 


qnsnz  mill  was  etarteil  at  Utaenl  Park  earir  in  ISTG,  pridr 
wbicb  time  mitaag  va«  greatly  intptrdMl  by  the  lack  of  saA 
Eaeililie*.  C«Tb;it.  the  eooDiy  eeai.  is  iix  mile«  to  the  soath  of 
Hintra]  Parft.  WilLin  a  mile  or  tiro  of  Cerbat  are  some  Soiir- 
isbing  mint* — il>e  New  York,  Fonl*noy,  Sixtj-thr^e,  ModciDg- 
Bird,  and  other*,  that  are  io  pa\Tng  oix-ration,  giving  from  41^ 
to  8001)  i*r  U>a  sliver.     The  Mocking-BirJ  La»  a  cwo-r-ot  vein 


of  gray  and  blue  siilphurcts,  inclosing  specimens  of  green  fl, 

Bllver.  In  the  immediate  Ticinily  of  Stockton  Tlill,  tliree  miits  , 
north-east  of  Cerbnt,  are  Beveral  silver  mines,  the  ores  from 
which  average  J200  per  ton,  and  a  number  more  assaying  from 
SlOO  to  *1,000.  Two  and  a  half  males  north  of  Cerbat  is  the 
Oro  Plata,  a  gold  and  silver  mine,  two-foot  vein,  paying  4200 
to  (il,000  per  ton,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  town 
arc  gold  imd  silver  and  argentiferona  galena  mines,  yielding 
from  #100  to  tiOO  per  ton,  with  veins  two  to  six  feet  in  width. 
Minoral  Parlt  is  the  center  of  a  large  number  of  mines  in  ao- 
10  apw»tion.    In  the  Keysloae  are  ruby  and  oative  N 
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iron  and  Einc,  averaging  t200  per  ton  in  silver.  The  Lone 
Star  has  horn,  ruby,  and  native  silver,  yielding  $200  to  $600 
per  ton.  The  Metnllia  Accident  ia  a  large  lode  of  low-grade  i| 
ore,  with  a  number  of  high-grade  feeders.  On  the  southern  | 
side  of  Shemm  Peak,  the  highest  point  of  the  Cerbat  range,  ia  ' 
another  very  large  vein  of  low-grade  ore.  The  Index  is  a  " 
twenty-inch  vein  a  mile  north-east  of  Mineral  Park,  that  has  || 
ore  yielding  $a36  per  ton.  The  Laporte,  in  the  same  vicinity, 
aedftys  $534.  To  the  west  and  south-weat  of  Miueral  Park  and  I 
near  Sherum  Peak  are  numerous  large  lodes  of  smelting  ore, 

fiviug  twenty  to  sucty  per  cent,  lead  and  thirty  to  one  hundred         il 
ollare  silver.  n 

Chloride  Flat  is  sis  miles  north  of  Mineral  Park ;  its  ores 
are  mostly  chlorides  and  largo  veins  of  argenliferoua  galena;  H 
tiro  of  the  mines  have  gold,  and  in  three  the  owners  claim  to 
llttvfl  a  good  prospect  for  cinnabar.  Chlorides  and  carbonates 
frequently  change  to  rich  sulphurets  at  the  water  line,  forty  to 
fifty  feet  from  the  surface.  ' 

Twenty -five  miles  east  of  Mineral  Park  is  the  Peacock  range         , 
of  mountains,  and  at  the  north  end  of  the  range,  north-eastern 
^pe,  1,400  feet  above  the  valley,  is  located  the  Hackberry 
mine,  (discovered  October,  1874)  with  a  vein  of  silver  ore  ten        ' 
to  eighteen  inches  thick  in  six  or  eight  feet  of  brown  qaartu        1 
fonning  its  foot-wall.    The  hanging  wall  is  soft  porphyry,  with 
a  thick  stratum  of  white  clay  separating  it  from  the  vein.     At 
fifty  feet  (water  level)  a  baser  ore  is  found,  below  which  It 
mast  be  roasted.     Above  it  is  free  milling,  which  will  work  up         i 
to.etebty  per  cent.     At  sixty-two  feet  the  vein  is  solid,  four-         j 
teen  inches  thick,  and  the  ore  averages  (340  per  ton  in  the  five-        'I 
flamp  mill  at  the  mine.     Water  and  wood  are  abnndant.    East        j 
of  the  range  is  a  country  well  supplied  with  wood,  water,  grass 
and  game,  explorations  in  which  have  but  recently  been  com- 


To  the  southward,  in  the  district  of  Cedar  valley,  the  Ar- 
nold lode  has  a  large  per  centage  of  gold,  and  the  silver  ores 
from  the  Hibernia  and  other  mines  in  that  district  contain  a 
per  centage  of  copper.  The  Wauba-Yuma  district,  close  by 
the  Maynard,  appears  to  be  among  the  "things  that  were,  but 
are  not,"  though  not  many  years  ago  a  granite  mountain  in 
-wliich  one  of  its  mines  was  found  was  considered  to  possess 
characteristics  common  to  the  auriferous  lodes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  having  the  same  north-east  and  south-west  direction. 
Grass  and  water  abound,  and  there  is  some  timber.  The  Mosa 
Bjin  the  San  Francisco  district,  near  HardyviUe,  was  «iVi 
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for  a  large  sum  to  a  Philadelphia  company,  who  began  at  the 
wrong  end,  by  building  a  mill  and  a  village  at  heavy  expense 
before  prospecting  the  mine,  and  continued  to  do  business  on 
the  same  principle,  so  that  the  mine  is  now  abandoned  for 
want  not  of  ore,  but  of  skill  and  judgment,  and  the  district  is 
pretty  much  non  est.  There  is  near  Hardyville  a  deposit  of 
purple  and  white  fluor  spar. 

The  Burro  mine  and  its  extensions  are  on  Burro  creek,  seven 
miles  from  the  Big  Sandy  and  eight  miles  from  Greenwood. 
One  of  the  extensions  (1st  south)  has  been  bonded  for  $33,000. 
The  vein  crops  out  boldly  for  600  feet ;  the  vein  matter  is  forty 
feet  in  width,  is  embedded  in  a  formation  of  spar,  and  located 
for  6,000  feet,  crosses  the  cafion  of  Burro  creek,  climbs  the 
hill,  and  crops  out  at  a  boiling  spring  in  another  caCLon.  On 
Boulder  creek,  a  tributary  of  Burro  creek,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  is  the  Richmond  mine.  Mountain 
Spring  Belt,  with  twenty-two  inches  of  ore,  six  to  eight  of 
which  assays  from  |200  to  $1,700  per  ton,  but  the  mine  is  al- 
most inaccessible.  Somewhere  in  this  region  is  Vinegar  creek, 
a  two-inch  stream  which  is  said  to  answer  for  vinegar.  Per- 
haps somebody  will  find  a  molasses  deposit  up  there  before 
long  I 

And  now  comes,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  description, 
but  leading  the  van  of  the  Mojave  county  mines,  the  McCrack- 
en,  discovered  by  Jackson  McCracken  on  August  17th,  1874. 
It  is  six  miles  north  of  Bill  Williams  creek,  (a  little  to  the  south 
of  which  is  the  Planet  copper  mine,  Yuma  county)  twelve 
miles  from  Greenwood  on  the  Big  Sandy,  and  thirty-five  miles 
from  the  Colorado.  The  lode  runs  nearly  due  north  and 
south  near  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  elevation  of  which  is  about 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  adjacent  valleys.  For  about 
two  miles  it  is  continuously  traceable,  and  occasionally, 
by  out-crops  southwardly  for  fully  ten  miles.  Its  out- 
crop on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  visible  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  formation  of  the  mine  is  a  spar 
gangue,  in  a  formation  of  granite,  and,  as  an  exception  to  "a 
supposed  uniform  rule  in  regard  to  the  matrix  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, it  is  worthy  of  attention  from  both  a  practical  and  scien- 
tific standpoint.  The  spar  forming  the  out-croppings  on  the 
hill  has  a  dark,  burned  appearance,  resembling  at  a  distance  a 
black  volcanic  dyke ;  and  having  been  so  regarded  by  prospect- 
ors was  passed  by  unnoticed.  The  McCracken  company  own 
two  mining  claims  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  named  the 
Senator  and  the  Alta.    A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
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vein  matter  all  the  way.  The  best  of  the  milling  ore  assays 
$96  per  ton ;  the  bullion  produced  is  985  fine.  The  second 
claes  assajrs  $65.  There  are  small  straias  of  carbonate  ore 
containing  4237  per  ton  silver,  and  twenty  per  cent,  lead. 
The  vein  at  the  surface  is  in  places  over  eighty  feet  in  width. 
Adjacent  to  the  discovery  mines  above  mentioned  are  the  Sig 
»al,  (originally  San  Francisco)  and  the  Palmetto.  The  product 
oC  all  these  mines  is  enormous,  and  may  at  present  be  roughly 
estimated  at  about  $150,000  or  $200,000  a  month,  though  appa- 
rently limited  only  by  their  milling  facilities.  The  ores  of  tha 
UcCrackcn  have  been  crushed  by  a  ten-stamp  mill  at  Green- 
-wood,  but  a  twenty-atamp  mill  has  just  been  completed  at  Vir- 
giDia  city,  five  miles  below,  and  about  nine  miles  horn  the  mine, 
and  in  the  same  locality  another  mill  is  working  on  ores  from 
the  Signal. 

Of  course  there  was  a  rush  after  the  discovery,  and  hun- 
dreds of  locations  were  made  in  the  vicinity,  but  quite  a  num- 
ber off  the  lode  proved  to  be  of  small  account. 

The  vein  out-crops  again  six  miles  south  of  the  McCraoken, 
sod  from  mineralogical  reports,  made  eome  years  ago,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  region  immediately  north,  as  well  as  south 
of  the  Bill  Williams  river,  will  prove  valuable  for  copper. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity,  however,  is  dreary  in  the  extreme  } 
water  for  the  use  of  the  McCracken  mine  ia  brought  from  a 
distance  of  eight  miles. 

The  discovery  mines  were  worked  at  first  by  the  "Alta 
Consolidated  Company,"  and  the  "Senator  ConsoUdated 
Company,"  both  composed  of  the  same  persons ;_  and  the  two  ■ 
consolidations  con.solidated  some  more  into  the  McCracken 
Consolidated  Company,  which  consolidation  of  consolidations 
will  no  doubt  make  solid  work  on  a  basis  of  solidarity,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  solidities  of  the  mine,  in  which  there  are  no  fluidi- 
ties, even  at  a  depth  of  five  hundred  feet.  And  in  view  of  the 
unqualified  solidity  and  dryness  of  the  subject,  it  is  best  to 
bring  this  chapter  to  a  close  by  subjoining  a  tabulated  state- 
ment of  the  mines  in  Mojave  county,  so  far  as  obtainable.  0p 
to  October  1st,  1876,  exclusive  of  old  and  abandoned  locations, 
2,000  mines  had  been  located  and  recorded  in  Mojave  county ! 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

OVER  YAIIEY  AHD  MESA. 


LiKAXISaYjIlSA.     A    Piotctbb    1 

PtiACESfl.      COBONAOION     MOUSTAtM.       AutEUlPE,        OiTMAN     VjMTB,    ' 

The   Paikted   Roccb.    Udntezuua's  Head.    The  Vallbt  ahd   na 

A<!RlCTJI.TCBArj   CAPAGCTr.      PiMA   VtiAGB.      ITLOEEXCB.       Bl    PiCACHO. 
TtTOBON.      ThB  LAXDSCAPB.      MmAGE  ON  THE  DeSEBT. 

From  the  Baody  street  of  quaint  and  queer-looking  Tama, 
the  traveller,  oa  business  oi*  pleasure  intent,  will,  if  booDd  for 
"  the  outside," — a  genuine  Arizona  pioneer  always  speaks  of 
going  "  inaide  "  if  be  is  about  to  visit  California ;  so  per  contra 
the  opposite  phrase  must  be  appropriate  for  a  journey  into  the 
interior  of  this  "marvellous  country" — a  traveller  so  bound 
will  find  himself,  if  he  knows  what  is  wise,  on  the  ontfide 
of,  and  alongside  the  Jehu  who  may  drive  the  particular  Con- 
cord coach  which  is  to  have  the  honor  of  reoeiviog  him  on  tiie 
day  of  departure.  A  glance  at  the  scene  may  not  be  without 
pleasure.  It  forms  a  picture  not  easily  erased  from  memory, 
if  the  observer  be  at  all  alive  to  the  mingling  humor,  gro- 
tesquenesa  and  beauty  that  blend  in  the  quaintnesa  of  this  outr 
o'-doors.  A  great  wide  stretch  of  aveniie,  lined  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  by  straggling  adobes — a  material  that  always  carries 
a  dilapidated  look  with  it,  but  a  few  of  which  have  lost  their 
uEual  gray  ashen  hue  under  a  coating  of  whitewash.  Looking 
eastward  one  sees  the  green  line  of  willowy  trees  and  bashes, 
that  bend  over  and  fringe  the  great  river.  Across  its  waters 
the  eye  rests  upon  the  uncouth  group  of  buildings  there 
perched  npon  the  sand-dune  that  has  for  so  many  years  borne 
aloft  "Old  Glory,"  and  told  to  the  weary  traveller  of  "mine 
Uncle's"  care  and  guardianship.  The  setting  makes  the  gem, 
for  sure  it  is  that  Fort  Yuma  is  no  jewel.  The  wide  horizon's 
stretch,  the  strange  peaks  that  almost  quiver  in  the  mominz 
ha^e,  the  far-off  "Purple  Hills,"  the  wavy  line  of  odd-shaped 
mesa  and  bluS,  which  can  be  traced  by  the  eye  ;  these  for  our 
western  perspective  unite  to  make  a  rare  picture  of  str^igti 
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tones,  colors,  and  atmospheric  eSects.  A  long  line  of  floating 
smoke,  low-lying  and  moving  with  the  faint  palsationa  from 
iron  lungs  that  faintly  float  in  and  mingle  with  the  clear  air, 
tells  of  where  the  laboring  locomotive  pants  and  Btrivca  in  the 
work  to  which  it  ha^  been  set,  of  making  the  desert  "rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose."  "Wild  as  are  the  chief  accessories, 
there  is  a  strange  sense  of  eld  in  it  alL  To  the  eastern  pros- 
pective the  observer  tnrns  eagerly,  only  to  note  the  marvelous 
deamesss  of  the  sky,  the  mystic  foreahortening  efEect  which  il 


prodnces  bringing  almost,  it  would  seem,  to  the  waiting  hand 
ibe  serrated  summits  and  jagged  outlines  of  far-off  pe:tks  and 
noges.  The  colors  round  about  are  brown  and  gray ;  above, 
iha  arching  ether  is  of  deep,  intense  blue,  translucent  through 
all  ita  mar\'elon3  sweep  and  majestic  depths.  The  mesa  hems 
in  on  either  side  the  straggling,  uncouth  street.  To  the  north 
one  may  almost  detect  the  bold  outlines  of  Castle  Dome,  The 
Stragglers  are  scanning  the  coach  and  iba  passengers.  The^OSt- 
r  hastena  to  pat  die  mail  aboard  ■,  tbe  W^  \n&a.ti,\^lSa_f 
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breech-olout  or  ragged  pants ;  the  more  picturesque  Mexicaii ; 
and  the  cynical,  careless,  stalwart  American,  stand  round  to 
watch  the  driver  mount  and  the  coach  roll  out.  This  is  the 
yard  or  corral  of  Kerens  &  Mitchell,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  overland  stages,  and  mail  contractors  on  this 
and  other  routes.  The  force  of  men  and  animals  employed  in 
stocking  and  running  such  an  enterprise  is  very  much  larger 
than  one  unacquainted  with  the  business  can  imagine ;  for  it  in- 
volves not  only  the  providing  of  coaches,  animals  to  draw 
them,  and  men  to  drive  and  care  for  these,  but  the  locating  of 
stations,  the  providing  of  provender,  water,  food,  for  both 
man  and  beast,  employer  and  traveller,  and  that,  too,  over  a 
wide  stretch  of  country  in  many  portions  of  which  these  are 
not  to  be  had,  except  by  transporting  them  to  the  place  of  use. 
The  entire  length  of  the  Southern  Overland  Stage  Company's 
routes,  and  their  connections,  will  aggregate  nearly  or  quite 
two  thousand  miles.  At  present  the  region  traversed  is  very 
sparsely  settled.  The  worst  danger  of  the  past — the  maraud- 
ing Apache — ^has  ceased ;  and  the  one  of  the  future — ^the  road 
agents  and  their  depredations — ^has  not  yet  arrived. 

The  coach  rolls  out  and  the  traveler  is  fairly  launched.  He 
doubtless  secures  an  inside  seat,  but  if  he  is  wise  he  will  ride 
with  the  driver.  Old  hands  at  the  business  always  make  a 
point  of  this.  Some  good  tobacco,  a  stray  cigar,  and  perhaps 
a  little  pull  at  a  convenient  flask,  will  make  Jehu  pleasant  and 
talkative.  The  overland  drivers  are  sui  generis — ^a  class  by 
themselves.  Arizona  has  its  characters,  and  not  the  least  not- 
able are  found  among  stage-drivers.  Men  of  nerve,  sobriety, 
and  intelligence,  as  a  rule,  they  fully  deserve  the  confidence 
accorded.    Most  of  them  would  be  cool  even  if  they  were  not 

"  Out  of  the  gates  of  death, 
Out  of  the  ^awB  of  hell." 

Their  histories  are  peculiar;  their  language  also;  their  ways 
are  usually  quiet,  and  from  their  ranks  have  come  men  of  mark. 
If  the  top  of  the  vehicle  is  not  heavily  loaded,  and  is  guarded 
by  a  rail,  the  traveler  will  do  well  to  put  a  preemption  thereon 
as  a  sleeping-place.  Of  course  he  has  provided  himself  with  a 
large  canteen,  holding  a  gallon  at  least ;  and  with  his  blankets, 
a  sood  driver,  and  a  fair  day,  it  will  go  hard  if  he  does  not 
msuce  himself  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  will  allow. 
If  an  inside  seat  is  secured,  let  it  be  one  at  the  back,  and  next 
the  side.  A  good  precaution  is  to  carry  a  stout  strap,  which 
can  be  passed  round  the  coach  door  and  the  body,  so  that  when 

^ping  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  will  be  thus  prevented  from 
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throwing  the  passenger  out  of  his  seat.  Of  one  thing  heed 
must  be  tiikon.  In  no  place  is  the  spirit  of  courtesy, and  mu- 
tual accommodation  more  needed  than  in  a  crowded  atage-ooaoh 
Starting  out  on  a  long  journey.  Rolling  day  and  night  over 
gravelly  mesa,  sandy  river  road,  and  Btony  mountain  pass,  there 
will  be  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  finer  courteaiea 
and  social  amenities.  The  aspect  of  much  of  the  scenery  along 
this  gray  valley  road,  bleak,  rocky  mesa  track,  lined  on  either 
fflde  by  volcanic  ranges  of  jagged  peaks  and  serrated  slopes,  so 


J  and  sere,  and  with  not  a  growing  thing  to  relievethe 

bm-rennesa  of  their  eides,  is  not  of  a  cbaraoter  to  be  desired 
for  a  steady  landscape.  But  it  has  its  own  beauty— rare,  be- 
cause  it  is  so  different  from  what  one  sees  elsewhere — and 
possessing  charms  that  are  all  its  own,  unique  and  captivating. 
The  graceful  mesquito  and  malverde  trees  grow  everywhere, 
and  the  numberless  varieties  of  the  cactus  m^e  the  scene  still 
r  to  au  unaccustomed  vision. 
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The  first  stage  out  is  to  Gila  city.  ThiB  now  oonrists  of  a  com^ 
fortable  stage  station,  a  broad  expanse  of  tillable  yalley  land, 
sometimes  overflowed  by  the  river,  which  is  at  times  "  mighty 
uncertain,^'  and  a  steep  range  of  volcanic  hills  coming  close  to  the 
highways — is  for  a  dozen  miles  or  so  hot,  heavy  and  sandy.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  say  sandy,  as  it  is  really  a  friable  allnvial  loam, 
of  grapsh  hue  and  loose  texture.  Several  ranches  are  passed, 
showing  that  the  Gila  bottom  is  cultivable.  With  irrigation 
every  square  mile  of  the  Gila  valley  is  capable  of  producing 
prolific  crops  of  grains  and  semi-tropical  fruits,  as  well  as  cotton 
and  sugar  in  great  abundance.  The  river  is  able  to  furnish  all  the 
water  needed,  and  a  good  deal  more.  It  would  take  no  very 
great  skill  in  en^neering,  and  not  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
either,  to  construct  reservoirs  or  lakes  in  which  to  receive  and 
store  the  overflow.  There  are  natural  basins  or  dry  lakes  into 
which,  by  simple  means,  the  water  could  be  conveyed.  An  at- 
mosphere of  wonderful  richness  and  brilliance  covers  the  scene 
like  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  prismatic  colors,  and  the  vision  is 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  distances. 

Gila  city  was  at  one  time  a  great  place  for  dry  diggings. 
The  mountainous  hills  or  ranges  are  volcanic,  and  for  a  long 
distance  are  auriferous  also.  It  is  asserted  that  several  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  taken  out  in  the  past  by  the  slow  process 
of  difiTErinfic  out  the  OTavol  and  carr\-iucj  it  in  sacks  to  the  river 
for  washing.  The  Yuma  Indians  and  others  earn  in  their  desul- 
tory way  small  sums  of  money  by  this  process.  The  station 
keeper,  a  clever  German  named  Lang,  is  accumulating  a  siniall 
fortune  by  tradincc  with  them,  and  buvinsr  their  srold  at  twelve 
dollars  per  oimce,  the  market  rate  being  about  nineteen,  I  believe. 
The  placers  are  very  extensive,  and  the  prospects  are  quite  flat- 
tering that  a  recent  incorporation  formed  for  the  purpose  will 
command  the  capital  necessary  to  construct  flumes  and  other 
means  of  working  the  '•  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  ■ '  that  now  lies 
idle.  J.  Ross  Browne  described  in  18G3  what  Gila  city  had 
been,  and  the  words  will  answer  for  to-dav,  with  the  neat  sta- 
tion  and  thriving  ranch  thrown  in  as  additional  accessories  : 

"Wo  camped  at  Gila  city,  a  very  pretty  place,  encircled  in 
the  rear  by  volcanic  hills  and  mountains,  and  pleasantly  over- 
looking the  bend  of  the  river,  with  its  sand-flats,  arrow-weeds, 
and  cotton-woods  in  front.  Gold  was  found  in  the  adjacent 
hills  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  grand  furor  for  the  "  placers  of  the 
Gila  "  racked  throughout  the  territory.  At  one  time  over  a 
thousand  hardy  adventurers  were  prospecting  the  gulches  and 

Ions  in  this  vicinity.    The  earth  was  turned  inside  out.   Bo- 
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mors  of  extraordinary  discoveries  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  win (5 
la  every  direction.  Enterprisiag  men  hnrried  to  the  spot  with 
liarrela  of  whisky  and  billiard-tables  ;  Jews  came  with  ready- 
made  clothiog  and  fancy  wares ;  traders  crowded  in  with 
wagon-loads  of  pork  and  beans ;  and  gamblers  came  with  cards 
and  monte-tablea.  There  was  every  thing  in  Gila  city  within 
a  few  months  bat  a  cburch  and  a  jail,  which  were  accounted 
l)arbariBit]B  by  the  mass  of  the  popnlation.  When  the  city  was 
■bnilt,  bar-rooms  and  biUiard-saloonB  opened,  monte-tables  estab- 
lished, and  all  the  accommodations  necessary  for  civilized  soci- 
ety placed  upon  a  firm  basis,  the  gold  placers  gave  ont.  In 
other  words,  they  had  never  given  in  anything  of  account. 
There  was  '  pay-din '  back  in  the  hills,  but  it  didn't  pay  to 
carry  it  down  to  the  river  and  wash  it  out  by  any  ordinary 
process.  Gila  city  collapsed.  In  about  the  space  of  a  week  it 
existed  only  in  the  memory  of  disappointed  speculators," 

At  Mission  camp,  a  station  fourteen  miles  beyond,  the  traveler 
obtiuns  a  fine  view  of  Coronacion  mountain,  a  sketch  of  which 
accompanies  this  chapter.  It  Is  on  the  north  side  of  the  rivgr 
about  ten  miles  from  the  station.  The  afternoon  shadows  wiU 
have  begun  to  fall,  and  the  purple  hues  wliieh  are  their  charae- 
teriBtics  lie  on  the  side  of  the  magnificent  range  whose  weird 
summit  has  assumed  such  a  remarkable  shape.  The  old  Span- 
ish explorers  named  it  the  "  Coronacion,"  from  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  mitred  crown.  G.  D.  Bartlett,  United  States 
Boundary  Commissioner,  speaks  of  this  range  as  ths  "Pagoda," 
bnt  the  Spanish  name  seems  to  salt  best  the  mountain  summit, 
gilded  as  it  is  by  the  sun's  glow,  while  the  great  deep  aides 
wear  the  imperial  purple  hues  th.at  clothe  them,  aa  if  indeed 
they  formed  a  royal  robe.  Fifteen  mile*  beyond,  Antelope 
Peak  will  be  reached.  It  is  a  singular  mass  of  volcanic  rook, 
whose  northern  side  rises  bold  and  almost  sheer  to  its  ja^^ed 
top,  while  therefrom  it  descends  in  a  series  of  broken  bluffs.  A 
good  ranch  on  the  river  bottom  supplies  the  station,  and  shows 
that  with  industry  and  water  the  seeming  desert  is  amaringly 
fertile.  If  as  is  usual  the  weather  ia  clear,  the  afternoon  nde 
when  out  of  midsummer  will  prove  delightful  — "  soft,  balmy 
Enbehine  in  the  afternoon ;  clear  and  frosty  at  night ;  and  at- 
mospheric tints  morning  and  evening  that  would  enchant  an 
srtist,  and  f^et  a  poet  to  rhyming." 

Tlie  road  has  no  special  attraction  nntil  the  Agua  Caliente, 

or  Hot  Springs,  are  reached.     The  ranch  near  by  is  owned  by 

1      a  fomous  Arizonian,  King  Woolsoy,  whose  history  as  pioneer, 

U  AAter.  and  citizen  is  (xniiQ  remarkable.    An  abTuida»&  «^^V^ 
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of  water  Howa  from  these  springe.  They  lie  near  the  p6J 
a  hil],  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ranch.  The  wn^6S 
an  exfjuiHite  temperature,  and  possesses  some  very  remapB 
qualities  in  softening  the  skin  and  soothing  the  nervous  ayaUsta. 
One  of  the  historic  places  of  Arizona  la  next  passed — Oat- 
man's  Flat— so  called  Because  of  the  terrible  tragedy  which 
occurred  there  in  1851,  resulting  in  the  death  at  the  bands  of 
the  Apaches  of  Mr.  Royse  Oatman,  of  Texas,  with  liia  wife  and 


four  children.  Two  young  girls  were  carried  off.  A  boy,  Lo- 
reD)!o,  was  struck  down  and  left  for  dead.  He  afterwards  re- 
covered; and  Olive,  one  of  his  captured  sisters,  after  fouryeara 
of  horrible  captivity  among  the  Apachea  and  Mojaves,  was  re- 
leased and  restored  to  her  orother.  Both  were  living  in  New 
York  State  a  few  years  since,  and  are  there  now,  in  all  proba- 
bility. The  lonely  grave  is  in  keeping  with  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  A  curious  mesa  formation  can  be  seen  on  the  ri^t. 
A  dark  bluS  resembling  a  ooloaaal  towei  forms  the  termin&^m 
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of  the  n^sa.  Upon  its  ^nmmit  atande,  like  some  fange  sentt- 
neli  B  solitary  onctus,  of  tlie  giant  class,  wUle  the  vertical  depth 
to  the  valley  is  about  two  hundred  feet.  A  niiie  beyond  the 
tower  the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley  or  flat,  through  which 
Uie  road  runs,  is  abruptly  walled  in  by  nearly  a  Bunilur  em- 
banlcinent  of  natural  fortifi cations,  presenting  Rpparently  no 
place  of  exit.  TTpoa  a  close  inspection,  however,  a  thin  yel- 
lowish vein  is  seen  winding  op  the  brow  of  the  precipice. 
This  ia  the  road  to  Tama ;  and  the  sunmit  of  the  mesa  is  the 


Boene  of  a  tragedy  which  is  still  told  with  "btited  breath"  in 
the  adobes  of  the  territory.  The  opposite  siJe  of  the  river 
presents  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rocks.  The  mesa  ov<.t  which 
the  coach  grinds  its  way  ia  covered  with  round,  smooth  stones, 
Apparently  burned  and  glazed  by  fire.  As  far  as  sight  can 
reach,  the  face  of  the  country  seems  to  be  a  continued  sea  of 
dark  glazed  stones,  hounded  only  in  the  distance  by  rugged 
mountains. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Oatman's  Flat  and  near  the  road,  the 
eoaob  will  stop  a  few  minutes  to  enable  the  tca.veWu^  ^AiwiS> 
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and  view  the  famous  "Pedras  Pintados,"  or  painted  rocks. 
They  stand  out  entirely  alone  in  a  gravelly  plain,  a  singalar 
nile  of  huge  boulders  heaped  up  to  the  height  of  some  forty  or 
nf ty  feet.  It  does  not  seem  possible  for  human  agency  to  have 
brought  them  here,  and  yet  their  singular  isolation  and  charac- 
ter almost  induces  a  belief  that  they  arc  an  artificially  raised 
pile.  The  smooth  sides  of  these  boulders  are  covered  with  rude 
carvings — ^grotesque  hieroglyphics.  Some  of  them  are  painted 
over,  and  none  appear  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  Mr,  Bart- 
lett  believed  that  many  of  them  are  very  old.  There  is  Evi- 
dence that  some  have  been  made  over  older  symbols.  The 
Pima  Indians  date  them,  as  they  do  everything  else,  back  to 
their  mythical  montezumas.  Hundreds  of  them  are  inscribed 
and  carved.  So  far  as  tradition  will  bear  sifting,  the  strong 
probabilities  are  that  this  mass  of  boulders,  left  by  the  subsid- 
ence of  some  great  flood,  has  been  chosen  for  generations  past 
as  a  place  of  record  for  such  tribal  engagements,  battles  and 
other  events  as  have  marked  the  contentions  of  the  Yumas, 
Cocopahs,  Maricopas  and  Pimas.  This  particular  place  was 
probably  the  scene  of  some  fight  or  council  great  in  Indian  an- 
nals. Some  of  the  carvings  are  amusing,  aiming  as  they  do 
to  express  all  the  facts  of  human  life,  fighting  and  passion  alike. 
Many  of  the  largest  boulders  have,  it  is  evident,  fallen  from 
the  pile,  and  stand  alone  on  the  arid  mesa.  A  recent  writer 
thus  describes  this  notable  curiosity :  "  This  mass  of  rock  rises 
from  the  surface  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  perhaps  fifty  feet, 
the  uppermost  being  a  broken  ledge,  from  which  masses  have 
fallen  off,  and  the  whole  covering  less  than  an  acre  of  land.  On 
the  standing  ledge,  and  on  the  broken  masses  at  its  base,  are 
carved  deep  in  the  surface  rude  representations  of  men,  animals, 
birds,  and  reptiles,  and  of  numerous  objects  real  or  imaginary, 
some  of  which  represent  checker-boards,  some  camels  and 
dromedaries,  insects,  snakes,  turtles,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  on  the 
broken  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  ledge  are  found  on  all  sides 
like  sculptured  figures,  some  of  which  are  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  sand."* 

The  route  from  this  point,  either  by  the  river  bend  or  across 
the  forty  mile  desert,  possesses  no  special  attraction.  At  Mari- 
copa Wells  the  passenger  will  find  a  nice  station,  store  and 
ranch,  kept  by  Captain  Moore,  one  of  the  best  esteemed  and 
most  genial  citizens  of  Arizona.  Just  beyond,  at  the  southern 
spur  of  the  Estrella  range,  may  be  seen  a  remarkable  fomu^ 
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^on,  presenting  clearly  and  distlnctlj  the  face  o£  a  man  reclin- 
ing, with  his  eyes  closed  as  though  m  sleep.  Mrs,  ClifEord,  in 
her  pretty  volume  of  "Overland  Tales,"  gives  the  traditionary 
lore,  and  a  bright  word  painting,  which  is  reproduced:  "Among 
the  most  beautiful  of  alt  the  legends  told  here,  is  that  concern- 
ing this  face.  It  is  Montezuma's  face,  so  the  Indians  believe, 
(even  those  in  Mexico,  who  have  never  seen  the  image)  and  he 
will  awaken  from  his  long  aleep  some  day,  will  gather  all  the 
brave  and  the  faithful  around  him,  raise  and  uplift  his  down- 
trodden  people,  and  restore  to  his  kingdom  the  old  power  and 
the  old  glory — aa  it  waa  before  the  ffidalgos  invaded  it.  So 
etrong  is  this  belief  in  some  parts  of  Mexico,  that  people  who 
passed  through  that  country  years  ago  tell  me  of  some  locali- 
ties where  fires  were  kept  constantly  burning,  in  anticipation 
of  Monteziima's  early  coming.  It  looks  as  though  the  stem 
face  up  there  was  just  a  little  softened  in  its  expression  by  the 
deep  slumber  that  nolds  the  eyelids  over  the  commanding  eye; 
and  all  nature  aeemB  hushed  into  death-like  stilluesa.  Day  af- 
ter day,  year  after  year,  century  after  century,  slumbers  the 
man  up  there  on  the  height,  and  life  and  vegetation  sleep  on 
the  and  plains  below — a  slumber  never  disturbed — a  sleep 
never  broken — for  the  battle-cry  of  Yuma,  Pima,  and  Mari- 
copa that  once  rang  at  the  foot  of  the  mcftntain  did  not  reach 
Montezuma's  ear ;  and  the  dying  shrieks  of  the  children  of 
those  who  came  far  over  the  seas  to  rob  him  of  his  scepter  and 
crown  fall  unheeded  on  the  rocks  and  the  deserts  that  guard 
his  sleep." 

On  the  third  day's  staging,  and  after  passing  Maricopa  Wells, 
the  traveler  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  Casa  Grande  ruins. 
Tery  little  is  now  left  standing  of  what  two  centuries  since 
the  first  Spanish  explorers  saw.  Casa  Grande  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  main  line  oi  travel.  lo  going  to  it  the  eye  can  easily 
trace  the  mounds  which  mark  the  place  of  former  habitations, 
the  long  lines  of  broken  and  disused  irrigating  works,  also  frag- 
ments of  broken  pottery,  etc.  Those  who  have  explored  the 
mesa  for  miles  in  different  directions  state  that  on  every  side 
the  evidence  is  abundant  of  the  fact  that  a  lai^  city  once  ex- 
isted there.  It  is  a  strange,  massive  piece  of  ruins,  now  only 
from  two  to  three  stories  in  height,  and  covering  only  a  small 
area.  The  walls  are  of  concrete,  and  very  thick,  about  fonr 
feet  in  the  parts  explored.  The  inner  walls  are  quite  hard- 
£nished  and  smooth,  having  been  apparently  covered  with 
somo  sort  of  cement.  The  rooms,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced, 
.if^e  small,  and  the  apertures  for  light  and  passage  vx^  ti 
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rould  really  appear  to  have  been  arranged  for  defense. 
admits  on  a  stage  journey  of  only  a  hasty  glance.     It 
yo  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  with  the  speonl»- 
.  and  theories  that  gather  about  it.     Standing  in  the  midst 
wide  stretch  of  arid  plain,  mountains  faint  and  black  in 
distance,  gray-white  in  color,  heaps  of  ashen-looking  debris 
about,  arc  remarkable  evidences  of  a  strange  antiquity,  of 
character  of  which  there  remains  but  little  knowledge, 
ross  the  Indian  Reservation,  over  a  valley  which  has  been 
itivated  for  four  centuries  by  these  same  people,  the  journey 
ows  less  monotonous.    Arriving  within  a  few  miles  of  Flor- 
ice  the  traveler  begins  to  see  signs  of  a  more  advanced  civil- 
ation  in  the  shape  of  cultivated  land,  rich,  waving  crops  of  bar- 
3y,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  groves  of  Cottonwood  Iming  the 
oad,  fields,  and  river  banks ;  while  fruit-trees,  gardens,  etc., 
^eet  the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart.     Florence  is  a  thriving 
town,  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Gila  river,  237  miles 
cast  from  Yuma,  and  is  the  initial  point  for  some  of  the  most 
important  mining  districts  of  central  and  southern  Arizona. 
It  is  noticed  in  another  chapter.    Here  the  Gila  is  at  its  best. 
The  river  has  but  few  confluents.    The  principal  ones  are  the 
Salt  river  and  San  Pedro  river.    Two  other  small  streams,  the 
San  Carlos  and  the  San  Francisco,  on  the  upper  Gila,  help  to 
feed  the  main  river.     Some  of  the  territorial  officials  and  per- 
sons wlio  have  traveled  extensively,  declare  that  the  Gila  di- 
vides into  three  branches — the  San  Pedro,  the  Domingo,  and 
the  upper  Gila  itself.     Salt  river  is  not  seen  from  the  stage 
route,  which  passes  across  the  Gila  bend  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  soutli  of  the  junction.     The  San  Pedro  comes  in  at 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Florence,  where  the  road  leaves  the 
river  for  Tucson,  south  by  east.    Both  valleys  are  from  five  to 
ten  miles  wide,  and  the  rivers  are  from  100  to  150  miles  long. 
Salt  river  runs  for  a  while  almost  north,  and  then  bends  almost 
du(;  west.     The  San  Pedro  takes  its  rise  in  Sonora,  near  the 
lino,  and  then  flows  almost  due  north  into  the  Gila,  at  the  point 
already  named.     The  other  chief  stream  is  the  one  on  which 
Tucson  is  located,  the  Santa  Cruz  river.     It  is  called  river  in 
courtesy,  but  at  present  it  hardly  has  the  width  and  volume  of 
a  resj^ectable  Kastcrn  or  Middle  States  creek.     Still,  there  is 
water  enough  to  irrigate  a  small  valley,  some  small  portion  of 
which  has  been  under  cultivation  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.     A  ride  of  sixty  miles  from  Florence,  over  a  hard,  grav- 
elly, desert  road,  by  the  rugged  Picacho  del  Tucson,  makes  a 
one  day's  or  niglit's  work  for  the  traveler.    If  the  latter  time 
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il^4;ied,  tbe  rida  may  be  pleasure,  Deliciously  oool,  the  black 
masses  of  distant  (.ilouds  throw  great  giauteaque  shadows  and 
bars  of  light  and  darl<ness  over  plain  and  mountain,  until,  as 
tlie  sun  sets  slowly  and  ruddily  in  the  crimson  west,  the  whole 
scene  becomes  oue  of  enchantment.  Arizona  mesaa  are  arid 
and  barren — broad  plateaux  of  wild,  rugged,  waterless  deserts ; 
Uie  marvelous  mouutains  are  rugged,  ragged,  rough,  red,  and 


mde — ^barren  to  summit  and  bleak  to  every  sense.  The  shade- 
Icfls  meaquite  is  not  essentially  handsome  or  inviting;  the  val- 
de-verde  tree,  with  its  mockery  of  leafless  branches,  is  not  an 
object  of  delight;  the  clouds  of  hot  alkali  dust  that  arise  are 
not  agreeable  to  eye  or  taste;  the  crunching  of  the  rattling 
stage  wheels  over  the  gravelly  and  stony  plain  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant aotmd  to  one's  ears;  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  gro- 
tosqao  cactus,  from  the  little  cotton-like  bulb  of  the  smallest 
that  bugs  the  earth,  to  the  monstrous  columnar  fungus  that 
ontlinea  itself  against  the  sky,  arc  not  especially  inviting  speci- 
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mens  of  the  freaks  in  which  dame  Nature  ocoasionally  indnlgeB. 
Yet,  and  yet,  the  wonderful  atmosphere  that  bends  above  and 
embraces  us,  is  the  most  marvelous  of  magicians. 

The  Picacho,  which  forms  the  most  prominent  object  on  this 
portion  of  the  road,  lies  forty-five  miles  from  the  Gila,  and  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  Tucson.  It  presents  a  prominent  and 
picturesque  landmark  from  both  points,  and  is  seen  at  a  ereat 
distance.  The  name  is  Spanish,  and  signifies  "  point,  or 
"  peak."  Some  travelers  have  discovered  in  this  curious  for- 
mation of  rocks  some  resemblance  to  an  axe-head.  There  are 
many  Picachos  in  Arizona.  Generally  they  consist  of  two 
sharp-pointed  rocks,  one  of  a  triangular  and  the  other  of  a  rec- 
tangular shape,  growing  out  of  the  top  of  some  isolated  moun- 
tain, and  serve  to  indicate  the  routes  across  the  mesa,  which 
otherwise  it  might  be  difficult  to  find.  It  was  not  all  landscape- 
gazing  or  picture-making  that  afforded  theories  for  conversa- 
tion. The  Santa  Cruz  plain  affords  some  evidence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  population,  though  it  is  an  unpromising  field — to  the 
un practiced  glance.  A  few  miles  from  Tucson  one  may  obtain 
a  drink  of  as  fresh,  sweet  milk  as  ever  passed  human  lips.  The 
dairy  is  excellently  kept  in  the  cool  adobe  building  devoted 
thereto.  Grass  is  abundant,  and  water  can  be  found  so  that 
cattle  may  thrive.  Wells  are  not  difficult  to  sink,  as  water  is 
readily  obtainable  from  the  sink  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  And  so 
one  enters  on  Tucson,  after  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles. 
It  is  not  an  inviting  place,  and  yet  the  site  commands  admira- 
tion. Turning  to  tlie  south,  one  catches  the  finely  defined  out- 
lines of  the  Santa  Ritas.  They  close  in  the  southern  and  east 
lines  of  this  massive  landscape.  Following  the  horizon  there- 
from and  turning  to  the  west  and  northward  again,  the  eye 
takes  in  a  very  bold  and  rugged  range,  marked  on  the  latest 
map  as  the  Atacoso  mountains,  but  known  here  as  the  Tubac 
range,  from  the  fact  that  the  old  pucblo-of  Tubac  and  the  fa- 
mous Mission  of  Tiimacacori  are  located  on  its  eastern  base. 
There  is  a  broad  interval,  and  then  further  to  the  west  can  be 
seen,  looming  dim  and  purple  against  the  evening  sky,  the  jag- 
ged peaks  of  an  irregular  mountain  formation  known  as  the 
"  Picacho  del  Alamo  Muerto."  Across  a  broad  space,  along  the 
outer  edge  of  which  are  misty  outlines  of  another  and  un- 
named range,  the  eye  comes  delightedly  back  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Tucson,  and  gazes  with  pleasure  on  the  well-marked  if 
less  elevated  range  close  by,  and  the  lesser  peaks  of  which 
stand  guard  close  to  the  town,  known  by  the  name  of  the  town 
itself.    Imagine,  if  you  can,  this  bold,  sweeping  landscape  of 
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mountain  and  plain,  in  the  foreground  of  which  crowds  near  to 
the  earth  the  little  adobe  city  whose  gray,  ashen  uncomeliness 
is  relieved  and  enlightened  by  a  small  nm  or  setting,  running 
for  some  distance  along  the  narrow  valley,  of  exquisitely  green 
fields  and  trees,  and  then  illuminate  the  sky  that  arches  over  it 
with  all  the  wondrous  hues  of  Arizona's  amazing  sunsets — 
great  bars  of  blazing  gold,  glowing  and  crimson  royal,  deep- 
tinted  purples  lie  athwart  a  background  of  translucent  blue, 
melting  toward  the  horizon  line  into  hues  of  pearl,  pink  and 
faint  aqua-marine,  until  at  last  it  all  passes  away  in  the  warm 
blue  gray  of  these  superb  nights,  and  the  golden  stars  come  out 
to  bespangle  the  heavens  and  inspire  the  imagination  with  awe 
at  their  nearness  and  beauteous  harmony. 

Among  the  notable  experiences  which  our  traveler  is  sure 
to  realize  on  this  journey  is  that  of  the  moving  mirage.  It 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  the  words  of  J.  Boss 
Browne,  and  with  it  this  chapter  will  fitly  close  :  "  An  isolated 
mountain  in  the  distance  seemed  at  the  first  view  to  rise  abrupt- 
ly out  of  a  lake  of  silver,  the  shores  of  which  were  alive  with 
water-fowl  of  brilliant  and  beautiful  plumage.  As  we  jour- 
neyed toward  it  the  lake  disappeared  and  the  mountain  changed 
to  a  frowning  fortress,  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts — a  perfect 
model  of  architectural  beauty.  Still  nearing  it,  the  ramparts 
and  embattlements  melted  into  a  dreamy  haze,  out  of  which 
gradually  emerged  a  magnificent  palace  with  pillars,  and  cor- 
nices, and  archways,  and  a  great  dome,  from  which  arose  a  staff, 
surmounted  by  a  glowing  blue  ball,  encircled  by  a  halo.  At  the 
same  time  another  mountain  on  the  nght,  distant  many  miles, 
assumed  equally  strange  and  fantastic  shapes ;  and  when  the 
ball  arose  upon  our  palace,  another  ball  answered  the  signal 
from  the  distant  mountain  on  the  right ;  and  then  a  great  rail- 
way opened  up  between  them,  supported  by  innumerable  piles, 
stretching  many  leagues  over  the  desert.  So  perfect  was  the 
illusion  that  we  stopped  in  breathless  wonder,  almost  expecting 
to  see  a  train  of  cars  whirl  along  and  vanish  in  the  warm  glow 
of  the  horizon." 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  UPPER  SANTA  CRUZ  VALLEY. 

The  Siebba  Bakta  Bita.  A  Gbaitd  Moxtstaux  Kanoe.  Senthiel  Peak 
AND  Mount  Wbightson  fbom  Tubac.  The  Old  and  the  New  CnriLi- 
ZATION.  An  old  Presidio  and  its  History.  Bold  and  Bomantio 
Scenery.  Mineral  Wealth.  The  Old  Mission  at  Tokacaoobl 
Jesuit  Padres.  Lost  Mines  Befound.  Plancha  de  Platas.  Aztec, 
Spaniard,  Apache  and  American.  Opinions  of  Savants  on  itb 
Mineral  "Wealth.  The  Cerro  Colorado.  The  Sonoita  Valley. 
Mill  Sites.  Hacienda  del  Santa  Bita  and  Tyndall  District.  Tol- 
TEO  Camp  and  the  Aztec  District.  Beport  of  Prof.  Davis.  Ge- 
ology and  Mineralogy.  Evidence  OF  Experts.  Placer  Mines.  East 
Side  of  Bange.  Boads,  Timber,  Grass,  Climate.  The  Midnighx 
Globy. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  dehouches  south-easterly 
from  its  north-by-west  course,  leaving  the  remarkable  evidence 
of  catholic  power  and  devotion  manifested  in  the  mission 
church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  at  the  Papago  Reservation. 
Crossing  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Prima  Mining  District,  the 
traveler  enters  on  a  region  of  well  grassed  land,  broad  and 
rolling,  in  which  the  mountain  ranges  east  and  west  are  still 
misty  in  the  distance.  A  shallow  stream,  fringed  with  heavy 
cotton  wood  and  sycamore  trees,  meanders  through  a  wide  in- 
tervale which  rises  almost  unnoted  into  a  rugged  mesa.  To 
the  west  the  outlines  of  the  Picacho  del  Alama  Muerto  rise 
boldly.  To  the  south  and  east  a  score  of  miles  away  may  be 
traced  the  serrated  lines  of  the  Santa  Rita,  a  mountain  range 
of  singular  beauty,  which  grows  grandly  on  one's  approaching 
the  ancient  town  of  Tubac.  The  landscape  is  a  bold  one  ;  the 
gray  and  hazy  outlines  of  rugged  ranges  becoming  distinct,  as 
they  are  approached.  The  effect  of  the  atmospheric  foreshort- 
ening is  very  peculiar.  The  valley  offers  advantageous  places 
for  camping.  Starting  early  from  Tucson,  the  first  day's  noon 
will  generally  find  a  traveler  at  one  of  the  sinks  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  where  the  water  disappears  in  a  shallow  bed  of  gravel 
and  quicksand.    The  stream  has  here  a  fall  of  75  feet  to  the 
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and  there  is  abundance  of  graaa  for  feed.  Near  by  w  a 
Mexican  cattte  ranch.  The  great  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Santa  lUta 
now  loom  grandly  before  one  through  the  trees.  The  mist  ia 
fluehed  with  gold,  and  the  warm  purple  tints  are  enchanting. 
Deep  fissures  can  be  traced,  wmle  the  heavy  cumuli,  sun- 
flushed  and  crimson-barred,  drift  slowly  athwart  the  blue  sky. 
The  course  of  the  stream  ia  nearly  due  south  until  the  old  mia- 
Bion  ruina  of  Tumacacori  are  passed,  and  one  would  hardly 
imagine  in  the  lonely  beauty  everywhere  Tiaible,  that  it  had 
been  not  only  the  scene  of  busy  life,  but  of  death  also,  resound- 
ing with  tlie  harrowing  yells  of  the  bloody-minded  Apache, 
But  so  it  is :  almost  every  foot  of  the  road  and  valley  is  replete 
with  tragic  interest.  Abundaut  proofs  are  seen  on  every  hand 
of  former  settlement.  The  presence  of  the  prospector  and 
miner,  come  to  stay,  is  already  giving  proofs  of  reasauring 
ability,  in  the  shape  of  new  ranches  located  and  old  ones  reoo- 
enpied. 

The  bold  sweep  of  the  Santa  Rita  mountain  range,  with  its 
massive  and  serrated  peaks,  is  the  one  commanding  object  on 
which  the  observing  eye  rests,  in  whichever  direction  the 
traveler  approaches.  The  outlines  of  the  great  peaks  rise 
hazy  but  bold  in  the  distance,  against  the  wondrously  clear  sky, 
whUe  growing  more  majestic  and  imposing  as  the  day's  de- 
clining journCT  brings  the  traveler  almost  under  the  sweeping 
shadows  of  Mount  Wrightson.  It  was  in  sight  of  this  superb 
range  that  the  old  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  journeyed,  and  along  ita 
base,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  passed  the 
Spanish  explorer  and  conqueror,  priest  or  soldier,  it  mattered 
but  little  to  the  primitive  people'living  in  the  Primeria  Alta. 
From  its  once  secure  and  savage  fastness,  old  Cochise  and  his 
warrior  Apaches*  have  swept  down  on  settler,  miner  and 
traveler,  until  the  region  was  desolated  by  his  forays.  The 
masteting  Spaniard — soldier  or  priest — never  seems  to  have 
lifted  those  they  mastered,  but  on  the  contrary  were  in  their 
torn  mastered  by  the  Apacho.  The  Santa  Cruz  river  rises  in 
Arizona,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Patagonia  Mountains,  flowing 
SDDthward  a  short  distance  into  Sonora,  where  it  makes  a  cou- 
aiderable  bend  and  sweeps  northward  through  the  Potrero,  and 
flowing  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierras  Pajarito  and  Atas- 
C080,  till  above  the  Tubac  the  valley  broadens  into  a  great  plain 
in  whicb  the  little  river  meanders  until  it  strikes  again  the  Sierra 
Tucson,  near  the  town  of  that  name,  and  along  beyond  tho 
base  of  which  it  flows  northward  for  miles,  when  it  sinks  and 
is  lost  sight  of  [jermanently.    It  is  supposed  to  enter  the  Gila 
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by  some  subterranean  channel  near  Florence,  about  180  miks 
from  the  Potrero  or  gateway  by  which  it  enters  Arizona.  The 
Valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  south  from  Tucson,  comprises  that 
portion  of  Arizona  of  which  the  most  is  known,  and  in  which 
the  Spaniard  and  Anglo-Saxon  have  struggled  the  hardest  to 
maintain  themselves  against  the  sullen  and  desperate  onslanghti 
of  the  destroying  savage,  until  at  last  the  latter  has  dadied 
himself  to  fragments.  Tucson  marks  the  northern  termination 
of  the  Spanish  effort.  Below  it  may  be  found  the  evidences  of 
its  most  steadfast  endeavor  in  the  section  under  consideration. 
The  best  Spanish  map  handed  down  to  us  is  that  of  El.  P.  P. 
Pedro,  (a  copy  of  which  is  found  elsewhere)  bearing  date 
1775.  This  snows  quite  a  number  of  missions,  pueblos,  as  well 
as  two  presidios,  between  the  present  frontier  line  of  Mezioo 
and  the  town  of  Tucson.  Among  these  is  the  Mission  of 
Tumacacori,  the  Presidio  of  Tubac,  and  the  Mission  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac,  the  church  and  building  of  which  latter  are 
still  standing.  According  to  Bishop  Sapienta  of  Tucson,  the 
first  mission  church  of  San  Xavier  was  erected  in  1690 :  the 
one  now  in  existence,  nearly  a  century  later.  The  Mission  of 
San  Dominick,  at  Tuqueson,  or  Tucson,  was  located  in  1650, 
about  a  century  after  Coronado's  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola  passed  up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
and  Father  Niza  wandered  by  this  route  to  the  ruins  now  known 
as  the  Casa  Grande.  A  military  post  had,  however,  existed 
there  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  Mission  of  St. 
Gertrude  was  established  at  Tubac  as  early  as  1751,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  preceding  th(v  date  of  the  Pedro  map  referred 
to.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  considerable  while  thereafter,  a 
Spanish  garrison,  with  a  military  commandant  of  considerable 
rank,  was  maintained.  A  local  outbreak,  in  the  year  named, 
drove  out  the  troops  and  set  the  region  back  for  several  years. 
For  a  period  of  forty-eight  years  thereafter  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers, soldiers,  priests,  miners  and  rancheros  were  left  un- 
disturbed. The  Indians  rose  again  in  1802,  and  since  then 
there  was  little  business  done  or  activity  displayed  until  after 
annexation  to  the  United  States. 

Tubac,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  collection  of  adobe  ruins, 
with  a  few  such  houses,  rudely  put  into  a  semi-habitable  condi- 
tion. Its  situation  is  good,  located  as  it  is  along  the  high  road 
to  Sonora,  and  at  a  point  where  diverging  west  and  south  roads 
to  such  points  as  Sopori,  the  Baboquiveri,  Fresnall,  in  the  old 
Papago  country,  the  Arivaca  Valley  and  the  Cerro  Colorado 
mines,  necessarily  enter  the  main  line  of  travel.    Tubac  has  a 
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Mr,  Bartlett  found  it  occupied  by  Mexican  troops 
)    wben,  in  1850-51,  ho  was  engaged  in  fixing  the  new  boundary 
j    line  between  Mesico  and  the  United  States.     At  that  time  it 
1    was  the  principal  place  in  the  Pimeria  Alta,  as  the  territory 
I   B6uth  of  the  Gila  River,  below  the  33d  parallel  from  the  line  of 
i   New  Mexico  to  the  Colorado  River,  was  then  known.     Tnc- 
I  eon,  which  has  grown  a  great  deal  since  that  date,  was  de- 
I  scribed  by  Bartlett  as  a  wretched  place,  with  about  four  hun- 
dred Mexican  and  half  breed  inhabitants.     In  1853,  Colonel 
diaries  D.  Poston  and  Herman  Ehrenberg  arrived  in  Tubao, 
coming  from   San  Francisco  via  the  Gulf  of  California   and 
;.    Gnaymas,  across  the  north-west  portion  of  Sonora  and  the  Pa- 
I    pago  country,  following  on  the  heels  of  the  ratification  of  the 
I    Gadsden  Purchase  Treaty.     Their  purpose  was  to  spy  out  the 
I    fatness  of  the  land  which  had  been  acquired  for  the  United 
1    States  at  a  coat  of  $10,000,000.     No  transaction  has  been  the 
j    subject  of  more  adverse  and  diverse  comment  than  this  treaty ; 
and  when  it  was  afterward  found  that  the  Mexicans  had  as- 
tutely managed  to  cut  this  country  oS  from  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
'   fomia,  one  general  cry  of  disgust  was  raised.    The  char^  was 
1  made,  and  generally  believed,  too,  that  the  Mexicans  had  pnr- 
I   chased  our  commissioner.    The  feeling  among  the  few  intelligent 
\  Americans  who  were  cognizant  of  the  surronndinga  was,  that 
I   the  General  signed  the  treaty  under  the  influence  of  a  habit  to 
I    which   he  sometimes  yielded.     The  Mexicans  gave,  however, 
.    much  more  than  they  withheld,  in  surrendering  the  finest  min- 
eral region  on  the  continent — one   whose  richness  had  been 
I  known  to  them  for  nearly  three  centuries.      Messrs.  Poston 
I  and  Ehrenberg  were  the  first  Americans  of  any  position  to  pen&- 
I  trate  this  region,  except  those  who  were  with  Bartlett  and  hU 
expedition.     Herman  Ehrenberg  was  a  German  by  birth,  long 
I  rendent  in  the  South  ;  a  topographical  engineer  and  metallur- 
gist of  high  repute,  and  a  man  of  most  decided  ability.     Col- 
onel Poston,  in  a  personal  narrative,  embodied  by  Ross  Browne 
in  his  attractive  book,  "  The  Apache  Country,"  says  of  this 
town  and  locality,  under  date  of  1853: 

"Arriving  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  we  found  the  old 
town  of  Tubac  abandoned  by  its  Mexican  garrison  and  the 
population,  which  had  been  dependent  npon  them  for  protec- 
tion against  the  Apache  Indians,  the  most  fierce  and  barbarous 
tribe  of  which  we  have  any  account.  As  the  houses  in  Tubac 
were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  we  occupied  them  for 
headquarters  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  passed  the  time 
exploring  the  surrounding  country  for  silver  mines.    The 
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winter  season  here  proved  very  mild,  and  our  atiiTnalt^  were 
subsisted  upon  the  nutritious  grasses  which  abounded  upon  the 
hill  sides.  *  *  The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is  a  very  rich 
body  of  land,  and  with  irrigation  produces  two  crops  annually 
-—com  in  the  spring  and  wheat  in  the  autumn.  Wild  game 
could  be  procured  in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
by  Christmas  we  had  such  a  store  of  bear  meat,  deer,  antelope 
and  fat  wild  turkeys,  that  no  apprehensions  of  short  rations 
disturbed  our  enjoyment.  *  *  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
several  hundred  people  had  gathered  around  Tubac,  and  en- 
gaged in  planting ;  the  mines  developed  a  wonderful  richness ; 
and  traders  from  Sonera,  New  Mexico  and  California  came  to 
supply  all  our  wants  with  the  productions  of  foreign  lands  in 
exchange  for  the  silver  bars  which  we  made  '  current  with  the 
merchant.'  The  same  gentleman,  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  published  in  1856, 
says :  "  The  old  town  of  Tubac  was  formerly  occupied  by  a 
numerous  and  thrifty  population,  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
mining.  It  is  the  very  center  of  the  mineral  region  in  our 
territory,  and  has  probably  160  silver  mines  within  sixteen 
miles.  Many  of  them  were  worked  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans  in  a  primitive  manner,  but  not  opened  to  any  extent, 
because  they  had  no  sufficient  machinery  or  mining  tools.  *  * 
Under  the  Mexican  rule  a  garrison  was  kept  at  Tubac  for  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants,  but  only  of  sufficient  force  to  en- 
able them  to  work  their  fields ;  the  mines  have  not  been  worked 
for  (1855)  fifty  years."  A  weekly  paper,  called  The  Arizo- 
nian^  was  started  there  in  1858  or  '59. 

Among  those  who  have  sojourned  in  this  region,  making 
Tubac  headquarters,  were  Col.  Samuel  Colt,  Mr.  S.  F.  Butter- 
worth,  well  known  for  his  connection  with  the  Overland  Stage 
route.  Professor  Stark,  Frederick  Brunckow,  mining  engineer 
and  geologist,  Louis  Janin,  geologist  and  metallurgist.  Messrs. 
S.  H.  Lathrop  and  C.  S.  Brown,  both  known  for  their  early 
identification  with  mining  interests  on  the  Pacific  slope,  E.  L. 
Plumb,  mining  expert,  long  connected  with  American  interests 
in  Mexico,  who  visited  Tubac  and  the  adjacent  region  in  1857, 
and  Mr.  Beseler,  mining  engineer,  who  arrived  in  1859,  were 
some  of  those  who  during  the  nine  years  of  more  or  less  con- 
tinued mining  activity  made  Tubac  their  rendezvous  while  con- 
ducting and  operating  the  Sonora,  Cerro  Colorado,  Sopori,  Ari- 
yaca,  Oro  Blanco,  and  other  mines  and  ranches  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  valley  or  adjacent  thereto.  The  names  of  soldiers  then 
and  since  distinguished  that  are  also  identified  with  this  sec- 
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tion,  embmce,  besidea  Gen.  Heintzelman,  Mowry,  Gen.  Carle- 
'ton,  and  others  of  the  botindary  commission  service,  those  of 
Col.  Bonneville,  in  whose  regiment  Gen.  Grant  served  as  a  sab- 
*!tem,  Lieut-  Michler  of  the  Eagineer  Corps,  Major  Steen  of 
the  old  l>ragoons,  after  whom  a  notable  peak  has  been  named, 
Gen,  Philip  St.  George  Coolce,  Lieut.  Washburn,  who  headed 
»  TT.  S.  surveying  party  in  185ii-'54-'55,  and  explored  the 
wholo  Gadsden  purehase.  The  author  of  the  "MarvelouB 
Country,"  9.  W.  Ooazens,  who  visited  Tubao  in  1858-9,  do- 
icribes  It  as  being,  with  the  company  of  the  many  intelligent 
men  who  had  congregated  there,  a  "very  attractive  place, 
with  its  peacb  orchards  and  its  pomegranates."  The  popula- 
tion at  the  time,  according  to  this  writer,  numbered  800,  about 
.  on&flistb  of  whom  were  Americana.  Ho  adds,  that  "  the  only 
'  buraueas  transacted  was  that  done  by  the  mining  company,  if 
I  we  except  the  trade  in  meseal,  which  was  Tery  extensive."  AU 
this  scene  of  activity  and  enterprise,  often  intermpted  between 
1854  and  1861  by  Apacho  raids  and  attacks,  was  bi-ought  to  an 
endbytheotttbreakof  civil  war.  The  troops  wero  wiUidrawnj 
the  few  ofRoers  then  in  the  Territory  mostly  sympathized  with 
and'  joined  the  soath ;  the  Apaches,  no  longer  restrained  by 
even  a  show  of  force,  plundered  and  murdered  almost  at  will. 
The  overland  mail  stages  were  withdrawn,  the  stations  were 
deserted,  the  territory  became  only  a  highway  for  fugitives  to 
and  from  Texas,  and  across  it  sped  such  distinguished  Con- 
federate recruits  as  Captain,  afterwards  Licutenant-Geaeral, 
Longstreet,  who  among  others  left  the  old  army  and  California 
to  join  the  South.  Two  companies  of  confederate  troops  ocoa- 
picd  Tucson  for  a  short  time  in  1861-2,  and  in  tho  winter  part 
of  1862-3  a  regiment  of  California  volunteers  again  raised  the 
Union  flag  over  this  portion  of  Arizona. 

The  territory  was  oi^uized  separately  in  1 863.  Before  that 
date  an  effort  had  been  made  to  procure  a  territorial  organiza- 
tion, Sylvester  Mowry  went  to  Washington  as  a  delegate. 
The  last  occupation  of  Tubac,  until  within  a  year  past,  was 
made  by  the  Santa  Rita  Mining  Company,  whose  gallant  man- 
agers, Stark,  WrightBon,  Grosvenor  and  Hopkins  were  all  elnin 
by  Apaches  in  1861-62  and  1863,  when  Hopkins  rendered  up 
hiB  life.  Prof.  Pnmpelly  describes  Tubac  in  1861  as  the  "  re- 
stored ruins  of  an  old  village  "  which  was  "  occupied  by  a  small 
mixed  population  o£  Americans  and  Mexicans,  while  near  by  a 
hundred  or  more  Papago  Indiana  had  raised  a  temporary  camp 
of  frell-built  reed  lodges."  In  1863,  the  late  J.  Boss  Browne, 
Well  known  artist-traveler  and  humorous  writet,  'n&^i«&. 
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Arizona  in  company  with  Col.  Poston,  then  holding  the  pofli- 
tion  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  AfEairs.  In  chapter  xnr  of 
"  The  Apache  Country,"  Mr.  Browne  thus  descriheB  Tabac : 
"  There  was  not  a  living  soul  to  be  seen  as  we  approached.  The 
old  Plaza  was  knee-deep  with  weeds  and  grasses.  All  around 
were  adobe  houses,  with  the  roofs  fallen  in  and  the  walls 
crumbling  to  ruins.  Doors  and  windows  were  all  gone,  hav- 
ing been  carried  away  by  the  Mexicans  three  years  ago.  Old 
pieces  of  macliinery  belonging  to  the  neighboring  mines  lay 
scattered  about  the  main  building,  formerly  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Arizona  Mining  Company.  *  *  Tubac  lies  on  a  pleas- 
ant slope  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  valley  of  the 
Santa  Cruz.  *  *  In  1858-69  and  '60,  during  which  the  mines 
were  in  progress  of  development,  Tubac  might  well  be  regarded 
as  the  head-quarters  of  civilization  in  the  Territory.  *  *  The 
gardens  afforded  a  pleasant  place  of  retreat  in  summer,  with 
their  shady  groves  of  acacias  and  peach-trees  ;  and  deep  pools 
in  the  river,  overhung  by  willows,  were  cleared  out  and  made 
into  bathing  places.  *  *  Tubac  is  now  a  city  of  ruins- 
ruin  and  desolation  wherever  the  eye  rests."  Mr.  Browne  con- 
tinued with  sanguine  words  to  predict  its  future  importance, 
adding,  "  The  mmes  are  proverbially  rich ;  and  rich  mines  will 
sooner  or  later  secure  the  necessary  protection  for  working 
them."  He  gives  some  iiiterestingf  acts  relating  to  the  history 
of  Tubac.  In  1840,  according  to  Velasquez,  the  Mexicans  had 
a  garrison  here  of  30  men,  the  town  containing  apopulation  of 
400.  In  1853,  after  it  was  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
the  whole  Mexican  population  retired  to  Sonora.  When  the 
Federal  troops  abandoned  it  in  1861,  only  twenty-five  or  thirty 
persons  remained.  The  Apaches  under  Cochise  came  down 
from  the  Santa  Rita  range  in  large  force.  The  few  Americans 
left  kept  over  two  hundred  at  bay.  An  express  was  got  out 
during  the  night  to  Tuscon,  and  there  a  party  of  twenty-five 
men  voluntered,  and  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Grant  Ourey, 
a  well  known  and  much  respected  citizen  still  living  in  the  ter- 
ritory, went  to  the  assistance  of  those  beleaguered  at  Tubac. 
They  drove  ofE  the  Apaches.  A  party  of  Mexican  robbers  had 
also  come  up  from  Sonora.  They  fell  back  to  Tumacacori 
Mission,  on  seeing  the  American  strength,  and  there  murdered 
in  cold  blood  an  old  American  who  lived  at  the  ranch,  and 
whom  even  the  Indians  had  spared. 

The  mountain  range  known  as  the  Santa  Rita  extends  for 
about  sixty  miles  from  north-west  to  a  south-east  direction,  and 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  wide.    Its  general  form  is  that 
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of  an  irregnlBr  parallelogram,  slightly  convex  on  tho  outer  or 
western  slopes,  which  forma  the  prinoipnl  ridge  or  eectton  of 
this  perfectly  formed  range.  East  and  above  Tnbac  a  few 
miles  the  range  sends  out  a  long,  bold  spur,  the  most  promi- 
nent portion  of  whiuh  is  a  strongly  marked  though  not  high 
peak.  This  spur  is  a  skirmish  line  for  the  three  great  mounts 
or  peaks  in  which  the  rapge  finds  ita  culmination.  From  the 
northerly  side  of  Seutinel  Peak,  as  the  outpost  mount  may 
appropriately  be  called,  the  range  winds  rapidly  to  the  north- 
east, falling  away  in  symmetrical  shape  until  it  dies  out  in  the 
foothills  along  the  base  of  which  the  overland  road  passes,  and 
which,  with  those  of  the  Santa  Catariua  range,  make  a  natural 
gateway  for  a  future  raUroad  from  New  Mexico  and  Texas- 
Southward  from  the  Sentinel  Peak,  already  indicated,  the 
range  swells  bold  and  distinct,  with  regular  sides,  until  It 
reaches  the  Sonoita.     From  Tubao  the  view  is  a  strikiog  oue, 

grandly  picturesque,  and  though  rugged  yet  bold,  and  having, 
om  the  abundance  of  trees,  and  the  regular  outlines  presented, 
elements  of  exquisite  beauty  to  grati^'  the  eye  and  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  From  the  outpost  mount  the  jutting  spur 
trends  easterly,  rising  boldly  into  the  three  great  peaks  which 
mark  their  range  with  a  more  striking  grandeur  than  any  other 
south  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain. 

The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  at  Tubac  is  at  least  3,000  feet 
above  aea  level,  while  the  Atascoso  range,  to  the  weet,  that, 
brown,  bald  and  bare,  looks  down  upon  the  old  and  dilapidated 
town,  and  the  lovely  valley  in  which,  like  some  huge  daub  on 
a  fMr  picture,  it  sets — a  very  rugged  specimen  of  an  Ariaona 
range — has  an  altitude  of  about  6,000  feet.  The  Santa  Rita 
riBe%  not  precipitously,  like  the  western  wall  of  the  valley,  but 
with  a  bold,  grand,  regular  swell,  until  the  serrated  ridge  at- 
tains an  altitude  of  8,000  feet.  The  elevations  are  only  approxi- 
mate, never  having  been  accurately  ascertained.  Tubac  sets 
at  one  end  of  what  may  be  termed  a  semi-amphitheatre  of  val- 
ley and  mountain — the  Sierra  Ataacoso  ranging  for  sometwenty 
niilee  almost  due  north  and  south,  until  near  Galabasas  it 
trends  slightly  to  the  east,  while  the  Santa  Rita  sweeps  brldly 
back  in  a  south-easterly  lino,  from  the  point  where  the  jutting 
spur,  with  its  conspicuous  advanced  peak,  impinges  just  above 
Tubac,  on  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  Below  the  Sonoita  is  a  small 
range,  the  San  Coyoteano,  which  flanks  the  Santa  Rita's  south- 
era  wing,  somewhat  narrows  the  valley,  and  makes  the  Potrero, 
through  which  the  Santa  Cruz  flows  northward.  Back  from 
TubaCj  direct  as  an  eagle  flies,  the  eye  of  the  obaervant  trav- 
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eler  will  rest  upon  Mouat  Wrightson,  or  "  Old  Baldv,"  as  it' 
has  been  called  by  the  Arizonian.  Thia  diBtinct  and  Htrongly 
defined  peak,  covered  with  the  brown  grasaes  of  the  region  al- 
most to  its  bold  summit,  towers  over  the  valley  at  an  altitude. 
of  10,500  feet  above  aca  level.  Its  general  direction  ia  nortb- 
weat  and  south-east.  To  the  north  and  west  is  a  bold  but 
leaser  cone,  whieh  it  is  proposed  to- call  Hopkins'  Peak,  in 
honor  of  Gilbert  Hopkins,  a  famous  mining  engineer  el^n 
within  the  shadows  of  these  mountains  by  the  murderous  Apa- 
ches. To  the  east  and  south  of  Mount  Wrightson  rises  an- 
other and  smaller  peak,  which  has  been  called  Grosvenor,  in 
honor  of  another  hold  pioneer,  who,  in  1861,  was  slain  near 
the  old  hacienda  at  Santa  Rita,  shortly  before  Mr,  Wright- 
son,  the  manager  of  the  Salero  Company,  lost  his  life.  Pro- 
feasor  Raphael  Pumpelly,  who  was  then  engineer  of  the  works 
and  mines,  the  ruins  and  shafts  of  which  are  plainly  seen  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  valley  by  the  aid  of  a  good  glass,  gives  a  spir- 
ited account  of  what  lire  in  Southern  Arizona  and  with  the 
Apaches  on  the  war-path  was  at  the  time,  in  his  valuable  work, 
"Across  America  and  Asia,"  which  should  be  read  by  all  who 
desire  the  testimony  of  an  accomplished  savarit  and  mtneralo- 
giat  as  to  the  vast  mineral  wealth  imbedded  in  this  rango. 
Bold  as  are  the  sides  and  summits  of  this  range,  cut  as  it  is 
by  deep  gorges  and  canons,  whose  depths  make  sombre  shad- 
ows in  massively  marked  purple  hues  as  the  sunset  falls,  there 
is  nothing  gloomy  or  even  wild  in  the  great  free  sweep  of  land- 
Ecapo  unrolled  before  one  at  Tubac,  or  better  stUl  at  the  ruins 
of  the  Tumacacori  Mission,  three  miles  below.  These  mins 
are  enclosed  in  the  King  farm.  Tho  Santa  Crua  flows  very 
near  the  Sierra  Atascoso,  at  whose  base  this  evidence  of  Jesuit 
endeavor  and  sacrifice  is  seen — a  strange  spectacle,  indeed,  in 
so  wild  a  land.  Looking  eastwardly,  the  eye  takes  in,  for  some 
miles,  a  bold  reach  of  rising  mesa,  whose  rugged  lines  are  made 
picturesque  by  the  abundant  oaks  and  mesquites,  and  are  soft- 
ened by  the  grayish-brown  gramma  grass,  which  is  here  so. 
abundant.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Santa  Rita  is  rerdant 
to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  the  scenery  is  altogether  strik- 
ing and  beautiful.  The  narrow  valley,  at  this  point  about  two 
miles  wide,  has  an  abundant  fringe  of  ash,  meacjuite  and  cotton:- 
wood  trees,  the  latter  being  of  the  largest  sue.  There  is  a 
sufficiency  of  water  for  all  purposes,  and  with  careful  en^neer- 
ing,  irrigation  will  always  find  ample  supply. 

Raphael  Pumpplly  describes*  the  approacli  to  the  8  vita  Bdtat 
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jttlie  general  aspect  of  the  landscape  as  follows :  "  On  our 
.  l^OBO  tho  high,  double-pcakcd  Santa  Rita,  the  highest  of  the 
iDntaina  of  Arizona  south  of  the  Gila  River.  A  bold,  precip- 
lis  epnr,  the  Picacho  del  Diabolo,  juts  out  into  the  valley,  a 
promontory  of  naked  rock,  and  a  favorite  post  from  which  tho 
Apaohe  watchua  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  raid," 

J.  Ross  Browne  thus  describes*  his  visit  to  the  Santa  Rita: 
ig  the  Santa  Cruz  at  the  foot  of  the  Milpas,  opposite 
_  L  of  Tubac,  we  followed  an  arroyo  for  abont  four  miles, 
■Ife  ascended  the  right  bank  and  entered  a  dry  plain, 
,in  this  country  a  mesa,  or  table,  stretching  almost  as  far 
oould  see  north  and  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  mountains  of  Santa  Rita,  on  tho  west  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
Valley  and  the  mountains  of  Atascoso.  It  was  a  matter  of  aur- 
priso  to  moat  of  us  how  luxuriant  the  grass  was  on  this  meaa, 
mA  what  an  inexhaustible  support  it  affords  for  innumerable 
herds  of  cattle.  *  *  The  Picacho,  on  tho  left,  forms  a  bold 
and  striking  feature  in  the  scene,  rising  like  a  massivo  fortress 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  backed  bv  the  rugged  ribs  of  the 
Santa  Ritas,  the  two  main  peaks  of  which,  called  '  The  Teats,' 
form  a  prominent  landmark  to  travelers  for  a  circuit  of  200 
miles.  •  •  It  was  a  luxury  to  breathe  the  air ;  nothing  more 
pure  or  invigorating  could  exist  upon  earth.  The  unclouded 
sky  and  glowing  tints  of  the  mountains  ;  the  unbounded  opu- 
lence of  sunshine,  which  seemed  to  sparkle  in  atmospheric  scin- 
tillations, inspii-ed  us  with  a  perfect  overflow  of  health  and 
spirits ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  we  built  many  castles  in  the  air 
and  reveled  in  dreamy  regions  of  enchantment,  in  which  the 
glittering  silver  mines  of  AJiKona  played  a  prominent  part." 

The  ruins  of  St.  Joseph  Mission,  Tumacacori,  are  located  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  dwelling  of  JUr.  King.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  long 
continued  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  still,  with  the  rather 
shiftless  farming  of  the  present,  rancherias  in  the  vicinity  bring 
good  returns.  Tho  first  church  building  was  constructed  in 
1752 ;  and  the  one  whose  ruins  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  was  built  in  1302.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Apaches 
in  18^0,  The  mission  buildings,  of  which  sufficient  rem^n  to 
show  their  character,  were  of  large  extent,  and  yet  cover  a 
comuderable  area.  The  church  itself  Is  partially  unroofed,  the 
chancel  with  its  dome  still  remaining  in  fair  preservation,  while 
the  nave  is  open  to  the  sky  and  tho  weather.  It  is  a  rather 
pl^  structure,  built  of  brick  and  concrete,  or  cojin,  as  the  Mex- 
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icnns  term  it.  Apparently  it  was  both  smaller  and  rader  thn 
the  church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  which  is  qnite  lavishly  on* 
mented  inside  and  out.  The  main  structure  is  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  forty  or  fifty  wide.  The  form  was  that  of  a 
plain  Greek  cross  with  a  basilica.  The  cross,  emblem  of  the 
devout  hope  and  sacrificial  service  which  animated  the  Jesuit 
Padres,  still  crowns  the  latter,  and  outlines  against  the  marvel- 
lous skies  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  gray  sear  hills,  the  sjrmr 
boled  passion  and  power  of  Christian  zeal  and  endeavor.  Two 
towers  remain  in  fair  preservation.  On  the  west  side  an  un- 
roofed chapel  remains  otherwise  almost  intact,  while  on  the 
other  the  sacristy  is  quite  dilapidated.  It  has  evidently 
been  used  both  as  a  stable  and  granary ;  and  the  interior  of  the 
nave  shows  the  vandal  liand  of  prospectors  and  travelers.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Davis,  Superintendent  of  the  Aztec  Syndicate 
Mines,  who  has  spent  the  last  tliirty  years  in  the  mineral  fields 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  states  that  when  he  first 
passed  down  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  in  1849,  the  church  roof 
was  nearly  intact,  and  much  of  the  interior  was  in  good  pres- 
ervation. There  were  many  fruit  trees,  pomegranates,  peaches, 
etc.,  bearing  profusely ;  and  the  walls  that  once  enclosed  the 
home,  orchard  and  garden  were  still  to  be  traced  by  the  eye. 
They  are  now  almost  obliterated.  The  church  ruins  stand 
square  with  the  compass,  the  principal  front  facing  the  south. 
At  the  rear  end  there  is  a  high  wall  in  good  preservation,  en- 
closing a  circular  mortuary,  still  perfect.  Within  this  enclos- 
ure, formerly  the  ground  for  meditation,  the  wall  contains 
niches,  still  perfectly  defined  and  evidently  once  used  as  shrines. 
It  is  notable  that  the  place  of  sepulchre  should  be  the  one  best 
preserved.  To  the  west  of  the  church  is  a  large  enclosure,  the 
walls  of  which  are  readily  traced.  It  is  evident  that  this  was 
the  work-yard  of  the  mission,  as  there  arc  the  remains  of  arras- 
tras,  rude  smelting  vassos  or  furnaces,  a  few  heaps  of  debris, 
etc.,  to  show  that  the  good  Jesuits  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  mining  and  working  of  ores.  On  the  east  of  the  church 
can  be  traced  some  buildings  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
mission  residence.  Part  of  the  front  wall,  with  gateway,  still 
remains.  Beyond  this  can  be  followed  the  lines  of  a  small  or- 
chard and  field,  once  enclosed ;  while  in  front  of  the  clmrch 
itself  are  the  remains  of  another  enclosure,  in  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  which  there  are  crumbling  adobe  walls  that  marked 
some  large  buildings,  which,  on  a  hasty  examination,  suggest 
out-offices,  stables,  etc.  Judging  by  the  examination  made,  the 
church  and  mission  buildings  proper,  with  their  immediate  ap- 
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ponenances,  would  appear  to  have  been  enclosed  and  walled 
an  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  which  the  east  and  west,  especially 
tie  first,  were  the  largest,  while  the  north  and  eoath  wings 
formed  the  transverse  portion. 

In  the  last  report  made  to  the  mining  orgaaization  of  which 
he  was  general  agent,  dated  1860,  Professor  W.  Wrjghtson 
thus  describes  this  important  point:  "Tumacacori  is  an  old 
mining  mission,  established  here  many  years  ago  by  the  Jesuit 
priests.  *  *  The  church  is  an  adobe  building  plastered  with 
cement  and  coped  with  burnt  brick.  The  front  is  of  the  Moor- 
ish style,  and  had  un  the  south-east  comer  a  tower,  the  top  of 
which  was  burnt  brick.  The  voof  of  the  church  was  flat  and 
covered  with  cement  and  tiles.  The  timbers  have  now  fallen 
and  decayed.  The  chancel  was  surmounted  with  a  dom<.', 
which  is  still  in  good  preservation.  Adjacent  to  the  church  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square  were  the  residences  of  the  priests, 
containing  spacious  and  airy  rooms,  with  every  evidence  of  com- 
fort and  refinement,  while  surrounding  those  in  the  interior 
wea  an  arched  colonnade,  forming  a  shady  walk  around  the 
whole  enclosure.  To  the  east  of  this  square  of  sumptuous 
residences  was  an  oblong  of  building,  where  the  metallurgical 
operations  were  carried  on.  Here  are  still  the  remains  of  fur- 
naces and  quantities  of  slag,  attesting  the  purposes  for  which 
thb  was  formerly  used ;  and  further  etill  to  the  east  was  the 
garden,  enclosing  about  6ve  acres,  and  surrounded  by  a  cahono 
wall-  The  acequia  passes  through  this,  and  here  is  the  remalun 
of  a  washing  vat  and  bathing  place.  There  are  also  fruit  trees 
and  vines  still  growing  ;  while  in  the  rear  of  the  church  is  the 
campus  santi,  a  burial  ground  surrounded  by  a  strong  adobe 
wall  well  covered  with  cement,  and  forming  even  now  the  best 
enclosure  in  Arizona.  To  the  Bontb  of  the  mission  building, 
,  and  fronting  the  church,  was  laid  out  a  large  square  or  plaza, 
which  was  surrounded  by  peon  houses,  thus  forming  a  respect- 
able village.  *  *  It  18  not  beyond  the  range  of  probability 
that  here  again,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  be  a  thrifty 
settlement. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  ruins  has 
not  materially  changed  in  the  last  eighteen  years.  The  former 
residences  of  the  priests  and  the  peons'  houses  are  now  almost 
destroyed,  but  the  campus  sancti  and  the  church  remain  very 
nearly  the  same.  This  property  has  been  claimed  as  belonging 
to  a  Spanish  land  grant,  floated  over  the  region.  The  old  Santa 
Rita  company  purchased  such  rights  as  it  gave,  and  at  the  time 
of  Jhe  foregoing  writing  held  and  improved  it  somewhat.    But 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spanish  grant  claim  will  not 
hold.  The  church  had  the  usual  mission  rights,  which  are 
recognized  as  a  rule  by  the  United  States  when  used  for  the 
original  purposes  of  such  grant,  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  under^ 
stood  at  Tucson,  the  episcopal  seat,  that  there  is  no  intention 
of  reviving  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph,  and  therefore  the  mission 
lands  would  of  necessity  lapse  to  the  public  domain.  The 
ranch  or  farm,  of  which  the  mission  ruin  forms  a  part,  is  quite 
a  desirable  acquisition.  The  Santa  Cruz  affords  considerable 
water  power  at  this  point.  There  is  close  by  a  dense  body  of 
mesquite  trees,  the  largest  in  Southern  Arizona. 

This  Mission  has  an  eventful  history.  At  the  time  of  our 
war  of  independence  it  was  in  the  full  tide  of  its  activity.  The 
sagacious  padres  looked  after  not  only  the  salvation  of  their 
Indian  peons  and  converts,  but  even  more  strenuously  sought 
the  temporal  results  to  be  obtained  for  their  church  and  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  by  working  the  wonderful  mineral  lodes  lo- 
cated in  the  mountains  that  overshadow  these  ruins,  or  are  out- 
lined in  front  of  them  at  a  few  miles  distance. 

The  earlier  and  more  positive  information  of  settlements  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  valley,  from  the  Sonora  line  to  Tucson,  show 
that  the  missions  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  St.  Gertrude  at  Tu- 
bac,  St.  Joseph  at  Tumacacori,  San  Miguel  of  Sonita,  those 
of  Guevavi,  Calabasas,  Arivaca  and  Santa  Anna,  existed  in 
1751.  In  that  year,  one  Luis,  from  the  town  of  Saric,  wh^ 
passed  himself  off  as  a  sorcerer,  instigated  the  Indians  of  Pi- 
meria  Alta  to  a  rebellion  against  the  Spanish  Government  and 
its  missions,  and  these  Indians,  together  with  the  Series,  caused 
the  priests  great  suffering  and  loss,  killing  three  of  their  num- 
ber and  hinderinc:  all  the  missionaries  in  their  relifjious  duties 
until  1754,  when  peace  came.  They  were  undisturbed  again 
at  Tumacacori  until  an  Indian  rising  in  1802,  by  which  the  first' 
church  was  destroyed.  It  was  replaced  by  the  structure  whose 
ruins  are  now  seen.  Then  came  the  revolution  in  Mexico. 
The  republic  was  established,  the  Jesuits  banished,  and  their 
church  property  confiscated.  The  Tumacacori  Mission  was 
abandoned,  and  naught  remains  of  their  history  and  doings,  as 
known  to  the  world,  but  tales  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  one  or  two  books,  which  speak  of  the  Salero 
Tumacacori  and  Plancha  de  la  Plata  mines.  The  Salero  is  in 
the  Tyndall  district,  the  Tumacacori  has  never  been  found,  and 
the  Plancha  de  la  Plata,  or  placers  of  silver,  are  located  some 
twenty  miles  south-west  of  here,  stretching  across  the  boundary 
line. 
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In  an  old  Spaniah  work,  entitled  "  Apostolic  Labors  of  the 
Society  of  JesuB,"  publtslied  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  that  order,  is  given  the  following  account  of  the  dis- 
oovery  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  Siinta  Rita  range  of  Arizona: 
"In  the  year  1769  a  region  of  vii^n  silver  was  discovered  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Apaches,  a  tribe  exceedingly  valiant  and 
wariike,  at  the  place  called  Arizona,  on.  a  mountain  ridge  which 
hath  been  named  by  its  discoverers  SantaRita.  The  discovery 
was  unfolded  by  a  Yaqui  Indian,  who  revealed  it  to  a  trader  of 
Durango,  and  the  latter  made  it  public ;  when  news  of  ench 
surprising  wealth  attracted  a  vast  multitude  to  the  spot.  At 
a  depth  of  a  few  varas  masses  of  pure  silver  were  found  of  a 
globular  form,  and  of  one  or  two  arrobas  in  weight.  Several 
pieces  were  taken  out  weighing  upward  of  twenty  arrobaa; 
an3  one  found  by  an  inferior  person  attached  to  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  Guadalajara  weighed  140  arrobas.  Many  persons 
amassed  large  sums,  whilst  others,  though  diligent  and  perse- 
vering, found  little  or  nothing.  For  the  security  of  this  mass 
of  treasure  the  commander  of  the  Presidio  of  Altar  sent  troops, 
who  escorted  the  greater  bulk  of  the  silver  to  hia  headquarters, 
whereupon  this  officer  seized  the  treasure  as  being  thepropcrty 
of  the  Crown.  In  vain  the  finders  protested  against  this  treat- 
ment, and  appealed  to  the  audience  chamber  at  Guadalajara; 
but  for  answer  the  authorities  referred  the  matter  to  the  Court 
at  Madrid.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  king  made  the  de- 
cision, which  was  that  the  silver  pertained  to  his  royal  patri- 
mony, and  ordered  that  thenceforth  the  mines  should  be  worked 
for  his  benefit.  This  decree,  together  with  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  the  hostile  Indians,  so  discouraged  the  troasrire  hunters 
that  the  mines  were  abandoned,  as  needs  must  be  until  these 
savages  are  exterminated." 

Not  all  the  priestly  historians  wi'ite  so  smoothly  of  this 
transaction,  winch,  by  the  way,  is  commented  on  in  every 
work  upon  Mexican  mines  since  written  and  published.  The 
reader,  who  ahouid  desire  to  see  how  deep  in  gall  a  Caatilian 
may  dip  his  pen  on  the  same  subject,  should  peruse  a  work  ' 
entitled  "Los  Ocios  Espafioles,"  or  the  documents  yet  eicisting 
in  the  archives  of  Pimeria  Alta,  written  by  Jesuit  Fathers, 
who  were  despoiled  by  this  act  of  the  King.  Curses  loud, 
strong  and  binding  were  showered  upon  the  royal  robber,  and 
thenceforth  such  discoveries  were  most  carefully  locked  up  iu 
the  breasts  of  the  Fatliers,  until  at  last  the  cream  had  been 
properly  skimmed  off.  This  was  the  real  beginning  toward  nn- 
eorra^g  the  riches  of  the  Santa  Ritas.    Then  the  AQaiah«& 
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drove  oat  all  gold  seekers,  and  this  treasure  book  of  nature  was 
sealed,  down  almost  to  the  present  day,  in  the  blood  of  the 
explorers  and  prospectors,  gentle  and  simple,  Mexican  and 
American^  But,  as  the  old  Cadres  were  wont  to  say  that  the 
difference  of  one  letter  made  a  difference  of  millions  of  souls : 
"  All  men  will  dare  death  for  gold — few  are  they  who  dare  it  for 
God! "  In  1817,  Dionisio  Robles,  a  courageous  inhabitant  of 
the  town  of  Rayon,  fitted  up  an  expedition  of  over  200  men, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Santa  Ritas  to  discover  these  rich  spots. 
They  fought  their  way  for  seventy  leagues,  found  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  old  workings,  but  which  were  only  the 
marks  of  the  first  prospectings ;  and  as  the  quaint  old  chron- 
icles say  that  "  although  throughout  all  their  seeking  they  did 
find  virgin  silver,  more  or  less,  yet  were  not  these  large  masses 
of  treasure  so  readily  obtained  during  the  eight  days  of  their 
stay ;  so  that  finally,  after  much  loss  of  life,  being  daily  and 
nightly  beset  with  the  savages,  they  did  turn  their  steps  home- 
ward, being  exceedingly  harassed  all  the  way ;  bringing  home, 
indeed,  good  store  of  treasure,  but  yet  no  single  piece  of  pure 
silver  weighing  in  excess  of  four  arrobas.  Yet,  remarks  the 
chronicler, ''  will  it  again  and  again  be  adventured  until  the 
savages  become  extinct,  and  the  superior  race  possess  the  un- 
told wealth  imbedded  in  these  mountains  of  Santa  Rita." 
These  old  gold  hunters  simply  shared  the  fate  alloted  to  all  pio- 
neers. But  they  have  cleared  the  way  for  the  coming  man — 
for  the  race  of  to-day.  The  members  of  the  Robles  expedition 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  entire  region  was  wondrously  rich 
in  minerals,  and  that  to  the  east  of  the  scene  of  their  ex- 
plorations "  the  range  was  filled  with  veins  of  gold  and  silver 
crossing  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  upon  this  portion  of 
the  country  did  the  savages  most  terribly  assail  our  forces."  To 
sit  now  over  these  musty  records,  and  trace  the  adventures  of 
the  bands  who,  time  and  again,  undertook  to  dislodge  the 
Apache  from  his  lost  fastness  in  the  Santa  Rita ;  to  look  over 
the  attempts  from  Don  Ildef onso  Bamilda  down  to  our  General 
Crook,  one  is  compelled  to  award  to  the  Apache  the  palm  for 
bravery  in  defense  of  his  home  and  his  treasures  inherited  from 
his  fathers.  The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  built  the  famous  Mission 
of  Tumacacori,  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  Apache  country, 
found  at  last  how  little  real  power  they  had ;  for  when  most 
they  believed  in  their  security  and  strength,  after  they  had 
amassed  unbounded  wealth,  on  one  fine  day  the  red  man  en- 
circled them  with  fire  and  knife,  and  not  one  padre  escaped  to 
tell  the  story.    So  ended  the  old  mission.    Not  a  few  of  the 
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old  padres,  whose  names  yet  linger  in  these  valleys,  and  whose 
memories  time  has  dealt  kindly  with,  combined  the  love,  of 
Gkid  with  the  love  of  gold  and  silver,  sought  out  the  rich  lodes, 
worked  them  zealously  that  the  church  might  be  the  richer,  and 
the  heathen  and  unconverted  the  gainer.  Who  shall  dare  to 
say  that  this  was  not  a  most  noble  and  praiseworthy  work? 

This  region,  like  the  balance  of  Arizona,  is  but  little  known 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  yet  no  portion  of  our  frontier 
territory  bas  ever  been  as  extensively  written  about,  or  more 
thoroughly  examined  in  years  gone  by,  or  for  that  matter 
more  recently.  A  talented  group  of  men,  many  of  them  widely 
known  In  the  public  events  of  the  past  two  decades  have  been 
connected  with  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  and  the  mineral  explora- 
tions of  the  Santa  Rita,  Atascoso,  Cerro  Colorado  and  Patago- 
nia Sierras.  From  1858  to  1861  the  town  of  Tubac  was  head- 
quarters for  the  Salero  Mining  Company,  and  also  for  the 
Cerro  Colorado  and  other  organizations.  The  first  named  was  * 
a  Cincinnati  company,  formed  to  work  the  Salero  and  other 
mnes  to  the  east  of  the  Tumaoacori  Mission,  already  described. 
Mr.  Wrigbtson,  formerly  of  the  Cincinnali  inquirer,  was  ite 
oi^anizer  and  earlier  manager ;  H.  C.  Grosvenor,  an  English 
engineer,  was  also  superintendent;  Gilbert  Hopkins,  "a  well 
known  mineralogist  and  engineer ;  Professor  Raphael  Pum- 
pelly,  geologist,  engineer  and  author,  now  Professor  at  Har- 
vard, were  the  earliest  American  explorers  and  workers  con- 
nected with  this  company.  Col.  C.  D.  Poston,  formerly 
Delegate  in  CongrMs  and  now  Register  of  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office;  Gen.  Heiatzelman,  a  veteran  of  the  old  army;  Gen.  C. 
P.  Stone,  now  Chief  of  StafE  in  the  Egyptian  army ;  Lieut. 
Sylvester  Mowry,  S.  F.  Bntterworth,  Col.  Talcott,  Herman 
Christian  Ehrenberg,  Guido  Kustel,  and  Frederick  Brnnckow, 
mining  engineers  of  repute,  were  among  the  daring  men  who 
sought  for  treaauro  here,  and  while  finding  it,  were  found  by 
the  Apaches  and  compelled  to  leave.  Some  of  them,  notably 
Wrightson,  Hopkins  and  Grosvenor,  and  also  a  brother  of  Col. 
Poston,  lost  their  lives  and  were  buried  under  the  shadow  of 
these  "  everlasting  hills."  The  records  and  reports  left  by 
these  daring  explorers  are  an  evidence  of  the  vast  wealth  barely 
touched  in  the  Santa  Rita,  though  native  Aztec,  Jesuit  priest 
and  Spanish  explorer  have  worked  in  them  for  centuries  past. 
The  importance  of  this  region  can  be  seen,  when  it  ia  stated 
that  seventy-five  years  ago  the  Spanish  record  shows  that  there 
were  160  silver  mines  in  operation  within  fifteen  miles  circuit 
ol  the  Pteudio  of  Tubac,    J.  lioss  Browne,  in  bis  d&ovdi^^      n 
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interesting  work,  "  The  Apache  Country,"  as  also  in  bis  report 
to  the  general  government  on  the  mines  and  minerals  of  tibfi 
United  States ;  Col.  Cremony  in  a  work  on  the  Apaches,  Btt(- 
lett's  personal  narrative  of  the  IT.  S.  Boundary  Survey,  Dr. 
Rothrock  of  the  Wheeler  Expeditions,  Prof.  Raymond,  TT.  8. 
Mining  Commissioner  with  Whipple,  Emory,  Johnston,  and 
other  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  all  refer  to  both  the  mineral 
wealth  and  the  great  natural  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  this 
region. 

Starting  from  the  ruins  at  Tumacacori  into  the  heart  of  the 
former  Apache  fastness,  whoso  mountain  sides  are  yet  fed  with 
the  blood  Cochise  has  shed,  the  footsteps  of  later  adventoren 
may  be  easily  and  more  plcasurably  traced.  The  activity  pro- 
duced by  the  success  already  beginning  to  crown  the  tenaciooB 
exertions  and  courage  of  men  like  Col.  Wm.  G.  Boyle,  mining 
engineer  and  managing  director  of  both  the  Aztec  and  Tyndafi 
corporations ;  of  Col.  John  D.  Graham,  the  able  secretary  of 
the  Aztec  Syndicate ;  of  Prof.  Davis,  its  superintendent,  who 
twenty-eight  years  since  prospected  this  region  at  the  risk  of 
his  life ;  of  ex-Governor  Safford,  the  ablest  Executive  Arizona 
has  had,  and  John  R.  Magee,  the  active  and  talented  resident 
manager  of  the  Aztec  property ;  of  Charles  Brown,  Tom  Rod- 
dick, Captain  Smith  (now  dead),  and  others,  men  who  have 
never  lost  courage  and  who  have  steadily  pressed  on  to  their 
work  amid  privations,  danger  and  arduous  exertions — this  suc- 
cess is  in  remarkable  contrast  with  defeats  and  losses  that  have 
preceded  the  present  situation.  It  has  not  been  all  plain  sailing, 
however,  nor  are  all  the  obstacles  yet  overcome.  None  remain, 
however,  which  capital,  courage  and  industry  will  not  sur- 
mount. 

Such  a  conclusion  is  in  pleasant  and  striking  contrast  also  to 
what  has  preceded  it.  The  great  reward  which  may  be  ex- 
pected is  established  by  testimony  that  cannot  be  controverted. 
Humboldt  long  since  called  attention  to  the  vast  natural  wealth 
of  northern  Mexico,  in  which  the  valley  under  consideration 
was  embraced.  H.  G.  Ward,  author  of  valuable  works  on 
Mexico  published  in  1 827,  and  at  the  time  English  minister  to 
that  country,  is  the  standard  authority  on  this  topic.  In 
volume  2,  page  334,  Mr.  Ward  writes :  "  The  mine  of  Santa 
Rita  cost  them  nothing,  and  they  were  induced  to  select  it  from 
finding  that  it  would  begin  almost  immediately  to  pay  its  own 
expenses."  Judge  Wilson,  in  big  valuable  work  on  Mexico, 
speaks  of  rich  mines  whose  localities  are  known.  He  says  also : 
^'  Gold  and  silver,  as  above  said,  are  not  the  only  mineral  pro- 
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□ctiODB  of  Sonora.*  In  tbe  part  of  Machachos  sitaated  in 
the  Sierra  Madi-e,  between  Tucson  and  Tubac,  and  in  MogoUon, 
a  place  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Apacheuria,  in  those  of 
I'apagueria,  and  near  the  Colorado,  are  found  great  masses  of 
Tirgin  iron,  and  abundant  veins  of  the  same  metal.  •  *  Cop- 
per is  also  found  iu  *  *  Sierra  de  la  Papagueria.  *  *  Metals 
of  lead  (rnetal plo/noso)  abound  in  Agua  Caliente,  Alamo- 
Muerto,  La  Papagueria,  *  *  and  La  Cienegnilla.  *  •  Cop- 
peras or  sulphate  of  iron  is  abundant  in  San  Javier,  San  An- 
tonio do  la  Hucda  and  Agua  Caliente."  Most  of  tboso  points 
«Te  now  known  under  other  names,  and  are  located  in  or  near  the 
Santa  Crnz  valley.  General  S.  P.  Heintzelman,  in  a  report  on 
Hie-  Cerro  Colorado  mines  and  the  Arivaoa  Ranch,  under  date 
of  1890,  writes  that  "  this  country  undoubtedly  contains  a  vast 
number  of  mineral  veins.  *  *  A  large  outlay  of  both  labor 
and  money  will  be  required  to  determine  whether  a  vein  is 
rich,  and  a  much  larger  to  put  the  reduction  works  in  opera- 
tion." Mr,  Henry  Howe  wrote  of  this  region  in  the  same  year, 
"that  part  of  the  silver  deposit  which  in  central  Mexico  is  suf- 
ficiently profitable  to  work,  is  generally  found  at  great  depths ; 
while  in  Arizona  rich  lodes  crop  out  at  the  surface.  This  con- 
firms the  theory  of  Humboldt  in  respect  to  the  deposits  of  sil- 
ver in  north  Mexico,  viz :  that  the  proportion  of  the  ore  would 
be  found  to  increase  bs  yon  advance  towards  the  north.  This 
is  accounted  for  geologically  by  the  dip  of  the  veins."  Guido 
KuatuI,  a  recognized  authonty,  declared  in  18G0,  of  one  vein  in 
tho  Santa  Rita,  that  if  "he  owned  thiaveiniuEurope, he  would 
not  exchange  it  for  any  mine  he  knew  in  Europe  or  America," 

Tho  late  J.  Ross  Browne  in  a  report  made  (18T1)  in  London, 
BOmmed  up  the  result  of  his  extended  observations  iu  this  region 
as  follows : 

"  I  visited  the  Santa  Rita  mines  for  the  special  purpose  of 
examining  and  reporting  upon  them;  but  as  Professor  Pum- 
peEy  resided  on  the  spot,  and  had  a  much  better  opportunity 
of  studying  their  characteristics  than  I  had,  if  would  be  pre- 
posterous iu  me  to  undertake  a  detailed  description  of  them, 
after  the  elaborate  report  of  that  gentleman.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  principal  mines,  and 
found  them  true  fissure  veins  of  great  promise.  So  far  as  the 
excavations  expose  the  veins,  they  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing exceedingly  rich;  the  ore  is  thoron^hly  diffused,  and  the 
walla  are  in  every  instance  clearly  defined  and  regular.     Most 

»3>lie  lower  yattiaa  of  Arizona  was  formerly  embraced  !d  Sonora. 
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of  them  average  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness;  ranging 
from  two  to  eight  feet.  The  Buenaventura  (the  western  end 
of  the  present  Aztec  lode)  appears  to  be  a  fractional  division 
of  an  immense  lode  or  body  of  ore,  the  outcrop  of  which  is  visi- 
ble from  the  old  hacienda,  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventv  feet 
in  thickness — probably  mnch  more.  Professor  Pampelly  re- 
fers to  this  extraordinary  lode,  and  considers  the  Buenaven- 
tura a  mere  branch  of  it.  Should  this  be  the  case,  and  I  have 
great  confidence  in  Professor  Pumpelly's  judgment,  the  veta 
madre  (or  mother  vein)  may,  upon  development,  prove  to  be 
equally  as  rich  as  these  branch  veins.  In  that  case  there  would 
be  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  history  of  mines  and  mining.  I 
counted  in  the  Salero  Hill,  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon's  ram- 
ble, not  less  than  twenty  sUver-bearing  veins,  of  great  apparent 
richness.  There  must  be  at  least  one  hundred  of  these  in  the 
entire  hill,  averaging  from  two  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  I 
distinctly  remember  my  remark  to  Mr.  Poston,  at  the  time,  that 
after  having  traveled  over  most  of  our  mineral  territory,  I  had 
never  seen  such  indications  of  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth 
within  so  small  a  superficial  area.  The  prospect  may  have 
dazzled  me,  and  to  some  extent  perverted  my  judgment;  but 
I  then  believed  it  was  the  richest  group  of  mines  1  had  ever 
visited,  and  I  have  seen  no  cause  since  to  change  my  opinion. 
The  facilities  for  working  these  mines  are  unsurpassed.  Most 
of  them  are  so  situated  as  to  be  susceptible  of  drainage  by  the 
tunnels ;  and  the  rock,  chiefly  feldspathio  porphyry  and  horn- 
blende, is  easily  blasted.  Timber  is  found  in  abundant  sup- 
plies in  the  adjacent  Santa  Rita  mountains,  where  there  is  now 
a  saw  mill,  which  furnishes  timber  for  Tucson  and  the  military 
posts.  The  climate  is  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness,  and  is 
probably  the  most  delightful,  in  point  of  temperature,  to  be 
found  on  the  North  American  continent,  scarcely  varying 
twenty  degrees  throughout  the  year  from  seventy  degrees 
Fahrenheit." 

J.  D.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  Commissioner  for  making  the  boundary 
survey  between  the  TJnited  States  and  Mexico,  describes  his 
first  view  of  the  Santa  Rita  Sierra,  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
at  a  point  south  of  where  the  Aztec  and  Tyndall  roads  fork 
from  the  valley  highway  to  Mexico,  in  the  following  words : 

"I  ascended  one  of  the  low  hills  here,  about  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  which  approached  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  river.  This  range  crosses  the  stream  and  runs  far 
to  the  south  on  the  western  side.  From  these  hills  the  plateau 
extends  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  on  both  sides,  when  it  strikes 
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the  mountain  ranges.  On  the  east  is  the  mountain  called  Santa 
Rita,  the  highest  within  a  hundred  miles;  in  fact,  it  is  higher 
than  any  wo  have  passed  since  leaving  the  Gila  ;  and  on  its  op- 
posite Bide,  where  I  was  in  (September  last,  there  is  none  of  so 
great  an  altittiile  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles." 

lii  an  earlier  portion  of  his  explorations  he  gives  an  animated 
description  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  and  of  the  mountain 
ran^e,  nsliis  party  crossed  it  from  the  cast,  going  to  Sonoru, 
wliich  the  reader  will£nd  attractive,  and  the  fidelity  of  whicli 
cva  be  seen  by  illustration ; 

"A  few  miles  brought  ua  to  a  puerta  or  gate  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  passing  which,  we  emerged  into  a  very  broad  and  open 
plain  01  remarkable  beauty.  From  the  elevation  where  wo  first 
saw  this  valley,  the  prospect  was  exceedingly  picturesque. 
Around  us  grew  the  maguay,  the  yuca,  and  various  kinds  of 
cacti,  together  with  small  oaks ;  while  beneath  us,  the  valley 
Bpread  out  from  six  to  eight  mUcs  in  width  and  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  in  length.  Unlike  the  desolate  and  barren  plains  be- 
tween the  mountain  ridges,  which  we  had  crossed  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  San  Pedro,  this  valley  was  covered  with 
tbe  most  luxuriant  herbage,  and  thickly  studded  with  live  oaks ; 
not  like  a  forest,  but  rather  like  a  cultivated  part. 

The  valley  of  tlie  Santa  Cruz  is  formed  by  an  extensive 
marine  deposit  of  the  quarternary  age.  The  archsean  sea  which 
once  covered  it  has  vanished,  and  the  valley  now  receives  only 
the  drainage  ot  Central  Southern  Arizona.  Owing  to  the 
loose  character  of  the  soil,  the  water  soon  disappears  from  the 
sorface.  The  Santa  Cruz,  up  to  Tnbae,  marks  tbe  western 
limit  of  a  notable  rain-belt,  which  extends  eastwardly  from  that 
point  about  one  and  a  half  degrees,  and  to  the  soath  about 
Bixty  miles.  North  of  Tubac,  striking  as  it  does  the  western 
spur  of  the  Sierra  Santa  Rita,  its  breadth  sensibly  lessens,  and 
it  runs  northwesterly,  narrowing  as  it  bends,  until  it  fades  out 
at  Prescott.  This  rain-belt,  or  cuiTent,  evidently  comes  up 
from  the  Pacific  through  the  Gulf  of  California,  pushing  inland 
until  it  strikes  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  by  which 
it  is  conducted,  and  falls  as  rain  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  belt.  It  again  diverges,  and  moves  northward,  until  it 
finally  disappears  at  the  point  already  mentioned.  The  rains 
are  semi-annual,  summer  and  winter,  and  the  chart  indicates 
the  total  annual  fall  to  bo  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches 
across  tbe  entire  belt.  Tucson  is  just  outside  of  it,  but  the 
humidity  of  the  vaUeyround  about  is  increased  by  its  influence 
}^fit  least  four  inches  of  fall. 
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The  whole  country  is  one  great  plain  or  mesa,  out  of  which 
rise  the  various  sierras,  and  across  which  there  are  occasional 
water-courses.  On  the  way  to  the  mines  of  the  Santa  Rita  in 
the  Tyndall  and  Aztec  Districts,  you  ascend  gradually  from 
the  Kins  ranch  by  a  road  now  in  good  condition,  and  which 
can  easily  be  kept  in  good  repair.  The  mesa  is  everywhere 
covered  by  nutritious  grasses,  and  enlivened  by  the  ebony,  oak 
and  mesquite.  The  cacti  are  not  abundant,  and  add  only  to 
the  strangeness  of  the  color  and  scene.  Elsewhere  they  lend 
a  weird  desolateness,  which  is  a  most  striking  feature  of  Ari- 
zona out-o'-doors.  The  ascent  is  gradual,  yet  striking,  and  the 
outlook  is  bold  and  attractive.  Before  you,  may  be  seen  the 
grand  outlines  of  the  culminating  peaks,  growing  bolder  and 
sharper  as  you  approach ;  behind,  the  eye  sweeps  over  a  broad 
and  striking  expanse  of  rolling  plateau,  bounded  at  the  west 
by  the  rugged  ridges  of  the  Atascoso,  singular  in  form,  brown 
and  bald  in  aspect,  while  towards  the  south,  the  Cayetano  and 
Arizona  Sierras  come  so  near  as  to  appear  almost  like  a  great 
gorge,  through  which  a  mighty  torrent  had  once  forced  its  way. 
Between  these  ranges  are  far-away  glimpses  in  the  marvelous 
atmosphere  of  other  ranges  and  peaks,  whose  summits,  many 
miles  distant,  seem  almost  near  enough  to  be  reached  by  an 
hour's  ride.  Closer  at  hand  are  striking  canons,  not  large,  but 
peculiar ;  while  towards  the  south  rises  a  bold  ridge  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  down  the  face  of  which  the  erosions  of  the 
wind  and  rain  have  written  for  geologists  an  open  page  on 
which  to  trace  Time's  bold  handiwork.  Nine  miles  from 
Tumacacori,  the  ruins  of  the  Hacienda  del  Santa  Rita  are 
reached,  burned  by  the  Apaches  in  1861,  under  Cochise,  after 
a  remarkable  fight,  conducted  by  Capt.  Smith,  a  half  dozen 
Mexican  employes  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  latter,  against  a 
force  of  eighty  Indians,  directed  by  the  Apache  Napoleon  in 

Serson.  The  hacienda  was  abandoned  June  15th  of  that  year, 
lessrs.  Wrightson  and  Grosvenor  having  been  slain  previous 
to  this  step.  The  ruins  are  a  striking  if  mournful  object  in  the 
bold  sweep  of  landscape.  The  hillside  was  till  recently  ten- 
anted only  by  the  dead.  Several  unmarked  mounds,  and  two 
over  which  white  sandstone  slabs  are  still  standing,  marked 
with  the  names  of  Grosvenor  and  Slack,  show  the  resting  place 
of  these  victims  of  the  Apache  savages.  The  little  valley  in 
which  they  rest,  and  which  is  soon  destined  to  be  again  the 
seat  of  greater  activity  than  they  inaugurated,  is  a  beautiful 
little  piece  of  country,  with  sufficient  pasturage  for  several 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  scattered  timber,  but 
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enoagh  for  general  use.  The  walls  of  the  old  hacienda 
Btill  in  good  preservation,  and  could  be  utilized  in  building. 
The  piles  of  ores  still  remaining  aroand  the  old  smelting  works 
show  a  great  variety  of  mineral,  and  some  of  wonderful  rich- 
ness. From  thiH  hacienda  to  the  Sonoita  Valley,  a  distance  of 
some  eight  miles,  the  country  is  much  broken  up,  cut  up  with 
arroyos  or  gulches,  and  in  some  places  by  small  canons,  remark- 
able for  the  evidence  they  present  of  mmeral  veins. 

The  old  hacienda  is  faced  to  the  north  by  the  range,  and  on 
the  south  and  east  by  high  castellated  oliffs,  bold  aod  striking 
in  form,  of  dark  porphyry  and  white  tufa.  Tiie  valley  itself  is 
mainly  mesa  land,  whose  outline  is  broken  by  jagged  rocka  ris- 
ing in  peaks  from  the  plabis,  or  by  the  roundeospurs  o£  the 
mountuin  range  itself.  These  spurs  form  a  net  work  of  mineral 
reins.  The  mountain  drainage  passes  by  a  cafion  deeply  cut 
through  the  valley.  "Water  can  be  had  by  shallow  diggings. 
Tbero  are  also  some  small  springs  near  by.  Through  the  open 
valley  towards  the  west,  over  fifty  miles  distant,  can  be  seen 
massive  and  distinct  the  bold  sharp  peak  of  the  Baboquiveri, 
eagle-beaded,  with  its  long  range  of  glistening  saw-ridged 
mountains  stretching  on  either  side  until  they  are  lost  north 
and  south  in  the  distance.  The  brood  plateau  descends  in  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  centre  and  then  rises  abruptly  to  the  opposite 
range.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  prospect  is  exquisite — the 
fiesn  grass  is  verdant  beyond  one^s  fancy.  Above  the  ruins  is 
a  hacienda  of  later  construction,  being  the  first  building  con- 
structed by  Colonel  Boyle,  for  the  Tyndall — or  Tubac — com- 
pany, into  whose  bands  some  of  these  old  mines  have  passed. 
On  the  mountain  side  above  to  the  north  and  west,  are  a  num- 
ber of  old  shttfCs,  sunk  by  the  Indians  under  Jesuit  direction. 
The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  Salero  (or  salt-cellar)  mine, 
which  tradition  says  takes  its  name  from  the  Padres  at  St. 
Joseph  once  fashioning  a  wonderful  salt-cellar  out  of  a  piece  of 
ore,  to  deck  the  table  of  their  Bishop  who  was  visiting  them, 
and  being  something  of  a  bon  vivant,  had  complained  of  the 
want  of  salt  as  a  condiment  to  his  dinner.  The  old  shaft  was, 
till  recently,  partially  filled  with  water,  from  surface,  not  sub- 
terranean, drainage.  The  ores  of  thiamineareknown  tobe  very 
rich.  The  dump  at  its  mouth  still  estabhshes  this.  According 
to  Mexicau  tradition,  they  yielded  from  $51  to  $102  to  each  300 
pounds  of  ore.  This  is  equivalent  to  $310  and  $630  per  ton. 
To  the  north  and  east  are  a  number  of  other  old  shafts  and 
drifts  of  greater  or  lesser  depth  and  extent,  which  have  been 
recently  re-named  after  members  of  the  English  company — as 
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the  Hamilton,  Abercom,  Macdonald,  etc.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Colonel  Boyle  that  the  Hamilton  will  yet  prove  to  be  the  lost 
and  famous  Tumacacori  mine  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Mexioan  tra- 
ditions, oral  and  written,  insist  that  the  location  of  this  mine  was 
to  the  west  of  St.  Joseph's  mission,  about  fourteen  miles  in  aD 
probability.  Many  a  gallant  man  has  lost  his  life  in  vain 
attempts  to  find  and  re-locate  it,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  seen 
to  the  west  of  the  mission  which  in  any  way  answers  the  tradi- 
tion. Colonel  Boyle  has  during  the  past  four  years  made  a 
number  of  efforts  to  find  if  there  exists  any  lode  or  location 
other  than  the  mines  on  the  Santa  Rita,  which  the  Padres  were 
known  to  have  worked,  that  by  any  possibility  could  be  made 
to  answer  the  description  and  statements  given ;  and  he  has 
failed  entirely.  According  to  the  reports  handed  down,  the 
Tumacacori  mine  was  distant  as  the  crow  files  but  a  short  morn- 
ing's walk  from  the  mission  in  the  valley  below.  The  Hamilton 
mine  lies  exactly  east  and  less  than  ten  miles  off.  There  is 
stiU  an  old  trail  plainly  discernible,  which  strikes  the  present 
wagon  road  some  distance  below  the  old  hacienda.  Mr.  Wright- 
son,  the  first  American  Superintendent,  reported  on  these  nunes 
in  1859,  that : 

'^The  ores  are  suited  to  both  smelting  and  amalgamation. 
The  smelting  ores  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  very  large  ad- 
mixture of  lead,  or  very  rich  sulphurcts  of  silver  and  copper. 
The  amalgamation  ores  are  those  where  the  culls  of  silver  and 
copper  predominate.  The  Crystal  and  the  Encarnacion  mines 
yield  smelting  ores.  The  Bustillo,  the  Cazader,  the  Ojero  and 
the  JuUer  mines  yield  ores  which  by  assortment  can  be  treated 
by  both  processes.     The  Salero  yields  amalgamation  ore." 

Raphael  Pumpelly,  in  his  work  "Across  America  and  Asia," 
reported  at  length  on  these  ores.  The  following  extracts  are 
taken  from  reports  made  on  the  mines  in  the  old  Saledo  Dis- 
trict : 

"The  Santa  Rita  Mountains  rise  about  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  hacienda  of  the 
Santa  Rita.  The  southern  foot-hills  have  rounded  forms,  and 
sink  gently  to  the  Santa  Rita  Valley,  where  they  have  a  height 
of  300  to  400  feet.  The  higher  spur  of  the  foot-hills,  the  Sa- 
lero ridge,  which  shuts  in  the  valley  on  the  east,  consists  of  a 
crystalline  feldspar  rock,  containing  more  or  less  hornblende. 
The  lower  hills  to  the  west  consist  of  a  metamorphic  porphyry, 
having  a  compact  gray  base,  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  bearing  numerous  crystals  of  opaque,  white,  triclinio 
feldspar,  grains  of  quartz,  and  dark  gray  mica  in  hexagonal 
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plates.  It  also  contaiiiH  Bpecks  of  magnetic  iron.  This  rock, 
ID  places,  shows  signs  of  bedding.  Both  of  these  rocks,  the 
feldspar-hombleiide  variety  and  the  metamorphio  porphyry, 
contain  ai^ntiferoas  veins.  The  south  vail  of  the  valley  is 
formed  by  high  and  castellated  bluffs  o£  porphyry,  conglomer- 
ate and  white  trifaclous  strata. 

"Towards  the  west  Iheso  are  replaced  by  a  feldspathic  por- 
phyry, having  a  compact,  light  gray  base,  bearing  nnmeroua 
oryatalB  of  white  Miclioio  feldspar  and  amall  prisma  of  horn- 
blende, but  entirely  free  from  quartz.  la  these  rocks  no  veins 
have  been  discovered." 

"The  veins  of  the  southern  spur  of  the  Santa  Rita  occur  on 
a  feldspathic  porphyry  characterized  by  the  absence  of  quartz 
and  the  presence  of  hornblende.  They  are  not  isolated  occur- 
rences, bat,  as  is  usnal  in  true  lissaro  veins,  appear  in  groups. 
Indeed,  the  entire  range  of  hills,  from  tbo  point  of  the  Salero 
mountain  to  the  Santa  Kita  peak,  is  an  extensive  net-work  of 
lodes.  They  differ  but  little  in  the  character  of  their  out-crops, 
nsnally  more  or  less  porous  quartz  blackened  with  osyd  of 
manganese,  or  reddened  with  that  of  iron.  Frequently  green, 
bine  and  yellow  colorings  betray  the  decompo_sition  products 
of  over  argentiferous  fithl  ores.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  great  mass  of  these  are  silver  leads,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  the  weighty  argument  of  analogy  In  favor 
of  such  a  supposition.  The  different  leads  present  a  remark- 
able uniformity  of  character.  Having  nearly  all  the  same  gen- 
eral direction,  they  also  possess  the  same  combination  of  miner- 
als. Many  of  them  have  been  prospected  by  small  shafts,  bnt 
there  are  hnndi'eds  apparently  equally  good  that  remain  intact. 
The  ores  of  the  Santa  Rita  mines  fall  into  two  classes — lead 
ores  and  f4hl  ores,  considering  them  miner alogically — or  Into 
three,  when  classilied  according  to  tho  metallurgical  process 
best  suited  to  them  in  this  country." 

"1. — Smelting  ores;  galena  and  such  filhl  ores  as  are  too 
rich  in  silver  to  be  subjected  to  other  process." 

"  2, — Refractory  amalgamation  ores,  containing  a  certain  per 
centage  of  lead,  and  requiring  to  be  roasted  before  reduction, 
whether  this  be  accomplished  in  the  patio,  the  barrel,  or  the 
salt  process." 

"  3, — Ores  containing  rich  f  ihl  ore,  native  silver,  sulphuret  of 
silver,  and  other  sample  and  complex  salts  of  this  metal,  with 
little  or  no  lead,  needing  no  roasting  for  the  patio,  or  no  ma^s- 
tral,  or  very  little," 

Under  the  first  two  heads  come  the  products  of  all  the  mines 
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excepting  those  of  the  Buenaventura  and  the  Maacaaa,  which 
fall  almost  entirely  into  the  last  division. 

*'  Nearly  all  of  the  ores  require  a  mechanioal  preparation  be- 
fore they  can  be  submitted  to  the  different  processes.'' 

The  ores  of  all  this  portion  of  southern  Arizona  are  chiefly 
silver-bearing — argentiferous  galena,  sulphurets  of  silver,  and 
black  auriferous;  also  sulphate,  combined  with  iron.  The 
gangue  is  usually  quartz  or  feldspar.  The  copper  ores  are  gen- 
erally gray  sulphurets.  All  such  lodes,  of  silver  and  copper, 
show  also  considerable  traces  of  gold.  The  most  thorough  and 
recent  report  of  the  Tyndall  district  is  that  made  by  Professor 
Thomas  Davis  to  the  English  Company,  who,  during  the  past 
three  yearns  have  obtained  control  of  much  valuable  property. 
Among  the  members  and  directors  of  the  company  are  Willis- 
ton  Blake,  ex-Go vcrnor  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  Lord  Claude 
Hamilton,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  B.  S.  Gladstone, 
cousin  of  the  Premier ;  Alexander  Macdonald,  M.  P.  for  Staf- 
ford, the  Duke  de  Grammout,  Paris,  and  others  of  similar 
grade  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  author,  of  this  report  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
respected  miners  and  practical  mineralogists  in  Arijsona.  Thom- 
as Davis  has  spent  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  working 
of  mines,  and  possesses  also  a  more  than  fair  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  which  are  connected  with  his  pursuits. 
"  The  Professor,' '  as  he  is  usually  called,  is  one  of  those  char- 
acters marked  onlv,  it  would  seem,  in  minins;  and  frontier  re- 
gions.  He  is  a  man  of  over  seventy  years  of  age,  who  looks 
"  like  sixty,"  and  a  hale  and  heartv  three-score  at  that.  He  is 
a  Philadclphiau  by  birth.  His  father  was  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Mint  as  assaver.  Professor  Da- 
vis  was  in  Texas  in  1839;  participated  in  all  movements  con- 
nected with  the  Lone  Star  Republic ;  was  in  various  battles ; 
and  being  captured,  remained  a  prisoner  in  Mexican  hands  for 
two  years.  He  served  as  guide  to  the  American  army  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  Taylor  campaigns.  He  went  to  Airica,  and 
being  shipwrecked  with  others,  made  a  long  journey  across  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent ;  theuoe  sailed  to  India, 
and  thence  home  by  way  of  Central  America.  He  has  been  in 
Cuba ;  mined  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Australia ;  several  years  in  Cali- 
fornia at  quicksilver,  placer,  gravel  and  quartz,  and  for  sixteen 
years  past  has  been  engaged  in  Mexico,  having  charge  of  large 
operations.  The  old  gentleman  is  hardy,  studious,  observant, 
self-opinionated,  but  wise  in  his  specialties ;  honest  and  temper-, 
ate  in  charaoter  and  habits,  and  almost  as  open  and  simple  as  a 
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child  in  his  ways.  Of  the  character  of  these  mines,  his  opinion 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Beginning  with  the  principaJ  lode, 
DOW  known  aa  the  "Empress  of  ludia,    he  states: 

"  I  find  it  lies  hy  barometer  4,200  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
road  from  the  hacienda  to  the  Soaoita  Yalley,  and  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  old  Salcro  shaft.  This  vein  has  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction,  with  large  croppings  from  100  to  300 
feet  wide  for  a  long  distance.  The  vein  shows  metal  the  whole 
width  in  many  places.  There  are  three  small  holes,  sunk  on 
the  vein  many  years  ago,  in  which  I  found  some  ore  exceed- 
ingly rich.  I  should  judge  the  vein  would  average  $100  per 
ton  all  tlu-ough.  The  vein-matter  is  porphyry,  gneiaa  and 
quartz,  atrongly  colored  with  iron,  and  contaming  some  maor 

fmese.  Streaks  of  green  silver  are  found  all  through  the  vein. 
he  general  foimation  incasing  the  lode  is  granite.  A  deep 
arroyo  cuts  the  lode,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  vein  is  as 
prominent  as  anywhere  else.  GJoing  north  from  the  vein  about 
two  miles,  we  cross  several  large  veins  and  li^tge  quantities  of 
lloat,  and  come  back  to  the  Broghill  Lode.  This  vein  has  an 
east  and  west  course,  cropping  out  over  a  mile  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  wide — vein-matter  principally  barren  quartz ;  eastern 
end,  however,  shows  some  mineral.  Can  form  no  idea  without 
development.  Formation  good.  North  of  this  lode  some 
quarter  mile,  lies  Robley  Lode.  This  vein  is  4,400  feet  high, 
north-east  and  south-west  course ;  the  vein  crops  out  at  inter- 
vening spaces.  Some  four  or  five  holes  have  been  sunk  from 
ten  to  eighteen  feet  deep.  I  examined  three  of  the  deepest, 
and  found  the  vein-matter  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide  between 
walls,  with  a  metal  streak  from  eight  to  ten  Inches  wide.  Here 
yon  have  a  good  quality  of  milling  ore,  with  a  character  of 
green  and  black  silver  mixed.  North  of  this  lode  some  500 
yards,  lies  the  Sedgwick  Lode ;  .ibout  the  same  height.  This 
vein  has  very  small  croppings,  the  country  being  broken  and 
cut  up.  I  found  one  shaft  some  twenty  feet  deep,  showing 
vein-matter  from  wall  to  wall  seven  to  eight  feet,  with  a  fine 
metal  streak  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  niches  wide.  For- 
mation and  country  similar  to  the  other.  One  thousand  yards 
north  of  this  vein  I  found  the  Gibbons  Lode,  with  an  east  and 
vest  course.  This  is  a  very  large  lode,  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high,  with  a  character  of  ore  similar  to  the  Salero. 
This  lode,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Salero  Hill,  and  running  asit 
does,  I  should  judge  might  be  Salero  Lode.  From  an  old  shaft 
snnk  some  twenty  feet  deep  to  the  Salero  shaft  is  not  over  one 
niile,  and  nearly  directly  west,  bat  the  broken  country  destroys 
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all  traces  of  the  vein.  This  vein  shows  from  fifteen  to  twenly 
feet  in  width;  vein  matter — gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  with 
green  and  black  silver  intermingled.  Still  some  500  yards 
Further  north,  climbing  up  the  divide,  I  find  the  Macdonald 
Lode,  with  an  altitude  of  4,850  feet,  and  also  an  east  and  west 
course.  This  vein  has  a  shaft  some  fifty-eight  feet  deep,  with 
thirty  feet  of  water  in  it.  Could  not  get  down  *  *  ♦ 
The  vein  carries  metal  all  the  way  down,  principally  galena. 
Near  the  surface,  in  a  few  places,  I  found  silver,  commingled 
with  chloride.  Some  400  yards  still  further  north,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  divide,  5,100  feet  high,  crosses  the  Gedge  Lode,  with  an 
east  and  west  course  ;  crops  out  for  half  a  mile ;  general  char- 
acter of  ore,  galena.  Some  three  or  four  old  workings  on  this 
lode  show  a  vein  from  twelve  to  twenty-eight  inches  wide.  I 
am  not  as  favorably  impressed  with  the  surface  indications  of 
this  lode  as  the  others.  Abercorn  Lode  can  be  traced  by  float 
and  croppings  for  nearly  one  mile,  running  along  the  east  slope 
of  Salero  hill,  on  over  a  divide,  between  the  Gedge  and  Mac- 
donald Lodes,  down  into  the  valley,  and  on  again  up  another 
slope.  There  are  but  two  or  three  small  holes  some  three  or 
four  feet  deep.  I  am  so  favorably  impressed  with  what  little 
is  shown,  that  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  is  one  of 
your  best  lodes.  The  Salero  Lode  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Salero  hill.  There  is  a  very  old  shaft,  some  sixty  odd  feet 
deep,  one  quarter  of  the  way  up  the  hill  from  the  valley.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  arc  some  old  buildings,  where,  I  am  told, 
Americans  lived  who  were  trying  to  work  some  of  these  mines. 
A  wagon  road  has  been  built  up  to  the  mouth  of  this  old 
Salero  shaft.  I  was  not  able  to  get  down  into  the  shaft.  The 
hill  presents  on  the  surface  a  stratum  of  veins.  There  are  sev- 
eral holes  and  shafts  from  two  to  twenty  feet  deep,  in  all  of 
which  appear  veins.     The  hill  is  very  precipitous  and  shows  a 

fradual  wash-down  of  rock  and  debris  for  centuries  perhaps, 
'he  formation  is  granite,  and  from  the  many  strata  of  veins  it 
would  seem  by  development  that  it  was  imi)ossible  not  to  strike 
large  veins  of  mineral.  If  we  are  to  believe  one-half  of  the 
stories  about  this  mine,  some  fabulously  rich  ore  has  been  ex- 
tracted. About  the  old  dump  and  the  houses  are  quantities  of 
ore,  which  show  from  this  vein,  and  are  very  rich.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  work  done  here  than  at  all  other  por- 
tions of  this  property.  The  facilities  for  working  this  vein 
are  admirable.  The  hill  has  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees ;  a  level  could  be  driven  upon  the  vein  to  reach  the  cen- 
ter of  the  hill  at  a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet.    I  did  not  get  up 
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to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  waa  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Salero  mine, 
5,700  feet  high.  Should  judge  the  top  waa  over  6,000  feet  high 
by  the  harometer. 

"The  Blake  Lode  lies  north  of  the  Salero  about  one  mile,  on 
the  same  range ;  east  and  west  course ;  about  4,800  feet  high. 
I  found  one  open  cut,  about  ihrce  feet  deep,  showing  manga- 
nese and  green  silver  vein  matter,  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
wide ;  character,  iron  rock  imbedded  in  porphyry.  Could  not 
tell  whether  the  vein  carries  mineral  all  the  way  across  or  not, 
owing  to  insufficient  development.  Formation,  granite,  indi- 
cating permanence. 

"Hamilton  Lode  lies  north  of  the  Blake  some  400  yards,  nm- 
ning  parallel  with  it.  Found  four  old  shafts  and  workings 
from  ten  to  twenty-two  feet  in  depth ;  height  at  upper  shaft, 
4,600  feet.  This  ia  an  immense  vein,  or  rather  two  veina  ex- 
actly parallel  and  nearly  contiguoua.  Are  all  of  a  high  grade; 
ahonid  judge  would  yield  $200  per  ton ;  vein  well  define^  from 
oght  to  ten  feet  wide  and  growing  wider  as  you  go  down — 
metal  the  whole  width  of  the  vein,  and  all  of  the  works  show 
the  same.  This  I  consider  the  best  lode  of  the  whole  property, 
and  &  paying  institotion  in  itself. 

"GroBsett  Lode  lies  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  Salero 
Lode,  running  down  towards  the  old  house  in  the  v.illey.  Coun- 
try very  rough  and  broken ;  vein  crops  out  only  in  a,  very  few 
places.  One  small  cut  has  developed  heavy  black  iron  rock 
with  but  veiy  little  mineral. 

"Buenaventura  Lode  lies  about  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  Salero  Lode  and  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Ilaoiend.a 
del  Santa  Kita,  with  an  cast  and  west  course.  There  is  a 
cienaga,  or  water  marsh,  whore  the  vein  rock  has  thrown  the 
water  to  the  surface  right  on  the  lode.  Two  holes  have  been 
sunk,  which  have  water  in  them  all  the  year.  This  ore  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  Salero.  The  vein  shows  in  these  holes 
from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  wide. 

"  The  Allen  and  Bell  Lodes  are  in  the  Santa  Rita  Valley,  a 
mUe  or  so  west  of  the  hacienda.  These  two  lodea  run  parallel 
with  each  other,  showing  large  outcroppings  and  float,  with 
mioeral-stained  rock.      No  development  to  show   anything," 

The  road  to  the  Toltec  camp,  now  a  buay  little  center  of 
mining  activity,  and  for  the  time  being  the  working  head- 
quarters of  the  Aztec  Syndicate's  operations,  whence  every- 
^ing  connected  with  the  works  on  the  Aztec,  Inca  and  Itur- 
bide  mines  is  directed,  branches  from  the  Tumacacori  wagon 
lyiad  at  some  diatance  west  of  the  old  Hacienda.     Crossing 
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another  deep  and  ron^h  arroyo,  down  which  during  the  nun; 
season  quite  a  body  of  water  pours,  it  passes  for  about  three 
miles  over  a  comparatively  level  mesa,  rising  gradually  and 
having  a  more  rugged  aspect  than  the  route  up  from  theMudon. 
It  is  nanked  on  the  west  side  by  the  cliffs  already  described  in 
writing  of  the  Hacienda  del  Santa  Rita,  and  on  the  other  aide  by 
the  south-by-east  spur  of  the  range  itself.   As  you  journey,  upon 
the  right  the  eye  notes  the  fantastic  outlines  of  the  high  colored 
bluffs,  and  takes  in  a  broad  expanse  of  country,  far  beyond  the 
Sonora  line,  and  embraces  the  Ore  Blanco  on  one  side  and  the 
Patagonia's  dim  outlines  on  the  other.    Cacti  become  numerous, 
while  the  dwarf  oak  and  mesquite  remain  ab*undant.    Tolteo 
camp  lies  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  in  a  small  valley  made  by 
the  slopes  of  the  range.     Opening  up  to  the  south-west  is  the 
mouth  of  a  small  but  remarkable  canon,  and  towards  the  north 
leading  up,  the  arroyo  follows  the  range  into  a  bewildering  net- 
work of  mineral  lodes  and  veins.    In  May,  1877,  the  only  sign 
of  preceding  activity  visible  was  a  little  adobe  house  with  a 
small  ore  heap  near  by.    There  is  considerable  and  increasing 
evidence  of  industry  now-a-days.     The  valley  affords  space  for 
a  mining  town  which  is  already  beginning  to  grow  thereat. 
The  waters  that  come  down  from  the  mountain,  cutting  and 
wearing  the  granite,  have  strongly  defined  the  arroyo,  and  pass- 
ing some  distance  beyond  the  camp,  have  cut  a  passage  through 
the  immense  quartziferous  lodge  on  which  the  Empress  of  India 
lode  has  been  traced,  and  falling  down  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  form  a  cool  deep  pool  below,  Avliich  is  apparently  fed 
also  by  a  living  spring.    It  has  never  yet  been  found  dry  even 
in  the  hottest  of  seasons.     The  water  has  worn  a  deep  cleft 
through  the  adamantine  rock,  looking  down  which  the  eye  can 
easily  detect  strongly  defined  indications  of  the  presence  of 
mineral  veins.    The  Aztec  District  contains  a  large  number  of 
mines,  located  by  the  Syndicate  and  by  private  prospectors. 
It  commences  at  the  east  end  of  the  Empress  of  India  mine, 
runs  west  of  north  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tyndall, 
thence  due  north  two  miles,  thence  due  east  three  miles,  thence 
due  south  six  miles,  and  from  there  westerly  to  the  point  of 
starting.     Every  thing  possible  is  favorable  to  cheap  mining 
and  rich  ores.    From  a  report  made  on  the  indications  traced 
by  the  locators  and  prospectors,  the  following  extracts  are 
made : 

"Commencing  at  the  southern  end,  we  find  the  Empress  of 

India  Lode  stretching  from  the  TyndaJl  District  across  into  the 

^  ttec,  and  running  easterly  for  over  two  miles.     There  are 


^ 
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;  three  locations  on  this  lode  in  the  Aztec  District — the  Monte- 
auDia,Iiica  and  Hidalgo.  The  lode  the  full  length  of  these  mines 
,  crops  out  holdly,  sometimes  in  high  cliffs,  and  has  a  general 
width  of  from  80  to  300  feet.  There  has  been  no  work  done 
,on  any  of  these  three  mines,  but  in  the  Tyndall,  1,500  feet 
^from  the  Moutezuma  mine,  are  some  old  workioes  on  the  Em- 
I. press  of  India  mine.  Here  the  lode  is  over  200  feet  wide,  and 
IBhowB  metal  the  full  width  of  the  lode.  In  these  shallow,  old 
■workings,  some  three  or  four  feet  deep,  we  have  picked  out 
fore  that  will  assay  $800  per  ton.  The  character  of  the  whole 
'lode  is  the  e.^me,  and  streaks  of  metal  can  be  found  of  green 
''find  black  silver  mixed  with  manganese  from  one  end  to  the 
[oUier;  in  some  places  yellow  chloride.  The  vein  matter  is 
j  porphyry,  gneiss  and  quartz,  strongly  colored  with  iron ;  gener- 
I  al  formation  incasing  the  lode  is  granite." 
<  North  for  some  miles  from  the  above  lode,  the  Apache,  the 
fitnrbide,  the  Almoner,  Coronado,  Abundancia  and  Lost  Lodes 
*  have  been  located,  with  the  following  named  mines  thereon : 
i  Apaohe  and  Cochise,  Itnrbide  and  Juarez,  Almoner  and  Oro 
(Estampado,  Abundancia  and  Joaquinata,  Coronado  and  Plata 
!  Plata,  and  the  Lost.  The  Mesatile  is  a  mine  with  rich  indioft' 
'tions,  located  by  itself.  The  report  speaks  of  another  notable 
'  development : 

"  South  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  above  lode  we  find 
.the  Azteo  Lode,  with  three  locations — the  Aztec,  the  Anahuao 
and  Toltec  mines.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  sight  for  mineral. 
Commencing  at  the  western  end  of  the  district,  with  a  surface 
showing  of  forty-six  feet,  it  gradually  enlarges  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  Aateo  mine,  which  there  shows  286  feet  width 
in  the  bottom  of  an  arroyo.  From  this  arroyo,  along  the  east 
end  of  the  Aztec,  up  over  a  high  hill  on  again  easterly,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Anahuao  mine,  crossing  deep  arroyos,  this 
wonderful  vein  shows  a  crop  of  not  less  than  270  nor  more  than 
'  300  feet.  Oa  the  western  end  of  the  Tolteo  mine,  the  vein  is 
covered  by  washings  from  a  precipitous  hill,  but  on  the  east 
end  it  shows  in  places  again.  The  croppiuga  on  this  lode  are 
,  never  over  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  for  1,700  feet  you  could 
not  tell  at  a  distance  there  was  a  ledge  at  all.  In  the  arroyo 
on  the  Aztec  mine  we  picked  out  several  pieces  of  fine  yellow 
chloride,  and  green  and  black  silver.  This  vein  we  consider  as 
second  to  none  in  either  the  Tyndall  or  Aztec  districts.  By 
developments,  which  can  be  done  cheaply  and  easily,  a  wonder- 
ful body  of  mineral  will  be  found.  The  formation  is  perfect — 
—'-^ —  of  the  lode  granite,  as  in  the  whole  district." 
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The  country  north  and  cast  of  the  Aztec  is  monntunoiui  and 
broken,  bat  shows  good  minerals.     Beyond  are  located  the 
Sambrano  Lode,  with  three  mines — ^the  Sambrano,  San  Ilde- 
fonso  and  La  Parissima.    The  Jefferson  and  Georgia  mineSi 
located  on  this  lode,  in  Tyndall  District,  also  belong  to  the 
Aztec  Syndicate.    Two  others — ^the  San  Ignacio  and  Bosario-^ 
are  in  the  same  locality.    The  general  character  of  the  district 
is  syenite,  granite  and  porphyry,  and  the  evidences  of  mineral 
are  sufficient  to  arouse  all  energies.    There  are  plenty  of  loca- 
tions to  occupy.    In  a  number  of  places  on  these  lodes  taint 
traces  are  to  be  found  of   a  peculiar  working  of  extremely 
ancient  date ;  the  ledges  show  cavities  across  their  surface  in 
which  grass  is  now  growing,  but  by  digging  down  through  the 
loose  earth  we  strike  on  to  broken  pieces  of  ore  separated 
entirely  from  the  ledge,  which  would  indicate  that  some  class 
of  people,  in  a  former  age,  cut  the  top  of  the  ledge  off,  at 
places  whore  mineral  glittered  in  large  quantities.    Near  the 
Empress  of  India,  evidences  of  old  workings  are  quite  plain, 
and  also,  to  all  appearance,  of  a  rude  circular  defensive  work, 
built  up  from  broken  quartz.     The  ground  within  has  been  dug 
up,  yet  in  one  corner  is  seen  growing  a  mesquite  tree,  at  least 
eight  inches  in  diameter.    These  trees  are  of  very  slow  growth, 
and  as  this  had  evidently  started  after  the  breastwork  had  been 
piled  up,  the  latter  must  bo  quite  old.     The  nature  of  the  site 
indicated  an  outlook,  commanding,  as  it  did,  all  approaches, 
except  on  ono  side.     There  were  two  or  three  shallow  diggings 
or  shafts  near  by.      From  across  this  precita  or  mountam 
gateway  the  great  ledge    already   described   can    be  traced 
for  several  miles    quite  plainly   by    the  naked  eye.      This 
region  is  bound    to    be    the    center     of    a    mining    devel- 
opment   equaling,  if    not    surpassing,    the    development  on 
the  Comstock.    The  Sierra  Santa  Rita  contains   at  present 
a    population  of    several   hundred,  waiting  the    advance  of 
the  Aztec  S3mdicate  in  the  construction  of  their  mills  and 
other  works.      The  mountains  are  full  of   locations.      These 
sierras  are  formed  of  three  parallel  ranges,  with  deep,  trans- 
verso  valleys.     The   south  side  is  covered  with  heavy  pine 
timber,  and  all  over  it,  in  the  open  intervals  and  lower  sides 
of  the  ranges,  are  to  bo  seen  low,  broad-branched  oak  trees,  with 
an  occasional  mesquite.  The  entire  range,  with  the  exception  of 
three  peaks,  is  covered  with  grass,  which,  as  is  characteristic 
everywhere  of  the  American  mountain  plateau,  cures  itself  on 
the  ground.    Cattle  can  thrive  on  the  feed  which  may  befonnd 
on  the  mountain  summits.    The  general  appearance  is  not  on- 
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like  the  Colorado  Park  system,  except  tliat  one  misses  the 
towering  snowy  ranges.  Nature  has  nowhere  in  the  North 
American  Cordilleras  brought  together  as  many  attraetions 
for  the  hardy  pioneer,  explorer,  miner  and  aaoanl.  Looking 
east  at  the  range  from  Calabaaas  on  the  opposite  ade  of  the 
Saata  Cruz  Valley,  the  observer  would  take  in  the  gorge  in 
which  the  Toltec  intervale,  with  its  busy  camp,  is  enclosed. 
Mount  Wrightson  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  great  feature  of  the 
superb  landscape. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  range  presents  as  attractive  an  aspect 
for  its  dry  placers  and  range  of  grazing  country  as  the  valuable 
western  slopes  and  spurs  do  for  their  mineral  wealth.  The 
dry  placers  are  found  in  the  eastern  valley  and  beyond  on  the 
road  to  Camp  Crittenden.  They  have  been  worked  more  or 
less  thoroughly  for  between  two  and  three  years  past.  There 
are  two  small  camps,  Steele's  and  Hughes',  where  stores  are 
kept.  As  many  as  two  hundred  persons  have  been  employed 
therein.  These  plaoere  are  located  among  the  foothills.  The 
soil  is  shallow,  and  wherever  the  old  water-courses  are  marked 

the  ravines,  gold  can  be  found — generally,  too,  in  small  nug- 
gets— ^for  a  space  of  about  two  feet  wide  and  down  to  the  bed- 
rock. A  few  nuggets  of  the  value  of  $100  have  been  found. 
There  are  two  or  three  dry-placer  machines  in  use,  but  most 
of  the  pay  dirt  is  taken  out  on  the  backs  of  burros  and  Mexioana 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  to  water.  Some  silver  is  found 
with  the  gold,  which  is  regarded  as  a  good  indication. 

As  to  labor,  for  which  there  is  yet  but  tittle  demand,  the 
prices  range  as  follows :  Miners  (white  men)  get  from  $2  to  $3 
per  day ;  Mexicans  and  Yaqui  Indians  from  50  cents  to  $1,50, 
Agricultural  hands  (Mexicans)  are  paid  |15  a  mouth,  with 
sixty  pounds  of  flour,  eight  of  beana  and  four  of  salt.  There 
is  no  demand  for  American  labor  of  this  character.  Where 
the  laborer  finds  himself,  $1  per  day  is  paid.  Mechanics  will 
earn  about  $5  per  day.  A  few  such  may  And  employment. 
Board  ranges  from  $30  to  $50  per  month. 

Coming  from  the  direction  of  the  San  Pedro  and  soutJi 
through  the  cienaga,  a  wide,  beautiful  view  opens  before  the 
traveler.  For  miles,  south,  east  and  west,  the  magnificent  roll- 
ing plain  is  outspread.  Every  foot  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  grass.  Clumps  of  Emery's  oak  are  found  growing  among 
the  foothills.  They  are  just  dense  enough  to  aSord  a  shade, 
and  yet  do  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  grass.  There 
is  no  undergrowth  of  bushes,  so  that  the  scene  fairly  bears 
■M^jasiaon  with  a  park.    Streams  withwsX«i,'vaxm.\!i'a.>;i'^N>5,^ 
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from  tlio  mountain,  flow  down  almost  every  ravine.     Springs 
arcj  abundant,  and  furnish  a  large  volume  of  water.     Higher 
up  on  the  mountain  side  pines  and  scrub  oaks  grow  abund- 
antly.    Tu(!Son  and  the  country  about  is  supplied  with  lumber 
from  this  region.     This  is  the  character  of  the  country  from 
the  ci<;na^a  Houth  to  the  Santa  Rita,  past  Camp  Crittenden, 
which  is  now  abandoned.     The  valley  of  the  Sonoita  proper 
b(!ginH  at  this  old  post,  and  extends  therefrom  south  and  west. 
In  fertility  of  soil  it  is  unsurpassed.    The  corn  grown  there 
would  bo  un('(}ualled  on  the  Missouri  bottom  lands,  and  will 
avera*;(^  ton  fo(^t  in  height,  being  well  eared  also.     The  sun- 
flowor  (ovil-indicator  of  fertility)  grows  to  an  enormous  size. 
All  th(i  vog(*tablos  arc    produced   in  abundance.      The  river 
risoHand  sinks  sovoral  times  within  twelve  miles  south  of  Camp 
(/ritttnich^n,  but  there  would  be  no  engineering  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting this  by  the  construction  of  a  new  channel.     The  cost 
would  not  be  large.     The  Aztec  organization  has  located  its 
mill-Hilo  and  reduction  works  on  the  Sonoita,  at  a  point  not 
more  tlian  live  ixiul  a-half  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Tolteo 
Camp  in  the  Aztec,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  old  Haci- 
ond:i,  in  the  Tyndall  District.     The  distance  by  the  road  from 
Toltee,  as  now  located,  is  about  live  and  a-half  miles.     There 
is  an  abundance  of  water,  not  less  than  from  400  to  500  miners' 
inches  being  available  at  the  mill-point,  while  the  fall  for  about 
three  miles  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  per  mile.     There  is 
a  good  supply  oi  timber  also  —  ash,  walnut  and  other  hard 
woods  being  available.     The  hills  are  covered  by  a  growth  of 
dwarf 'oaks,  enouL^h  for  many  vears  to  come.     The  Tubac  Mill 
and  Mining  Company  is  now  incorporated,  with  headquarters 
at  Tubae,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  reduction  and  smelt- 
ing works  at  a  point  on  the  Sonoita.     Professor  Rickard,  of 
London,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  works  of  the  Aztec  Syn- 
dicate, is  preparing  to  erect  mills  and  also  his  newly  patented 
oxvdi/.ini*  furnace,  in  which  the  ores  will  be  treated.      It  is 
worthy  of  note  at  this  point  that  the  valleys  of  the  Sonoita, 
Uabocomori  and  of  the  Santa  Cruz  give  two  luxuriant  crops 
annually.     Karlev  and  wheat  are  sown  in  November  and  har- 
vested  in  Mav,  and  corn  mav  be  i^lantcvl  in  June  and  gathered 
in  Ootv^vr.     This  sort  of  cultivation  has  been  done  for  srener- 
at  ions   past  on  the  same  land,   anil  wi:hout  returning  aught 
to  the  soil,  by  the  Mexican  auvl  Indian  ranchoros.      The  portu- 
laccA  auvi  chenopodium,  wV.ich  grv^wou  the  lower  grounds,  have 
boon  rosoriod  to  as  anti-scorbuiics  when  other  food  of  proper 
chamctor  could  not  bo  obt;unod.    The  giant  cacti  almo6C  did- 
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appear  on  the  grassy  plains  and  in  the  valley  east  of  the  Santa 
Rita,  but  grow  more  abundantly  on  the  sonthem  slopea  of  the 
8atita  Catalina,  to  the  north,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
region.  The  vioinity  of  the  Santa  Rita  is  also  full  of  interest 
to  the  nataralist.  valuable  additions  to  science  have  been 
made  there  by  members  of  different  U.  S.  exploring  expedi- 
tions. Among  the  rare  animals  is  the  dwarf  deer,  no  speoi- 
rnens  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  United  States  exeept  in 
this  vicinity  and  that  of  the  region  south  of  Mount  Graham. 
They  are  very  handsome  and  attractive,  and  not  especially  shy. 
In  ^e  neighboring  State  of  Sonora,  also,  they  may  be  found, 
but,  exG^t  in  some  portions  of  northern  India,  none  are 
knovn  to  exist  elsewhere.  The  variety  of  birds  is  quite  large, 
some  being  peculiar  to  the  region.  The  larger  degree  of  moist- 
nre  has  its  effect  in  the  variety  of  coloring  in  both  birds  and 

flants.  Among  the  feathered  fauna  are  several  varieties  of 
amming  birds,  and  a  number  of  finches.  The  ground  squir- 
rels are  numerous.  iBtack  antelope  are  also  seen.  Wild  horses 
are  still  not  uncommon  on  the  cien^a,  and  in  the  grassy  inter- 
vales of  the  Babacomori.  The  long-eared  owl  is  also  jieculiar 
to  this  section,  and  another  member  of  this  family  has  the  ouii- 
OU8  habit  of  being  abroad  only  in  the  early  morning,  and  of  aa- 
sootating  in  groups.  Grouse  of  a  dusky  hue  are  found  on  the 
sDutliem  ridge  of  the  mountain  range.  Reptiles  are  abundant; 
but  with  care  no  danger  need  be  apprehended.  E^les,  "soar- 
ing'high  on  pinions  wide,"  are  not  uncommon.  A  rare  speci- 
men of  the  falcon  has  been  seen,  and  the  American  vulture  is  a, 
denizen  of  these  valleys.  Dr.  Rothrock,  of  the  Wheeler  Ex- 
ploring Expeditions,  in  the  report  for  1875,  who  traversed  east- 
em  Arizona  during  that  year,  from  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mex- 
ico, to  the  Santa  Rita  mountains,  speaking  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions, writes:  "Sun -stroke  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  nn- 
known.''  The  excessive  heat  indisposes  to  active  exertion, 
bat,  adds  the  Doctor,  "this  feeling  is  not  akin  to  exhaustion, 
and  it  is  common  to  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  alike." 
The  Sonoita  Valley  is  regarded  by  him  as  liable  to  malaria, 
which  however  ho  adds  would  be  greatly  overcome  by  "drain- 
age, and  the  removal  of  the  exuberant  living  and  decaying  vege- 
tation "  which  is  now  so  marked  a,  feature  of  the  place.  He 
reoommends  a  judicious  use  of  quinine,  combined  with  iron, 
which  will  often  prevent  and  usually  cure.  "There  is,"  he 
adds,  "in  reality  no  obstacle  to  settlement,"  these  diseases 
"being,  in  fact,"  those  "with  which  we  are  most  familiar  east 
g^-tba  Mlssisaippi  £iver."     Dr.  Rothiock's  general  oonola- 
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sions,  though  summarizing  his  observations  of  a  wider  area 
than  the  one  under  consideration,  apply  with  great  force  to 
that  section,  and  are  worthy  of  reproduction  at  uiis  point : 

''  First,  that  the  soil,  particularly  that  resulting  from  decompo- 
sition of  the  volcanic  and  sedimentary  rocks,  possesses  the  ele- 
ments requisite  for  vegetable  growth,  and  will  produce  crops 
when  water  sufficient  for  irrigating  purposes  can  be  had ;  sec- 
ond, that  almost  all  points  accessible  to  water  enough  for  herds 
can  be  utilized  as  grazing  ground;  third,  that  the  forests, 
though  localized,  contain  timber  enough  for  the  wants  of  these 
regions  for  many  years ;  fourth,  that  large  areas,  now  abandond 
for  want  of  water,  can  be  cultivated  by  a  system  of  tanks  which, 
during  times  of  plenty,  shall  store  the  surplus  water  for  future 
use  during  the  critical  growing  times  of  the  crops ;  fifth,  that 
under  the  conjoined  influence  of  agriculture  and  forest  culture 
the  excessive  waste  of  water  in  surface  drainage  and  in  rapid 
evaporation  will  be  lessened,  thus  procuring  from  the  same 
rain-fall  more  lasting  benefit;  sixth,  that  the  prevailing  dis- 
eases are  of  less  than  usual  fatality,  and  can,  in  many  cases,  be 
absolutely  prevented  or  readily  cured,  and  that  these  diseases 
will  diminish  in  frequency  and  severity  as  the  country  is 
brought  under  cultivation. 

"The  immigrant  must  not  anticipate  seeing  an  immense 
stretch  of  country  everywhere  alternating  in  beauty  between 
greenswards,  heavy  forests,  and  abundance  of  water,  like  the 
familiar  spots  of  the  East.  He  must  expect  at  present  to  find 
sterility  and  aridity  impressing  their  hard  lines  on  every  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape  ;  but  he  must  also  remember  that  Utah, 
so  large  a  portion  of  which  is  now  covered  with  fertile  farms, 
with  vineyards  and  orchards  laden  with  fruit,  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  almost  as  unpromising  as  Arizona  now  is ;  that  it  is 
still  within  the  memory  of  man  that  prophets  of  ill-omen  pre- 
dicted that  California,  now  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Union, 
could  never  furnish  flour  enough  for  her  own  use.  We  may 
fairly  expect,  under  the  demands  of  our  increasing  population, 
that  these  waste  places  will  be  redeemed  and  made  tributary 
to  our  civilization.  Labor,  here  as  elsewhere,  will  bring  its 
reward ;  but  acres  of  waving,  maturing  crops  will  not  come 
unearned."  Besides  the  material  results,  the  strangeness  of 
forms  and  the  marvelous  atmospheric  effects  of  the  climate 
hold  the  senses  of  all  whose  imagination  is  alive  to  natural 
beauty.  Among  the  most  attractive  results  of  the  rarefied  at- 
mosphere, the  deep,  clear  sky,  and  the  rich,  strange  colors 
which  are  seen  and  felt  on  every  hand,  is  that  witnessed  at 
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midnight ;  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  even  by  the  most  un- 
impressive and  matter-of-fact  of  observers.  The  nights  grow 
cool,  no  matter  how  heated  the  day  has  been ;  and,  sleeping 
out  of  doors,  the  unaccustomed  traveler  will  seek  fresh  cover- 
ing in  the  high  noon  of  night.  He  will  indeed  be  very  dull 
and  very  tired  if  he  turns  to  sleep  at  onoe.  Above,  the  deep 
arch  glows,  intensely  blue  and  clear,  as  deep  and  azure-hued  as 
the  fairest  d  Italian  skies.  The  stars  look  marvellously  large 
and  bright,  and  present  a  far  more  countless  host,  it  would 
seem,  than  is  observed  in  other  Utitudes.  Lying  on  the  rude 
earth  and  lookmg  up  to  the  wide  dome  above,  it  appears  as  if 
the  glittering  planets  were  coming  down  to  crush  and  destroy. 
The  feeling  evoked  is  one  of  awe,  intense  and  hushed.  The 
deep  interstices  grow  deeper  and  grander  as  the  eyes  arc 
strained  in  solemn  wonder.  There  is  above  the  horizon-edge 
a  warm,  gray  tint,  plainly  fretted  where  it  fades  out  and  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  intense  azure  above.  The  horizon  is  aglow  with 
a  rich  hue  of  faint  rose,  shooting  up  *  libidinous  prongs,'  (as 
Walt.  Whitman  says)  and  fading  and  passing,  as  the  early 
dawn  comes  apace,  into  a  pale  golden  tinge.  These  skies  are 
translucent  in  depth ;  wondrously  varied  in  tone ;  a  constant 
delight  to  the  imagination,  and  continually  playing  fantastic 
tricks  with  the  observer.  No  poet  or  artist  need  ask  a  finer 
inspiration  than  the  marvellous  glory  of  an  early  sunrise  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Santa  Rita,  watching  the  bold  brow  of  Mount 
Wrightson,  as  it  is  unveiled  by  the  rising  sun  from  the  pale 
gray  mists  that  have  gathered  around  the  peak  during  the 
night.  The  great  bars  of  crimson,  the  brilliant  masses  of  gold, 
the  deep  purple  hues  that  rest  on  the  ridges  and  wrap  the  abrupt 
gorges  of  the  range  in  wondrous  beauty,  with  the  rich  tints  of 
amber  and  aqua-marine  dying  out  in  the  dazzling  blue  of  the 
atmosphere — these  tend  to  make  a  picture  that,  once  seen,  will 
long  be  remembered,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  the  striking  features 
of  the  physical  formation,  and  the  strange  aspects  of  the  vege- 
tation that  rises  all  about  one.  Gray  grass,  weird-looking  cacti, 
brown  mountain  sides,  rocks  painted  in  dazzling  colors  by  the 
erosion  of  wind  and  rain ;  a  broad  stretch  of  landscape  ;  strange- 
shaped  peaks,  all  combine  with  the  spur  to  adventure  which 
follows  the  presence  of  unworked  mineral  wealth,  to  make  this 
region  one  of  the  most  attractive  within  the  borders  of  the 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  SANTA  CRUZ  WEST  TO  PAPAGTJERIA. 
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San  Xayieb  Del  Bag  ;  BEVAirroN  ;  Sopobi  ;  The  Gebbo  Cox^okado  ; 
Abiyaca  ;  Gababi  ;  Obo  Blai^co  ;  The  Papaguebia  ;  A  Sxbahob  Bb- 
GiON ;  Old  Mines  ;  Mexioak  Mines  ;  Bobbebs  ;  Copper  axd  Sdltxb; 
Lava  Fields. 

Starting  from  Tucson,  the  country  forming  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  upper  Santa  Cruz  valley,  and  the  strange,  wila  re* 
gion  known  as  the  Papagueria,  is  among  the  most  mteresting 
portion  of  Arizona.  The  first  object  of  interest  is  the  Papago 
Mission  and  Reservation,  with  the  remarkable  and  well  pre- 
served church  buildings  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  The  Indums 
number  about  5,000,  and  are  among  the  very  best  inhabitants 
of  the  territory — ^brave,  industrious,  sober,  and  chaste.  Their 
farming  illustrates  what  may  be  done  with  land  when  water  is 
applied.  The  site  is  well  chosen,  with  a  broad  sweep  of  plain 
and  valley,  bounded  in  by  the  purple -shadowed  mountains. 
Our  business  is  with  the  church,  which  is  most  certainly  a  re- 
markable object  to  find  in  such  a  wild  country.  The  present 
building  was  commenced  in  1768,  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
same  name  which  had  gone  to  decay.  It  was  completed  in 
1798,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  towers,  which  is  yet  in 
an  unfinished  state.  Its  dimensions  are  115X70  feet.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  a  rude  mingling  of  the  Moorish  and  the 
Byzantine.  The  building  is  sunnouuted  by  one  dome  and  two 
minarets,  and  the  foundation  walls  are  of  brick,  with  a  fine 
coating  of  cement.  The  outside  walls  are  of  brick,  also  cc- 
niented.  Tlie  inside  walls  are  of  stone  and  cement,  plastered 
;ind  stuccoed,  and  the  interior  has  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross. 
Tlie  church  fronts  to  the  south,  and  the  front  center  is  covered 
with  scroll  work,  having  also  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Francis- 
can monks,  which  is  a  cross,  with  a  rope  coil  above,  and  two 
arms  below,  one  of  which  represents  that  of  Christ,  and  is  na- 
ked; the  other  one  that  of  St.  Francis  de  Assisi,  and  is  partially 
clothed,  St.  Francis  de  Assisi  being  the  patron  of  the  church. 
A  life-sized  bust  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  adorned  and  surmounted 
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the  front,  but  the  head  and  part  of  the  bust  have  been  broken. 
The  roof  is  surrounded  by  a  briek  balustrade,  cemented,  and  at 
each  angle  and  corner  are  griffins  worked  in  cement,  forty- 
eight  in  all.  On  the  outsidu  of  the  church  to  the  west  is  an 
open  niche  where  the  Papago  Indians  were  formerly  congre- 


^  t  for  morning  prayers,  and  adjoining  this  was  the  barial 
'  ground  and  dead  chapel.  To  the  south  of  the  church  the  old 
convent  buildings  have  been  renovated  and  occupied.  For 
several  years  past  four  sisters  have  lived  here,  teaching  and 
oaring  for  the  Indian  sick.  The  inside  of  the  church  lias  the 
form  of  the  Latin  cross,  the  foot  being  to  the  south,  and  ex- 
tending thence  to  the  north  end,  where  the  main  altar  is.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  are  tastefully  decorated  and  frescoetl.  The 
main  altar  ia  dedicated  to  St.  Fr.ancis  Xavier,  and  one  of  the 
central  chapels  to  St.  Francis  de  Asaisi.  Four  large  fresco 
iutings  represent  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation  of  the 
— 'u  to  Elizabeth,  the  Nativity  of  ChriaX,,  anlfceN'"*^"'*™ 
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of  the  Magi.    The  altar  work  and  all  the  cornices  are  done  in 
cement,  as  are  also  the  six  arched  ceilings  overhead,  the  main 
one  of  which  is  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  others  about  thirty  feet 
high.     The  ceilings  were  all  frescoed,  but  much  of  this  has 
been  defaced  by  time  and  the  elements.     The  Four  Evangel- 
ists, in  sculpture,  adorn  the  main  altar,  and  the  scroll  work  was 
formerly  covered  with  gold  leaf,  now  dimmed  and  defaced. 
In  the  lateral  chapel  of  the  Virgin  there  is  a  cross  of  small 
pieces  of  ironwood,  imbedded  in  cement,  on  which  there  was 
formerly  a  sculptured  figure  of  Christ.    In  two  of  the  angles 
of  the  main  arch  there  are  two  statues,  representing  angels, 
which  tradition  states  arc  portraits  of  the  two  daughters  of 
the  artist  who  decorated  the  church.    The  main  aisle  is  adorned 
by  two  large  fresco  paintings  representing  the  Last  Supper  and 
the  Pentecost.     East  of  the  altar  a  door  leads  into  the  vestry, 
where  the  valuables  of  the  church  are  still  kept.     On  the  door 
leading  to  the  vestry  is  the  name  of  its  builder,  Pedro  Bojor- 
ques,  1797.    The  masonry  work  of  the  church  was  executed 
by  two  brothers  named  Gauna,  who  evinced  great  skill  and 
genius  in  their  work.     From  the  south  end  of  the  main  aisle  a 
doorway  leads  to  the  west,  into  the  baptismal  chapel,  and  from 
there  a  flight  of  winding  stairs,  consisting  of  twenty- seven, 
twenty-one,  and  twenty-One  steps,  leads  to  the  upper  floor  of 
the  west  minaret  or  tower.    At  the  rise  of  twenty-seven  steps 
a  doorway  leads  to  the  right  into  the  choir  gallery,  which  is 
arched  and  frescoed.     A  further  rise  of  twenty-one  steps  leads 
to  the  second  floor  of  this  tower,  where  there  is  a  chii|i^f  four 
fine  bells,  one  bearing  the  date  of  1804,  and  the  three  others  so 
defaced  by  time  that  their  date  is  obliterated.    A  doorway  leads 
to  the  roof  of  the  main  building,  and  on  going  across  the  visitor 
enters  the  east  tower,  where  but  one  bell  remains  of  the  i(f^ 
formerly  there.     The  date  of  this  one  is  also  obliterated  by 
time.     Keturning  to  the  west  tower,  the  visitor  rises  the  last 
flight  of  twenty-one  steps  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  tower,  from 
whence  a  line  view  is  obtained  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  of  distant  mountains  and  peaks,  with  many  evi- 
dences of  upheavals  and  eruptions.    The  steps  leading  to  the 
ui">])er  floor,  sixty-nine  in  all,  have  a  rise  of  ten  inches  each, 
making  the  whole  rise  fifty-seven  and  one-half  feet.     Taking 
the  edifice  for  all  in  all,  it  is  a  fine  structure,  and  presents  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  energy  and   sagacity  of  the  Catholic 
mission  by  whom  it  was  erected.     But  their  best  monument  is 
found  in  the  tribe  they  civilized,  and  the  enduring  character 
their  teachings  have  so  steadfastly  impressed  upon  them. 
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Leaving  San  Xavier,  the  traveller  reaches  Tnbao,  on  the 
direct  valley  route,  or  Sopori,  on  the  Altar  road,  to  the  west 
thereof. 

The  Sopori  ranch  posaesBes  great  advaotagea  ae  a  mining 
and  grazing  region.  Embracing  over  twenty  sqaaro  leagues 
of  mountain  aud  valley,  it  compriBea  within  its  boundaries 
some  fine  ellver  and  copper  lodes,  and  the  best  of  cattle  ranges. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is  well  watered,  but 
there  are  times,  of  course,  when  the  water  is  scarce.  By  means 
of  accquias,  a  considerable  extent  of  bottom  land,  ot  a  very 
productive  quality,  has  already  been  cultivated.  The  usual 
cereal  crops  thrive  well  here,  and  esculents  are  especially  line. 
,Wood,  of  many  valuable  varieties — such  as  oak,  ash,  walnut, 
cotton-wood,  willow,  and  mesquite — grows  in  the  ravines  and 
along  the  margin  of  the  creek.  Lying  twelve  miles  south  of 
Tubac,  bordering  on  the  MiHsion  lands  of  San  Xavier  del  Bao 
to  the  north,  and  distant  but  forty-five  miles  from  Tucson,  on 
the  highway  to  the  Cerro  Colorado,  Arivaca,  and  Sonora,  it 
possesses  great  advantages  of  location,  and  a  climate  unrivalled 
for  its  salubrity. 

From  Sopori,  the  road  to  the  Cerro  Colorado  is  also  the 

Sablio  highway  to  Altar,  Saric,  and  other  points  in  Sonora, 
pwn  to  Port  Libertad,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  runs 
through  a  broad,  open  valley,  abounding  in  groves  of  walnut, 
Olik,  ^h,  and  mesquite,  fringing  the  bed  of  a  creek,  which  is 
usually  dry  at  this  season.  Numerous  arroyas,  extending  down 
from  the  gulclies  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  in  which  the 
Bands  are  drifted  by  former  fioods,  show  that  the  country  is 
not  always  so  destitute  of  water  as  it  is  at  present.  The  valley 
extends  nearly  all  the  way  up  from  the  Sopori  to  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Cerro  Colorado.  It  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
ol  grass,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  grazing  regions  for  cattle  and 
sbeep  to  be  seen  in  the  Territory.  Sufficient  water  for  stock 
can  be  had  anywhere  along  the  l>ed  of  the  creek  by  dig^ng  a 
few  feet.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  rise  of  several  hundred 
feet  to  the  level  of  a  mesa,  which  extends,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  toward  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  This  plateau  is  dry 
and  rocky,  but  produces  fine  grama  grass,  aud  furnishes  an  in- 
exhaustible range  for  sheep.  To  the  southward  lie  the  rolling 
hills  that  join  the  Atacosa  Mountains.  These  are  also  covered 
with  grass,  and  dotted  with  palo-verde,  mesquite,  and  cactns. 
Wild  game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  in  this  region. 

A  prominent  landmark  for  several  miles  belorc  reaching  the 
r  headquarters  of  the  Arizona  Mining  CotKgatey  *&  tfc» 
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conical  hill  of  reddish-colored  rock,  called  by  the  Mexicana  (he 
*^  Ccrro  Colorado,"  from  which  the  district  derives  it  name. 
J.  Ross  Browne  thus  describes  it :  "  Standing  on  a  rise  of  roll- 
ing land,  isolated  from  the  neighboring  monntains,  it  presents 
in  its  conformation  and  coloring  a  singnlarlj  pictoresqae 
feature  in  the  scene.  Back  of  this  curious  peak,  to  the  north, 
lies  a  rugged  range  of  mountains,  upthrown,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  earth  by  some  tremendous  volcanic  convulsion.  In  this, 
the  strangest  confusion  of  outlines  and  colors  prevails ;  it  is 
literally  a  chaotic  wilderness  of  rocks,  boulders,  porphyritic 
pillars,  masses  of  lava  and  scoria ;  weird  and  terrible,  yet  mag- 
nificent in  the  immensity  of  its  desolation.  Well  has  it  been 
named  by  the  old  Spaniards  the  3lal  Pais ;  yet  no  part  of 
God's  creation  is  utterly  valueless  to  man." 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  evidences  of  renewed 
activity,  but  the  traveller  will  be  chiefly  surprised  at  the  evi- 
dences of  past  activity  that  are  to  bo  seen  on  every  hand.  The 
ruins  of  the  works  and  village  are  very  extensive,  and  show  bv 
their  evident  arrangement  for  defence  the  character  of  vigi- 
lant warfare  the  Apaches  carried  on.  Remains  of  arrastras 
and  *^  whims,"  with  various  massive  beams  scattered  about, 
showed  to  some  extent  the  large  amount  of  labor  expended 
upon  these  works.  The  entrance  to  the  mine  is  close  by  the 
tower,  now  in  partial  ruin.  The  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  has  been  for  some  time  par- 
tially filled  with  water.  The  completeness  and  durability  of 
the  works  will  be  a  source  of  surprise,  more  especially  when 
the  difiiculties  encountered  are  considered.  This  mine  has  been 
a  perfect  bonanza  to  the  border  Mexicans,  who,  regularly  or- 
ganized as  gambrusinos,  or  mine  robbers,  have  been  for  many 
years  at  their  work  of  spoliation,  here  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  town  of  Saric,  in  Sonora,  has  been  built 
upon  the  proceeds  of  ore  stolen  from  the  Heintzelman  mine. 
Before  the  revival  of  mining  interests  now  in  progress  piles  of 
ore,  broken  up  ready  for  packing  away,  might  have  been  seen, 
and  the  fresh  tracks  of  mule-trains  and  wagon-wheels  on  the 
Saric  would  have  shown  how  profitable  this  sort  of  enterprise 
must  have  been  to  the  Sonoranians.  The  distances  from  Tubac 
by  the  road  are  as  follows :  To  Revanton,  9  miles ;  Sopori,  5 ; 
Cerro  Colorado,  1 1 ;  total,  25  miles.  A  much  shorter  road  could 
bo  made  across  the  foot-hills  of  the  Atacosa  range  of  moun- 
tains, but  the  work  would  be  attended  by  considers^le  expense. 

Seven  miles  from  the  Cerro  Colorado  the  Arivaca  valley  is 
ledy  long  celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  and  fine  pastnres. 
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TliiiB  vtiUey  and  ranch,  called  by  the  Mexicans  La  Aribac, 
prises  within  its  boundaries  17,000  acres  of  agricultural  land; 
twenty-five  silver  mines,  fonnerly  worked  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
numerous  gold,  copper,  and  lead  mines,  as  yet  undeveloped. 
It  ooataiiia  -j.  large  amount  of  rich  meadow-land,  bordering  on 
a  never-failing  stream  ;  is  well  wooded  with  oak,  walnut,  ash, 
cottoU'Wood,  and  mesqnite,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  popu- 
lation of  five  or  six  thousand  souls.  The  range  for  cattle  and 
sheep  is  almuHt  without  limit,  extending  over  a  belt  of  grazing 
ooQDtry  as  fur  south  as  the  Arizuma  Mountains,  west  to  the 
geeAt  peak  of  the  Baboqujvari,  and  north  and  cast  into  the 
heart  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  This  goes  far  beyond  the 
boandsries  of  the  ranch;  bat  in  Arizona,  as  in  California,  the 
possession  of  water  has  been  considered  tantamount  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole  surrounding  country.  The  title  was  bought 
by  the  Arizona  Mining  Company,  and  is  derived  from  Thomas 
and  IgnacJo  Ortez,  who  perfected  it  as  early  as  1802;  and  ia 
now  daimed  by  Colonel  Poston,  as  the  purchaser  of  all  that 
company's  rights.  It  was  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  A.  B.  Gray, 
of  the  Boundary  Commission,  in  1859.  Up  to  the  abandon- 
meat  of  the  territory,  in  1861,  it  was  in  a  progressive  state  of 
improvement,  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  company's  i^ent.  The 
redaction  works  of  the  Heintnetman  mine  were  situated  on 
this  ranch  for  the  convenience  of  wood,  water,  and  pasturage, 
and  were  projected  on  a  costly  and  extensive  scale,  A  number 
of  mines  and  locations  have  recently  been  made  in  this  valley, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  prospective  importance. 

Among  the  most  important  settlements  formed  after  the 
Gadsden  purchase  was  that  known  as  the  Rtv'anton  Banch, 
about  nine  miles  north  of  Tubac,  and  forty  south  of  Tucson. 
It  ia  thus  described  in  Browne's  "Adventures  in  the  Apaclie 
Country,"  under  date  of  1803:  "It  was  at  one  time  clan ned 
and  occupied  by  Elias  Brevoort,  who  built  upon  It  a  fine  adobe 
house,  with  a  large  corral  and  garden,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
river,  where  the  road  takes  off  to  Sopori  and  the  Cerro  Color- 
ado. This  palatial  edifice  occupies  a  square  of  several  hun- 
dred varus,  and  ia  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  imposing  pri- 
vate residence  in  Arizona,  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  were  ex- 
pended in  the  building  of  the  house  and  improvement  of  the 
premises.  *  *  •  The  Revanton  is  now  a  ruin ;  the  house 
IS  deserted — a  death.lite  silence  reigns  over  the  premises.  The 
grass  is  crisped,  the  trees  are  withered,  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
dry  ;  the  sap  of  life  seems  to  have  deserted  the  place  with  its 
JBftibitanta.  and  left  nothing  but  ruin  and  dec&'j  Wi  laaA.'OBa 
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spot.  Yet  a  more  beautiful  region  of  country  than  that  occu- 
pied by  this  ranch  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  It  is 
naturally  rich  in  vegetation ;  the  climate  is  unsurpassed ;  and 
during  the  season  of  rain,  when  the  earth  is  clothed  in  verdure, 
it  must  be  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  world." 

Under  date  of  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  November  8rd,  1877, 
Mr.  Brevoort,  who  has  resided  there  for  some  years,  writes  as 
follows:  "I  went  from  here  in  1856  as  sutler  for  the  United 
States  troops  who  were  ordered  to  establish  a  military  post 
upon  the  so-called  Gadsden  purchase.  About  1859  I  sold  out 
my  sutlership  and  went  to  reside  at  Revanton.  About  1860  or 
'Gl  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  territory,  leaving  many 
exposed  settlements  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indians.  This  move- 
ment compelled  many  of  us  to  break  up,  abandon  our  improve- 
ments, and  leave  the  country.  The  Hacienda  del  Revanton 
was  not  covered  by  a  Spanish  grant,  or  in  other  words  settled 
and  claimed  under  a  grant,  but  was  held  by  pre-emption  under 
the  United  States  laws.  In  those  days  a  Lieutenant  Mo  wry 
(afterwards  delegate)  was  reported  as  owning  a  Spanish  grant 
which  included  Sopori  and  extended  down  the  Santa  Cruz  some 
miles  towards  Tucson.  In  those  unsettled  days  but  few  if  any 
gave  their  attention  to  land  grants  in  Arizona." 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  overlooking  the  valley 
and  affording  a  magnificent  view  of  Mount  Wrightson,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  illustration  presented  herewith,  is  the  famous 
old  ranch  of  Calabasas,  of  the  buildiuojs  on  which  the  ruins  still 
exist.  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  "Personal  Narrative,"  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  this  location,  as  well  as  to  the  almost  innu- 
merable Spanish  names  that,  so  constantly  heard,  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  country  being  more  closely  settled.  Speaking  of 
the  old  Spanish  maps,  he  writes:  "A  stranger  on  looking  at 
one  of  those  maps  would  imagine  the  country  thickly  settled ; 
whereas  there  might  not  be  a  village,  rancho,  or  even  a  single 
inhabitant,  where  he  is  treated  to  a  long  list  of  names,  includ- 
ing half  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  all  the  apostles,  and  the 
Holy  Lady  of  Guadalupe  into  the  bargain. 

"  This  Calabasa,  I  was  told  by  Leroux,  was  a  thriving  estab- 
lishment when  he  visited  it  twenty  years  ago.  A  large  tract 
of  land  was  then  under  cultivation,  and  herds  of  cattle  were 
reared  on  the  adjacent  hills.  But  the  stream  did  not  furnish 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  irrigate  it,  without  cutting  off 
entirely  the  towns  of  Tubac  and  Tucson ;  and  consequently  it 
was  abandoned.  This  is  the  difficulty  with  these  small  water- 
es;  for  having  few  or  no  tributaries  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
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ply,  as  onr  northern  streams  have,  and  frequently  running  a 
course  of  several  hundred  milea  hefore  they  terminate,  their 
water  cannot  be  drawn  o£E  without  destroying  the  crops  below 
them,  and  even  depriving  the  people  and  animals  of  water  to 

Below  the  Calabasas  ranch  the  next  point  o£  interest  will  be 
the  Oro  Blanco  mountiuns,  and  the  important  mining  district — 
now  a  scene  of  jictive  industry— located  therein.  The  country 
west  of  this  whole  region  requires  separate  detailed  descrip- 
tion. South  of  the  Gita  river,  and  west  of  Florence,  Tucson, 
and  th<:  Santa  Cruz  valley,  down  to  the  Sonora  line,  is  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  regions  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  A  traveller  who  should  undertake  its  exploration  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  or  without  due  preparation,  would  proba- 
bly regard  it  as  the  wildest,  moat  arid  and  desolate  desert  he 
ever  passed  over — if  indeed  he  succeeded  in  passing  over  it  at 
all.  Within  the  indicated  boundaries  lies  about  one  fourth  of 
the  territory  of  Arizona.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  it  is, 
in.  many  physical  foaturcs,  the  most  forbidding — let  alone  the 
least  inviting — portion.  Entering  Ari&ona  from  Yuma,  or  east 
I^  the  old  Ei  Paso  stage  route,  one  will  see  mnch  territory 
that  does  not  certainly  altogether  repel.  The  Gila  valley,  from 
Florence  west,  is  closed  in  by  more  less  ru^ed,  black,  volcanic 
ranges.  On  the  south  side,  upon  which  the  stage  route  la  lo- 
cated, and  over  which  the  railroad,  going  east  or  coming  west, 
must  run,  these  ranges  have  been  but  little  explored.  Trails 
run  southward  from  Gila  City,  twenty  miles  from  Yuma ;  and 
to  the  east  from  MisHion  Camp  Station,  Mohawk,  Burks, 
Texas  Camp  Stations,  and  one  or  two  others,  until  the  road 
reaches  Florence.  Raphael  Pumpelly,  mining  engineer,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  Americana  that  have  in  part  explored  this 
re^on,  says  in  hia  book  "  Across  America  and  Asia,"  that 
"climatic  iufiuenoes  have  given  a  marked  and  peculiar  feature 
to  the  vegetation  of  this  part  of  the  cxtntinent.  Toward  the  G-ulf 
of  California  the  plains  are  barren  and  arid  deserts,  where  the 
traveller  may  ride  hundreds  of  miles  without  seeing  other 
plants  than  dry  and  thorny  cacti.  Granite  mountains  border- 
ing these  deserts  are  even  more  awful  in  their  barrenness; 
neither  trees  nor  cacti,'itor  even  31  handful  of  earth  can  be  seen 
on  th^ir  sides ;  they  tower  high  above  the  plains,  ^eat  masses 
of  white  rocks,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  dazzling 
brillisncy." 

HeQenti  coplorationa  and  jonrnevB  as  well  as  well-established 
k  iaela  greatly  soften  this  severe  judgment,     Wilhitt  Ui»  aifia.^**- 
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f  erred  to  lies  a  conntir  which  until  quite  reoently^'was  the  homiB 
of  a  laige  body  of  Indiana — ^the  Papagoes — and  whidi  contaiu 
also  great  mineral  wealth.  It  is  true  wat  **  Papa^eria,''  aa  tliii 
region  was  called,  became  the  home  of  that  tnbe  because  ifc 
was  difficult  of  access  and  readily  defended  from  Apache  in- 
cursions; but  the  fact  that  it  supported  life  for  jo  lone  a  period 
(there  are  authentic  records  showing  well-populated  Indian  yit 
lages  these  at  least  three  centuries  since)  shows  that  some  por- 
tions must  be  adapted  to  the  support  of  man.  Papagaeriai  so 
far  as  its  limits  are  known,  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  re- 
gion under  consideration,  which  is  at  least  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  east  and  west  from  the  Santa  Cruz  yaller  to  the 
point  where  the  Mexican  boundary  line  touches  the  Colorado 
below  Yuma.  From  Florence  it  will  be  about  290  nules  east 
and  west.  From  the  Gila  river  to  the  Mexican  line  it  runs 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  broad.  Hie  old 
Pa^^ago  country  lies  in  the  central  portion  of  this  section.  To 
reach  it  most  readily,  the  traveler  should  go  to  Tucson  via  the 
Overland  Pacific  Company's  stages  from  Yuma,  and  thenoe  by 
private  team  or  other  mode  to  Sopori  and  Calabasas.  Oomiiq; 
from  Mexico  the  starting  point  will  be  Altar,  Sonora,  still  the 
center  of  a  large  mining  industry.  All  roads  throng  Papa- 
gueria  going  south  and  all  coming  from  Sonora  north  would 
meet  and  pass  through  the  valley  or  broad  intervale  lying  be- 
tween the  Baboquivari  mountains  west  of  Tubac  and  the  Atas- 
coso  range  that  bounds  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  on  the  west. 

From  Cababaos  on  the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Cruz  the  road 
into  Papagueria  and  southward  through  the  Papago  ranch  passes 
across  the  spurs  of  the  Atascoso  range,  in  which  Mexican  tradi- 
tion locates  the  famous  mine  worked  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  in 
connection  with  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph  del  Tumacacori. 
West  of  this  range  the  traveler  crosses  south-westerly  a  high 
table  land  rolling  westward,  and  covered  by  nutritious  grasses, 
and  the  mesquite,  ash,  valverde,  and  some  dwarf  oak  trees,  as 
also  the  sreasewood  bush  and  innumerable  specimens  of  the 
cacti.  The  sharp  peak  of  the  Baboquivari  is  in  sight  all  day, 
its  well-defined  eagle-headed  peak  growing  more  distinct  as  the 
evening  comes  on  apace.  To  either  side  of  the  Aliza  Pass,  with 
its  welcome  spring  near  the  top,  and  the  evidences  of  the  Papar 
goes'  former  vigilanoe  in  watching  and  guarding  it  against  the 
Apaches — evidences  that  the  traveler  will  see  in  broken  ar- 
rows, etc.,  scattered  about — there  are  to  be  seen  the  long 
range,  stretching  wing-like  to  the  north  and  south.  The  Babo- 
quivari range  enters  Sonora  for  about  one-third  of  its  entire 


length.  From  the  pass  named  a  broad  plain  deaoends  in  a 
gentle  elopo  to  the  center,  widening  tu  tho  north,  and  then 
swells  to  tlie  west,  rising  gradually  io  the  Quijota  mountains, 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles  or  more.  Across  tho  plain  or  mesa 
thas  desoribed  and  located  several  trails  pass  and  unite,  from 
stations  on  the  Gila  river.  Tho  valley  or  intervale  narrows  as 
the  ranges  near  and  cross  the  Mexican  line,  and  in  this  nar- 
rower part  of  the  valley  is  located  the  famous  Papago  ranch. 
Above  it,  on  the  broad  plain,  were  formerly  located  the  Papago 
villages.  They  are  now  nearly  or  quite  all  deserted.  The  fa- 
moDs  Cabibi  and  Ajo  mines,  considered  by  Pumpelly,  Colonel 
Poston,  Herman  Ehrenberg,  and  J,  llosa  Browne,  who  arc  the 
best  known  Americans  by  whom  this  region  has  been  visited, 
as  among  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  territory,  lie  somfi  dis- 
tance north  of  tho  Aliiia  Pass  and  the  Xilanoa  dea  Florea.,  as  the 
plain  crossed  in  coming  from  Cerro  Colorado  is  called  by  the 
Mexicans.  Korth  and  west  of  these  mines  are  still  other  old 
and  rich  mines,  the  locations  of  which  have  passed  from  tradi- 
tion, but  which  are  known  to  one  or  two  daring  explorers. 
South  and  west  of  them  lay  the  old  Papago  villages  and  wells 
— the  latter  generally  located  some  distance  from  the  village. 
The  mesa  is  generally  well  covered  with  the  black  grama 
and  other  nutritious  grasses  of  the  region.  The  soil,  could  it 
be  irrigated,  would  produce  abundantly.  At  various  points  it 
has  been  under  Papago  cultivation.  Water  is  obtainable  at  a 
moderate  depth.  Without  doubt  the  soil  holds  the  water  which 
BO  readily  sinks  away  into  its  loose  and  porous  depth  after  the 
bi-yearly  rains.  The  Papagoes  have  abandoned  their  villages 
and  moved  nearer  to  the  reservation  surrounding  the  mission 
church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Tuc- 
son. A  few  Mexicans  are  found  yet  in  the  mined  adobe  ham- 
lets of  Fresnal,  Cholla,  Saguara,  Tccolote,  Santa  Rosa,  Sancito, 
Cojeta,  Corral  and  Pirigua.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Pa- 
pagueria  the  country  is  more  thickly  covered  with  a  low  growth 
of  mesquite  and  palo-verde  brush,  above  which  looms  a  perfect 
forest  of  the  columna  saquara.  East  of  the  Baboquivari  its 
character  changes — plains  are  cut  by  deep  valleys,  with  tribu- 
tary caQons;  mesas  that  arc  clothed  with  bunch  and  grama 
grass,  with  occasional  mcsquites.  The  valleys  have  a  large 
growth  of  these  trees.  Cottonwood  and  ash  are  also  found, 
and  Uio  hill-sides  have  live  oaks  and  cedars  to  make  them  at- 
tractive.   At  the  level  of  6,000  feet  pine  begin  to  appear. 

The  ride  from  Aliza  Pass  to  Cabibi,  twenty  miles,  ia  over  a 
gravelly  plain.    Thence  south  into  Sonora  is  over  an  exten- 
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sive,  grass-covered  table-land,  brown  and  sere  looking,  bat  npon 
which  cattle  find  nutritions  food.  The  brilliant  moonlight  of 
this  latitude  and  region  making  weird  effects  with  the  umamil* 
iar  plants,  and  toucning  with  silver  the  distant  granite  rangeB 
and  bleak  volcanic  peaks,  makes  a  ni^t  ride  over  it  one  of  the 
most  startling  pictures  of  travel.  The  dry  atmosphere  pre- 
serves animal  matter  from  decomposition,  and  the  carcasses 
abandoned  by  the  road-side  dry  and  shrink,  but  do  not  rot  and 
moulder. 

The  notes  or  itinerary  of  a  journey  through  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Papagueria,  across  the  Papago  Rancho,  show  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  From  Fresnal,  an  abandoned  Mexican-Indian 
hamlet,  which  recent  activity  in  prospecting  is  causing  to  be 
partially  re-occupied,  to  the  Papago  Rancho,  Sonora,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-eight  miles — ^tho  rancho  being  eiffht  miles  below 
the  boundary  line.  The  country  is  broken  by  the  Baboquivari 
range,  but  all  is  fine  grazing  land.  The  Sonora  Papago  Ran- 
cho lies  in  a  valley  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  from  three  to 
five  broad.  The  soil  is  fine  and  the  water  good,  with  abundant . 
grass.  The  old  Hacienda  is  almost  a  ruin,  having  in  past 
years  been  semi-deserted  on  account  of  Apaches.  The  moun- 
tains to  the  east  and  north-east  show,  on  being  prospected,  fair 
traces  of  silver,  with  a  little  gold  on  the  first  plateau. 

From  the  Mexican  portion  of  what  was  once  a  connected 
grant  to  the  Papago  Rancho,  in  Arizona,  is  about  twenty-three 
miles,  by  a  road  that  was  more  used  during  the  Apache  raids, 
but  only  eighteen  by  the  best  and  more  open  one.  From  Fres- 
nal the  Arizona  rancho  would  be  distant  about  twenty  miles. 
The  roads  are  generally  over  a  country  of  fine  grass.  Coming 
from  Sonora  there  is  a  bad  strip  about  one-half  a  league  wide, 
a  sort  of  divide  running  from  south-west  to  north-east,  some 
three  leagues  long.  Above  this,  the  valley  in  which  the  Ari- 
zona Papago  Rancho  lies  opens  out  beautifully.  At  the  lower 
end  it  is  about  one  and  a  half  leagues  across,  protected  by  low- 
lying  spurs  to  the  west  and  south-west,  and  further  back  by  a 
well-defined  mountain  range.  The  altitude  must  be  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  This  valley  is  very  fertile,  but 
has  long  been  out  of  cultivation.  The  place  is  now  deserted. 
Remains  of  former  cultivation  are  apparent  to  the  north  of  the 
old  hacienda  ruins,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley. 
Wild  oats  and  other  grain  are  found  growing  about  the  old 
corral.  There  are  several  wells  here,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  described  these  were  nearly  full ;  that  is,  to  within  four  or 
five  feet  of  the  surface.     These  were  designed  for  stock,  if 
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the  small  etrcam  that  passes  through  the  valley  should  fail,  or 
Apaches  surrounded  the  hacienda.  All  along  this  road,  through 
the  valley  and  in  the  two  valleys  east  of  it  to  the  famous  Aio 
copper  mines  to  the  north-west,  aa  also  on  tho  Llanos  des  Florea 
to  the  Dorth-east,  wells  are  sunk — a  work  evidently  done  at  least 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  prohahly  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  control  of  the  Papagoes.  Remains  of 
ditches,  and  in  three  places  a  connected  drain  or  canal,  are  to 
be  found,  proving  that  water  was  more  than  abundant.  In 
the  walls  of  the  old  corral,  and  also  in  those  of  an  adobe  shed, 
were  found  sugar-cane  stalks  enabedded  in  the  clay  just  under 
the  roof  limber,  proving  that  cane  must  have  been  grown  at 
this  point.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  ruins  of  a  mission  or  mis- 
flitm  depot  about  half  a  league  to  the  northward  of  the  old  ha- 
cienda.  The  valley  could  itself  support  a  large  population, 
and  must  ere  long  be  again  brought  under  cultivation,  as  the 
increasing  activity  of  mining  interests  will  demand  that  this 
should  be  done.  It  is  probably  the  finest  site  for  an  agricult- 
ural and  pastoral  colony  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Gadsden 
pnrchase.  Thousands  of  cattle  could  be  fed  here  all  the  year 
round.  It  probably  fed  in  the  old  days  of  the  Spanish  rule 
one-half  at  least  of  the  Pimeria  Alta,  as  the  country  between 
Altar  and  the  Gila  river,  in  the  Intendancy  of  Sonora,  was 
called.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  few  Americans  who  know  this 
re^on  thoroughly  that  beeves  and  grain  were  sent  from  the 
Papago  Rancho  valley,  here  described,  to  the  missions  south 
even  of  Altar,  and  also  to  the  great  chain  that  extended  west 
and  south-west  to  the  Gulf  of  California — the  sea  of  Cortez, 
as  it  was  once  termed.  The  region,  though  now  utterly  deso- 
late, BtiU  forms  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  gravelly,  arid  mesas 
and  volcanic  plains  amid  which,  to  the  north  and  west,  it  is  set 
like  a  gem. 

There  are  abundant  evidences  of  minerals  in  the  neighbor- 
ing ranges,  and  some  proofs  of  old  workings  also.  Forty  miles 
north  are  the  old  Ortega  mines.  The  road  passes  mostly  through 
A  broad  valley,  but  higher  and  dryer  than  that  in  which  the  Pa- 
pago hacienda  is  situated.  It  is  excellent,  however,  for  stock. 
The  Mexicans  have  used  these  roads  for  many  generations. 
The  famous  Ajo  copper  mines  He  to  the  north-west,  nearly  lOO 
miles.  Through  the  valley,  which  might  perhaps  with  propri- 
ety be  named  the  Baboquivari,  from  the  mountain  range  to 
the  east,  which  forms  its  boundary  on  that  side,  mu)>t  pass  a 
great  traffic.  Passing  directly  west  of  it,  the  country  every- 
where grows  wilder,  and  the  trials  are  dangerous  to  man  and 
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beast,  owing  to  the  arid  desert  over  which,  from  San  Domingo 
on  the  Sonora  line  to  Gila  city,  near  Yuma,  on  that  river,  thef 
pass.  Grass  is  poor  and  water  often  very  insnffident,  with  long 
stretches  without  any  being  found. 

Very  few  Americans  have  crossed  this  inhon>itable  and  and 
re^on.  It  has  often  been  penetrated,  but  seldom  traversed. 
The  Mexicans  of  the  border,  gambntHnoSy  robbers  of  the  min- 
ers, are  not  unf  requent  visitors  thereto.  Since  Pumpellpr's  ]0Q^ 
ney  in  1861,  the  region  under  review  has  been  loneher  tiian 
ever.  Pnmpelly's  route  to  the  Gila,  and  thence  ^inside,"  wis 
to  the  west  of  the  Papago  villages.  These  he  visited  in  com- 
pany with  Colonel  Poston  and  Mr.  Washburn,  both  connected 
then  with  the  mining  enterprise  in  whose  employ  as  eng^eer 
Mr.  Pnmpelly  was  at  the  time.  The  evidences  of  compara. 
tivelj  recent  volcanic  activity  are  not  confined  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  territory.  The  entire  breadth  of  the  Papagueris 
platean  is  traversed  by  regular  lava  beds,  and  long,  low  rangei 
of  cones,  down  the  mouths  of  which  the  traveler  almost  1o<Sb. 


1 


CHAPTEK    IX. 

THE  BABACOMORI  AND  EAST. 


KA8r  TO  AfACBe  Pass.     Boitth  fboh  the  Ovekland  Road.    T 

OAXP   CltlTTBNIlEM.       CAMP    WALI^N    AMD    THE    BABAOOUORI   I 

Camp  Huachiica  and  Mountain.    The  Diuoook  SPEtma  Bodtk.     Tbs 
CsmiOAatiAS.    Thb  Abtvaipa  Canon,  ktc. 

Tbe  region  to  the  east  and  Bouth-east  of  Tucson  is  not 
widely  known,  though  portions  of  it  have  been  continually 
trayeUed  by  the  overland  atagea  before  the  sec'esaion  war,  and 
sinofl  the  more  permanent  reopening  of  the  Territory,  oonse- 
qaent  upon  the  redaction  o!  the  Apaches. 

The  country  between  Tucson  and  the  Apache  Pass,  except 
that  portion  of  the  Cienaga  over  which  the  traveller  passes  before 
reaoriitig  the  San  Pedro,  is  decidedly  uninteresting  and  dreary. 
The  landscape,  though  on  a  huge  scale,  has  a  marked 
similarity.  The  peaks  of  the  Santa  Rita  are  purple  in  the 
glowing  southern  distance.  Tho  rugged,  bare  San  Cataliuas 
are  gray  and  bald  in  the  hazy  west.  The  wondrous  tones  of 
the  haze  that  rests  on  the  far  outlines  form  a  deep  contrast  to 
the  gray  alkali  plain,  whose  dust  flics  around  the  craunching 
wheels  of  the  stage,  and  the  burning  sky  above,  if  the  joumey 
be  made  in  summer  lime.  To  the  right  tho  eastward-bound 
traveller  lets  his  eye  fall  upon  the  Chiricahua  peaks,  and  the  bold 
front  of  the  Three  Sisters,  while  tar  beyond  a  faint  blue  line 
marks  the  outlines  of  the  San  Ignatio  range,  in  Sonora. 

Leaving  the  stage  route,  and  turning  south  before  reaching 
the  San  Pedro,  the  traveller  will  find  himself  on  a  wide  grass 
plain  or  cienaga.  By  this  route  he  will  reach  Camps  Critten- 
den and  Wallen,  and  thus  get  to  the  center  of  one  of  the  best 
grazing  aeclions  of  the  Territory.  He  will  strike  due  south 
across  to  Davidson's  springs — a  point  on  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  Santa  Rita  range,  ten  or  twelve  miles  below 
where  the  overland  road  crosses  a  pass  between  the  Santa 
Catarina  mountains  and  the  more  famous  range  to  the  south. 
Passing  across  a  high  rolling  plain,  between  the  northern  wing 
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of  the  Santa  Ritas  and  the  broken  formation  to  the  eastward, 
known  as  the  Whetstone  mountains,  the  prospector  will  find  it 
covered  with  nutritious  grasses,  not  so  brown  and  sere  looking 
as  the  black  grama  and  other  indigenous  grasses,  but  show- 
ing evidences  of  a  heavier  rainfall  than  elsewhere.  East  of 
the  Whetstone  range  is  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  which 
at  some  forty  miles  below  and  east  of  Davidson's,  divides  into 
three  branches,  one  of  which  is  known  as  Babocomori  creek. 
The  Dragoon  mountains,  a  very  bold  and  striking  range,  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  San  Pedro  valley.  This  valley 
already  forms  an  important  center  of  settlement.  In  the  por- 
tion nearest  the  overland  road  there  are  several  thousand  acres 
under  cultivation.  New  mining  interests  have  also  been  start- 
ed, and  are  now  being  worked.  The  road  being  described 
shows  evidences  of  a  more  abundant  waterfall  than  is  usual 
elsewhere  in  Arizona.  In  fact,  the  region  forms  the  center  of  a 
rain-belt,  fed  by  currents  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  the 
western  boundary  of  which  is  near  the  Santa  Cruz  valley,  a 
few  miles  from  the  Tyndall  and  Aztec  mining  districts,  while 
its  eastern  line  touches  the  Dragoon  mountains.  In  this  belt 
the  rainfall  is  equal  to  twenty-four  inches  yearly. 

Proceeding  up  the  Davidson  caiion,  so  called  after  one  of 
the  pioneers  killed  some  years  since  by  Apaches,  the  traveler 
will  in  about  fifteen  miles  cross  the  divide  and  arrive  at  Fish's 
ranch.  Here  Hyslop  &  Vail  have  a  stock  ranch ;  thousands  of 
acres  of  most  magnificent  grass  land,  a  spring  of  water  near  the 
house,  unfailing  and  sufiicient  for  thousands  of  head  of  stock. 
The  house  is  one  of  the  best  adobes  in  the  valley.  Fish,  the 
former  owner,  is  now  one  of  the  owners  of  the  famous  Pata- 
gonia or  Mowry  mine.  So  far,  all  has  been  grazing  country ; 
at  least,  grass  seems  to  pay  better  than  anything  else,  and  tne 
herds  of  cattle,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  mules  and  horses, 
indicate  a  prosperous  business  to  the  stock  raiser.  It  is  a  ride 
of  a  dozen  miles  to  old  Camp  Crittenden,  laid  out  on  a  hill, 
from  which  we  can  look  down  on  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Bu- 
chanan. Camp  Crittenden  is  only  a  fort  in  name,  and  though 
the  walls  of  the  houses  are  still  fairly  preserved,  the  roofs  have 
long  since  fallen  in.  It  is  now  a  useless  ruin,  although  the 
buildings  and  Reservation  are  still  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  Hughes, 
of  Tucson.  There  have  been  no  troops  here  since  1867.  The 
last  raid  of  the  Apaches  began  April  15th,  1877,  and  several 
men  were  killed;  but  the  renegades  were  finally  driven  off, 
since  which  time  the  Sonoita  valley  has  not  heard  a  war- 
whoop.    Fine  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  com  have  been  raised 
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i  ben,  and  at  Morgan's  ranch,  which  is  the  next  one  met  wiUi. 

I  After  crossing  the  Ma;h  grassy  plain  already  described,  and  on 

t  which  oonntless  herds  can  be  nearly  always  fed,  as  wstor  is 
obtainable  in  shallow  wells  and  tanks,  the  traveler  will  take  a 
Eontb-westerlr  coarse  for  about  twenty  miles  to  Camp  Wallen, 
a  deserted  military  position  established  by  the  California  volun- 

I  teers  who  were  stationed  in  this  region  in  1863-4.  A  few  miles 
to  the  norlh-west,  near  a  trail  going  in  that  direction,  are  the 
now  abandoned  Sao  Pedro  gold  mines,  still  regarded  by  many 
as  Tery  rich.  To  the  south  and  west  of  Camp  Wallen,  proba- 
bly twenty  miles  or  so,  are  the  famous  galena  mines  formerly 
■worked  by  Sylvester  Mowry,  known  as  the  Patagonia  or  Mowry 

;  mines.     The  Huachuca  mountains  arc  seen  from  Wallen  in  this 

(  direction,  and  still  beyond  lies  the  Patagonia  range.     Camp 

{  Crittenden,  already  described,  lies  a  score  of  miles  to  the  west 
of  Camp  "Wallen. 

The  whole  region  thus  outlined  is  well  supplied  with  grass 
and  timber,  while  water  ia  generally  ample  and  could  be  made 

,  pcnuancnt  by  a  little  labor  and  cngineermg  skill.  The  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Santa  Ritas,  especially  on  the  south,  are  covered 
by  white  and  yellow  pine,  with  considerable  dwarf  oak  and  ce- 
dar also-     The  Tubac  road  passes  through  the  well-known  dry 

1  plaoer  region,  in  which  a  number  of  men  have  been  successfully 

!  at  woric  for  some  time. 

,  A  correspondent  of  the  Prescott  Miner  recently  described 
tbis  region.  He  is  engaged  as  a  scoot  with  the  military,  who 
have  occupied  a  temporary  post  in  the  Huachnca  mountains,  a 
few  miles  from  the  Sonora  line.     Speaking  of  the  eienaga  or 

:  grassy  intervale  wfiieh  is  passed  over  in  traveling  south  from 

i  the  Overland  Road,  the  correspondent  says: 

"Here  in  a  pleasant  valley,  with  pknty  of  water  nnd  grass, 

,  we  found  one  man  farming  on  a  very  limited  scale.     This  val- 

I  ley  up  with  us  would  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  large  settlo- 

I  ment.  Good  grass  is  in  abundance  on  every  hand.  We  trav- 
eled up  this  valley  seven  or  eight  miles  and  struck  another 
cienaga,  plenty  of  water  all  the  way,  and  a  very  fine  farming 
country.  We  did  not  maruh  to  the  end  of  this  valley.  I 
have  no  idea  how  far  it  extended.     I  inquired  of  our  guide 

j  how  many  settlers  there  were,  and  be  said  there  was  only  one 

I  man  with  some  cattle. 

"Wo  left  this  valley  and  scouted  in  Whetstone  mountains, 

I  Wo  found  good  grazing  on  all  of  the  foot-hills,  although  this 

L  was  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  There  are  plenty  ot  ^cicA 
"'V  ranges  unoccupied  and  ancUumed.    Aitei  "ga»bHv^\» '^»' 
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other  side  of  the  Whetstone  monntains  we  Btmck  the  yaflif 
of  the  Babacomori  creek,  and  fine  grass  all  alonfi^  The  Balifr  * 
oomori  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  Spanish  grant.  The  MoGarer 
brothers  have  a  ranch  on  the  creek  about  seven  miles  aboTe  ola 
Camp  Wallen,  but  they  are  not  farming  to  amount  to  anything 
being^princip^ly  engaged  in  sheep  and  cattle  raising.  *  * 
The  Babacomori  is  twenl^-five  miles  long  from  its  source  to  hs" 
junction  with  the  San  Pedro,  and  flows  cast  through  a  fine  yat 
ley,  with  plenty  of  water  all  the  way,  and  in  places  large  ciena- 
gas.  I  have  been  down  the  San  Pedro  twelve  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Babacomori  creek,  and  up  the  San  Pedro  to  its 
head  in  Sonora  and  on  all  its  tributaries.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  estimate  the  number  of  settlers  that  could  find  valuable 
farming  land  and  stock  ranches  on  this  river.  We  can  boast 
of  no  such  valley  up  north.  There  is  some  talk  about  this  vat 
ley  being  covered  by  Spanish  grants ;  but  whether  it  is  this  or 
the  depredations  of  Indians  that  has  kept  this  valley  from  be- 
ing settled,  I  know  not ;  but  to  me,  having  come  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hunting  Indians,  and  not  having  seen  even 
a  track  of  a  hostile,  it  seems  as  if  the  Spanish  grants  must  have 
been  the  cause.  Ho  we  ver,  a  small  settlement  has  already  sprung 
up  on  the  San  Pedro,  about  twenty  miles  from  this  camp,  and 
bids  fair  to  thrive  and  grow  into  a  large  settlement  soon.  But 
this  leaves  miles  and  miles  of  good  farming  and  grazing  lands 
along  the  banks  of  the  San  Pedro,  only  waiting  for  the  plow  to 
bring  forth  crops  equal  to  any  produced  in  Arizona.  There  are 
several  fine  valleys  leading  east  from  the  Iluachuca  mountains 
to  the  San  Pedro — several  cienagas,  all  of  which  are  as  good 
locations  as  arc  to  be  found.  There  are  very  line  stock  ranges 
in  Iluacliuca,  Dragoon,  and  Whetstone  mountains,  and  in  fiict 
this  whole  country  is  one  vast  stock  range." 

The  view  of  the  Santa  Rita  mountains,  obtained  from  Camp 
Wallen  or  the  vicinity,  offers  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
mountain  scenes.  The  bold  and  picturesque  lines  are  perfect 
and  unbroken.  Though  bold  and  rugged,  they  are  not  pre- 
cipitous or  jagged,  while  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
that,  though  their  summits  are  at  least  10,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  grasses  grow  to  the  very  toj),  and  stalwart  pines  are 
found  where  the  brow  touches  horizon  lines.  The  valley  in 
which  one  travels  resembles  an  old  and  cultivated  tract,  while 
the  more  rugged  portions  show  the  existence  of  abundant  moist- 
ure by  the  huge  cotton-woods  on  every  hand. 

The  Camp  Wallen  buildings  are  located  on  what  is  known 
the  Babacomori  Ranch,  and  the  land  on  which  they  stand 
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If  onus  part  of  a  Spanieti  land  grant  of  35,000  acres,  which  com- 
iaes  the  moat  valnablc  of  the  few  sucli  trncts  that  arc  likely 
bo  recoguized  as  valid.  It  cmbraceB  the  western  branch  of 
tiio  Rio  Ban  Pedro,  the  Rio  Babacomori,  a  beautiful  valley  not 
ovor  half  a  milo  wide,  (whioh  will  make  capital  agricultural 
land  by  the  aid  of  slight  ditching)  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  roll- 
ing plain  or  mosa  abundantly  covered  by  nutritions  and  luxuri- 
ant grasaea.  The  stream  is  clear,  about  twenty  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  deep,  and  contains  an  abundance  of  water  the  year 
round  for  all  purposes — so  at  least  declare  the  stockmen.  Ita 
banks  have  quite  an  abundant  supply  of  cotton-wood  and  the 
Spanish  willow  trees.  The  old  quarters  at  Camp  Wallen  are 
now  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  McGarey,  who  have  at  least  7,000 
«beep  on  the  ranch.  There  can  be  no  finer  place  in  Arizona 
for  a  sheep  and  stock  ranch — or,  still  better,  for  the  location  of 
a  farming  and  grazing  colony.  Grain  can  be  raised  in  abun- 
dance, and  fruit  aiso.  The  neighboring  mountains  to  the  east 
liavfl  not  shown  any  marked  mineral  indications,  bnt  to  the 
'West  there  is  no  question  whatever  that  one  of  the  richest 
mineral  regions  of  the  continent  centers  in  the  Santa  Ritas. 
There  arc  abundant  evidences,  moreover,  of  dry  placers  near 
by.  The  ranch  is  about  eighty  miles  from  Tucson,  about  sixty 
from  Tubac,  and  sixteen  from  the  Tyndall  and  Aztec  districts. 
The  value  of  this  grant  aa  the  site  of  a  prosperous  colony  can 
be  r^wiily  appreciated.  The  valley  is  sure  to  prove  one  of  the 
very  best  regions  tii  the  territory  for  farming  and  stock  raising, 
TLo  climate  is  quite  temperate  for  its  semi-tropical  position. 
This  is  due  probably  to  the  altitude,  which  must  be  at  least 
4,000  feot  above  sea  level.  All  the  fruits,  temperate  and  trop- 
ical, could  be  produced  with  ease  in  the  valley,  as  well  as  gram 
and  vegetables.  The  coat  of  irrigation  would  be  comparatively 
amall,  and  the  result  abundant.  There  is  not  a  lai^c  amount 
of  timber,  which  is  chiefly  me.iquite,  dwarf  oaks,  cedars,  and  a 
few  pine.  The  cactus  is  not  abundant,  and  the  general  aspect 
is  changed  from  that  presented  elsewhere  in  Arizona.  The 
mountains  afford  good  grazing  to  their  very  summits. 
'  This  whole  region,  including  the  Babacomori  valley,  and  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  San  Pedro,  affords  ample  room  for 
large  settlements,  and  the  certainty  that  the  Santa  Rita  moun- 
tains must  have  in  them  at  an  early  day  a  lai^e  mining  force, 
insures  that  such  occupation  will  be  profitable.  Labor  is  cheap 
and  ample,  as  the  vicinity  of  Sonora  assures  that ;  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  strong  that,  if  mining  development  continues  t 
B  may  now  be  reasonably  expected,  a  xaliioflA  b&^ 
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aH  telegraph  lino  will  ere  long  pass  through  the  Rio  Santa 
Cruz  valley,  some  thirty  miles  distant,  connecting  Guaymas  on 
llie  Gulf  of  California  and  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  at  that  point 
uniting  with  roads  east  and  west,  as  well  probably  as  one  to  the 
north-west  also  belonging  to  the  Union  Pacific.  Other  corre»- 
])oiH]ent8,  besides  the  one  already  quoted,  give  some  further 
suiCouTit  of  tlie  country  next  to  the  Sonora  line  :  ''After  leaving 
Morgan's,  we  scouted  rolling  foot-hills  and  mountains  to  Mowry 
mine  ;  line  graznig  country  all  the  way,  and  nothing  in  north- 
ern Arizona  to  be  compared  with  it  in  extent.  The  hills  are 
not  too  steep,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  springs  and  ciena- 
gas.  From  the  Mowry  mme  we  scouted  to  and  across  the 
Mexican  line  into  Sonora.  We  scouted  around  the  southern 
base  of  tlie  Iluachuca  mountains — this  portion  of  country  it  is 
needless  to  describe,  as  it  is  (at  present)  outside  our  jurisdic- 
tion. This  country  is  much  better  for  farming  and  cattle  rais- 
ing thjin  we  have  heretofore  given  it  credit  for,  and  there  is 
land  Buflicicnt  for  farming  and  grazing  for  many  an  emigrant" 
Of  Camp  Iluachuca  and  vicinity,  it  is  reported  that  the  country 
is  ra])idly  settling  up  for  miles  around  the  point  where  the 
trooi)s  are  stationed.  The  military  have  a  garden  down  at  old 
Camp  Wallen  where  they  produce  vegetables  for  the  camp. 
Everytliing  grows  not  only  very  large,  but  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity, and  is  unexcelled  in  delicacy  of  flavor  by  similar  jvoduc- 
tions  elsewhere.  Beets  and  carrots  root  down  over  two  feet^ 
and  the  corn  grows  so  high  there  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
stalks  where  the  ears  arc  from  six  to  seven  feet  from  the. 
ground.  The  surrounding  mountains  arc  full  of  mineral.  Seve- 
ral very  rich  discoveries  have  just  been  made,  both  in  the 
Iluachuca  and  Mule  mountains.  One  lead  shows  over  seventy 
per  cent,  copper,  and  is  very  rich  in  silver.  There  are  traces  of 
several  old  mines  which  have  been  worked,  but  prospectors  are 
taking  hold  of  new  discoveries.  Here  nature  has  placed  side 
by  si(le  one  of  the  richest  valleys  and  mineral  producing  belts 
in  the  Territory,  so  that  the  miner  and  farmer  may  walk  hand 
in  hand." 

Returning  northward  to  Camp  Crittenden,  and  then   east- 
ward through  to  the  Chiricahua  Reservation,  the  road  to  Dra- 
foon  springs  has  been  described  by  stray  travellers,  notably  by 
Ir.  Bartlett,  as  of  an  uninviting  character.     The  San  Pedro  is 
spoken  of  as  being  at  the  ])oint  of  crossing  a  "  sandy  barren 
"id  destitute  of  timber.     The  river  banks  have  not  a  shrub 
wing  upon  them,  and  you  come  right  upon  the  deep,  swift, 
iy  little  stream  without  being  aware  of  your  approach." 
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Above  and  below, this  section,  Iiowever,  the  San  Pedro  valky 
bears  a  better  character.  There  13  a  growing  settlement  near 
wbere  tbe  stage  road,  crosses  at  Trcs  Alamos,  and  that  trading 
poLut  is  b^coniing  one  of  importauco.  A  territorial  paper  says  : 
'*'At  Oak  Grove,  about  eight  miles  from  Point  of  Mountain  be- 
yond Ti-es  Alamos,  tbe  White  Bros,  have  dug  a  well  twelve 
feet  deep,  and  at  that  depth  a  stream  of  water  cornea  pouring 
in.  They  have  sent  to  California  for  a  wind-mill,  by  wliioh 
means  they  will  raise  water  for  many  thousand  head  01  cattle. 


jr  every  year  abundanoe  of  water  is  found  on  the  surface, 
_  -J  get  a  supply  so  near  the  surface  this  year  is  a  guarantee 
_..,t  their  ranch  site  was  well  chosen ;  and  further  suggests  the 
I  j>robsbility  of  getting  plenty  of  water  in  many  places  hT  dig- 
mug  eveu  sbJilIow  wells.     The  soulh-eaatem  part  of  the  Terri- 
-— y  ia'  covered  mth  pasturage,  and  in  many  places  water  can 
nd  in  bruoks  and  springs  almost  every  year,  which  argues 
9t  very  much  d^ging  would  be  required  to  get  water  in 
riest  seaaoufl.    The  valleys  between  tta  Pxij^qps-  ^^j^ 
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Chirioahna  monntamB  and  between  the  Chiricahtins  snd  StemV 
Peak  range,  evidently  contain  abundance  of  water  very  neir 
the  eurface." 

Mr.  Cozzens  describes  the  pictorial  aspect  of  the  region  n 
follows :  "  The  huge  rough  and  ja^ed  peaks  that  towered 
around  iis  were  toned  and  softened  by  the  purple  haze  that  en- 
shrouded them  into  perfect  models  of  architectural  beanty. 
Here  an  apparently  impregnable  fortress,  standing  high  in  tbe 
air,  with  its  frowning  battlements,  grand  in  their  masGive 
strength,  would  suddenly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  assQniB 
the  shape  of  a  beautiful  castle,  or  perchance  a  graceful  Turkish 
mosque,  with  its  towers  and  minarets,  its  domes  and  archei, 
BO  perfect  that  wo  could  but  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  transforma- 
tion, flo  enchanting,  yet  so  instantaneous.  Close  by  bamm 
hills  of  gravel  and  sandstone,  serrated  bv  floods,  and  worn  It 
storms  into  perfect  honeycombs,  were  to  be  seen  ;  while  •  * 
the  whole,  like  the  mountains,"  was  "  overhung  by  the  rich 
purple  tints  of  an  Arizona  atmosphere." 

Cochise's  caQon  is  thus  graphically  described,  from  &  very 
recent  visit,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  correspoDdent  of  the  San  Fraih 
liieco  Mbtniing  Vail: 

"  Cochise's  stronghold,  as  this  barely  accessible  spot  is  called, 
is  situated  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Dragoon  mounbuni^ 
and  extends  through  this  range  from  the  Sulphur  Spring  vaUer 
to  that  of  the  San  Pedro.  It  is  a  craggy  break,  whose  bow 
and  ru^ed  aperture  strikes  the  eye  from  the  summit  of  the 
Chiricahua  mountains,  fifty  miles  away,  and  which  increases  in 
nnoveimess  and  asperity  aa  the  traveller  approaches  it.  We 
hud  often  heard  from  some  of  the  scouts  that  a  visit  to  this 
caQon  would  amply  repay  the  admirer  of  wild  and  weird 
scenery ;  but  as  the  trail  to  tbe  more  extreme  southern  portion 
o'f  the  Territory  does  not  lie  through  tliis  pass,  and  as  there 
seemed  to  be  serious  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  striking 
water  in  the  stronghold,  we  should  have  nndoubtedly  passed  it 
by,  bad  not  a  lucky  circumstance  induced  us  to  change  our  pro- 
posed route.  At  Camp  Bowie  we  happened  to  meet  Lieuten- 
ant Robert  Hanna,  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  with  a  company  of 
Indian  scouts,  on  his  way  to  the  Huachuca  mountains.  As  we 
were  wending  our  way  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  there  il 
always  a  certain  sense  of  security  in  traveling  under  tbe  ngts 
mid  tho  stars  and  stripes,  we  very  gladly  accepted  the  Lieuten- 

it'a  proffered  hospitality,  and  "  for  the  second  time  in  life 

''•ited  in  the  line."  Lieutenant  Hanna  being  in  a  hurry — 
■^  we  find  ia  a  peouliatity  of  United  States     " 


ooobisb'b  oahom. 


bought  he  would  take  tho  shortest  cut  acroHe  the  Dragoon 
mountains,  and  decided  upon  attempting  a  passage  through 
jochise's  caflon,  water  or  no  water.  Every  one  immediatdy 
Msenled,  and  was  glad  even  to  risk  the  possibihty  of  a  dry 
lamp  to  be  afforded  a  view  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  south- 
ern Arizona.  We  accordingly  broke  up  camp  at  daylight,  and 
lurrying  across  the  Sulphur  Spring  valley,  reached  the  mouth 
if  the  canon  at  noon.  A  beautiful  grove  of  live  oaks  lures 
■OB  into  the  more  inaccessible  portion  of  the  cafion,  and  if  you 
lave  faith  in  maps  you  will  sec — on  the  map — a  beautiful 
ipring,  which  bears  the  name  of  Cochise  Spring.  The  dried- 
ip  water-hole  was  there,  bnt,  from  its  geological  appearance, 
V6  would  bo  willing  to  assert  that  the  fountain's  source  bad 
^tiven  out  long  ere  the  youthful  Cochise  romped  in  childish 
nort  on  the  verdant  carpet  before  us,  or  practised  with  his 
bltle  bow  on  lizards  and  pee-weea.  Through  this  beautiful 
ivaodland  scenery  an  old  Indian  trail  winds  slowly  up  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  taking  an  abrupt  turn,  brings  you  suddenly  to 
the  mouth  of  the  caflon,  which,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  its 
ddes,  and  an  arched  tendency  in  tho  rocks  above,  reminds  yon 
forcibly  of  Banle'a  dark  entrance  to  the  Inferno,  and  you  un- 
wittingly look  above  for  the  linos  in  which  au  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  visitor  to  leave  all  hope  behind.  One  looks 
appalled  at  this  pass  as  a  atrategetical  position,  and  cannot  help 
thmking  of  the  reckless  bravery  that  must  have  characterized 
our  countrymen  who  dared  to  track  Cochise  to  his  lair,  and 
venture  within  the  range  of  his  rifle. 

"  Every  rock  is  a  redoubt,  every  bowlder  a  fortress,  from  be- 
hind which  the  murderous  Apache  could  hurl  defiantly  his 
primitive  means  of  destruction,  as  well  as  the  more  modern  one 
learned  from  constant  warfare  with  the  whites,  and  from  which 
at  the  least  wavering  sign  on  the  part  of  the  assailant  he  could 
at  bis  chieftain's  bidding  dash  out  and  ply  the  scalping  knife  to 
his  heart's  content.  Layers  of  ascending  rocks,  still  more  prts 
cipitouB  and  ragged,  form  a  series  of  safer  retreats  in  case  of 
need ;  but  we  doubt  if  ever  they  were  used,  save  against  inimi- 
cal Indians,  who  may  have  fought  the  Apache  in  hts  own  pecu- 
liar mode.  A  small  and  narrow  passage,  barely  wide  enough 
for  a  pack  mulo,  winds  its  tortuous  way  through  this  second 
Btronghold,  and  finally  opens  into  a  sort  of  basin,  surrounded 
by  nobler  peaks,  which  bear  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  We  found 
the  trail  impassable  in  many  places,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  traveled  for  years,  and  was  consequently  obslruct- 
vAby  brush  and  the  projecting  limbe  of  troeg  \  but  a  if»i»»;^ 
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was  soon  cut  through  by  our  Indian  scouts,  and  we  managed  to 
squeeze  through  at  the  expense  of  some  of  onr  outer  garments, 
and  an  occasional  refusal  to  proceed  on  the  part  of  our  males. 
In  this  basin  lies  the  bed  of  a  creek,  through  which,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  a  lively  stream  must  undoubtedly  flow ;  but  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  drought  which  has  visited  the  Pacific  Coast 
during  the  past  year,  the  creek  was  as  dry  as  the  travelers,  and 
with  a  "  same  old  story  "  muttered  around,  we  gave  our  mules 
a  spurring  invitation  to  climb  the  mountain  m  front  of  ns. 
Halting  on  the  other  side,  we  stopped  in  an  immense  rocky 
cavity,  from  Avhich  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  val- 
ley below  us  could  be  had  through  a  sort  of  lunette  about  twen- 
ty feet  wide.    The  rocks  seemed  to  have  been  placed  by  a  natu- 
ral convulsion  into  an  oval  frame  of  the  dimensions  above  given, 
through  which  the  eye  could  gaze  miles  around  into  the  valleys, 
and  from  which,  undoubtedly,  the  Apache  videttes  watched 
the  approacli  of  the  Mexican  trains  on  their  way  to  the  more 
northern  portion  of  the  Territoiy.   Our  command  tarried  here 
quite  a  while,  so  enchanting  was  the  contrast  between  the  crag- 
giness  around  us  and  the  smooth  undulation  of  the  valley  be- 
yond.    For  a  mile  or  so  further  the  scenery  partakes  of  no 
peculiar  feature  until  the  painted  rocks  are  reached  at  the  south- 
western mouth  of  the  cafion,  as  it  opens  into  the  San  Pedro 
valley.     The  few  rays  of  the  setting  sun  that  can  penetrate  the 
cafion  were  just  tinging  the  tops  of  this  peculiar  formation,  and 
brought  out  conspicuously  the  metallic  colors  which  permeate 
these  rocks  in  a  multitude  of  crossing  and  recrossing  filons,  the 
whole  presenting  a  picturesqucness  seldom  to  be  found  among 
the  freaks  of  nature.     At  the  base  of  these  painted  rocks  wo 
found  water  in  suflicient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  men 
and  beasts,  and  immediately  made  the  necessary  preparations 
to  camp  there  that  night. 

"  The  most  interesting  feature  of  our  trip  is  now  to  be  told. 
Indian  nature,  from  time  immemorial,  has  always  been  noted 
for  the  superstitious  element  whicli  pervades  its  character. 
They  are  perfect  children  in  that  respect.  They  have  their 
bug-a-boos,  their  good  and  evil  spirits,  their  perennial  appear- 
ances of  ghosts,  and  their  medicine  man,  who  seems  to  exercise 
a  general  superintendency  over  the  supernatural.  One  of  tlioir 
beliefs  concerning  the  translation  of  the  spirit  into  another 
world  is,  that  the  soul  ascends  with  the  smoke  of  the  funeral 
pyre,  and  is  wafted  to  a  cave.  Sometimes  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased enters  the  body  of  a  coyote,  or  a  nobler  animal,  accord- 
ing to  his  rank ;  but  judging  from  the  number  of  coyotes  in 
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Arisona,  we  are  led  to  bcliuvo  ih.it  the  plebeian  eleiueut  pi' 
jjoaderates  largely  among  the  Apache  tribes,  aud  that  the  "hig 
cMefs"  are  tow  in  number.  Sometimes  It  so  far  materializes 
itself  as  to  be  Been  by  the  medicine  mao.  This  is  looked  upon 
as  a  good  omen,  and  portends  a  BucoeHsful  hunt  or  a  bountiful 
crop  of  Mexican  ponies  to  be  hereafter  stolen  from  the  valleys 
of  SoQora.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  guarded  by  an  immense  toad  or  a.  serpent. 

"Dnring  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  while  seated  around 
our  fires,  pell-mell  with  the  red-skins,  our  conversation  turned 
upon  Cochise  and  bk  probable  place  of  burial,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  this  caflon.  We  naturally  sought  the  informa- 
tion from  one  of  our  Indians,  who  spoke  English  passably, 
and  who  insinuated  that,  although  he  did  not  know  where  the 
great  chief  was  inhumed,  the  medicine  man  could,  nevertheless, 
show  us  a  cave,  not  far  distant,  which  Cochise's  spirit  had  se- 
lected for  its  abiding-place,  and  where  at  times  he  appeared  to 
his  countrymen,  and  advised  them  regarding  their  intended 
actions  and  movements.  One  of  the  brave  men  of  the  party 
immediately  contracted  with  the  medicine  man  to  show  us  to 
the  grave  for  half  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  slinging  our  Spencer 
carbines  over  our  shoulders,  five  told  him  to  proceed,  and  we 
Toold  follow.  Taking  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  led  us  back  into 
the  gulch,  three  or  four  Indians  following  us.  After  traveling 
a  few  hundred  yards,  we  suddenly  came  to  a  fissure  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  mountain  large  enough  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  a  human  being,  and  into  it  he  directed  his  steps,  the 
flickering  light  emitted  from  his  mesquite  torch  throwing  a  lu- 
rid glimmer  upon  the  rocks  around.  This  fissure  opened  gradu- 
ally into  a  cave  about  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  and  barely  of 
Bumcient  height  to  allow  us  to  stand  without  slightly  stooping. 
Planting  his  torch  in  the  middle  of  the  cave,  he  motioned  us 
to  stand  back  against  the  wall,  and  forming  with  his  compan- 
ions a  circle  around  the  torch,  commenced  a  mournful  incanta- 
tion, the  principal  words  of  which  seemed  to  be  "Hum  boo 
yay!"  whatever  that  may  have  meant  in  the  Apache  dialect. 
After  singing  a  few  verses  they  began  walking  around  the 
torch,  and  finally  started  into  a  little  dog-trot,  their  utterances 
increasing  in  rapidity  with  their  perambulation  around  the  fire. 
A  sudden  "Hughl"  from  the  medicine  man  caused  us  to  start, 
and  direct  our  attention  toward  the  side  of  the  cave,  to  which 
he  kept  pointing,  and  uttering  uncouth  sounds,  with  a  volubil- 
ity and  sharpness  that  was  deafening,  while  the  remiiinder  of 
yl^  Indians  kej)t  iheir  beads  bowed  down,  as  it  were,  in  a  timid. 
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and  respectful  attitude.  We  immediately  understood  that  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Apache  warrior  was  in  our  midst,  and  with 
a  bold  attempt  at  averting  a  slight  shudder,  strained  our  eyes 
into  the  darkness  beyond,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  apparition, 
which  seemed  to  Iiave  thrown  our  medicine  man  into  a  frenzied 
state,  which  could  barely  be  termed  human.  But  in  vain  did 
we  gaze.  To  the  unbelieving  Californian,  Cochise  showech 
liimself  not.  It  is  only  to  his  faithful  descendants  that  he 
deigns  to  appear  in  this  semi-ethereal  form,  to  depart  again 
and  "  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon."  Suddenly  our  medir 
cine  man  uttered  a  i)iercing  cry  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  sort 
of  convulsive  stupor.  The  incantation  was  over,  the  spirit  had 
vanished,  but  the  terrible  strain  had  had  its  effect,  and  the  con- 
jurer lay  prostrate  on  the  floor.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  for 
him  to  recuperate ;  and  taking  up  his  torch,  he  led  us  back  to 
the  open  air  Avithout  uttering  a  word,  a  cold  perspiration  moist- 
ening our  brows.  The  cool  air  of  the  night  was  a  pleasant 
substitute  for  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  cave,  and  having 
supped  full  of  horrors  we  returned  to  camp,  and  rolled  our- 
selves up  in  our  blankets  to  dream  of  Cochise. 

"The  next  day,  on  the  way  from  the  cafion  to  old  Santa  Cruz, 
our  Indians  killed  twelve  deer,  and  showed  them  to  us  with  a 
triumphant  smile  at  our  skepticism  in  disbelieving  the  power 
of  their  regretted  chief." 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  region  under  consideration  is  an  extensive  deposit  known 
as  the  Soda  Lake,  which  is  reported  as  150  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  is  certain  at  no  distant  day  to  become  of  commercial 
value,  and  will  not  then  prove  as  now,  a  mere  illusion  to  betray 
by  the  mirage  that  constantly  arises  in  the  morning,  the  inex- 
perienced traveler.     It  has  been  described  thus  : 

"  There  it  was,  sparkling  and  beautiful  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, Avith  its  Avliitc-capped  waves  lapping  the  shores,  skirted 
by  a  light  growth  of  forest  trees,  its  deep  blue  waters  affording 
a  refreshing  relief  from  the  dusty  plain  and  glaring  sunlight — 
;i  very  Will-o'-the-Wisp  to  the  weary,  thirsty  traveler." 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  Pima  County  is  of  an  interest- 
ing character.  Descriptions  of  Cam])s  Bowie  and  Grant  will  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  Arivaipa  valley  and  canon  are  likely 
to  be  the  center  of  a  considerable  mining  industry. 

The  town  of  Safford,  a  small  but  grooving  place,  is  to  be 
found  here,  and  Camp  Thomas  is  situated  on  the  Gila  river,  at 
a  ])oint  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Camp  Grant,  A.  T.,  by  the 
nearest  of  several  roads.   The  climate  there  (except  in  midsuns- 
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mer)  is  delightful ;  water  abundant  and  good,  both  in  river  and 
many  springs ;  wood  plenty  in  large  cottonwood  groves  along 
the  valleys ;  location  very  healthy ;  instances  of  sickness  ex- 
ceptional, and  not  severe ;  population,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, about  365.  Land  is  fertile  and  rich,  and  being  settled  by 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  population ;  rich  mines  being 
constantly  discovered,  and  many  in  course  of  development ; 
scenery  beautiful ;  the  town  is  laid  out  with  the  customary 
plaza ;  business  houses  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  dwell- 
ings on  the  north  and  south  sides ;  the  streets  are  wide,  nicely 
graded,  and  shaded  on  either  side  with  double  rows  of  tall 
cottonwoods.  There  are  valuable  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity, 
within  six  miles,  which  possess  medicinal  qualities.  The  eleva- 
tion is  about  3,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Arivaipa  cailon  has  its  head  about  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Camp  Grant,  and  twenty-five  miles  south  of  San  Car- 
los, and  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  to  its  junction  with  the 
San  Pedro  river  and  valley.  The  upper  twenty  miles  is  a  deep, 
wild  gorge,  with  steep  and  abrupt  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  from 
400  to  1,000  feet  in  height,  reaching  back  to  a  height  of  2,000 
feet.  The  cailon  has  been  cut  out  by  running  water  in  the 
long  ages  which  have  passed  away,  since  the  deposition  of  a 
drift  that  is  plainly  to  be  seen  is  mostly  a  conglomerate.  The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  cafion  is  a  cemented  conglomerate, 
and  the  lower  part  a  sandstone  conglomerate.  The  face  of  the 
cliffs,  the  angles,  the  side-canons,  the  jutting  and  overhanging 
cliffs,  are  worn  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  forms,  such  as  forts, 
towers,  churches,  houses,  thrones,  pulpits,  etc.,  which  meet  the 
eye  at  every  turn  for  miles.  At  many  points  in  this  Valley  are 
the  stone  foundation  walls  of  old  ruins,  surrounded  by  the 
same  mystery  attending  similar  remains  so  freely  scattered 
throughout  the  territory.  The  future  of  this  region  seems  to  be 
now  assured. 
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In  the  year  1700  Father  Kino  established  a  mission  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  post  of  Fort  Yuma,  upon  the  Cali- 
fornia side  of  the  Colorado  river,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  natives,  who,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
well  let  alone  until  1771,  when  Father  Garces  visited  the  Col- 
orado river,  and  subsequently,  in  1778,  with  others,  established 
two  missions — one  at  the  intersection  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado, 
on  the  site  of  Fort  Yuma,  and  another  nine  miles  below,  on 
the  same  bank.    In  1781  the  horses  of  a  score  of  soldiers  there 
stationed  did  some  damage  to   the  crops  of  the  natives,  who 
thought  there  was  insufficient  alertness   in  making  good  the 
damage ;  and  on   Sunday,  July  17th,  when   the  soldiers  and 
150  Spanish  people  were  nearly  all  at  mass,  the  Indians  took 
advantage  of  their  piety  to  send  the  men  where  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  secure  its   reward,  taking  away  the 
women  and  children  as  captives.     It  does  not  appear  that  any 
further  efforts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  occupy  this  re- 
gion; and  although  a  Catholic  missionary  had  explored  and 
described  it,  and  compiled  vocabularies  of  the  Yuma  and  Mo- 
jave  languages,  it  was  not  until  Gen.  Phil.  Kearney  marched 
his  command  through  the   Gila  valley  in  1 847,  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  that  something  of  the  country  began  to  be  known 
to  Americans.     The  gold  discoveries  in  California  following 
closely  on  the  American  acquisition  of  territory,  attracted  im- 
migrants to    the    Pacific    coast.     The   thirty-second   parallel 
route,  never  impeded  by  snow,  was  seen  to  have  great  advan- 
tages over  the  northern  route.     The  difficulty  of  crossing  the 
Colorado  was  obviated  in  1849  by  the  establishment  of  a  ferry 
by  Dr.  Lincoln  and  others^  near  the  present  site  of  Yuma,  the 
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Indians  of  which  tribe  were  at  first  friendly ;  but  partial  hos- 
tilities soon  grew  out  of  petty  thefts  by  them,  and  summary 
reprisals  by  the  emigrants.  The  difficulties  might  perhaps 
have  been  settled  but  for  the  arrival  of  John  Glanton  with  a 
party  of  Texans.  These  men  had  been  previously  engaged 
scalping  Apache  Indians,  under  contract  with  the  governments 
of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  but  are  said  to  have  been  rather  too 
impartial  in  their  selections  of  human  material,  not  caring  what 
races  or  tribes  the  scalps  came  from,  provided  the  disbursing 
officers  could  be  satisfied.  This  disposition  to  ignore  the 
"  color  line  "  having  rendered  them  unpopular  in  Mexico,  they 
came  to  Yuma,  and  went  into  partnership  with  Dr.  Lincoln  in 
the  business  of  ferriage ;  but  not  satisfied  with  the  liberal 
profits  thus  accruing,  they  added  to  it  the  robbery  and  murder 
of  emigrants,  which  they  attributed  to  the  Yuma  Indians; 
then  Glanton  killed  a  man  employed  by  the  Indians  to  run  an 
opposition  ferry,  which  caused  an  outbreak  that  resulted  in 
the  killing  of  all  except  three  persons ;  among  the  slain  were 
Glanton  and  Dr.  Lincoln.  On  July  11th,  1850,  Don  D.  Jaeger, 
Benjamin  Hartshorne  and  others  arrived  from  California,  and 
again  started  the  ferry,  over  which  sixty  thousand  people 
crossed  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  1850-51.  On  this  occasion 
the  lumber  for  the  ferry-boat  was  brought  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  across  the  desert  from  San  Diego,  and  the  ferry  was 
established  at  Pilot  Knob,  near  where  Hanlon's  ferry  is  now 
run.  They  made  money  until  November,  1851,  when  the 
ferry-men  were  attacked  and  driven  off  by  the  Yuma  Indians, 
"the  troops  from  the  post  having  been  withdrawn,  all  but  six 
men.  In  June  they  had  to  move  down  to  a  stockade  built  by 
the  ferry-men  near  Pilot  Knob ;  and  in  November  the  whole 
party  of  soldiers  and  ferry-men  retreated  to  San  Diego,  aban- 
doning the  Colorado  river  to  its  savage  proprietors.  In  forc- 
ing their  way  out,  Jaeger  was  shot  through  the  arm  with  two 
arrows,  and  under  the  ear  with  another,  which  pierced  his  head 
through  to  under  the  opposite  ear;  but  he  made  good  his 
escape  with  $600  in  gold. 

Many  Mexicans  in  Southern  California  who  were  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  results  of  the  Mexican  War,  instigated  a  coalition 
among  the  Indian  tribes  to  clean  out  the  American  settlers  and 
ranches,  from  the  Colorado  river  as  far  up  as  Santa  Barbara, 
which  necessitated  the  re-establishment  of  Fort  Yuma ;  and  in 
the  Spring  of  1852,  Heintzelman  and  Stoneman,  (who  both 
afterwards  became  famous  in  the  civil  war,  the  latter  having 
subsequently  commanded  the  Department  of  Arizona)  marched. 
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across  the  Colorado  desert  with  six  companies  for  that  porposei 
and  after  a  terrible  time  in  crossing,  from  rain  and  snow  in  the 
mountains,  reached  the  present  post  of  Yuma.  At  that  time 
Wilcox  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  in  a  sailing  vessel 
with  troops  and  sui)plies  from  San  Francisco ;  the  troops  were 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Derby,  ("  Phosnix  ")  better  known  as  a  wit 
than  a  soldier.  Our  feriy-nien  came  back,  and  again  turned  a 
tide  of  emigrants  over  this  route.  The  Indians,  however,  main- 
tained an  active  warfare  until  conquered  in  February,  1853, 
when,  under  the  protection  of  the  Fort,  the  village  of  CJolorado 
City  arose.  It  Avas  afterwards  designated  "  Arizona  City,"  and 
finally  included  in  Yuma.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Gadsden 
purchase  in  1854  that  the  present  site  of  Yuma  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  previous  to  which 
purchase  all  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Gila  belonged  to 
Mexico. 

Professor  Pumpelly  described  Yuma  in  1861,  as  follows: 
♦"This  place,  consisting  of  one  house,  had  a  curious  origin, 
which  was  told  to  me  by  a  friendf  who  Avas  also  the  founder. 
Soon  after  the  purchase  of  Arizona,  my  friend  had  organized 
a  party  and  explored  tlie  new  region.  Wishing  to  raise  capi- 
tal in  California  to  work  a  valuable  mine,  he  was  returning 
hithert  with  his  party,  when  they  reached  Colorado  river  at 
this  point.  The  ferry  belonged  to  a  German,  whose  fares  for 
the  party  would  have  amounted  to  about  $25.  Having  no 
money,  they  encamped  near  the  ferry  to  hold  a  council  over 
this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  Avlieu  my  friend,  with  the  ready 
wit  of  an  explorer,  hit  upon  the  ex])ediciit  of  paying  the  fer- 
riage in  city  lots.  Sotting  the  cngineer§  of  the  party,  and 
under  him  the  whole  force,  at  work  with  the  instruments,  amid 
a  great  display  of  signal-staffs,  they  soon  had  the  city  laid  out 
in  squares  and  streets,  and  represented  in  due  form  on  an  elab- 
orate map,  not  forgetting  water-lots  and  a  steam  feiTy.  At- 
tracted by  the  unusual  proceedings,  the  owner  of  the  ferry 
crossed  the  river,  and  l)egan  to  interrogate  the  busy  surveyors, 
by  whom  he  was  referred  to  my  friend.  On  learning  from  that 
gentleman  that  a  city  was  being  founded  so  near  to  his  own 
land,  the  German  became  interested ;  and  as  the  great  future 
of  the  place  was  unfolded  in  glowing  terms,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  steam  ferry  for  the  increasing  trade  dwelt  upon,  he  b^ 
came  enthusiastic  and  began  negotiations  for  several  lots.    The 
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resnlt  was  the  sale  of  a  small  part  of  the  embryo  city,  and 
the  transportation  of  the  whole  party  over  in  part  payment  for 
one  lot." 

The  ferry-man  was  the  well-known  Don  Diego  Jaeger.  J.  Ross 
Browne  described  him  in  his  pleasantest  vein  in  1863,  as  fol- 
lows :  "A  German  by  birth,  a  frontiers-man  by  instinct,  Don 
Diego  abandoned  the  haunts  of  civilization  fourteen  years  ago 
and  settled  here  among  the  savages.  Many  a  hard  rub  has  he 
had  for  his  life  during  the  years  of  trouble  with  the  Yumas. 
Industry,  energy,  and  perseverance  prevailed  over  all  difficult- 
ies ;  and  in  time  prosperity  rewarded  his  trials.  *  *  When 
the  burning  suns  of  the  Colorado  wilted  every  other  man  down 
to  a  state  of  inanity,  who  was  it  that  always  remained  fresh 
and  vigorous,  and  brimful  of  enterprise?  —  the  irrepressible, 
the  irresistible  Don  Diego !  I  say  irresistible  advisedly ;  for 
his  only  fault  lias  been  an  overruling  devotion  to  the  fair  sex, 
upon  whom  he  has  squandered  his  money,  even  as  the  prodigal 
oi  old.  But  he  is  now  the  happy  husband  of  a  charming  So- 
noranian  lady,  Doiia  Cloena,  wliose  fascinations  have  at  length 
subdued  his  erratic  heart,  and  his  children  are  even  as  the  ap- 
ples of  his  eyes.  Rich  in  experience,  rich  in  ranches,  rich  m 
silver  mines,  rich  in  family — long  live  Don  Diego !" 

Soon  after  the  permanent  reoccupation  of  the  post,  boats 
were  hauled  rather  than  towed  up  the  river  from  the  mouth  to 
the  Fort ;  then  one  or  two  little  side-wheel  steamers  were  built 
on  the  river,  out  of  which  grew  the  Colorado  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  The  first  steamer  making  the  trip  from  the  Gulf  of 
California  to  Yuma  landing,  arriving  on  December  3rd,  1852, 
was  the  Uncle  Sarti^  owned  and  commanded  by  Captain  Turn- 
bull,  by  which  steamer  the  post  was  supplied  until  June  24th, 
1853,  when  run  ashore  a  few  miles  below  the  post  and  aban- 
doned. Her  first  trip  uj)  occupied  fourteen  days,  being  much 
impeded  by  an  earthquake  which  changed  the  channel  of  the 
river.  She  returned  in  fifteen  hours,  and  made  the  next  up  trip 
in  three  days.  On  January  18th,  1854,  Captain  George  A.  John- 
son, of  the  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Company,  reached  Yuma 
with  the  60-ton  side-wheel  steamer  named  General  Jesup^  after 
the  then  Quartermaster-General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
since  which  time  the  river  has  been  regularly  navigated  by 
steamers ;  but  until  1872  freight  for  Arizona  was  shipped  from 
San  Francisco  in  brigs  and  schooners  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  transferred  to  barges,  which  were 
towed  up  to  Yuma  by  stern-wheel  steamboats.  In  1872  a  regu- 
lar line  of  ocean  steamers  was  established  by  the   Colorado 
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Steam  Navigation  Comjiany  through  from  San  Francisco  to 
Yuma  via  the  Gulf  of  Calif oniiii,  which  continued  until  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  reached  the  river  in  the  Spring  of 
1877.  The  General  Jes^up  was  the  first  steamer  to  ascend  the 
river  above  Yuma,  leaving  Yuma  on  her  first  trip  on  January 
2d,  1858,  under  the  above  commander,  and  reaching  a  point 
twenty  miles  above  the  present  site  of  Hardyville.  Frank 
McBride,  one  of  her  crew,  is  still  on  the  river.  On  her  retom 
trip  she  met  the  Explorer^  a  little  stern-wheeler  used  by  Lien- 
tenant  Ives  in  his  exploration  of  the  river.  At  this  time  no 
white  men  lived  above  Yuma,  and  the  fuel  was  gathered  as 
they  went  along.  The  Indians  on  this  occasion  manifested  no 
hostility.  The  original  Colorado  was  the  only  other  steamer 
plying  between  Yuma  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  On  her 
down  trip  the  Jcsup  ran  on  a  large  rolling  stone,  sank  just  above 
Chimney  Peak,  was  raised  by  the  Colorado  and  towed  down  to 
Yuma.  Barges  were  not  used  until  Captain  True  worthy  came 
with  the  Esmeralda^  since  which  freight  is  seldom  carried  on 
the  river  any  other  way  than  on  barges  towed  by  steamboat. 

For  some  years  after  the  rcoccupation  of  the  Fort,  the  town 
gained  but  slowly  in  size  and  importance,  the  Yuma  Indians, 
though  conquered,  making  things  uncomfortable  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  Fort  until  1857,  when  kindness  succeeded  where 
force  had  failed.  The  Yumas  in  that  year  made  a  coalition 
with  the  Mojaves  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  simultaneously 
and  in  concert  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  200  miles  up  the  Gila. 
The  Mojaves  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  time,  and  the 
attacking  force  of  the  Yumas  were  rewarded  for  their  punctu- 
ality by  extermination,  only  two  of  the  party  succeeding  in  re- 
turning to  the  Colorado  with  the  intelligence,  on  receiving 
which  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  in  a  frenzy  of  grief,  killed  the 
horses  of  their  lost  ones,  and  cast  nearly  all  of  food,  clothing, 
etc.,  which  they  possessed  into  the  fire  kindled  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  the  horses,  as  they  were  unable  to  cremate,  as  custom- 
ary, the  remains  of  their  dead  relatives.  The  remainder  of  the 
tribe  would  thus  have  died  of  starvation,  but  for  food  distribut- 
ed to  them  from  the  commissary  supplies  at  Fort  Yuma  by 
Major  lleintzelman,  then  post  commandant,  since  which  time 
the  Yumas  have  been  continuously  peaceful.  These  improved 
conditions  led  to  a  more  general  occupation  of  the  county,  and 
consequently  promoted  the  growth  of  the  town.  Then  came 
discoveries  of  gold  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  1861-2 
Yuma  was  very  prosperous,  until  in  the  latter  year  it  was 
washed  away  by  an  unprecedented  freshet  on  the  Gila,  the 
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water  standing  nearly  twenty  foet  deep  on  a  ranch  in  t3ie  Sila 
bottom  JQSt  noovc  the  town.  It  wn«  soon  rebnilt,  and  in  1864 
an  extensive  Quartermaater's  depot  was  erected  on  the  Arizona 
side  by  Captain  William  B.  Hooper,  A.  Q.  M.  Vols.,  Yuma 
being  then  tiie  distributing  depot  for  the  military  poBta  in  Ari- 
zona. The  depot  was  bnrned  in  1867,  and  at  once  rebuilt  by 
Captain  W.  B.  Hughea.  Major  Hooper,  on  his  resignation 
Irom  the  aervice,  entered  into  mercautile  business  in  Yuma,  in 
which  he  continued  with  succeaa  nntil  he  sold  out  to  James  M. 
Barney,  previously  a  merchant  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Watsonville, 
Califoi-uia,  ruined  by  the  drought  of  1863-4,  when  he  came  to 
Yuma,  engaged  in  freighting,  and  waa  afterwards  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Quartcnnaater's  depot,  whoae  employees  were  then 
numbered  by  hundreds.  At  one  period  900  mules  were  kept 
there,  the  Quartermaster's  Department  then  doing  the  freights 
ing,  which  for  some  years  past  has  been  done  by  contract.  Mr. 
Barney  subseqaently  became  a  partner  of  Hooper's,  whom  he 
afterwards  bought  out.  Within  a  brief  period  he  baa  par- 
chaaed  a  large  interest  in  the  Silver  King  mine,  paying  origi- 
nally $300,000  for  it.  That  ia  what  befell  him  in  consequence 
of  paving  been  driven  out  of  California  by  drought  I 

-In  1870  the  county  seat  was  removed  from  La  P»b  to  Yuma, 
In  1873  the  first  judicial  hanging  in  the  territory  took  place 
here.  In  1877,  on  an  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  territorial  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $ii3,000,  which  realized 
$21,265.62  currency,  a  penitentiary  waa  commenced,  now  so 
far  completed  (the  money  having  been  all  expended)  as  to 
accommodate  twelve  or  fifteen  prisoners;  a  large  ]x>rtion  of 
the  cjpenditure  having  been  incurred  to  facilitate  future  work 
contingent  upon  further  appropriations.  In  May,  1877,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  reached  the  California  bank  of  the 
Colorado,  and  in  the  fali  months  of  the  same  year  their  bridge 
was  completed  to  the  town.  The  draw-bridge  is  a  Howe  truss, 
187  feet  in  length,  can  be  pulled  around  by  one  man,  and  is 
provided  with  machinery  by  which  it  can  bo  opened  and  closed 
m  leas  than  thi-ee  minutes.  It  is  eoinposed  of  six  spans,  of 
eighty  leet  each,  on  piers  of  sevent-cen  cedar  piles,  each  driven 
to  a  depth  of  twenty-six  to  thirty-two  feet.  Every  span  is  an 
independent  truss  in  itself.  The  effect  of  the  resistance  pre- 
sented by  the  piers  is  to  deepen  the  river  channel  to  eighteen 
feet,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  benefit  to  the  navigation  of 
iho  river. 

The  railroad  company  has  fitted  up  an  ice-house  in  their  new 
warehouse.     Their  cars  have  been  supplied  with  ioe  brought 
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from  Fort  Laramie,  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  oompanj  mj 
secure  a  surplus  for  sale  to  citizens. 

Yuma  is  178  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Point  Isfr  • 
bel,  eight  miles  above  the  line  of  Lower  California^  twenty  m!M 
above  that  of  Sonora,  and  126  feet  above  sea  level;  the  river  is 
about  500  feet  in  width  at  the  town;  the  population  was,  at  the 
census  of  July,  1876,  1,500,  but  is  probably  now  over  2,000; 
the  business  done  being  extensively  and  heavily  wholesale,  is 
much  larger  than  the  population  indicates  —  probably  equal 
to  that  transacted  in  an  'average  Califomian  town  of  six 
times  its  extent.  Tlie  Sentinel  represents  the  press  efifeet- 
ively,  notwithstanding  that  the  intense  heat  of  the  olimate 
might  be  supposed  incompatible  with  intellectual  brilliancy; 
but,  as  will  be  hereinafter  set  forth,  heat  on  the  Colorado  and 
its  adjoining  deserts  is  peculiar  in  its  workings.  Thoiu^  the 
thermometer  here  during  some  months  of  the  year  runs  fmcgiAy 
above  100  degrees,  the  natural  location  of  Yuma,  aided  by  rail- 
road facilities,  is  such  that  its  population  and  trade  must  largely 
increase  with  the  settlement  of  Arizona,  at  further  extent  of 
railroad  construction. 

Yuma  as  a  sanitarium  begins  to  attract  much  attention.  Hie 
most  competent  of  medical  authority  unite  in  declaring  that  for 
bronchial,  lung,  and  kidney  diseases  it  is  almost  unapproach- 
able. Dr.  Loryea,  of  the  Hammam  Baths,  San  Francisco,  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  hu- 
man system,  is  enraptured  with  the  hygienic  qualities  of  the 
climate.  Sun-baths  can  be  obtained  with  ease,  the  nights  are 
delicious,  and  the  steady,  unbroken  thermometrical  range  for 
the  fall  and  winter  months  must  make  it  unapproachable. 

Ehrenberg  is  the  only  other  town  of  importance  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  mineralo- 
gist, Herman  Ehrenberg,  who  had  become  interested  in  mines 
in  the  vicinity,  but  was  murdered  at  a  station  on  the  Colorado 
desert,  California.  The  town — ^then  designated  Mineral  city- 
was  founded  by  an  association  in  March,  1863,  of  which  Her- 
man Ehrenberg  was  elected  surveyor.  The  route  to  the  placer 
mines  discovered  in  1862-3  laid  through  La  Paz,  six  miles 
above  Ehrenberg.  But  at  a  later  date  a  wagon  road  was 
opened  leaving  La  Paz  to  the  north,  starting  from  Mineral  city, 
which  in  1867  was  again  laid  out  and  surveyed  as  the  town  of 
Ehrenberg.  A  ferry  was  established  here  as  far  back  as  1862, 
but  the  new  town  amounted  to  very  little  until  1869  or  1870, 
when  there  was  a  movement  to  it  from  La  Paz,  the  decay  of 
which  was  partly  caused  by  the  working  out  of  placer  nunes, 
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and  A  flliange  in  the  river  which  left  it  wltliout  a  lauding ;  also 
the  change  in  the  lioe  of  travel,  and  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  in  the  latter  year.  Ehreuberg  is  130  miles  above  Yuma. 
TIu3  California  and  Arizona  stage  line  here  crosBes  tho  river  on 
ibo  route  from  Dos  Palmas,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  Wioken- 
bui^  and  Prescott,  another  atage  from  Wickenburg  leaving  for 
PhcQuix,  and  connecting  with  the  southern  line.  Here,  too,  is 
landed  from  the  river  eteamers  the  freight  for  Preacott,  (haul- 
ing of  which  costs  four  and  a  halt  to  five  cents  per  pound)  and 
other  interior  points.  The  town  oonsista  of  one  atra^ling 
street  of  adobe  houses  facing  the  river,  and  contains  about  500 
inhabitants.  It  contains  several  large  branch-busineas  houses, 
Unong  them  being  one  of  James  M.  Barney. 

Castle  Dome  landing  is  about  thirty  miles  above  Yuma,  and 
Sfteeu  from  the  Castle  Dome  mines.  There  is  a  smelting  fur- 
nace here,  and  argentiferous  and  copper  ores  are  shipped  from 
here  to  San  Francisco.  Gila  city,  twenty-four  miles  above 
Yuma,  oq  the  Gila  river,  will  probably  become  of  some  Import- 
ance on  account  of  a  revival  of  its  placers,  partly  by  new  dis- 
coveries, and  partly  from  recent  operations  undertaken  on  the 
river  bed.  For  a  time  it  bad  an  active  history,  having  once 
been  the  seat  of  a  vigorous  placer  camp.  It  is  now  the  first 
station  out  from  Yuma  on  the  overland  stage  road. 

In  Mojave  county  the  first  town  reached  is  Aubrey  Landing, 
235  miles  above  Yuma,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Bill  Williams 
river,  which  divides  Yuma  from  Mojave  county.  Here  freight 
is  landed  for  the  southern  portion  of  Mojave  county,  inulnd^ 
IDS  supplies  to  and  exports  from  the  McCracken  and  Signal 
mines,  the  "Planet"  copper  mine,  south  of  the  Bill  Williams 
river,  the  mines  and  towns  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  its  tributa> 
ries,  and  those  of  tlie  Cedar  Valley  District.  It  is  expected  by 
some  that  the  freight  for  Prescott  will  soon  come  by  the  way 
of  Aubrey,  instead  of  by  Ehrenbci^. 
"Planet  town  is  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Aubrey.  The 
McCracken  mine  is,  from  Aubrey,  twenty-three  miles  direct 
and  thirty  miles  via  Planet.  There  are  over  100  persons  em- 
ployed and  resident  at  the  McCracken. 

A  few  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Big  Sandy  Creek 
with  Bill  Williams  river,  are  the  twin  towns  of  Virginia  City 
and  Signal,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the  McCracken  ^id 
Signal  mines.  The  basis  of  Virginia  City  is  the  new  McCracken 
twenty-stamp  mill,  which  will  probably  be  in  full  operation  by 
the  time  this  work  is  published,  and  is  expected  to  crush  daily 
BBVenty  to  eighty  tons  of  ore.    A  population  of  600  to  700  is 
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claimed  for  this  place,  none  of  whom,  willing  and  able  to  worii:, 
are  idle. 

Below  Yir^nia  City,  half  a  mile,  is  Lyonsville,  saroastioallT 
said  by  Virginians  to  '^  consist  of  one  house  to  be  built,  and 
the  skeleton  of  a  corral."  Immediately  north  of  the  mesa  on 
which  Virginia  City  is  located,  is  the  Mexican  settlement  of 
Tortilla  Flat,  of  which  the  leading  industries  are  said  to  be 
raising  water-melons,  making  adobes,  and  keeping  bit  saloons. 
North  of  the  fiat  again  rises  a  broad  and  almost  level  mesa 
on  which  Signal  city,  half  a  mile  from  Virginia  city,  is  built, 
but  the  intermediate  ground  is  said  to  be  rapidly  filling  up. 
Signal  city  is  based  upon  the  mill  of  the  Signal  mine,  here 
located,  which  was  completed  on  September  25th,  1877,  and 
expected  to  crush  sixty  tons  of  ore  daily.  Four  or  &Ye  miles 
above,  on  the  Big  Sandy,  is  Greenwood,  where  a  ten-stamp 
mill  has  for  some  time  been  working  ores  from  the  McGrabken 
mine,  from  which  it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant. 

North  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  in  this  county,  obtaining 
their  supplies  and  making  their  shipments  via  HardyviUe,  the 
present  head  of  navigation,  is  a  group  of  mining  towns  or 
camps,  on  both  slopes  of  the  Cerbat  Mountains.  Cerbat,  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Hardyville,  contains  about  100  inhabitants.  At 
Mineral  Park,  the  county  seat,  six  miles  north  of  Cerbat,  there 
is  a  five-stamp  quartz  mill,  and  a  population  of  about  200. 
The  water  here  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  unpalatable 
minerals  that  the  supply  for  drinking  has  to  be  brought  from  a 
canon  some  few  miles  distant.  Chloride  Flat,  six  miles  north 
of  Mineral  Park,  had  two  smelting  furnaces  several  years  ago ; 
there  are  several  gold  mines  in  its  vicinity,  and  some  indica- 
tions of  cinnabar  in  the  district.  These  i)laces  are  all  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Cerbat  range.  There  is  a  mining  village 
at  Stockton  Hill,  on  the  east  slope,  and  another  of  about  100 
inhabitants  at  the  Hackberry  mine,  east  of  the  Peacock  Moun- 
tains, which  terminates  the  list  of  centers  of  population  m 
Mojave  county. 

On  May  30th,  18G4,  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  Granite 
creek,  Yavapai  county,  and  a  town  was  established  thereon 
named  Prescott,  "  in  honor  of  the  eminent  American  writer, 
and  standard  authority  upon  Aztec  and  Spanish- American  his- 
tory." The  site  thus  selected  is  near  the  intersection  of  the  34th 
parallel  of  latitude  with  the  112th  of  longitude.  The  streets 
all  run  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  A  like  excel- 
lence of  judgment  was  shown  by  its  founders  in  naming  the 
streets  after  persons  identified  with  the  former  or  present  his- 
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^tory  of  the  territory,  snch  as  Moutezuma,  Cortcz,  Marina,  Aliir- 
con,  Coroiiado,  Whipple,  Aubrey,  Leroiix,  Walker,  Laird,  etc. 
.  Its  broa<l  streets  reach  out  from  a  central  plaza,  giving  ample 
Bpace,  and  avoiding  that  density  of  structure  and  populatiou 
vbtch  §0  jeopardize  tlie  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  our 
Ifti^  citieB.  The  buildings  are  of  stone,  brick,  and  pine. 
Bricks  are  worth  H2  per  thousand ;  lumber,  from  ^25  to  |86. 
Thiwe  is  a  mah,  blind  and  moulding  factory,  a  planing  mill,  sev- 
eral saw  milts,  brick  yards,  and  lime  kilns,  two  public  halls,  two 


newspapers,  two  hotels,  several  boarding  honses,  twenty-five 
stores,  two  drug  stores,  twenty  saloons,  three  breweries,  and 
over  twenty  lawyers.  The  weight  of  goods  sold  every  month 
at  the  stores  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  500,no0  pounds  per 
month;  one  firm  in  one  mogth  shipped  99,973  pounds^  on 
which  the  freight  charges  amounted  to  t8,0(iO.  Eight  of  the 
larger  business  lionacs  carry  in  store  from  $20,000  to  $100,000 

H      eaoh,     A  new  bank  building  has  recently  been  ooraploted,  72 

L    feet  by  2d  feet  5  inches. 
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Presoott  is  really  a  homelike  place,  and  would  be  oonsidered 
BO  anywhere.  Climate  requires  one  either  to  live  in  or  oot 
of  doors.  In  Prescott,  with  high  altitude,  cool,  even  raw,  chUl 
evenings,  its  sul>Alpine  flora,  and  the  other  indications  of  a 
decidedly  temperate  region,  one  must  really  live  in  doors.  In 
Tucson  Uie  reverse  is  almost  true.  There  are  no  adobes  here. 
There  are  a  few  log  dwellings — reminiscences  of  *  earlier  days; 
but  the  large  majority  of  buildings  are  of  frame,  some  busi- 
ness places  being  of  brick,  with  a  few  residences  also.  Really, 
and  without  flattery  of  any  kind,  Presoott  is  a  very  attractive 
town*.  It  is  situated  in  a  small  valley,  or  basin,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  more  or  less  elevated  mountain  ranges.  In  the 
center  of  the  town  is  a  large  plaza,  now  bare,  but  which  is  to 
be  occupied  at  no  distant  day  by  county  buildings,  for  which 
$G0,000  has  already  been  voted.  Yavapai  county,  of  which 
Prescott  is  the  county  seat,  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  not  only 
the  largest  in  area,  but  the  best  populated  of  the  five  into 
which  the  ten-itory  is  now  divided.  It  claims  about  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants. 

The  vicinity  of  Prescott  offers  ample  facilities  for  graadng 
purposes.  The  hill  and  mountain  sides,  far  up  to  the  pine  and 
cedar  belt,  are  covered  with  the  bunch  grass— quayotto  or 
black  grama.  The  soil  is  more  moist  than  to  the  south  or  north. 
It  is  arid  and  desolate  in  both  directions  to  some  extent.  Sheep 
do  better  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bill  Williams  mountains,  por- 
tions of  the  Rio  Colorado-Chiquito,  the  famous  San  Francisco 
mountains  and  the  vicinity  of  Mineral  Park  and  the  Hualapais 
than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Prescott.  Thereabouts  the 
cattle  ranges  are  good  and  ranches  arc  quite  plenty.  Timber 
— ^pine  in  plenty,  cedar  and  dwarf  oak  to  some  extent — is  found 
everywhere.  This  j)ortiou  of  Arizona  and  north  of  it  will  be 
the  chief  source  of  timber  supi)ly. 

On  the  northern  spur  of  the  ^bradshaw  or  Silver  range,  one 
of  the  b6st  metalliferous  formations  of  northern  Arizona,  Pres- 
cott sits  in  pleasant  security,  cxi)ccting  prosperity  and  believ- 
ing herself  the  favored  town  of  this  wonderful  territory.  Its 
altitude  is  G,318  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  a  stranger  soon 
appreciates  the  fact.  The  landscai)e  is  as  marked  and  massive, 
but  yet  its  features  are  smaller  and  must  be  taken  more  in  de- 
tail, than  in  the  southern  towns.  There  is  not  the  same  marvel- 
ous scope  of  vision,  and  hardly  as  many  wonderful  effects  of 
color-tone  and  distance.  Still,  the  artist's  eye  may  readily  find 
materials  for  captivating  pictures,  even  if  he  cannot  make  the 
range  so  large  as  at  Tucson  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz, 
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e  the  bold  and  well  defined  peaira  and  eeirated  summita 
the  Banta  RitnB  look  down  in  lusty  beauty  on  the  one  hand, 
Rod  the  bald,  bold  outlines  of  the  S:ia  Coyetano  or  Atostioso 
moantainti  hem  in  the  other.  Towards  the  north  the  little 
l^in  or  plateau  on  which  Preacott  nestles  opens  into  a  broad 
iweep  of  plain,  on  whiuh  Furt  Whipple  is  located,  and  ^iofs 
whicti  the  rieion  takes  in  on  the  cnat  tliu  sawlike  summits  of  tlio 
Priota  range,  with  the  bold  outlines  of  Granite  j>eak  to  the 
west  thereof,  while  still  further  to  the  south  and  west  are  bUis 
outlines  of  the  St.  Marie  mountnins,  from  the  midst  of  which 
Hope  Peak  liftd  its  bold  head  in  the  hazy  distanoe.  To  the 
north  and  east  again  the  eye  glancing  over  Prescott  plains  rests 
on  the  sweeping  lines  of  the  Blaok  Hills,  whose  soathern  ex- 
tremity comes  down  almost  to  the  town  limits  on  the  east. 
Overtopping  these  and  at  least  seventy  miles  distant,  in  a  di- 
rect line,  can  be  seen  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  snow-cov- 
ered for  several  months  in  the  year.  To  the  south  the  view  is 
almost  a  closed  one,  as  the  Braidsliaw  range  rises  boldly  in  that 
direction.  Looking  down  over  the  town,  as  if  proteotingly, 
towers  a  singularly  bold  peak  or  rock  formation  known  as 
Thumb  Butte.  It  takes  itij  name  from  a  huge  pile  of  rock  on 
its  uortbem  end,  which  looking  directly  down  on  the  vills^ 
below,  appears  to  be  n  gigantic  hand  doubled  close,  and  on  the 
top  of  this  closed  band  there  appears  to  be  a  huge  thumb, 
slightly  bent,  the  end  of  which  lies  toward  the  totvu.  Behind 
this  iieculiar  formation  there  is  a  small  table  land,  across  the 
sonth  end  of  which  are  nnmistaknble  evidences  of  a  wall,  used, 
without  doubt,  for  the  purposes  of  dofeuse.  There  are  some 
appearances  left  of  approai^hcs  up  this  rock  and  of  cavc-dwfiU- 
ings  on  the  top.  As  to  the  cost  and  south  of  the  town,  a  line 
of  defense  works,  so  irregular  and  broken  as  hardly  to  be  fol- 
lowed, has  been  made  out,  it  would  seem  certiun  that  the  site 
of  Prescotl  was  also  that  of  a  town  or  post,  once  occupied  by 
the  people  who  cultivated  centuries  since  the  valleys  of  the 
Gila,  Salina,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Cruz,  the  Rio  Verde,  Rio  Pran- 
cisco,  the  Colorado-Chiquito,  Agua  Fria,  and  other  streams, 
leaving  as  proofs  of  their  industry  and  skill  the  evidences  of 
old  towns  at  the  Casa  Grande  and  near  the  Tempe  and  Phcemx, 
on  the  Salt  river,  as  well  as  many  other  signs  of  their  extent 
and  character. 

The  flora  and  timber  of  the  neighborhood  are  decidedly  those 
of  the  temperate  zone.  As  befits  the  iiltitude,  there  is  a  clear, 
cold,  gray  tone  in  the  atmosphere,  which  lends  a  peculiar  charm 
of   ita  OWD  to  the  surrounding  landscape.      The  great  pines 
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which  clothe  the  mountain  sides  almost  lu  their  lops  J  ^^ 
still  night  with  that  low,  soaghing'wiDil-maBio  that  b.is  stM^an 
indescribable  though  nielaiiuholy  charm.  The  niuirisf  and  auD- 
Bet,  eepeoially  the  latter,  drnpe  the  tall  ridges  and  high  neaka  ' 
in  a  Tttriety  of  Btriking  hnos,  while  the  deep,  serrated^  sidai  of 
the  nvige  lend  deep  shadows  wherewith  to  tone  the  piature. 
In  the  midst  of  them,  close  to  the  ^onnd,  broods  the  peaeeAd 
town.  It  has  more  hopes  than  reulization,  more  prospects  than 
prosperity,  yet  it  is  thriving  and  busy, 

A  short  distance  to  the  north,  not  over  a  mile,    lies  Vtat 
Whipple,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Arisoni, 


and  the  most  important  port,  as  it  is  very  nearly  one  of  the 
oldest,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory.  The  presence 
of  General  Kautz  and  llio  other  officers,  etc.,  of  hcadqn.-u-C«n^ 
tends  to  malte  Prcscott  attractive.  As  to  the  cost  of  living, 
board,  etc.,  honscs  rent  in  Prescott  from  |1^  to  J90  |ier  month. 
Board  can  lie  had  for  from  #8  to  SIO  per  week.  It  is,  however, 
possible  for  men  who  choose  to  "  bach  "  to  live  on  thirty  to  fifty 
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cents  per  day.  Groceries  are  generally  high.  The  long  dis- 
tance from  the  railroad  and  the  high  rate  of  wagon  transporta- 
tion causes  this.  Beef  is  25  cents  per  pound  ;  bacon  35  cents; 
hams,  37^  cents;  bread,  20  cents  ])er  loaf;  flour,  California, 
$12  per  100  pounds,  Arizona,  $10,  New  Mexico,  $10;  potatoes, 
6  to  8  cents  per  pound.  In  the  vicinity  of  Prescott  are  nu- 
merous ranches,  where  potatoes,  celery,  asparagus,  etc.,  are 
raised.  Cows  do  well.  Nutritious  feed  can  be  found  for  ten 
months  in  the  year.  Good  grazing  on  government  land  can  be 
found.  Milk,  20  cents  per  quart ;  butter,  75  cents  to  $1  per 
pound.  The  chief  sheep  ranges  of  the  county  are  those  on 
the  Little  Colorado,  Verde  and  Agua  Fria  valleys  —  grass  the 
year  round.  Miners'  wages  are  $4  per  day  for  flrst-class  men ; 
balance  $2  per  day  and  board.  Carpenters,  $6 ;  blacksmiths, 
$5  and  board;  painters  the  same;  wagon-makers,  $5  to  $8; 
laborers,  $2  to  $3 ;  ranchmen,  $30  to  $40  per  month  and  board. 

The  climate  in  the  vicinity  of  Prescott  is  delightful  most  of 
the  year.  Snow  falls  during  the  winter,  but  disappears  very  rapid- 
ly. Sleighing  is  almost  impossible.  Perhaps  for  one  or  two  days 
in  the  middle  of  winter  the  snow  lies  long  enough  for  a  short 
ride,  but  not  very  often.  During  July  and  August  the  middle 
of  the  day  is  warm,  but  in  the  shade  there  is  always  a  breeze 
blowing,  and  it  is  cool.  Prescott  can  boast  of  the  finest  school 
building  of  this  or  any  other  sister  territory.  It  is  of  brick, 
with  recitation  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  large  audience 
room  above.  The  building  cost  $20,000,  and  was  erected  under 
the  direction  of  ex-Governor  Saftbrd,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools.  The  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance  aver- 
ages 150.  They  have  two  teachers,  Mr.  and  Miss  Sherman,  who 
are  very  efficient.  There  are  three  churches — Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Methodist  Episcopal  South,  and  the  Presbyterian.  The 
Reverend  A.  Gilmore,  Post-chaplain  at  Fort  Whipple,  occasion- 
ally officiates  at  one  of  the  churches  in  the  evening. 

There  is  also  the  Prescott  Library  Association,  composed  of 
leading  citizens,  which  has  a  good  building  on  Cortez  street, 
with  a  public  reading-room  containing  over  fifty  newspapers 
from  all  points,  (including  the  Post^  daily  and  weekly)  and  a 
library  of  263  volumes.  The  officers  are  :  Paul  Weber,  Presi- 
dent, and  John  Lloyd,  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  associa- 
tion is  free  from  debt,  owns  its  premises,  is  fairly  patronized, 
was  established  by  voluntary  contributions  from  citizens  of 
Prescott,  and  is  maintained  by  contributions  and  entertain- 
ments ;  progressive  in  character  and  liberal  in  management. 

In  addition  to  the  railroad  to  Dos  Palmas  there  is  the  Paxiifia 
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Coast  Steamship  Comjiany,  whose  rates  are :  San  Francisco  to 
Santa  Monica,  cabin,  811 ;  Ktoernge,  $9.  Santa  Monica  to  Los 
Angeles,  $1.  Los  Angeles  to  Dos  Palnias,  by  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  first-class,  $13.10. 

Prescott  has  a  resident  ])opulation  of  about  four  thousand. 
The  village  taxes  for  1877  amounted  to  $7,000,  besides  village 
licenses.  The  capital  of  the  territory  was  first  located  at  Pres- 
cott in  1864,  removed  to  Tucson  in  1867,  and  back  again  to 
this  place  in  1877.  The  business  firms  of  this  place  are  doing 
the  largest  business  in  the  territory,  an<l  the  directory  wlu(£ 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  appendix  of  this  work  is  in  proof  of 
the  fact. 

The  almost  failure  now  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  route 
leaves  Prescott  out  of  the  ])robability  of  being  on  a  continen- 
tal road.  To  what  then  will  it  look  V  An  active  development 
of  great  resources;  to  the  fact  that  the  region  round  about wiD 
sustain  a  considerable  population,  and  to  the  wise  encourage' 
ment  of  a  system  of  narrow-gauge  raih'oads,  by  which  the  val- 
leys, etc.,  of  the  great  Colorado  ]jlateau  can  be  traversed.  Bw 
Mormon  road  south  to  St.  George,  Utah,  will  be  pushed 
through  Arizona  by  the  Union  Pacific  people,  who  now  own  it| 
and  who  are  determined  to  construct  a  line  direct  to  the  Golf 
of  California,  via  Arizona  and  Sonora,  to  Guaymas.  Such  8 
road  would  not  pass  to  the  cast  of  Prescott.  The  general 
direction  of  such  a  line  must  be  south-east  to  Tucson,  or  near 
it,  and  then  down  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Anna  to  Sonora. 
The  route  to  Guaymas  is  already  surveyed.  Sucli  a  road  will 
materially  help  Prescott,  biit  must  still  more  largely  tend  to 
make  Tucson  a  groat  railroad  center.  This  will  be  still  further 
increased  by  the  splendid  mining  developments  which  theTyu- 
dall  and  Aztec  districts,  the  Arivaca  and  Santa  liitas  in  gener- 
al, will  surely  show  at  an  early  day. 

The  only  other  towns  definitely  known  at  present  in  the 
county  are  those  of  Alexandra,  in  the  Peck  mining  district,  to 
which  a  good  road  is  now  constructed,  and  a  small  settlement 
growing  up  about  or  near  Camp  Verde,  to  the  east  of  Prescott. 
There  are  some  hamlets  with  a  few  inhabitants,  and  a  store  or 
two,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  j)rosperous  mining  districts. 
At  the  Clifton  copper  mines,  on  the  border  of  New  Mexico, 
there  is  a  population  of  about  three  liundred  persons. 

Phoenix,  the  county  seat  of  Maricopa  county,  is  about  two 
miles  north  from  Salt  river,  and  is  the  business  center  of  that 
highly  productive  valley.  It  is  also  within  thirty  miles  of  im- 
portant mining  districts  to  the  east.     It  was  laid  off  as  a  town 
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t  1868,  nod  now  has  six  or  more  stores,  threo  flouring  mill; 
n  and  near)  a  good  imblic  school,  and  other  advantngeB.     The 
fconscs  are  nearly  all  constractcd  of  adobe,  lumber  being  espen- 
Kve;  the  streets  are  named  after  Indian  tribes  and  old  Span- 
ish explorers ;  thoy  are  very  ivide,  and  bordered  by  cotton- 
i  and  other  trees,  ivliich  keep  green  throughout  the  year, 
■:■  v'Mfys  of  soHtliern  Arizona.     It  is  abiindnntly  sup- 


1 


^ from  the  surrounding  ctmntry,  not  only  with  ordinary 

Rgricultnral  pTOductions,  but  with  fruit,  at  prices  in  general 
FGiy  remanerative  to  tlie  grower.  There  is  a  public  library  of 
250  volnraes,  owned  by  a  literary  association.  It  is  sixty  tniles 
from  Florence,  on  the  stogo  road  from  that  jilaee  to  Wicken- 
inrg,  Ehrenberg,  and  Prescott.  Its  population  is  now  about 
iOO,  about  half  Mexican.  The  temperiUure  in  summer  ranges 
torn  eighty  to  one  liunilred  degrees,  and  in  winter  from  forty 
lo  eighty  degrees.  East  Phcenix  and  Ilayden's  Mill  are  small 
'.tieiDOntS  gathering  about  two  large  flour  mills.  The  stage 
both. 
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The  Salt  river  vallejr  along  the  line  of  stage  travel  present! 
more  agricultural  activity  than  all  other  points  in  the  terri- 
tory. Over  9,000  acres  of  land  are  in  barley,  wheat,  and  al- 
falfa in  the  limits  of  the  three  settlements  of  Ilayden,  East 
Phcenix  and  Phoenix  itself.  One  of  the  main  canals  is  six  miles 
in  length  and  the  other  nine.  There  is  water  sufficient  already 
accessible  to  supply  a  half  million  acres. 

Near  and  at  Tempc  is  a  Mormon  colony  of  eighty  families. 
Hayden  has  a  flour  mill  and  large  store  building,  with  a  half 
dozen  dwellings.     All  were  of  adobe,  superior  in  style,  finish, 
and  size  to  anything  seen  elsewhere.     Last  Phoenix  is  a  very 
pretty  little  hamlet,  gathered  about  a  large  flouring  mill,  with 
water  running  on  either  side  of  its  only  street,  which  for  half 
a  mile  is  also  lined  with  young  Cottonwood  trees. 
—    Wickenburgis  situated  at  the  forks  of  the  stage  road  from 
Ehrenberg  to  Prescott  and  Florence,  just  south  of  the  line  be- 
tween Yavapai  and  Maricopa  counties.    It  contains  about  200 
inhabitants,  and  was  named  after  Henry  Wickenburg,  who  dis- 
covered the  great  Vulture  mine,  about  ten  miles  to  the  soutiv- 
east,  for  working  the  ores  of  which  two  mills  have  been  con- 
structed in  Wickenburg.     The  company's  forty-stamp  mill  is 
now  silent,  on  account  of  litigation ;  but  the  ten-stamp  Smith's) 
mill,  employing  130  men,  at  average  wages  of  seventy  dollars 
per  month,  is  working  niglit  and  day  on  ores  from  said  mine. 
The  stage  fare  from  Dos  Palmas  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Wickenburg  is  thirty-six  dollars,  currency.     The  secre- 
tary of  the  stage  company.  Dr.  Pierson,  resides  here,  it  being 
the  nucleus  and  base  of  supplies  to  some  extent  for  the  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  Stage  Company's  line.    It  contains  one  hotel, 
two  restaurants,  two  stores,  stage  repair  shops,  signal  station, 
etc.     The  town  of  Vulture,  two  miles  north,  consists  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  adobe  buildings,  in  which  but  few  persons 
now  live.     The  mills  at  that  point  will,  when  they  restart,  lend 
much  activity  to  this  otherwise  bleak  and   desolate  region. 
Along  the  Hassayamjia  river,  in  the  vicinity,  are  several  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.     The  town 
was  originally  embraced  within  the  lines  of  Yavapai  county, 
but  by  act  of  the  Legislature  was  transferred  to  Maricopa. 

Florence,  the  county  seat  of  Pinal  county,  is  situated  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Gila  river,  225  miles  above  its  mouth,  70 
miles  west-north-west  of  Tucson,  200  miles  east-south-east  of 
Prescott,  and  500  "feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  heat  therefore 
being  less  intense  in  sunnner  than  at  Tucson  or  Tuma,  but 
much  greater  than  on  the  adjacent  hills  and  mountains.     It  is 


r  the  oenter  of  the  very  rich  agriculturni  valley  of  the  Gila,  and  is 
r  coimecled  by  stages  and  good  roads  with  Presoott,  Ehreoberg, 
Ph<Enix,  Tucson,  and  Yuma  ;  also  with  the  Globe,  Pioneer,  and 
other  mining  districts.  It  ia  the  eouthem  terminuBof  the  Ualt 
fornia  and  Arizona  st^e  company's  lines  from  Dos  PaJmas,  Eh- 
renberg,  Prescott,  and  Wickenburg;  here  that  line  connecUi  with 
Kerens  &  Mitchell's  southern  line  from  San  Diego,  via  Yuma, 
TucBon,Mesilb,  N.  M.,  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  Austin,  Texas; 
it  is  also  the  starting  point  of  stage  lines  to  the  Globe  and  Pio- 


neer mining  districts,  the  bitter  at  Silver  King  being  thirty 
miles  distant.  To  Globo  city  a  new  road  has  recently  been 
constructed.  By  previous  wagon  roads  tho  distance  was  1 10 
miles;  by  trail,  70  miles  ;  but  the  new  road  has  shortened  the 
w»£on  distance  to  ninety  miles. 

Florence  is  situated  in  a  very  rich  tract  of  bottom  and  sec- 
ond mesa  land.     Water  is  brought  to  the  cily,  and  distributed 
through  its  principal  streets  in   small  "  zanjas,"  ar  artificial 
lOfoa  of  running  water,  along  the  banks  of  vtuc.V.W^.'^W^ 
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cd  numerons  shade  trees,  ns  at  Salt  Lake  city,  San  Bernardino 
(Cal.)  and  Phoenix,  giving  the  town  a  very  pictaresqno  appear- 
ance, and  relieving  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  hot  ran. 
The  buildings  are  mostly  one-story  adolxjs,  with  wide  porches. 
The  river  averages  about  GOO  feet  in  width,  and  4  feet  in  depth, 
with  low  banks.  There  are  three  floumig  mills  in  or  near  the 
town,  school-house  with  one  hundred  pupils,  a  Catholic  church, 
several  stores,  a  smelting  furnace,  a  brewery,  two  hotels,  several 
restaurants,  six  physicians,  and  other  conveniences  appertain- 
ing to  a  population  of  1,500,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  of 
Spanish  origin.  The  Citizen^  formerly  of  Tucson,  has  been 
recently  removed  to  Florence,  and  is  conducted  by  John  P. 
Clum.    A  United  States  lond  office  is  also  located  here. 

A  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  JEvening  I^ost,  in  a  re- 
cent letter,  described  "  the  town  of  Florence  as  containing  about 
1,500  inhabitants,  about  evenly  distributed  between  Americans, 
Mexicans  and  Spaniards,  and  yet  retaining  all  the  evidences  of 
its  Mexican  origin.  The  streets  are  laid  out  wide  and  straight, 
shaded  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  fine  cottonwood  trees,  ana  at 
their  roots  along  each  sidewalk  a  babbling  stream  of  running 
water,  thus  reminding  us  of  Salt  Lake  city  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance. Many  buildings  of  adobe  brick  are  now  being  erect- 
ed, and  the  streets  present  a  lively  and  thriving  appearance. 
Two  hotels  are  in  the  full  tide  of  success — the  Elliott  and  the 
Florence.  It  is  the  county  scat  of  Pinal  county,  and  has  good 
accommodations  for  the  officials  and  courts.  Its  county  clerk 
boasts  the  finest  and  most  complete  records  of  any  county  in 
Arizona.  A  good  and  well  arranged  post  office  is  conveniently 
located  on  the  main  street,  which  is  also  used  for  the  stage 
office  and  the  express  oflicc  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  who  have 
recently  established  agencies  at  every  important  point  in  the 
territory.  The  buildings  are  all  built  of  adobe,  as  lumber  is 
very  high,  and  has  to  be  hauled  all  the  way  from  Prescott,  a 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles.  Like  other  southern  frontier  vil- 
lages, the  buildings  are  only  one-story  high,  generally  having  a 
wide  porch  or  veranda  surrounding  them.  Lying  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  approaching  Southern  Pacific  llailroad,  which 
will  no  doubt  reach  within  1 00  miles  of  here  this  coining  winter, 
and  with  the  near  proximity  of  the  rich  silver  mines  of  the 
Pioneer,  Pine  Grove  and  Globe  districts,  the  rich  and  well  cul- 
tivated agricultural  lands  that  surround  it,  its  flour  mills,  its 
water  privileges,  and  good  climate  and  central  location,  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  Florence  are  indeed  promising.  Good  stage 
roads  lead  from  Florence  to  Prescott,  Phoenix  and  Ehrenberg, 
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on  the  north,  Tucson  on  tlie  south,  Yuma  on  the  west,  and  the 
mining  districts  north-east.  The  climate  of  southern  Arizona 
is  very  warm,  yet  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence  it  is  not  as  warm 
as  Tucson  or  Yuma,  nor  as  warm  as  southern  California,  its  alti- 
tude being  ab'  >ut  500  feet.  The  rainy  season  usually  commences 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  lasts  about  two  months,  with  a 
shower  nearly  every  afternoon,  which  is  duly  appreciated.  In 
the  mountains  and  mining  districts  the  hot  air  is  rendered  en- 
durable by  a  breeze  nearly  every  day,  and  cool  and  pleasant 
evenings  and  nights  enable  us  to  lose  in  refreshing  sleep  all  rec- 
collections  of  the  hot  day  preceding." 

Another  writer  says  :  "  The  town  has  a  home-like  promise  in 
its  out-of-doors  aspect.  It  lies  in  the  Gila  valley,  encircled  by 
a  wide  stretch  of  delicious  green  and  ripening  fields  of  grain 
and  alfalfa.  To  the  north-west  is  a  high,  extensive  plain.  To 
the  south  and  trending  east  arc  the  usual  ranges  of  low,  volca- 
nic and  granitic  mountains,  while  across  to  the  south  the  eye 
can  discern  the  far  outline  of  the  Picacho  peak.  To  the  north 
and  trending  west  can  be  seen  a  range  of  bold  outline,  marked 
on  the  map  as  Superstition  mountains.  There  is  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  undulating  plain  to  the  east,  and  south-westerly  the 
stage  road  to  this  place  skirts  near  the  foot  of  the  volcanic  hills 
already  noticed.  A  considerable  quantity  of  land  in  the  val- 
ley is  under  irrigation.  Florence  is  sure  to  be  an  important 
town." 

At  Adamsville,  four  miles  west  of  Florence,  is  the  Bichard 
mill,  said  to  be  the  first  flouring  mill  erected  in  the  Territory. 
It  consists  of  a  short  street  of  adobe  buildings,  the  neatest  and 
best  of  which  are  that  of  the  mill  and  the  dwelling  attached 
thereto.  Picket  Post  promises  to  be  a  trading  and  local  point  of 
importance.  It  contains  at  this  time  a  store,  five-stamp  mill,  and 
a  number  of  dwellings.  Being  on  the  road  to  Globe,  it  is  a 
stage  station  of  importance. 

Globe  is  a  recent  and  vigorous  outgrowth  of  mineral  discov- 
ies,  in  the  district  of  that  name ;  it  is  about  ninety  miles  north- 
east of  Florence,  on  Pinal  creek,  in  a  mountain  ravine  running 
north  and  south,  in  which  water  can  be  found  anywhere  at  15 
or  20  feet,  below  which  it  is  difficult  to  sink  wells,  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  underground  current.  Much  of  the 
drainage  of  the  Pinal  mountain  flows  through  it,  supplying  abun- 
dance of  water,  even  in  the  dryest  of  seasons.  Lime  is  also 
obtained  from  blue  limestone.  Firewood  costs  $5  per  cord, 
and  lumber  $100  per  1,000.  The  Indians  gather  natural  dried 
grass,  bring  it  in  on  their  shoulders,  and  sell  it  for  one  cent  per 
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pound.  Grass  is  abundant ;  frcsli  butter  and  milk  are  to  be 
bad ;  f rcsb  beef  and  mutton  arc  cbcap ;  and  from  the  '^  Wheat- 
tields,"  a  few  miles  below  on  Pinal  creek  towards  Salt  river, 
are  brought  various  vegetables  and  the  finest  melons;  eggs 
and  chickens  are  scarce.  Grain  is  obtained  from  the  GUa  and 
from  New  Mexico,  to  which  (at  Mesilla)  have  been  sent  a  lam 
share  of  the  [>roducts  of  its  mines ;  but  the  completion  of  the 
new  road  to  Florence,  especially  with  railroad  facilities  to  the 
westward,  is  likely  to  bring  back  most  of  this  trade  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  at  Globe  city  one  or  two  smelting  f  amaccs, 
several  quartz  mills  and  a  brewery,  besides  the  usu^  etceteras 
of  a  new  and  thriving  mining  town. 

A  few  miles  below  Globe  city,  on  Pinal  Creek,  the  flow  of 
water  increases,  and  the  valley  widens  out  and  sustains  the  set- 
tlement of  Wheatfields,  where  irrigation  is  extensively  prac- 
tised, and  malarious  fevers  are  prevalent.  There  is  much  val- 
uable water  power  between  this  place  and  the  confluence  of  the 
creek  with  Salt  river,  which  hereafter  may  give  rise  to  flour- 
ishing villages.  About  twenty  miles  from  Globe  city,  at  Mo-  ] 
Millan's  camp,  where  the  celebrated  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
other  rich  mines  are  located,  a  mining  village  named  McMillan- 
ville  has  recently  sprung  up,  which  already  contains,  within  a 
square  mile,  300  inhabitants,  three  blacksmith  shops,  one  car- 
penter's shop,  a  bakery,  two  stores,  a  barber  shop,  saloons  and 
post-office.  Adjoining  the  Silver  King  mine  in  the  Pioneer 
district,  a  similar  village  has  commenced  with  promising  pros- 
pects, and  the  recent  mining  developments  in  other  portions  of 
jf inal  and  Maricopa  counties  are  such  as  to  indicate  further 
accessions  of  mining  villages.  At  the  old  and  important  stage 
station  of  Maricopa  Wells,  at  which  the  route  from  Prescott 
southward  enters  the  Gila  valley,  are  two  stores  and  a  large 
ranch. 

The  early  origin  of  Tucson  is  rather  obscure.  Coronado's 
reports  of  his  expeditions  to  the  "  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola," 
(N.  M.)  in  1540-43,  though  very  minute  in  details,  do  not  men- 
tion the  valley  of  Santa  Cruz,  through  which  he  probably 
passed,  as  being  inhabited.  A  claim  is  made  for  it  by  Col. 
Ilodge,  in  "  Arizona  as  It  Is,"  (on  what  data  is  not  stated) 
that  this  valley  was  settled  about  the  year  1560,  which  would 
make  it  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States  but  one,  it  being 
stated  that  Santa  Ft3  was  settled  in  1555,  and  San  Augustin, 
Florida,  in  1565.  Three  miles  below  Tucson,  and  a  mile  duo 
east  from  the  Casa  de  Dominic  Padre  (or  the  Mission  of  San 
Augustin)  is  what  appears  to  be  an  old  town  in  ruins,  but  no 
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cine  can  be  obtained  as  to  its  origin,  history,  or  the  date  and 
circumstances  of  its  destruction.  It  is  again  believed  that 
Tacson  was  commenced  as  a  Spanish  military  station  to  pro- 
tect the  Mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bao,  nine  miles  south,  in 
1G94,  or  very  soon  afterwards.  About  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant there,  bom  in  Tucson  in  1819,  ia  Francisco  Leon.  Aa 
far  back  aa  he  recollects  it  waa  a  military  poat,  at  which  there 
were  stationed  about  eighty  or  ninety  soldiers.  There  were 
about  140  hovela,  without  doors  or  panela,  and  the  windowa, 
when  there  were  any,  had  no  framea ;  these  baildinga  had  a 
prison-like  and  angular  appearance,  inside  and  out.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  citizens;  the   cultivators  aold  their 

{irodnce  to  the  government.  Until  about  the  year  1835  no 
ate  frosts  were  known  to  injure  the  fruit  trees  in  bloB- 
BOm ;  and  large  quantities  of  grapes,  peachea,  pomegranates, 
quinces,  apples  and  apricots  were  raised  in  the  valley  west  of 
Tucson. - 

Bartlett,  in  his  "  Personal  Narrative,"  published  after  the 
Mexican  war,  but  prior  to  the  G-adaden  purchase,  states  that 
Tucson  "  has  always  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  a  presidio  or  gar- 
rison, bat  for  which  the  place  could  not  be  sustained.  In  it& 
best  days  it  boasted  a  population  of  a  thousand  souls,  now 
dimiai^ed  to  about  one-third  that  number,  *  *  •  •  • 
'  The  lands  near  Tucson  are  very  rich,  and  were  once  extenaively 
cultivated;  but  the  encroachments  of  the  Apaches  compelled 
the  people  to  abandon  their  ranches,  and  seek  aafety  within  the 
town.  The  miserable  population,  oonfined  to  such  narrow 
limits,  barely  |;ain3  a  subsistence,  and  could  not  exist  avearbut 
for  the  protection  from  the  troops.  More  than  once  the  town 
has  been  invested  by  from  one  to  two  thousand  Indiana,  and 
ftttempta  made  to  take  it,  but  thus  far  without  success." 

A  few  more  years  and  Garcilla,  commanding  the  Presidio, 
announced  to  the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  line,  the  turning  over, 
under  the  Gadsden  purchase,  of  that  portion  of  the  territory 
to  the  United  States.  On  March  lOth,  1856,  all  the  Mexican 
authorities  and  troops  evacuated  the  place.  Eleven  days  pre- 
viously the  first  American  store  in  Tucson  waa  started  by  the 
arrival  of  Solomon  Warner,  from  Fort  Tuma,  with  thirteen 

fack  animals  loaded  with  merchandise.     Hooper  &  Hinton,  of 
'ort  Yuma,  were  interested  in  the  adventure. 
Late  in  1856  Charles  D.  Poaton    made  his  second  visit  to 
Arizona,  by  way  of  Texaa  and  New  Mexico.     He  describee 
Tucson  at  the  tune  as  being  a  place  of  from  300  to  400  Mexi- 
,  and  about  SO  Americans ;   two  American  Bt«iT«A^  «sb» 


floQFUtg  mill,  and  some  other  buBiness  places.  **  Th«  boi»l 
were  all  adobes,  and  generally  damp  and  nobealthy,  *  »  • 
Tasoon  was,  under  Mexican  government,  a  northern  presii^D, 
to  prevent  incursions  of  Indians.  It  will  be  Httle  more  nn^er 
American  government,  and  never  a  place  of  importance."  In 
this  judgment,  at  least,  Mr.  Poaton  is  clearly  mistaken.  "The 
American  population  have  been  for  about  twelve  months  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  waiting  for  the  troops,  as  nothing  could  be 
done  previously.  *  *  •  The  only  population  in  the  terri- 
tory is  at  Tucson.  The  vote  at  the  election,  which  was  held 
September  1st,  was  66;  and  now  having  given  them  legal  offic- 
ers, and  a  copy  of  the  statutes,  taw  and  order  prevail  at 
Tucson.  It  is  really,"  he  added,  "the  moat  orderly,  quiet, 
civil  commimity  that  I  have  seen,  and  they  seem  determined  to 
keep  it  so." 

In  1858  mail  coaches  oommenoed  to  run.  December  15lh, 
1859,  is  the  date  of  number  42,  volume  I,  of  The  Arixonian,  a 
Democratic  paper,  wharefrom  it  appears  that  on  or  before  Oc- 
tober 27th  of  that  year  a  flour  mill  was  canned  on  at  Tucson, 
and  on  December  1st  a  stage  line  had  been  established  from 
Tucson  to  Fort  Buchanan,  via  San  Xavier,  Tubac  and  Oalaba- 
sas,  the  fare  to  which  last-named  place  was  $8,  and  to  Fort 
Buchanan  |12.  In  the  issue  of  March  9th,  1861,  appears  the 
editor's  valedictory,  and  an  attack  on  President  Lincoln.  At 
this  time  Arizona  was  a  county  of  Kew  Mexico.  On  December 
29th,  1863,  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  regularly  organized, 
and  a  permanent  local  organization  effected.  In  the  January 
followmg  J,  Ross  Browne  stopped  at  Tucson  a  short  time,  and 
In  his  "  Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country"  humorously  des- 
cribes its  aspect  and  approaches  as  he  saw  them.  It  was  then, 
as  now,  the  center  of  trade  with  the  State  of  Sonora,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  the  Rio  G-rande  to  Fort  Yuma.  Two  com- 
panies of  California  volunteers  were  then  stationed  in  Tucson, 
but  were  quite  inadequate  to  keep  down  the  Apaches  in  the 
vicinity. 

In  1866  several  mercantile  firms  in  succession  brought  large 
stocks  of  goods  to  Tucson ;  building  became  lively,  and  sub. 
atantial  and  convenient  houses  replaced  the  old  hovels.  The 
"  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  "  commenced  a  girls'  school ;  but  it  waa 
not  until  1871  that,  owing  to  continued  efforts  of  <3ovemor 
Safford  and  othei-a,  a  public  school  house  was  built,  and  its  airy 
rooms  handsomely  furnished ;  and  now  100  boys  and  40  girls 
are  educated  within  its  walls.  In  a  Catholic  school  under 
^shop   Salpointe,  160  boys  are  educated,  and  in  that  eoxt- 
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dncted  by  the  "  Sisters  of  St.  Josepb,"  76  girls.  The  town 
alBO  has  a  public  library.  To  tbe  brewery  is  attached  a  pleasnre 
park  and  garden.  There  are  good  stores  transacting  a  largo 
bosineBs.  One  firm  handles  daring  the  year  675,000  ponnas 
of  merchandiso,  exclusive  of  Sonora  prodnce,  to  the  amount 
of  S00,000  pounds  exchanged  for  eastern  goods;  the  averago 
monthly  busineBs  of  this  firm  amoaots  to  at  least  $30,000. 
Another  firm  receives  annually  from  the  United  States  400,- 
000  and  from  Sonora  100,000  pounds.  The  Sonora  trade  re- 
snlts  from  the  fact  that  goods  cost  but  a  little  more  delivered  at 
TacBon  than  by  water  to  Guaymas,  where  there  is  no  escape 
from  payment  of  customs  duties,  while  from  Tucson  they  can 
be  easily  taken  across  the  line  without  observation  on  mountain 
trains,  when  made  up  into  little  bales  of  100  to  150  pounds  each, 
adapted  for  pack  mules.  Thus  Tucson  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
dry  goods  trade  of  Sonora.  The  imports  therefrom  are  olives, 
oranges,  lemons,  tobacco,  cigars  and  silver  coin  from  the  mints 
of  Hermofiillo  and  Alamos,  each  of  which  is  said  to  coin  $50,- 
000  to  $200,000  per  month.  They  take  back,  beside  dry  goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  groceries  and  notions.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  wool  have  been  shipped  from  Tucson  during 
the  last  season,  bringing  22  to  27  cents  per  pound.  E.  N.  Fish 
has  a  large  mill  fitted  with  the  latest  improvements,  C.  T. 
Etchells  has  a  large  wagon  factory  and  blacksmith  shop,  also 
manufacturing  shafts  and  other  heavy  iron  work  for  mine  mills. 
L.  Carillo  has  a  beautiful  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
with  sand  and  gravel  paths,  500  peaches^  2,000  grape  vines, 
200  quinces,  60  pomegranates,  and  9  apricots,  all  in  bearing, 
and  5,000  strawberry  plants  that  will  bear  next  year;  also 
sugar-cane  and  a  profusion  of  lovely  flowers. 

The  climate  is  one  of  considerable  range;  in  the  winters 
there  are  frequent  frosts  at  night,  succeeded  by  weather  com- 
fortably warm  during  the  day,  while  the  summers  are  int^sely 
hot,  with  a  sufficient  fall  of  temperature  at  night  to  make  com- 
fortable sleeping.  The  spring  and  fall  are  quite  variable,  A 
little  stream  flows  past  the  town,  the  water  from  which  keeps 
the  valley  perenniidly  green.  The  population  is  not  definitely 
estimated,  but  exceeds,  it  is  claimed,  4,500,  predominantly  of 
Spanish  ori^. 

Labor  is  not  in  great  demand  ;  capital,  machinery,  and  rail- 
roads are  needed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  more  labor  tnan  is  now  at  command.  Highly-skilled 
mechanics  are  sometimes  well  p:ud ;  but  Mexican  field  hands 
an  not  much  above  the  Chinese  level  as  to  hahlt&  ttad.  cKtm:\K&r 
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sation.  They  get  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and  axtj  poimdB 
of  fionr,  eight  pounds  of  beans  and  foorpoTindB  of  aaJt,  or  <me 
dollar  per  day  and  boani  themselres.  The  same  class  at  min- 
ing are  paid  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day; 
white  miners,  two  to  three  dollars. 

With  the  exception  of  the  reference  to  the  streets  of  Tucson, 
now  out  of  date«  a  description  of  the  snrroundingSy  no  more 
graphic  than  correct,  is  found  in  Josephine  Clifford's  "Over- 
land Taless^  as  follows : 

"*  How  like  a  jata  morgana  it  looks  when  you  first  see  it  in 
this  enchanted  atmosphere :  the  intensely  blue  sky  overhead, 
the  plain  about  it  covered  with  sparse  grass  and  fantastic  cac- 
tus that  hide  the  sand  and  make  the  earth  look  verdant ;  the 
low,  white  dome  and  the  picturesque  buildings  clustering  about 
it ;  the  adobe  garden  walls,  with  arched  gateways,  sometimes 
whitened,  sometimes  left  in  their  native  mud  color,  toned  down 
by  age  and  the  glare  of  the  sun ;  a  tall  mesquite  tree,  or  a 
group  of  cot  ton  woods  striving  heavenward  from  among  the 
adobe  houses ;  Saddle  mountain,  with  its  ever-changing  tints 
and  its  strong  lights  and  shades  in  the  far  distance,  and  Sugar- 
loaf  or  Sentinel  hill  to  the  immediate  left.  On  the  plain  be- 
tween town  and  the  Sugar-loaf,  the  ruins  of  what  in  any  other 
country  I  should  pronounce  to  have  been  a  monastery,  lift  them- 
selves from  the  fresh,  dewy  green — venerable,  gray,  and  stately 
— some  wild  vine  creeping  stealthily  in  at  the  frameless  win- 
dow, and  out  again  at  the  roofless  top. 

"Having  purposely  avoided  a  close  inspection  of- this  spot, 
for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  see  that  the  ruins  were  only 
coarse  mud-walls,  standing  in  a  wilderness  of  hideous  sand  and 
clay,  flecked  with  stiff  bunch -grass,  the  contemplation  of  it 
with  my  mind's  eye  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  memory  to  me, 
even  at  this  day.  Could  I  have  avoided  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Tucson,  perhaps  I  could  think  of  it,  too,  as  a  charm- 
ing and  delightful  place.  There  are  gardens  down  on  our  left, 
as  we  come  in  from  this  side,  that  *  blossom  as  the  rose,'  and 
are  overshadowed  by  just  such  beautiful,  waving  trees  as  we 
gee  in  among  the  houses  yonder;  and  from  these  'indications,' 
we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  we  will  ^nd  parterres  of  flow- 
ers in  the  gardens  surrounded  by  those  high  walls. 

"The  elite  of  the  Spanish  population  pride  themselves  on 
their  gardens — ^flower-beds  in  the  enclosed  court-yards ;  flower- 
beds raised  some  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground  and  walled 
»«^»ni^  with  stones ;  but  if  the  flowers  that  grow  on  these  ele- 
*  *  few  and  far  between,'  they  make  up  in  color  and 
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frsgrance  what  they  lack  in  numbers.  The  courtyard  ia  nsnally 
flagged,  like  the  best  ruom  in  the  house,  and  the  whold  Is  kept 
cool  and  fresh  by  continual  sprinkling  and  irrigating," 

Tubac  and  other  villages  to  the  south  of  Tucaoa  are  deseribed 
in  a  separate  chapter  ou  the  Santa  Oruz  valley. 

Tucson  is  seen  to  be  located  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
BDUth-east,  on  a  huge  plain  or  plateau,  which  presents  many 
Tery  striking  features.  The  wonderful  effects  of  the  clear  and 
rarefied  atmosphere  are  seen  here  at  their  best.  The  great  plwn 
or  plateau  in  which  just  above  this  place  the  Sauta  Cruz  sinks 
for  many  miles,  to  enter  by  a  subterranean  channel  the  Clila 
river,  near  Maricopa  wells,  is  certainly  over  100  miles  in  its 
greatest  length  and  not  less  than  fifty  at  its  widest,  which,  from 
the  trend  of  the  encircling  mountain  ranges,  ia  in  this  vicinity. 
Looking  north  and  west  the  eye  rests  upon  the  deep  blue  faint 
outlines  of  ranges  at  a  distance  of  at  least  seventy-five  miles. 
Wearer,  and  in  the  wonderful  foreshortening,  which  ia  one  of 
the  most  charming  effects  seen  here,  to  the  east  ."jd  west  may 
be  seen  the  bold  cones  of  the  Picacho  andDeseitpeaks,  They 
stand  out  in  the  translucent  sky  and  the  luminous  sunrise  of 
sanset,  with  their  wonderful  combination  of  colors,  so  vivid 
and  startling  as  to  defy  even  the  brush  of  Turner  himself,  as  if 
one  might  walk  over  to  them  between  breakfast  and  the  gray 
gloaming  which  indicates  that  the  night  has  passed.  Kearer 
and  closer,  until  their  serrated  summits  seem  about  to  bow 
down  to  us,  on  the  east,  trending  from  the  north-west  to  the 
Boath-east,  is  a  bold  and  remarkably  well-defined  moantaio 
range  known  as  the  Santa  Catalina,  which  sweeps  In  abold  semi- 
circle, framing  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  in  a  massive  way.  The 
range  lowers  and  a  pass  opens  just  to  the  east  of  Tucson.  The 
continuing  portion  of  the  range  is  sometimes  called  theRincon 
mountains.  It  looks  wonderfully  and  fascinatingly  beautiful — 
the  deep  shadows  and  purple  tones  in  which  the  sunset  clothed 
its  sides,  while  the  mirage,  which  accompanies  sunrise  and  san- 
6et  in  this  latitude,  and  plays  such  "  fantastic  tricks  "  to  startle 
our  Tision  with,  gave  to  the  summit  lines  and  peak  tops  new 
and  shifting  images  and  forms.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  as  one 
looks  at  the  landscape  here,  that  some  of  the  green  fields  in 
which  Tucson  is  set  like  a  dark  pebble  in  an  emerald  border 
have  been  under  continuous  cultivation  for  over  150  years.  Con- 
temporaneously the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  rook,  and 
that  other  fateful  cargo  had  been  placed  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  river,  in  Virginia ;  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico 
had  established  a  presidio  at  this  point,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
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had  raised  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  and  erected  houses  of 
worship  amid  savage  tribes  and  in  the  very  heart  of  a  wilder- 
ness. The  town  of  Tucson  then  became  the  presidio  of  Tulqu- 
son.  North  of  this  point  there  was  no  settlement  or  mission, 
nor  west  of  it  either,  the  Puerta  de  San  Diego  being  the  near- 
est in  that  direction.  Tucson  was  then,  as  now,  the  principal 
place  in  the  Territory.  It  still  stands  as  the  representative  of 
the  old  semi-Spanish-Indian  civilization ;  for  the  Mexicans  com- 
prise two-thirds  of  the  resident  population,  and  "the  Church" 
•occupies,  with  its  offices,  the  place  of  honor  customarily  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  laying  out  of  a  Spanish- American  town — the 
principal  portion  of  the  chief  plaza  or  grand  square  thereof.  A 
map  of  Arizona  will  show  the  value  of  this  point  as  a  trading 
post,  and  will  indicate  also  its  future  importance,  provided  af 
ways  the  railroads  going  east  and  south  shall  pass  through  it. 
Tucson  is  now  the  central  point  on  the  overland  route,  and  for 
communication  with  Sonora.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  nearest 
United  States  Custom  House  thereto. 

Camp  Lowell  is  seven  miles  distant,  and  is  the  headquarters 
of  military  administration  for  southern  Arizona.  The  town 
holds  the  office  of  the  sub-district  quartermaster  and  a  TJ.  S. 
paymaster ;  the  TJ.  S.  Surveyor-General  has  his  office  and  resi- 
dence here  also.  There  is  a  well-filled  book  and  periodical 
store  kept  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  two  weekly  papers,  an  excellent 
public  school  building,  a  Protestant  cliurch,  and  a  number  of 
other  places  not  quite  so  desirable  in  character.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  gravelly  mesa  above  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
which  rises  just  below  the  Sonora  line,  in  a  spur  of  the  range 
that  runs  through  Durango  and  Sonora,  hence  southward. 
The  stream  is  quite  small,  as  one  looks  at  such  things 
from  a  northern  standpoint,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  water 
in  it.  Men  who  are  posted  on  irrigation  matters  declare  that 
the  quantity  of  water  in  all  such  streams  is  so  large,  and 
so  much  is  lost  by  evaporation  and  sinking,  that  water  with- 
drawn by  ditches  at  proper  points  is  so  much  saved.  Practi- 
cally irrigation  increases,  not  diminishes,  the  supply  of  water. 
There  is  enough  here  for  use,  even  at  the  driest  seasons.  The 
russet  and  brown  shades  of  the  cured  grasses  covering  the 
foot-hills  and  long  slopes  but  set  off  the  vivid  green  of  the 
moist  valley,  the  more  somber  verdure  of  the  pines  and  shrub- 
bery on  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  glorious  grays  in  which 
nature  has  invested  the  grand  rocks  towering  above  them  all. 
The  enchanting  purple  tints  in  which  all  the  distant  mountains 
are  bathed  at  evening,  is  not  wanting  at  Tucson, 


^^Rfe  fntnre  importance  of  Tucson  is  undeniable.  It  offers'  a 
large  field  for  commercial  as  well  as  mining  and  milling  eter- 
prises.  The  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Eastern  cities 
and  mannfacturinii  centers  can  ne  a  rule  compete  successfully,  so 
I  far  aabottompricesnre  concerned,  with  San  Francisco,  in  nearly 
'  all  staple  goods.  There  are  certain  things — as  tea,  sugar,  coarse 
clothing  for  miners,  aa  well,  perhaps,  as  iron,  etc. — in  which  San 
Francisco  is  able  to  compete ;  bnt  with  most  articles  of  use  and 
nearly  all  of  luxury,  the  difference  between  New  York,  Phila- 
,  delphia  or  BoGton,  and  San  Francisco  to  this  region  is  a  qnes- 
\  tion  almost  entirely  of  transportation  and  its  constituents — 
<  time,  cost  and  handling.  Tucson  merchants  aver  that  the  ad- 
vantages are  on  the  side  of  the  Eastern  merchants,  even  though 
there  are  900  miles  of  wagon  transit  and  the  great  difference  of 
■  time  to  be  considered.  The  importance  of  Tucson,  present  as 
well  as  prospective,  can  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  north-western  Mexico,  aa  well  as  southern  and  east- 
ern Arizona,  are  to  be  largely  outfitted  and  supplied  from  this 
point,  or  some  one  near  it,  if  in  the  future  tiie  railroad  may 
build  np  another  town.  The  interests  that  are  identified  with 
mining  have  already  been  felt  in  this  region,  and  day  by  day 
must  grow  in  importance,  Tucson  is  also  the  objective  point 
of  supply,  -etc.,  for  the  San  Carlos  (Apache)  Agency,  a3  well 
as  for  the  Papagoes.  The  Pimaa  and  Marieopas  are  west  of 
Florence,  and  make  that  place  and  Adamsville  their  objective 
points.  The  cattle  trade  is  of  considerable  importance  be- 
tween Tucson  and  Sonora.  With  bo  long  and  open  a  frontier 
line,  and  the  Custom  House  70  miles  from  the  front,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  smuggling,  not  of  herds  alone,  but  of  ci- 
gars and  many  other  things,  must  be  an  oi^nized  business. 
The  business  of  the  eight  or  nine  leading  merchants  of  this 
place  averages  about  $1,200,000  i)er  annum,  one  of  them  doing 
about  $500,000  of  this  total,  and  another,  whose  business  is 
chiefiy  with  the  Mexicans,  averaging  about  $350,000  per  an- 
num. 

The  editor  of  this  volume,  writing  from  Prescott  in  May, 
1877,  referred  to  probable  railroad  construction,  and  aa  the  re- 
marks bear  on  the  future  of  Tucson,  they  are  inserted  at  this 
point.     Speaking  of  Prescott  it  was  said  : 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  highway  to  anywhere  in 
'   especial.;  it  does,  however,  seem   to  he  the  center  of  a  very 
rioh  mining  section,  which  will  of  itseli  yet  make  an  important 
place.     Tucson,  on  the   contrary,  which  struck  rae  as  so  '  un- 
comely' in   its  outward   aspect,  must  have  before  it  a  lai^ 
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future  of  general  importance.  It  is  at  the  difetgli^  point  d! 
a  great  natoral  geograi^iieal  hi^  road.  The  mau  arterial 
route  eaat  and  west  must  paaa  thronj^  or  near  xL  and  fonn  il| 

Oaoathwardy  wOl  diverge  the  main  raihfoao,  not  only  to 
olf  of  California^  but  to  the  City  of  Mezioo;  and  ao  in 
the  not  distant  fatore  knitting  to  na  the  Caribbean  aea  and  the 
Irthmna  of  Panama  in  one  great  system  of  sdentifio  hii^waya. 
Looking  at  the  physical  geography  of  this  re^on,  north  uid 
south,  and  viewmg  its  relations  to  the  entire  oountry,  I  observe 
that  the  thir^-second  parallel  route  is  throu^^  agreat  vaDsj^— 
that  of  the  GQa — ^f or  a  large  jMurt  of  the  distance  it  timwnscs 
in  Arizona.  I  observe  that  this  is  the  only  vsUot  road  opening 
throu^  the  American  Cordilleras^  from  the  Mmrican  to  the 
Britiw  line.  The  pathway  of  the  ]aif^  material  aetivity 
must,  then,  be  found  within  that  basin.  My  views  om  Ilia 
future  importance  of  Tucson,  general  as  well  aa  loealt  upt 
founded  on'  my  conception  of  we  necessities  shown  bj  A» 
^ysical  features  of  the  region*  A  glance  at  the  map  ifiE 
fortify  this  position.'' 

Tres  Alamos,  on  the  overland  stage  ronte,  promises  to  be  a 
point  of  local  importance.  There  is  a  valuable  gnudn 
near  by,  and  some  agricultural  settiements  in  the  valley^ 
together  with  the  stage  travel,  makes  Tres  Alan^oa  i  ^ 
pomt  of  trade.  At  Camp  Bowie  there  is  also  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  a  small  town,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  Safford,  on  the 
Gila,  near  an  old  Spanish  store  and  ranch,  is  likely  to  prove  of 
local  significance. 


AXBi  or  Tna^viiB  XjAnd.  Arizona  jiho  SouTH-BAaTEBK  Calipokkia  ook- 
PABZD.  The  Colobado.  Tus  Gila  and  Salt  Rivkb,  The  Samta 
Cbuz.  Tbb  Meiou  VALLEYa,  The  BotniuAKr  Lrrra  asd  Sodih-eabt- 
EBK  AsizoHA.  The  Coloelado-Chiqcito.  Boctuesn  and  Eastskn 
Tatafat.    Mojavb  County.    Ibmoamon. 

It  ia  oHtimated  that  there  are  about  3,800,000  acrea  of  land 
in  the  Territory  of  the  best  quality,  with  surface  water  to  aaf- 
ficiently  irrigate  the  same  by  reasonable  expenditure  on  ditches, 
of  which  not  over  30,000  acres  are  in  cultivation.  There  are 
at  least  10,000,000  acres— perhaps  15,000,000  to  20,000,000— 
of  rich  land  that  can  be  reolaimed  by  means  of  artesian  wells ; 
each  as,  when  thus  made  available,  is  sold  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino  countiea,  California,  for  $100  per  acre  and  up- 
wards, but  can  at  present  be  bad  in  Arizona  for  the  taking ; 
with  the  difference  that  the  average  depth  to  water  would 

Srobably  not  be  half  as  great  as  in  the  counties  above  named, 
lost  of  this  is  aa  good  fruit  and  grape  land  as  the  best  lands 
in  southern  California.  Even  the  deserts  are  not  continaously 
sandy,  barren  wastes,  but  through  and  across  them  in  various 
directions  run  extensive  vaileya.  A  failure  in  crops  is  rare,  and 
the  Arizona  ranches  are  as  yet  unvisited  by  grasshoppers.  The 
season  of  growth  in  California  is  for  the  most  part  just  when 
rain  cannot  be  had  and  ia  most  needed ;  but  in  Arizona  fully 
half  the  rain  falls  in  the  hot  season  when  it  does  most  good, 
and  in  many  localities  the  average  annual  rain-fall  is  double 
that  of  southern  California,  equalling  and  in  one  belt  excelling 
that  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  footr-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  In  one  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Keportaof  Explora- 
tion in  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada,  a  comparison  ia  made 
between  the  capabilitiea  of  certain  portions  of  the  Territory  and 
States  respectively,  which  brings  to  light  certain  important 
facts.  The  Arizona  portion  compared  is  bounded  in  longitude 
by  the  parallels  of  111  deg.  and  llSdeg.  45min.,  and  in  lati- 
tude by  those  of  34  deg.  and  35  deg.  40  min.,  whioh  i.n.cW'l'i:^ 
tbe  Boath-weetem  portion  of  YavapiU  connty  aii&  a>  «il:a.'^i&.%^>'«^ 
13* 
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of  Mojave  county— by  no  means  the  best  agrionltaral  region     ' 
of  the  Territory,  and  scarcely  average.    The  part  of  California 
and  Nevada  with  which  this  is  compared  is  the  eastern  portion 
of  southern  California  and  .southern  Nevada,  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes.   The  total  area  of  the  Arizona  portion  la  17,954.6  square 
miles ;  the  partial  area  of  the  other  i9  10,283  mUes.     The  fol- 
lowing is  the  comparison  :—               ^ 

California 
and  Nevada 

Aiizona. 

Agriuultiiral.  irrigable,  and  arable,  per  cent 

a 

6 

10 
30 
35 

The  88  per  cent,  of  grazing  in  California  and  Nevada  io  de- 
pendent  on  rains  i-arefy"  sufficient  even  for  grazing  purpoBes, 
quite  unreliable  as  to  amount,  and  involving  enormoaa  losses 
of  stock  in  the  frequent  years   of  drouth,  which  in  summer  is 
continuous  and  invariable ;  so  that  the  difference  in  favor  of  Ari- 
zona is  greater  than  the  figures  indicate,  as  far  as  these  respect- 
ive portions  are  concerned.     It  is  true  that  the  portion  of 
California  selected  is  the  poorest  in  the  State;  but  there  are 
few  areas  in  California  of  the  same  dimensions  that  would  give 
a  better  showing  as  to  the  per  centage  of  irrigable,  arable,  and 
grazing  lands  than  that  portion  of  Arizona  selected.     A  terri- 
tory that  can  do  as  well  as  this,  differs  widely  from  the  popu- 
lar conceptions,  by  which  it  is  regarded  in  the  main  as  a  desert. 
For  convenience  of  arrangement  in  considering  its  agricul- 
tural capabilities,  Arizona  may  be  divided  aa  follows:    1.  The 
Colorado  river  cciuntry.     2.  The  valleys  of  the  Gila,  and  of  its 
tributaries,  including  the  Salt  river  as  far  north  as  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel.     3.  The  Santa  Cruz  valley,  the  isolated  locations 
in  Pinal  and  Pima  counties,   and  the  vicinity  of  the  New 
Mexico  line.    4.  The  Color ado-Chiquito.    5.  The  Houth-west^m 
portion  of  Yavapai  county,  surrounding  Prescott.     6.  Mojave 
county. 

The  Colorado  river  is  probably  unequalled  in  the  world 
for  the  deep  caDons  characteristic  of  its  upper  course  ;  hut  it 
is  only  when  we  reach  Cottonwood  island,  some  distance  above 
Fort  Mojave,  in  its  downward  course,  that  its  banks  are  aviui- 
ablo  for  cultivation.    This  island  is  six  miles  in  length  by  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  inhabited  by  Payutes,  who 
cultivate  the  soil  with  success,  and  support  themselvea  almost 
entirely  thereby.    Several  hundred  acres  of  good  alluvial  soil 
in   tie  vicinity  are  covered  with  mesquite,  cottonwood  and 
^^^^s,     EeZow  Fort  Mojave  tjie  \)oltQm.  \Miift  «».-5flmdy^^SK 
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xiver  bianobes  oat  into  lagoons,  Boaking  the  soil.  The  wide 
valley  ia  here  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  terminating  below  at 
the  NeedleSj  a  portion  of  the  Mojave  range  through  which  the 
river  has  washed  a  caflon.  It  is  inhabited  by  several  hundred 
Mojave  Indiana,  the  fine  corn-fields  and  groves  of  mesquite 
pleasiagly  contrasting  with  the  surrounding  dreary  desert. 
Crops  are  here  raised  from  the  moisture  caused  by  the  overflow 
of  the  river.  There  are  very  few  white  settlers  in  this  fertile 
valley.  South  of  the  Needles  are  several  other  large  valleys, 
well  snited  to  sub-tropical  farming,  and  reaching  in  places  a 
width  of  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  subject  to  the  drawback  caused  by 
the  shifting  of  the  river  bed,  which  could  probably  be  remedied 
by  engineering  skill  at  a  cost  that  would  be  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  resultant  benefits.  A  portion  is  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, exclusive  of  which  the  bottom  lands  are  sufficieat  to 
support  thousands  of  settlers.  The  soil  is  rich  in  the  chemical 
combinations  requisite  for  fertility,  and  only  in  small  patches 
contains  too  large  a  proportion  of  clay.  In  some  places  it  has 
also  small  amounts  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  fertilizing  reddish  mud  resembles  that  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  of  the  Nue,  and  its  quantity  varies  from  0.1  to  0.5  per  cent, 
(I-IOOO  to  1-200)  of  the  water,  which  is  good  to  drink  even 
when  considerably  colored  by  the  mud.  As  compared  with 
the  above-named  rivers,  it  contains  less  potassa,  more  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  much  more  carbonate  of  lime,  the  presence  of 
the  latter  valuable  ingredient  being  due  to  the  immense  lime- 
stone beds  through  which  the  river  flows  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course.  The  following  table  (mud  from  the  Colorado  hav- 
ing been  collected  at  Cottonwood  island)  exhibits  a  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  mud  of  these  rivers : 


.  Hie  imoiint  of  mineral  matter  ia  too  nnall  to  impart  m 
taste  to  the  water;  bat  the  water  from  Welts  aonic  in  the  M' 
jajsent' bottom  land  is  brackish.  As  none  of  the  aedimenb 
aboire  .compared  oontidn  more  than  traces  of  organic  matter,  ft 
ia  clear  that  iheir  fertilizing  properties  de{)end  npontheir  in- 
organic material.  Analyses  of  a  clayey  soil,  six  miles  east  of 
Bhrenbeigy  exhibit  the  following  mechanical  condition:  Bflt, 
52.80 ;  day,  24.20 ;  Hygroscopic  water,  3.65 ;  OhemioaUy  bound 
water,  8.91.  The  chemical  constituents  soluble  in  hrdroohlorio 
acid,  are  as  follows :  Potassa,  0.283 ;  Chloride  of  Somnm,  2.0i7; 
Soda,' 0.182;  Carbonate  of  Lime,  9.264;  Sulphate  of  Ume^ 
1.821 ;  Phosphoric  Acid,  0.151 ;  Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina, 
5.160 ;  Insoluble  in  Hydrochloric  Acid,  77.2. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  Ehrenberg,  is  wide  bottom 
land,  and  along  the  river  is  a  rich  growth  of  Cottonwood  and 
other  trees.  Skirting  the  bottom  is  a  rich  mesa  80  mUesfai 
length  and  three  to  ten  miles  in  width,  having  no  water,  bat 
producing  pasturage  from  the  winter  and  sunmier  rams.  Ths 
adjoining  mountains  on  both  sides  are  believed  to  contain  goU, 
silver  and  copper  in  paying  quantities.  Colonel  Hodge,  wfto 
surveyed  townships  five  and  six  south,  ranges  28  and  24  east 
of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian,  and  townships  seven  and 
eight  south,  ranges  23  east,  states  that  they  contain  about  43,- 
000  acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  (perhaps  taken  up,  or  attempted 
to  be,  as  ^  desert  land,")  and  that  there  is  a  timber  belt  on  the 
river  20  miles  in  length  and  averaging  over  half  a  mile  in 
width.  Sloughs  extending  over  this  bottom  are  bordered  by 
Cottonwood,  willow  and  mesquite  timber  suitable  for  fuel.  The 
soil  is  rich,  sandy  loam,  equal  to  any  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  river  in  May  and  June,  after 
which  the  vegetable  growths  are  amazing :  pig-weed  persist- 
ently runs  up  to  twelve  feet  in  six  weeks,  with  a  diameter  of 
eight  inches ;  wild  hemp  grows  in  abundance  six  to  twelve  feet 
in  the  same  time,  its  fiber  being  similar  to  that  from  which 
manila  cordage  is  made ;  grass  simultaneously  grows  two  to 
five  feet ;  the  depth  of  the  overflow  on  the  bottom  is  one  to 
three  feet,  and  is  seven  feet  above  low  water.  The  soil,  if  kept 
from  overflow  and  irrigated,  is  well  adapted  to  cotton,  the 
sugar-cane,  grain,  hemp,  and  semi-tropical  fruits.  A  canal 
twelve  miles  in  length  would  irrigate  100,000  acres.  Below 
Ehrenberg  the  valley  area  is  greater  than  above  it,  and  the 
acres  that,  by  some  what  expensive  canals,  could  be  rendered 
available  for  an  enormous  production,  are  counted  by  hon- 
dreds  of  thousands.    Tbi&  i>tm^  \]|&  t^b  the  considenaoii  of 
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tfce  extent  to  which  the  Colorado  river  could  be  rendered  avwl- 
able  for  irrigation.  It  has  been  appropriately  remarked  by 
geologists  that  the  country  bordering  on  the  Colorado  is  the 
most  conspicuous  example  in  the  world  of  over-drainage  ;  for 
nowhere  else  do  we  find  a  stream  that  for  hundreds  of  miles 
cuts  its  way  500  to  600  feet  deep,  through  solid  rock.  In 
countries  where  rains  are  frequent,  the  excavations  made  by 
the  rivers  in  their  channels  are,  in  the  main,  balanced  by 
the  mud  of  the  washings  from  their  shores  and  by  their  tribu- 
tary streams,  which  is  again  replaced  by  a  liberal  growth  of 
vegetation.  But  the  Colorado,  supplied  by  streams  from  the 
monntains  where  rain  and  snow  are  abundant,  cuts  its  way 
though  a  rainless  and  therefore  desert  region,  in  which  the  only 
changes  are  those  resulting  from  the  direct  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, 60  that  no  appreciable  debris  of  any  kind  is  furnished 
to  fill  up  the  excavations  continued  through  millions  of  years, 
and  only  limited  by  an  approximation  of  the  level  of  the  river 
bed  to  that  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  Lieut. 
Wheeler  estimates  the  area  of  land  drained  by  the  Colorado 
river  and  its  tributaries  to  aggregate  242,065  miles,  mostly  still 
owned  by  the  Government.  Yet,  as  he  states,  there  is  no  law  to 
protect  "  the  rights  of  settlers  on  streams  as  against  prior  oc- 
cupants, nothing  now  preventing  the  diversion  of  any  water  of 
any  stream,  *  *  *  in  this  and  all  other  drainage  basins  of 
the  western  States  and  Territories,  by  interested  proprietors 
whose  locva  may  have  been  selected  at  a  point  most  likely  to 
control  the  maximum  of  the  waters  of  the  immediate  water- 
shed "  :  all  of  which  ia  a  serious  drawback  to  the  settlement  of 
large  areas  of  naturally  productive  Government  lands. 

A  flow  of  one  cubic  foot  per  second  is  ample  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  200  acres.  At  Stone's  Ferry,  near  the  mouth  of  Uie 
Vii^in,  in  August,  1875,  the  flow  was  ascertained  to  be  18,410 
cable  feet  per  second  ;  at  Camp  Mojave  in  the  following  month 
8,680  feet ;  at  Fort  Yuma  in  March,  1876, 7,658  feet  per  second ; 
but  at  other  seasons,  particularly  in  May  and  June,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  Is  estimated  to  be  double  these  amounts.  Taking 
the  above  flow  at  Fort  Ynma  as  a  basis,  the  quantity  of  water 
is  Bufflcient  to  irrigate  1,531,600  acres,  which,  with  that  soil  and 
in  that  climate,  would  easily  suppofl  a  population  of  one  mil- 
lion white  men,  women  and  children.  Except  for  the  valleys 
of  the  river  and  sonae  of  the  lower  mesas,  irrigation  from  the 
river  is  regarded  by  engineers  as  impracticable  above  Fort 
Yuma,  because  the  mesa  banks  are  so  much  higher  than  the 
riverbed.     The  government  surveyors  espea^aii'^  siss\.^b!&&. Vi 
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the  duty  of  investigating  the  sabjeot,  report  that  the  only  pnfi' 
ticable  jjoint  at  which  the  river  coold  be  diverted  from  it« 
course  IS  near  Fort  Yuma,  the  best  place  being  &t  Haulon'i 
Ferry,  on  the  Mexican  line,  where  the  river  ia  120  feet  above 
sea  level ;  thence  in  a  westerly  course  five  to  ten  miles  south  of 
the  line,  a  series  of  levels  are  struck  varying  from  fifty-four  and 
a  half  feet  to  113  feet.  At  about  115  deg.  S7  miu.  longitude, 
the  United  States  line  is  struck  lOO  miles  west  of  the  starting 
point,  and  soon  afterwards  that  large  area  of  the  Colorado  des- 
ert below  sea  level,  which  has  been  estimated  to  be  1,600 
square  miles,  (1,024,000  acres)  now  traversed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  is  reached.  At  much  additional  expense  the 
channel  could  be  cut  entirelythrough  American  soil.  The  snr- 
veyor,  however,  was  of  opinion,  that  from  Seven  Wells,  on  the 
lI5th  deg.  parallel,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Hanlon'a  Ferry, 
it  could  be  taken  northward  without  deep  cuttings,  in  ade- 

Sessed  area  but  little  if  any  above  the  level  of  the  water  at 
anion's  Ferry,  and  the  same  result  accomplished  as  by  the 
other  route.  The  river  at  Hanloa's  Ferry,  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed in  considering  these  levels,  is  itself  over  a  hundred  feet 
above  tide  water.  The  Coahuila  valley,  California,  which  con- 
stitutes a  large  portion  of  this  low  area,  is  believed,  on  geolo^- 
cal  grounds,  to  have  been  a  large  lake  within  a  thousand  years, 
of  which  the  Indians  there  hare  still  a  tradition. 

But  now  let  us  follow  this  summary  of  what  may  be  possible, 
though  perhaps  at  too  great  a  cost,  by  a  reference  to  the  actual 
Between  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers  is  a  broad  alluvial  deposit, 
in  shape  something  like  a  flat-iron,  at  the  apex  of  which  the  two 
rivers  meet ;  it  contains  in  all  40,000  acres,  every  foot  of  it  cul- 
tivated by  irrigation.  Occasionally  there  would  be  a  tract 
showing  alkali,  not  from  deposits,  but  made  so  by  the  over- 
flows. The  arrowhead,  as  it  is  called^-clumps  of  slender,  reed- 
like  shoots  growing  from  a  common  root  to  the  height  of  six  or 
ei^ht  feet — were  scattered  all  over,  interspersed  occasionally 
with  the  greasewood  and  mesquite  tree  ;  the  latter  a  very  use- 
ful feature  of  the  Arizona  valley  and  mesa  land. 

The  owners  of  the  San  Ysidro  ranch,  in  this  locality,  are 
JosS  M.  Redondg  and  his  brother.  The  first-named  has  been 
in  the  Pacific  States  since  18i9,  and  in  Arizona  since  1862.  This 
ranch  contains  some  1,500  acres.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is 
on  the  railroad  lands ;  two  quarter  sections  are  being  pre- 
empted, and  one  section  is  to  be  taken  up  under  the  Desert 
Land  law.     Mr.  Redondo  has  been  trying  to  irrigate  contiuo- 

■flly  since  1862,  but  though  he  spent  considerable  mcmey,  he 
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Itot  Buccessful  till  thia  locatioa  was  selected.  The  canala 
a  the  place  are  at  least  twenty-seven  miles  in  length ;  the  main 
ditch  is  nine  railea,  the  connecting  one  six,  and  the  distributing 
ditches  about  twelve  miles  in  length.  The  work  was  com- 
menced in  1871,  and  at  least  $25,001)  were  spent  before  a  cent 
was  realized.  Last  year  was  the  first  one  in  which  any  profit 
was  realized,  the  net  returns  being  about  i21,000,  of  which 
some  $6,000  were  profit.  The  returns  for  the  present  year  will 
be,  it  is  estimated,  about  as  follows:  Barley,  500,000  pounds; 
wheat,  300,000  pounds ;  hay,  500  tons.  The  grain  wilt  sell  at 
three  cents  per  ponnd,  realizing  $24,000.  The  hay  will  average 
$40  per  ton,  or  $20,000.  Nearly  or  qnite  one  half  of  this  will 
be  profit.  Some  500  head  of  stock,  chiefly  cows,  are  also  on 
the  ranch,  though  thpy  are  generally  turned  on  the  river  bot- 
tom. The  Messrs,  Redondo  are  enthusiastic  over  their  pros- 
pects. Their  market  is  a  safe  one.  The  fort,  the  mail  con- 
tractors, and  the  freighters  and  immigration,  and  now  the 
railroad  also,  make  an  active  demand  for  all  that  can  be  raised. 
They  are  making  preparations  to  live  on  the  ranch.  Two  large 
granaries  and  other  buildings  ore  already  constructed;  others 
and  a  large  adobe  house  are  being  built.  One  of  the  experi- 
ments they  are  making  is  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane. 
Last  year  they  had  twenty  acres,  and  would  have  endeavored 
to  make  sugar  but  for  the  loss  of  a  mill  which  they  had  shipped. 
They  made,  however,  some  600  gallons  of  capital  molasses. 
This  year  they  have  thirty  acres  in  cane,  and  have  a  small  mill 
all  ready.  If  Buccessful,  they  propose  to  enter  on  the  cultiv^ 
tion  extensively.  They  have  also  tried  cotton,  and  find  that  it 
will  do  exceedingly  well.  It  grows  very  rank.  The  ranch  em- 
ploys some  sixty  hands  during  the  busy  season,  and  half  that 
numlwr  in  ordinary  times.  The  wages  paid  are,  for  ordinary 
labor,  $20  per 'month  and  rations,  which  is  considered  equal  to 
$30,  The  "  major-domo,"  or  overseer,  receives  $95  per  month. 
A  blacksmith  and  carpenter  are  employed  regularly.  Figa, 
oranges,  dates  and  ash  trees  have  been  set  out  and  thrive  welL 
Two-year-old  trees  were  filled  with  figs,  and  vines  of  the  same 
^;e  already  loaded  with  fine  grapes.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  all  such  things  thrive  exceedingly  well.  Strawber- 
ries and  other  small  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  had  every 
month  in  the  year.  It  will  be  of  interest  in  California  to  learn 
the  fact  that  the  sheep  growers  and  cattle  men  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  are  making  arrangements  for  pasturing  in 
thia  Ten'itory.  A  large  nuniber  of  sheep  will  be  brought 
here,  now  the  riulroad  is  running  to  the  point. 
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The  Salt  liTer  vaDey,  twenty-fiFe  nupiM  in  lengik  tf 
about  f onrteen  in  width,  of  which  rbasdx  ia  the  biaineaH  tm» 
ter,  recently  contained  apopnlation  of  abont  fifteen  hnndieL 
iribich  ia  rapidly  increasing,  and  wiA  its  estimsted  qiurtar  el 
a  million  oi  acres  of  rich,  aUayial  soil,  capable  of  parodnepg 
twenty-five  to  fifty  bndiels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  onj^t  eaeily  is 
sam>ort  60,000,  were  there  a  sufficiency  of  irrkgatkig  dftehas 
and  artesian  wells  to  foUy  utilize  its  natomcapabfliftiea.  8^000 
to  10,000  acres  are  now  under  cultiy^rfdon,  principally  in  wheat 
and  barley,  of  which  about  6,000,000  poiuids  haye  beenpiiOii 
duced  this  year.  The  farms  consist  mpsdy  of  160  aerea,  jieariy 
all  owned  Dy  cultiyators.  A  correspondent  of  the  JLrJBma 
IHmt  obseryes:  "It  is  well  for  PhoBnix  that  some  of  the  land 
cormorants  of  Oalifomia  were  not  among  the  first  setden  ot 
Salt  riyer  yalley.  For  instead  of  beholding,  as  you  do  jun^ 
on  eyery  quarteiHsection  a  neat  adobe  cottage,  wiui  the  fanSy 
of  the  peasant  pK>prietor  or  small  farmer;  about  half  a  donn 
de^mt  residences,  with  their  bloated  and  pampered  inmalasi 
womd  constitute  the  population,  with  hordes  of  Chinamen  iot 
make  it  more  reyoltmg."  Near  Phoenix  an  old  cmaL  eq[|hb 
miles  in  length  by  twenty  feet  in  width  has  been  disooyeoE6d»- 
which  has  been,  or  is  being,  cleared  out.  The  remuns  <rf  this 
and  many  others,  together  with  numerous  mounds  whose  sur- 
faces are  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery,  prove  that  a  race 
skilled  in  husbandry,  irrigation,  and  manufactures  many  years 
ago  appreciated  the  fertility  of  this  valley,  leaving  behind  them 
no  otner  records  than  their  work. 

The  Miller  Canal,  commencing  twelve  miles  below  Camp 
McDowell,  at  SbortelPs  Station,  is  to  cost  $20,000,  in  $200 
shares;  will  be  thirty  feet  in  width  by  four  feet  in  depth,  and 
carry  20,000  inches  of  water — a  quantity  sufficifent  to  irrigate 
20,000  to  40,000  acres.  In  the  same  vicinity,  near  Maysville, 
above  the  Tempe,  a  Mormon  colony  has  settled,  concerning 
whose  operations  a  correspondent  of  the  Miner  writes :  "  The 
work  done  by  these  people  is  simply  astounding,  and  the  alac- 
rity and  vim  with  which  they  go  at  it  is  decidefiy  in  favor  of 
co-operation  or  communism.  Irrespective  of  capital  invested, 
all  share  equally  in  the  returns.  The  main  cansJ  is  two  and  a 
half  miles  long,  eight  feet  deep,  and  eight  feet  wide.  Two 
miles  of  small  ditch  are  completed,  and  four  more  are  required. 
Their  diagram  of  the  settlement  as  it  is  to  be  represents  a  mile 
square  enclosed  by  an  adobe  wall  about  seven  feet  high.  In 
the  center  is  a  square  or  plaza,  around  which  are  buildings 
fronting  outward.     The  middle  of  the  plaza  represents  the 
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yards,  in  which  eleven  families,  or  eighty-five  persona, 
are  to  commingle.  *  *  They  are  intelligent,  and  all  Ameri- 
cana." Besides  grain,  which  is  worked  up  into  flour  for  eev- 
eral  mills,  abundance  of  peaches,  grapes,  tomatoes,  melons,  and 
Bweet  potatoes  are  raised  in  the  valley;  also,  some  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  There  are,  too,  proHpectivo  hints  about 
oranges  and  olives.  Irrigation  is  indispensable;  the  summers 
are  very  hot,  and  generally  very  dry. 

The  road  from  Camp  McDowell  to  old  Camp  Reno,  near  Tonto 
Creek,  is  very  rough,  and  some  of  it  through  lieno  ca&on  nearly 
impassable  for  horsemen.  It  winds  circnitously  around  the 
Four  Peaks.  There  are  two  water  stations,  one  at  the  base 
of  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  and  the  other  at  Sunflower.  The 
cattle  range  is  excellent  and  extensive.  There  is  a  large  ranch 
at  old  Camp  Reno,  and  smaller  ones  in  the  vicinity.  From 
the  summit  of  Reno  hill  is  a  magnificent  view  of  Tonto  basin, 
and  at  every  turn  of  the  oaQon  the  scene  changes  like  the  fig- 
ures of  a  kaleidoscope.  On  leaving  Heno  the  trail  runs  parallel 
with  Tonto  creek,  through  brush,  rock  iind  sand  for  some  miles, 
until  Robinson's  ranch,  en  route  to  Globe  City,  is  reached. 
He  came  from  California  some  time  ago  with  2,000  sheep,  picked 
out  a  large  flat  at  the  foot  of  the  Four  Peaks  for  herding,  and 
says  his  sheep  never  did  better.  From  Robinson's  to  Mcin- 
tosh's, at  the  Salt  river  crossing,  is  about  eight  miles.  Here  is 
Home  excellent  farming  land,  irrigated  by  mountain  springs, 
with  plenty  of  grass  and  good  crops.  At  Camp  PinaJ,  now 
Pinal  ranch,  on  a  tributary  of  Salt  River,  3,000  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes were  raised  last  year,  which  found  a  quick  market  at  the 
mines  at  JO  cents  per  pound.  From  Wbeatfields,  on  Pinal 
creek,  to  Globe  city,  there  are  ranches  all  along  the  road, 
which  is  perfectly  level  and  in  good  condition.  The  products 
of  tbese  ranches  find  a  ready  market  among  the  fifteen  hund- 
red miners  of  Globe  district. 

Two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Agua  Fria,  and  but  little 
more  below  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers,  a  ditch 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  Gila  by  a  company  from  Prescott, 
who  are  themselves  cultivatino;,  or  will  cultivate,  the  land  thus 
rendered  available.  The  soil  is  a  fine  sandy  loam,  covered  with 
■  fl  heavy  growth  of  mesquite,  sage,  arrowweed,  etc, 

A  survey  of  public  lauds  on  the  Gila  of  fifteen  townships, 
extending  from  Oatman's  flat,  (118  miles  above  Yuma,  and  30 
miles  below  Gila  bend)  to  a  point  three  miles  west  of  Mohawk 
station,  Yuma  county,  52  miles  west,  shows  about  600  square 
nuJea  of  valley  land  available  for  settlement ;  west  of  which,  ia 
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another  tract  of  about  half  the  dimensions,  considered  to  1)e 
largely  similar  in  its  character  to  the  surveyed  portion.  This 
large  area  is  on  both  sides  ef  the  river,  but  mostly  on  the  nordi 
side.  The  Gila  bottom  there  merges  imperceptibly  into  the 
foot-hills,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  from  five  to  ten  miles. 
Its  soil  is  principally  alluvial,  and  will  produce  two  crops  yea^ 
ly,  as  does  the  Santa  Cruz  bottom  at  Tucson.  Irrigation  is 
easily  efiPected.  The  river  there  averages  600  feet  in  width, 
and  is  three  to  five  feet  in  depth  when  there  is  no  rain-fall  and 
no  water  from  the  mountains.  The  banks  along  the  whole 
of  this  tract  are  so  low  and  sloping  as  to  afford  unusual  facili- 
ties for  the' construction  of  ditches.  Excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
barley  and  vegetables  are  grown  at  Mohawk  station,  but  very 
few  occupants  of  the  soil  -have  as  yet  settled  on  this  trac^ 
which  appears  to  be  capable  of  producing  all  temperate  and 
semi-tropical  productions,  and  is  directly  on  the  track  of  the 
railroad,  completion  of  which  cannot  long  be  deferred.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Florence  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  bottom  and 
second-mesa  or  table-land,  on  which  are  now  grown  the  cereals, 
alalfa,  the  sugar-cane^  and  vegetables  and  fruits  generally,  in- 
cluding orange  and  lemon  trees.  Fruit  culture  in  the  Gila 
valley  is  extensive.  Cottonwood,  ash  and  locust  are  abundant 
Mr.  Wheat,  farmer,  believes  that  a  few  acres  of  tobacco  would 
be  worth  ten  times  the  number  in  wheat.  He  has  ten  acres  in 
flourishing  sugar-cane,  and  all  the  sugar  and  molasses  he  uses 
are  from  cane  that  he  grew  last  year.  A  new  irrigating  canal 
eight  miles  in  length  is  being  constructed.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Gila,  as  in  that  of  Salt  river,  a  loug-extinct,  numerous,  indus- 
trious and  highly  civilized  race  once  cultivated  the  soil,  as 
shown  by  the  ruins  of  vast  acequias,  or  irrigating  ditches.  The 
crop  of  grain  on  the  Gila  for  the  year  1877  is  estimated  to  have 
been  about  3,000,000  pounds  in  quantity,  and  $100,000  in  value; 
there  was  also  an  abundance  of  hay;  orchards,  vineyards, 
vegetable  gardens  and  fields  show  a  very  rapid  advance  on 
preceding  seasons.  Dr.  Dumont,  ten  miles  from  Florence, 
had  a  crop  of  potatoes  six  to  seven  inches  in  length,  that  when 
boiled  burst  open,  mealy  and  mellow.  On  many  other  farms 
excellent  Irish  potatoes  are  raised.  Grass  of  excellent  quality 
is  found  on  the  mesas. 

The  valley  of  the  Gila,  though  cultivatable  along  most  of 
its  course,  is  not  available  for  semi-tropical  productions  in  its 
upper  part,  on  account  of  October  frosts.  The  White  Moun- 
tain Indian  Reservation  (San  Carlos)  interferes  with  a  continu- 
ous white  settlement  above  Florence^  as  the  Pima  and  Mari- 
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Kda  do  below  it.  Those  latter  Indians  have  cultivated 
!oro,  pumpkins,  melons,  etc.,  for  centuries,  and  have 
always  been  self-supporting,  as  well  as  the  Papagoes  further 
BOath,  who  however  depend  principally  on  stock.  Probably 
no  people  produce  finer  wheat  than  do  the  Pima  Indians.  In  a 
report  made  by  Dr.  Rothrock,  of  the  Wheeler  espedition,  of 
a  trip  from  Fort  Wingate  to  the  Santa  Rita  mountains,  the 
following  observations  occur  respecting  the  Gila  valley,  at  and 
above  Camp  Goodwin,  or  Camp  Thomas:  "The  valley  of 
the  Gila  where  the  trail  crosses  the  river,  is  2,517  feet  above 
the  sea ;  hence,  in  coming  from  Camp  Apache,  the  traveller 
descends  2,408  feet.  Camp  Grant,  about  SO  miles  aoatb,  in  a 
direct  line,  is  2,336  feet  higher  than  the  river,  so  there  is  a 
marked  sloping  of  the  country  from  north  to  south  towards 
this  stream,  which  fact  most  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  consider- 
ing its  peculiar  climatic  conditions.  Its  sandy  soil,  its  rapid 
evaporation,  the  dryness  of  the  ridgea  parallel  to  the  river, 
together  with  its  greatly  lower  altitude,  impress  of  necessity 
upon  the  flora  the  peculiarities  which  contrast  so  strongly 
With  that  of  the  surrounding  region.  Yet  this  valley  in  many 
places  prodncea  fair  crops  of  barley  and  com.  There  is  enough 
of  water  for  irrigation  of  the  adjacent  lowlands.  At  the  very 
point  of  crossing  there  is  evidence  in  some  rains  that  a  large 

I  popolation  subaisted  on  the  productions  of  this  region  in  the 
past.    At  Camp  Goodwin  (abandoned  as  a  military  post)  was 

'  fOand  (1875)  a  luxuriant  field  of  potatoes ;  and  melons,  onions 

[  and  cabbages  of  the  best  quality,  swelled  the  list  of  productions. 
'Grass  was  scarce,  but  by  clearing  away  the  growth  of  rank  weeds 
that  infested  the  ground,  and  protecting  it  from  stray  animals, 

'  the  soil  would  yield  good  crops  of  grass  or  any  of  the  cereals. 
This  place  is  capable  of  being  transformed  into  a  garden.  Its 
worst  feature  is  the  unhoalthfalness  of  the  climate.  In  fact,  it 
was  on  this  account  abandoned  by  the  Govermeot  authorities. 
Drainage  would  do  much  towards  improving  the  location  in 
this  respect."  More  recent  developments  justify  his  views. 
A  prosperous  village  and  settlement  have  recently  sprung  up 
at  Camp  Thomas,  in  the  vicinity,  from  which  no  complaint 
of  nnhealthiness  is  received.  Mines  are  being  developed 
at  no  great  distance.  Two  companies  of  soldiers  are  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Thomas.  The  rainfall  amounts  to  nearly 
33  inches  annually,  probably  the  largest  in  the  Territory, 
amounting  to  3.21  inches  in  the  spring,  7.20  summer,  10.52 
autumn,  and  11.85  in  the  winter.  The  Pneblo  Vieio,  still 
further  up,  has,  with  its  tributary  valley  of  Ash  creeK,  (mssa.- 
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tioned  in  the  foregoing  extract)  and  others,  100,000  aerai 
of  prodnctive  farming  land.  The  altitude  is  about  4,000  fe^ 
above  the  sea.  It  contains  numerous  and  interesting  nuns. 
The  climate  is  here  subject  to  great  extremes ;  the  tempenr 
ture  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Francisco  in  August  ranges  mm 
50  de^.  to  105  deg.,  in  the  beginning  of  October  from  80  deg. 
to  90  deg.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  from  15  deg.  to  S) 
deg.  But  the  hot  summers  enable  all  crops  of  the  temperate 
zone  to  ripen  before  frost  in  the  fall.  On  the  uplanos  and 
further  up  the  valley  itself,  near  the  line  of  New  Mexico,  the 
daily  variations  are  much  less  and  the  frosts  later.  Still  far- 
ther up  its  course,  within  the  borders  of  New  Mexico,  l^e 
Gila  river  has  upon  its  margins  much  good  a^cultural  land, 
but  the  bottom  lands  on  its  head- waters  are  said  to  be  pebbly. 
The  bottom  lands  of  the  Gila  generally  are  quite  rich  in  potaasa 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  region  of  the  Francisco  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Gila, 
near  the  line  of  New  Mexico,  is  good  for  grazing  and  timber, 
and  in  general  rich  soil.  The  timber  is  black  walnut,  sycamore, 
pine,  ash,  cedar,  pifLon,  cottonwood,  juniper,  etc.  The  stream 
abounds  in  fish,  and  the  woods  in  bear,  deer  and  turkey.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Bio  Prieto  and  Bonito  creek,  also  tributaries 
of  the  Gila,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  a  high,  rough,  rolling 
mountain  country,  with  little  water.  Some  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  giant  cacti  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  scenery  is  of  imposing  gran- 
deur. 

The  San  Pedro  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Gila,  its  mouth 
being  between  Florence  and  San  Carlos,  and  its  source  in  the 
Huachuca  mountains,  near  the  Mexican  line.  These  mountains 
are  believed  to  be  rich  in  silver,  with  some  gold.  There  is 
good  land,  good  timber,  and  excellent  range  K)r  stock.  The 
road  from  Sulphur  Springs  to  San  Pedro  upper  crossing,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  the  line,  as  it  nears  the  river  passes 
through  dense  growths  of  acacia  constricta,  mesquite  and 
dwarfed  pines.  Quite  a  number  of  cattle  roam  over  the  adja- 
cent region.  At  Tres  Alamos,  in  its  upper  course,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  hotel  is  also  a  dairyman,  and  sells  (or  sold)  good 
butter  for  one  dollar  per  pound.  In  an  orchard  near  the  house 
are  apple,  ^g  and  other  trees ;  also  grape  vines.  Seven  miles 
below  is  a  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Frank  Long,  who,  from 
twenty  acres  of  barley,  in  1877,  harvested  55,000  pounds;  and 
from  five  acres  of  wheat,  12,000  pounds ;  forty  in  com  made  only 
20,000  pounds,  because  of  a  scant  supply  of  water,  resulting 
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from  insafficient  fall  to  the  ditch,  which  vaa  two  and  a  half  milw' 
in  length.  Here,  and  at  the  farms  below,  the  catr-worm  ruined 
the  potatoes.  Three  miles  below  is  a  stock-farm  and  ranch  be- 
longing to  L.  Apodaca,  whose  ditch,  recently  finished,  cost 
tl.UOO.  Six  miles  further  down,  Sacramento  Laron  raised  a 
large  crop  of  barley.  Juan  Borqnez,  about  a  mile  below,  has 
eighteen  acres  of  corn,  a  small  garden,  and  half  an  acre  of 
potatoes — the  only  potatoes  on  the  San  Pedro  that  have 
escaped  the  cut-worm.  Everything  la  in  fine  condition,  and 
he  had  more  water  than  he  could  use.  Two  and  a  half  miles 
further  down,  Wm,  Ilarndorff  had  about  forty  acres  of  fine 
com.  Ruiz  Mendoza  raises,  one  mile  below,  large  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley;  also  some  corn  and  beans.  Along  the 
whole  distance  of  twenty  miles  down  from  Trea  Alamos  there 
is  abandance  of  water,  grass  and  timber.  The  soil,  from  the 
detritus  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  is  well  provided  with  lime, 
potMsa  and  phosphoric  acid — all  well-known  requisites  to  fer- 
'  tility.  Some  of  these  bottom  lands  have  been  cropped  heavily 
fiinoe  1857  without  the  use  of  manure.  In  the  San  Pedro  and 
;  lateral  valleys  are  said  to  be  about  fifty  thousand  acres  of  good 
I  farming  land.  The  soil  is  reddish  gray,  not  heavy  or  clayey. 
'Ttfl physical  analysis  gives,  of  one  hundred  parts:  sand,  14; 
'filt,  with  a  little  clay,  75.40;  hygroscopic  moisture,  6.09; 
j  ohemically  bound  water  and  organic  traces,  4.51.  Beans  and 
;  melons  are  injured  by  rust.  Corn  is  planted  in  the  middle  of 
;  April,  and  ripens  early  in  October.  Late  frosts  are  frequent. 
I  Irrigation  is  needed  about  once  in  twelve  days.  Below  Kuiz 
i  Miiodoza's  the  river  is  mostly  taken  up  by  stock-men  from  Tuo- 
I  BOB.  The  rain-fall  is  about  ten  inches  annually.  About  fifteen 
<  miles  above  the  Gila,  Camp  Grant  was  at  first  located,  but  r^ 
;  moved,  on  account  of  malari^  to  its  present  situation. 

This  concludes  the  description  of  the  agricultural  regions  of 
the  (lila  and  its  tributaries,  the  most  extensive  in  Arizona — 
the  iQLJn  stream  flowing  from  the  cool,  high  mountdns  of  its 
easterd  border  to  the  hot  Colorado  valley,  which  is  its  western 
limit.  Our  third  division,  the  Santa  Cruz  valley,  is  smaller  in 
extent,  but  equally  productive  in  proportion  to  its  area,  more 
compact,  and  all  of  it  adapted  to  semi-tropical  J'ruits,  as  well 
RB  to  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone ;  from  its  upper  por- 
tion Irish  potatoes  were  recently  retailed  in  Tucson  at  ten  cents 
perponnd.  In  1858  Major  Steen  established  the  military  post 
of  Fort  Buchanan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Santa  Rita  mountains. 
Camp  Crittenden  was  subsequently  built  in  the  immediate 
vioimtrt  hut  has  been  abandoned  as  a  post  for  several  years. 
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From  the  establishment  of  Fort  Buchanan  the  ralleys  of  the 
Santa  Cmz,  Sonoita,  etc.,  began  to  be  extenBively  settled  by 
Americans,  who  engaged  in  the  culture  of  grain  and  hay,  and 
in  cattle-raising  so  successfully,  that  although  in  1858  hardly 
1,200  acres  of  land  were  in  cultivation,  except  the  Papago 
fields,  yet  as  early  as  18C1  very  little  forage  or  flour  had  to  be 
brought  from  Sonora  for  the  use  of  the  troops ;  and  now  in 
the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  its  tributaries  about  one  hundr 
red  thousand  acres  are  in  cultivation.  A  portion  near  Tuc- 
son has  been  under  uninterrupted  cultivation  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  with  no  diminution,  so  far  as  known,  of  its  pro- 
ductive capacity.  The  Sopori  ranch,  south  of  the  old  Mission 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  has  been  described  in  Chapter  TIIL 

Finer  farming  land  than  ia  seen  in  the  Santa  Cruz  valley 
on  the  road  to  Tucson  ia  rarely  found.  Here  and  there  the 
river  takes  a  turn  nnderground,  but  water  can  always  be  ob- 
tained by  surface  digging;  and  for  more  than  a  century  this 
valley  has  produced  two  crops  a  year  without  enrichment. 
The  grazing  on  the  slopes  each  side  of  the  valley  ia  superior. 
Westward  from  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  to  the  hne  of  iuma 
county  extend  grassy,  rolling  plains,  intersected  here  and  there 
by  isolated  mountain  ranges,  which  have  been  described  in  the 
ci^th  chapter. 

Dr.  Rothroek,  previously  quoted  in  reference  to  the  Gila 
valley  near  Camp  Goodwin,  continues  his  narrative  substan- 
tially as  follows:  "Between  Camp  Goodwin  and  Cottonwood 
(nineteen  miles)  the  agricultural  resources  are  reduced  to  S 
minimum.  Grass  abounded  on  the  hill-sides  which  would, 
during  the  portions  of  the  year  in  -which  'icater  could  be  found 
in  sujficienl  quantity,  make  this  a  good  gi'azing  country.  There 
is  a  hne  belt  of  cottonwood,  aNh,  and  buttonwood  along  the 
creek  bed,  but  it  is  being  rapidly  used.  A  few  miles  eontb  of 
Cottonwood  the  trail  turns  off  to  Camp  Grant.  At  one  or  two 
points  in  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  water  can  be  foond 
fur  camping  purposes.  There  is  no  lack  of  grass,  and  some 
timber  too  exists  in  the  arroyos,  and  on  the  adjacent  foot-hills 
of  Graham  peak.  The  valley  in  which  Eureka  is  situated, 
without  having  a  constant  fiowing  stream,  appears  to  have 
enough  of  water  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  a  large  herd.  The 
ground  ia  at  several  places  quite  boggy,  indicating  a  ready 
means  of  obtaining  more  water  than  appears  on  the  surfaoet 
In  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  drainage  basin  for  the  neighboring  hillSi 
A  strip  of  fertile  soil  exists  above  the  ranch.     Tmibcr  of  good 
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Dut  having  anything  to  make  this  an  especially  attractive  home, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  yet  be  an  important  point  in  the 
Btook-raising  interests  of  the  country."  Another  explorer  thus 
iescribes  the  plain  of  Camp  Grant :  "  The  Calioro  mountains 
to  the  west,  the  Graham  mountain  range  with  Camp  Grant  to 
the  north,  the  Chiricahua  mountains  to  the  east,  and  the  Mexi- 
can boundary  to  the  south,  inclose  an  extensive  plain  of  at  least 
BOO  square  miles.  Standing  near  Camp  Grant^  on  the  base  of 
&Iount  Graham,  one  can  overlook  the  whole  region.  A  splen- 
did mirage  mabea  its  appearance  on  the  southern  horizon  every 
clear  morniug,  in  the  form  of  a  transmuting  mountaui  chain. 
Adjoining  this  plain  to  the  north-west  is  Arivaipa  valley, 
(where  coal  has  been  recently  discovered)  and  to  the  north- 
east a  level  stretch  of  country,  bordered  by  the  Peloncillo 
mouQtains  on  the  north.  This  vast  area  is  withont  either  run- 
ning streams  or  timber,  but  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  fine 
grass.  The  soap-weed,  the  cactus,  the  sage-brush,  and  the 
grease-wood  are  but  little  found  here.  There  are  several 
Bpringa  of  good  water  on  the  pMn — Eareka  apnngs  in  the 
tiorth-west  aud  Croton  and  Sulphur  springs  on  its  southern 
[wrtion.  Experiments  have  shown  that  water  is  reached  al- 
nost  everywhere  on  the  plain  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  it  is 
Aerefore  probable  that  certain  crops  could  be  raised  without 
irrigation  were  the  same  planted  at  a  depth  of  about  one  foot. 

K Experience  of  the  Moqui  Indiana  proves  this  view  to  be  cor- 
ct.J  The  surrounding  mountain  ranges  are  well  timbered 
except  the  Caliuro  range.  The  little  mountain  streams  sink 
loon  after  leaving  the  plain.  To  the  west  of  the  Dos  Oabezas 
mountain  a  few  square  miles  are  covered  with  white  sa|t  efflo- 
rescences, consisting  chiefly  of  sulphate  and  cai'bonate  of  soda. 

*  •  An  abundant  supply  of  water  ia  procured  at  one  ranch 
[Hooker's)  from  a  well  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  soil  is  of  the 
proper  physical  quahties,  containing  all  the  requisite  chemical 
Donstituents ;  excepting  a  narrow  strip  near  Croton  Springs, 
where  it  is  heavy  and  clayey.  At  some  places  below  Sulphur 
Springs  (where  the  water  ia  perfectly  drinkable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  name)  it  ia  perfectly  saturated  with  humidity." 

Approaching  Sulphur  Springa  from  the  east,  the  road  lies 
for  miles  through  a  dense  growth  of  saccatone  grass,  of  far  less 
Talue  than  the  shorter  grama  that  fairly  covers  the  ground  at 
the  springs,  bat  indicating  good  soil.  Mt.  Graham  will  be  de- 
Bcribedin  the  chapter  on  "Military  Posts."  Its  timber  supply  is 
magnificent  in  quality  and  variety,  as  well  aa  liberal  in  quanti- 
ty.   In  the  winter  months  there  ia  a  heavy  snow-fall  on  the 
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higher  portions  of  Graham  -pesk^  whioh  is  oyer  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  in  summer  its  thunder  storms  are  terrific. 
^  From  Camp  Bowie  (sixty  miles)  the  road  lies  oyer  a  roQiDS 
plain  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  about  Grant.  A  spur  of 
the  Pinaleno  range  gradually  disappeared  toward  the  south- 
east, in  the  direction  of  a  similar  one  adyanoing  from  the 
Ghiricahua  range.  This  tendency  to  union  of  the  two  ranges 
leaves  the  country  dotted  over  with  low,  disjointed  mesas, 
which  rise  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain  as  islands  do 
from  the  ocean.  The  soil  was  lar^ly  made  up  from  detri- 
tus from  the  adjacent  ranges,  and  is  m  itself  fertile  enough, 
but  water  can  usually  be  found  only  at  two  or  three  points 
along  the  road.  Here  and  there  dry  arroyos  run  from  the 
hills  to  the  plain.  At  Camp  Bowie,  whioh  is  situated  on  a 
limestone  formation,  there  is  a  remarkable  change  of  flora.  The 
dry  hillHsides  still  had  their  mescal  plants  ":  besides  other  new 
plants  there  was  a  remarkable  variety  of  ferns.  (For  furtiier 
details  as  to  this  locality,  see  description  of  Camp  Bowie  in 
**  Military  Posts.")  **  Looking  down  the  cafion  from  Gamp  Bow- 
ie, a  beautiful  view  maybe  had  of  a  portion  of  the  San  Dimeon 
plains,  literally  strewn  with  flowers.  The  valley  of  the  San 
Simeon  is  about  25  miles  in  width,  and  contains  much  fine  graz- 
ing and  some  agricultural  land.  It  is  covered  with  grama — a 
grass  rivalled  in  nutritious  quality  only  by  the  mesquite  grass  of 
Texas.  Southward  from  Camp  Bowie,  at  the  base  of  the  Chiraca- 
hua  mountains  the  grass  becomes  abundant,  the  vegetation  more 
varied,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  fair  growth  of  pine  and 
oak.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  cattle  ranges  in  Arizona; 
the  water  is  sufficiently  abundant  for  herding  purposes,  though 
it  does  not  extend  far  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  pisuns 
during  the  dry  season."  The  Chiricahua  mountains  are  com- 
posed of  syenite,  schists,  palaeozoic  strata  and  porphyry.  The 
Dragoon  mountains,  forty  miles  eastward,  are  well  supplied 
with  springs,  and  the  grass  is  nearly  inexhaustible. 

Colonel  Hodge  thus  describes  the  country  north-easterly  firom 
Camp  Apache :  "  From  Camp  Apache  to  the  Zuni  Pueblo,  N.  M., 
is  about  125  miles.  The  course  is  north  of  east.  For  twenty 
miles  the  road  passes  up  the  valley  or  depression  of  the  north 
branch  of  White  river,  and  thence  across  the  White  mountains, 
which  is  an  elevated  plateau  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet  altitude. 
There  is  some  good  agricultural  land  along  the  north  branch  of 
White  river,  a  portion  of  which  is  cultivated  by  Indians.  The 
river  most  of  the  way  follows  a  cafion,  with  steep  abrupt  clife 
on  either  side.    The  whole  country  from  Camp  Apache  to  the 
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foot  of  the  mouiiljins  on  Ihe  east  and  north-eaBt  is  covered 
with  a  fine  growth  of  pine,  in  uumbei'd  sufficient  to  supply  all 
Arizona  with  lumber  for  the  next  century.  This  belt  of  pines 
U  nt  least  40  miles  wide,  and  extenda  north  and  north-west 
for  hondrede  of  milea.  Clear,  cold  springs  are  abundant  at 
short  intervale  all  through  the  mouotaina  so  far  as  traversed 
by  me ;  many  little  springs  are  on  the  summit,  where  a  great 
abundance  of  grass  grows. 

United  States  Surveyor  Chandler  Robbins,  who  made  the 
Burvey  of  the  boundary  line  between  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico, has  embodied  the  results  of  his  observations  in  a  report 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts :  "  The  boundaiy  line  is 
not,  as  is  freqaentlv  supposed,  109  deg.  west  of  Greenwich, 
but  82  deg.  west  of  Washington,  which  is  109  deg.,  2  min. 
59  Bee,  ^5  thirds  west  of  Greenwich — a  difference  of  nearly 
three  miles.  Its  position  in  relation  to  natural  features  of  the 
country  may  be  defined  as  follows ;  The  starting  point  at  the 
north  IS  one-half  mile  south  of  the  San  Juan  river,  and  about 
foor  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mancos.  It  runs  about  two 
miles  east  of  Fort  Defiance,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
rocks  known  as  the  '  Haystacks,'  which  are  near  the  north 
aide  of  the  road  from  Fort  Wingate  to  Fort  Detianoe.  The 
Pueblo  of  Zuni  is  llj  miles  east  of  the  line;  Deer  Spring, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Zuni  river,  ia  about  two  miles  west  of 
the  line.  The  Cienaga  Amarilla,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tolerosa  and  Camp  Apache  road,  ia  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  line.  The  east  end  of  the  Escudilla  peak  is  about 
four  miles  west  ot  the  line,  which,  on  entering  the  mountains 
to  the  south  of  it,  runs  over  the  top  of  the  most  prominent  in 
the  range,  situated  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  Escudilla. 
Twenty-six  miles  further  south  are  Four  Peaks,  very  close 
together,  plainly  visible  from  any  direction ;  over  the  western- 
niost  of  these  the  line  passes.  After  passing  the  Four  Peaks 
we  come  in  sight  of  wnat  I  auppoaed,  and  is  laid  down  on  my 
nu^  as,  the  Francisco  river.  *  #  *  •  Tills  river  is 
ttie  eaal  branch  of  the  Francisco  river  proper.  The  Francisco 
river  heads  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  same  mountain  peak  in 
the  White  mountains,  near  where  the  Little  Colorado  leads  to 
the  north.  The  former  river  then  flows  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  is  west  of  the  line  all  the  way.  The  hue  then  crosses 
the  Gila  river  about  five  miles  west  of  the  bridge,  and  about 
one  mile  east  of  Little  Ranch.  It  then  passes  directly  over 
Steen's  Peak  and  into  the  San  Simeon  valley,  between  the 
Chiricahua  and  Peloucillo  mountains,  passing  about  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile  west  of  John  Brisbic's  ranch  house,  leaVi  ^ 
tlie  Cienaga  in  Kew  Mexico,  It  then  continues  np  the  vaflej 
until  it  strilcea  the  Peloncillo  mountains,  where  they  turn 
westerly,  and  paBses  through  these  mountains  into  the  Guada- 
lupe caflon  ;  the  last  monument  being  placed  on  the  boundarj' 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  about  one  mite 
soutb  of  the  cafion,  the  whole  line  being  390.60  miles  in  length. 
In  the  Navajo  reservation  we  passed  through  a  fine  grasing 
country,  especially  in  the  Tunicha  mountains,  which  are  m 
well  watered  by  springs  and  covered  with  pine.  Between 
Fort  Defiance  andEscudilla  mountains  the  country  is  very  dry 


and  sandy,  covered  with  scrub  cedar  and  plnon.  The  Escn- 
dilla  mountains  proiluco  very  fine  grass,  with  abundance  of 
water  and  timber,  mostly  pine,  oak  and  spruce  ;  there  are  asb, 
maple  and  cotton  wood  in  the  caflons.  Indications  of  copper 
ore  were  found  in  these  mountains  in  the  lino  near  the  210th 
mile,  on  a  high,  rocky  ridge  between  two  valleys,  each  coiitain- 
ing  plenty  or  running  water.      There  was  also  a  narrow  scam 
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showing  indications  of  silver,  fouad  in  the  main  oaQon  run- 
ning south  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Francisco  river,  about  four 
miles  north  of  the  river  and  one  mile  cast  of  the  25Gth  mile 
of  the  libe.  The  line  enters  tlio  Escudilla  mountains  at  the 
207th  mile,  and  crosses  the  west  peak  of  tbe  'Four  Peaks'  at 
the2j(lstmile,  and  the  east  branch  of  the  Francisco  river* at  the 
260tb  mile.  From  the  Francisco  to  the  Gila  is  a  rough,  broken, 
barren  country.  The  valley  of  the  Gila  is  very  good  land 
and  qaite  prodactivc,  producing  corn,  wheat  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  ;  situated  as  it  is,  near  the  mining  districts  of  Clif- 
ton, Ralston  and  Silver  City,  and  being  the  only  agricultural 
land  near,  it  will  soon  become  valuable.  The  plain  south  of 
the  Gila  produces  good  grass,  but  vrc  found  no  permanent 
vater  until  we  struck  tbe  San  Simeon.  The  Guadalupe  cafion 
has  a  running  stream  in  it,  also  abundaoce  of  grass  and  tim- 
ber, mostly  Cottonwood,  with  walnut,  sycamore  and  ash." 

Dr.  Rothrock,  tX.  S.  A.,  of  the  Wheeler  exploration,  in  the 
report  for  1875,  thus  describes  the  White  mountain  region : 

^'Arizona  is,  cmphatloally,  a  land  of  contrasts  in  scenery ;  its 
tropical  climate  either  parching  the  soil  and  vegetation,  or, 
UDder  a  fair  supply  of  water,  causing  the  flora  to  deck  the  8ur- 
faoe  with  a  luxuriant  covering  of  verdure.  Nowhere  is  this' 
statement  more  strikingly  true  than  in  the  Sierra  Blanca  and 
the  adjoining  plains  to  the  south.  On  the  latter  the  enaembU 
of  the  vegetation  is  dwarfed  and  hardened  from  the  aridity  of 
the  soil  and  the  rapidity  of  evaporation.  In  the  mountains, 
however,  dense  forests  alternate  with  well-watered  ^des,  cov- 
ered with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  flowers.  The  succu- 
lent tissues  of  the  herbaceous  vegetation  appeared  by  contrast 
nyith  the  harder  plants  of  the  plnms  to  show  an  excess  of  rital- 
iif ;  and  an  abundant  nutrition,  expansion  into  leaf,  instead  of 
contraction  into  the  least  possible  evaporating  surface,  is  char- 
afitoristic  of  the  rank,  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Sierra  Blanca, 
Ris^ig  from  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  to  11,388 
feet,  imd  between  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  parallelB  of 
tatitade,  we  have  climate  superimposed  on  climate,  from  one  as 
dry  and  hot  as  that  of  Sahara  to  a  warm-temperate,  a  temper- 
ate, and  a  sub-alpine.  The  flora  of  the  region  ranged  from  the 
cacti  and  acacias  of  the  lower  grounds  to  the  asters,  golden- 
rods,  and  piilon  pines  of  the  middle ;  and  after  crossing  the 
belt  of  the  Pinus  ponderosa  and  large  firs,  disappeai'ing  with 
dwarfed  flrs  and  a  helenium  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Blanca. 

*'  Standing  ou  this  elevated  peak  and  looking  over  the  but- 
rousding  region,  one  of  the  most  striking  views  on  the  conti- 
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nent  is  unfolded.  Ridgea  ran  iu  all  directions  from  this^ 
natiiig  point,  and  descend  through  a  stretch  of  miles  lifcS"fl6 
many  radii  in  an  immense  circle.  They  start  from  a  mounts 
mass  of  infinite  grandeur,  and  dwindle  out  on  the  grasaj  flats 
from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  below.  Between  them  are  well-watered 
valleys,  producing  grass  enough  for  all  the  herds  of  the  Terri- 
tory, Plains  rich  in  all  the  glory  a  wealth  of  antumn-ooloring 
could  confer  on  their  herbaceous  vegetation,  belts  of  golden- 
colored  cottonwoods,  deep  and  somber  forests  of  evergreens, 
contrasting,  yet  harmonizing,  combined  to  complete  this  per- 
fect landscape.  The  impress  upon  the  mind  of  such  a  view  is 
final,  and  can  never  be  forgotten.  Where  the  ridges  proper 
ended,  the  general  slope  of  the  country  had  been  out  into 
cafions,  each  a  tributary  channel  for  carrying  the  torrent  of 
water  made  by  the  meltin"  snow  to  the  mam  etream.  Erosion 
could  here  be  detected,  iSustrating  to  us  the  wonderful  his- 
tory of  our  western  domain.  The  mesas  thus  left  between  the 
cailons  were  topped  with  the  ever-present  trachytic  overflow. 
Water  and  fire,  each  snppleraentiog  the  other,  had  Impressed 
the  final  features  on  the  country." 

,  From  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  looking  eastward, 
(he  says,  in  another  report)  mountains  of  less  altitude  with 
valloys  between  them  rise  one  beyond  another  for  at  least 
sixty  miles,  most  of  the  area  being  valuable  timber,  grazing 
and  farming  lands.  Above  7,000  feet  is  too  high  for  agri- 
culture, but  the  best  timber  and  range  for  cattle  in  summer. 
At  Willow  Spring,  7,19a  feet  in  altitude,  snow  is  ocoasionidly 
several  feet  in  depth.  There  is  enough  pine  tijnber  on  the 
Sierra  Blanca  to  last  the  whole  territory  for  several  years. 
The  pinus  ponderosa  reaches  a  height  of  seventy  feet ;  some 
firs  are  higher ;  the  oak,  resembling  white  oak,  is  branchy,  close- 
grained,  and  solid;  bunch  and  grama  grasses  are  luxuriant  every- 
where. "The  district  would,  in  any  portion  of  our  dominion, 
be  regarded  as  one  of  unusual  promise.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
inviting  portions  of  our  country  yet  remaining  for  civilization  to 
occupy.  "  Settlers  wilt  Jlock  to  oceupi/  this  region?'  Already 
there  arc  many  large  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  White  mountains, 
and  a  few  herds  of  cattle,  inclnding  some  cows  of  the  fineSt 
stock  in  Missouri. 

The  Mogollon  mesa,  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width  and  7,000 
feet  altitude,  was  a  source  of  many  former  rivers,  as  shown 
by  such  canons  as  that  of  Big  Dry  Lake,  seventy  miles  in 
length  by  200  to  JOO  feet  in  depth,  heading  in  a  small  creek 
that  sinks  in  the  sand ;  Chevclon's  Forks,  and  Cedar  and  Car- 
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rizo  creeks  head  in  this  mesa,  and  tbe  Tonto  Basin — a  deep 
deprCBBion — borders  it  to  the  south.  The  carhoniferons  strata 
predominate,  but  it  is  extensively  covered  by  basaltic  erup- 
tiona.  Here  are  many  forest  meadows  and  fine  valleys,  suit- 
able for  farming  and  stoct-r.iiaing.  From  August  IGth  to  the 
20th  the  temperature  at  sun-riae  averaged  54  de^.;  at  2  p.  m. 
76  deg.;  at  suu-aet  63  deg.  A  specimen  of  BOil  from  the 
grassy  meadow  near  Big  Dry  Fork,  when  thg  vegetation  is 
ULXunant  and  the  meadow  bordered  by  ^gantio  pines,  gave  ot 
sand,  42.20 ;  silts  and  clay,  37.98 ;  hygroscopic  moisture,  10.97  ; 
hmnns  and  chemically  bound  water,  8.84.  From  chemical 
analysis  the  soil  appeared  to  be  a  fair  average,  Tbo  best  soils 
cont:un  0.5  per  cent,  of  potassa  and  0.^  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  such  soil  is  found  for  a  great  distance  along  the  eaat^ 
em  slopes  of  the  Mogollon. 

In  tbo  report  for  1875,  Dr.  Rothrock  sums  up  the  results  of 
his  observations  as  to  agricultural  capabUities  and  sanitary 
conditions  in  south-eastern  Arizona,  as  follows :  1.  The  soil, 
particularly  that  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  volcanic 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  possesses  the  elements  of  vegetable 
growth,  and  with  enough  water  will  produce  crops.  2.  That 
wherever  there  is  water  enough  for  herds,  the  adjacent  land 
can  be  utilized  for  grazing.  3.  That  the  forests,  though  local- 
ized, are  abundant.  4.  TLat  largo  areas,  now  abandoned  for 
want  of  water,  could  be  cultivated  by  a  system  of  tanks  for 
its  storage.  6.  That  by  agriculture  and  forest  culture  the  ex- 
cessive waste  of  water  in  surface  draining  and  rapid  evapor- 
ation could  be  lessened,  6.  The  prevailing  diseases  aro  of  less 
than  usual  fatahty,  and  can  in  majjy  cases  be  absolutely  pre- 
vented or  readily  cured ;  and  that  these  diseases  will  diminisli 
in  frequency  and  severity  as  the  country  is  brought  under  cul- 
tivation. He  also  claims  that  the  efEects  of  cultivation  gener- 
ally would  be  to  utilize  the  water  and  prevent  floods ;  mo  to 
diminish  escape  by  evaporation ;  that  the  seeds  of  nutritious 
native  grasses,  now  growing  so  sparsely,  could  be,  by  sowing 
and  care,  made  to  furnish  a  turf,  the  interlacing  of  which 
would  confer  the  needed  protection  to  the  soil  against  washes  ; 
also  on  death  and  decay  increasing  its  fertility :  that  since  the 
advent  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  Salt  Lake  has  risen  twelve 
feet,  and  is  still  rising,  as  are  all  the  waters  in  that  Territory: 
that  the  records  of  rainfall  at  Camp  Goodwin,  Old  Camp  Grabt, 
Camp  Lowell,  Tubac  and  Fort  Wingatc,  New  Mexico,  prove 
that  in  south-eastern  Ai'izono,  and  immediately  adjacent,  t!ic 
runfall  is  not  only  greater  than  in  the  great  Camomia  val- 
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1e^'  and  Houthern    California,    bnt  that  more  of   it  ! 
gummer  when  it  most  accelerates  growth. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  valley  of  the  Colorado-Chiqnito, 
whose  head  waters  are  in  the  White  mountainH.  A  smaU  set- 
tlement, called  St.  Jobn's,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  line 
of  New  Mexico,  and  seventy  miles  north  from  their  summit,  is 
the  nearest  settlement  tnown  to  the  region  ho  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Dif  Rothrock.  At  Deer  Spring,  (aa  he  etatea  in 
the  report  for  1875)  a  tribatary  of  the  Little  Colorado,  near 
the  line,  in  latitude  34  deg.  50  min.,  plRon  and  cedar  cover  the 
Igwer  grounds,  and  larger  pines  the  higher.  For  several  miles 
south  the  valley  is  from  two  to  ten  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in 
by  mesa  walls,  at  whose  base  there  are  springs  at  several  points, 
and  a  fair  supply  of  timber  skirting  its  edge.  The  soil,  though 
in  some  places  alkaline,  is  absolutely  black  with  decaying  v^e- 
table  matter,  seeming  in  point  of  fertility  like  a  vast  mass  of 
compost;  it  is  certainly  a  fine  situation  for  herds  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and  probably  a  good  farming  country.  From  the 
abundance  of  water  on  the  sides  of  the  valley,  it  ia  probable 
that  not  only  surface  but  artesian  water  could  ho  had  at  almost 
any  point.  Twelve  miles  south  of  Deer  creek  there  is  a  vaste 
of  sandhills  to  the  Little  Colorado,  with  an  occasional  clump  of 
piSons;  the  river  is  in  the  main  a  deep,  narrow  stream,  with 
water  enough  for  irrigating  purposes ;  hence  the  immediate 
valley  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  agri- 
culture. Nearer  its  head  the  river  drains  a  valley  that  pro- 
duces fair  crops  of  com  and  barley.  The  proximity  of  the 
Sierra  Blanca,  (White  mountains)  with  their  accumulating 
snows  melting  away  until  late  in  the  spring,  and  the  frequent 
showers  in  July  and  August,  make  a  certainty  of  the  water. 
Near  the  base  of  the  mountains  irrigation  might  almost  he  dis- 
pensed with,  BO  frequent  are  the  Siowers.  At  Cave  spring, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Little  Colorado,  the  water  flows  from 
beds  of  bas.altic  lava,  as  is  the  case  vrith  the  best  springs  of  the 
country.  Here  is  a  fertile  meadow,  with  sedges  and  rushes. 
The  adjacent  hills  are  well  covered  with  bunch  and  grama 
grasses.  Piflons  are  sparsely  scattered.  It  is  a  good  grazing 
center ;  and  hence  to  tho  bottom  of  the  timber  belt  of  the 
Sierra  Blanca  the  road  is  through  a  region  in  which  thousands 
of. cattle  might  find  enough  forage  most  of  the  year,  and  water 
within  easy  reach.  General  Kautz,  commanding  Department 
of  Arizona,  is  of  opinion  that  in  all  of  the  cafions  and  Talleys 
connected  with  the  Little  Colorado,  water  could  be  obtained 
mthin  fifty  feet  of  the  surface. 
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^^^ftent.  Wheeler,  in  hia  report  for  1876,  defines  the  term 
"park"  as  applicable  to  "a  series  of  natural  objects  pictureaquely 
grouped  in  areas  of  considerable  extent,"  and  accords  the 
palm  as  such  to  "  the  little  valleys  of  drainage  of  the  Upper 
I  Colorado-Cbiqiiito  and  the  beads  of  Salt  River."  Sunset 
I  Crossing  and  other  parts  for  thirty  miles  above  are  being  ei- 
!  tenaively  settled  by  Mormons,  It  is  on  the  road  from  Prescott 
I  to  the  termini  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the  Atchi- 
|<  son,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads,  now  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  routes  of  supply  for  that  town.  The  geological  char- 
acter of  that  region  is  thus  defined  by  A.  K.  Marvme  in  the 
feologlcal  portion  of  Wheeler's  report;  "In  the  vicinity  of 
unset  Forks  (a  few  mlJes  west)  the  eastward  inclination  of 
the  upper  carboniferous  limestones,  which  bad  formed  the  floor 
of  the  plain,  bein^  greater  than  that  of  the  surface,  they  dis- 
appeared beneath  it,  becoming  covered  with  red  soil  and  flat 
mesa  remnants  which  give  an  indefinite  rolling  character  to 
the  general  incline.  These  low  hills  are  composed  of  dai'k-red 
shnly  triussic  sandstone,  often  ripple-marked  and  gypsifcrous, 
with  occasional  thicker  beds.  Patches  of  gravel  generally 
occur,  scattered  over  the  higher  points,  the  pebbles  being 
highly  silicious,  of  many  colors,  oftea  bijlliant — white,  yellow, 
red,  green,  black — and  sometimes  accompanied -by  fragments  of 
silicified  wood.  These  characters  continued  to  the  Little  Color- 
ado, which  we  forded  at  Sunset  Crossing.  The  same  forma- 
tion was  found  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  more 
marked,  and  rising  a  few  hundred  feet  iu  irregular  bluffs,  while 
beyond  to  the  north-east,  and  forming  a  still  better  marked 
series  of  cliffs,  w^e  moro  massive  snndBtones— the  same  line 
of  cliffs  that  occur  at  St.  George,  225  miles  to  the  north-west. 
At  this  point,  and  above,  the  river  ie  not  at  all  typical  of  this 
region,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  flow  in  u  caflon.  On  the  con- 
trary, iu  flood-plain  is  in  many  places  a  mile  or  more  in  width, 
through  which  it  winds  its  muddy  current  in  quite  a  tortuous 
course.  It  practically  occupies  a  monoclinal  valley  between 
tim  carboniferous  and  the  triassio.  Proceeding  up  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  to  where  it  is  joined  from  the  south 
by  the  river  Puerco,  the  irregular  triassic  bluffs  were  ugon 
the  left,  and  wc  gradually  rose  through  the  strata  compotang 
them.  As  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  these  are  mostly 
oomposcd  of  dark-red  and  chocolate-colored  shaly  sandstones, 
with  occasional  cream-colored  and  thicker  beds,  the  shaly  sand- 
Btones  being  often  ripple-marked,  and  all  often  highly  gypsifer- 
ons,  numerous  small  veins  of  gypsum  ramifying  throng  tha 


nuMBL  At  die  hi^est  pomt  readied,  theie  beds  #teetaip|ied 
with  a  ooDf^omerate  ot  alicnona  pebMee — tiie  *4BbiiMiimvp 
l^riaaric  Conglomerate'  of  PowdL"  The  ^Ug^j  fiV^^ 
onii''  character  of  certam  strata  indicate  alnmdaiieetn  alMOit 
Tahuble  fertilixer.  -  The  OoloradoX/hiqaito  k  dry  efwf  dhni 
mer ddrty miles  beloir  Sonaet  Crooring bat (Sbi&rAsaafM'INAt 
iMxb  him  into  it  a  few  mileB  abare»  has  nerer  nm  dxjf  iiilhb 
the  memory  of  the  whites.  The  Oolorado-CSii^iidto  it''* 
twb  to  four  feet  deep,  about  eighteen  feefwide^  ino^  ^ 
in  otter,  bearer,  turtle  and  fifb.  Gedar  g^^bws  wittii''  _ 
and  pine  widiin  seyenty-five  mitef^  in  a  wart»tl4';'€fttSllliliL 
There  is,  however,  an  abondanoe^of  cottenwood  ^al^j^  t^ 
river;  Ip  Ohevelon's  Fork,  which  here  MIb  into  titooHls 
Cdiorado  from'  the  south,  the  water  never  fails ;  and  telHbM^m 
the  wide  extent  of  tiie  HogoUon  mesa  or  moimiaBiai  it  UhoiHy 
iiHered  that  artesian  wells  would  be  very  enctoeasfQl'  ffa'^tiB^ 
per  portion,  tiie  altitade  of  which  is  4^609  to  6,S0O  fefet'f  mt 
mdlrbrolken  and  irregolar,  bat  theM 'are  many  flattfnA'*"^ 
fyr  fimas.  The  Mormon  settlements  on  boA  ndei'^Ql' 
Ooiorado-Oiiqaito  are  five  in  number,  BggieatiDg  at 
iboiit  400  people;  the  highest  of  which  setfleiiientit  ijilftMMi 
to  b6  Allen's  Camp,«lhirty  miles  above^ Sunset  OtcmAgkh^Jlk 
Hone-Head  Crossing,  still  farther  up,  is  another'  Mtdttahl^ 
where  there  are  two  stores,  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  be  Mor- 
mon. The  Allen  settlement  receives  frequent  additions ;  thejr 
have  raised  this  season  (1877)  forty  acres  of  com  and  over  a 
thousand  of  wheat ;  they  also  have  a  patch  of  sugar  cane^  and 
evidently  don't  intend  to  throw  money  away  buying  sqgar 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  elsewhere,  that  diey  can  raise  at 
home.  Frank  Gray  and  others  of  these  men  recently  went  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  there  obtained  a  threshing  machme  and  a 
cane  mill.  The  other  settlements,  or  camps,  are  currently 
mentioned  as  Ballinger's,  Smith's  and  Lake  s.    One  of  these 

Sioneers  thus  describes,  in  a  letter  to  the  Deseret  (Salt  Lake) 
Tews,  the  result  of  their  labor  for  the  past  year : 
"  We  have  built  quite  a  number  of  houses,  besides  a  iMjge 
hall  over  fiftv  feet  in  length  and  about  sixteen  feet  wide.  We 
have  a  blacksmith  shop,  corrals,  stock  yard,  and  many  other 
good  and  substantial  improvements.  Our  land  was  all  coveifKl 
with  a  thick  growth  of  rabbit  and  grease  brush,  and  larger  dbr 
Cottonwood  logs  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  intermixed  with 
large  quantities  of  drift  wood  from  the  river.  We  have 
cleaured  many  acres  of  laind,  and  sown  and  planted  wheat,  oocn, 
foiirili^  ihelons,  stigar-cane,  and  a  large  variety  of  v^efcables, 
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all  of  which  have  done  well,  considering  the  chance  they  have 
had.  We  think  we  shall  have  about  bix  hundred  buBhels  of 
wheat,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  com.  We  have  some 
of  the  largest  squash  I  ever  saw.  Our  melons  are  excellent ; 
our  cane  is  getting  ripe,  and  we  shall  soon  commence  mating 
molasacs.  Our  wheat  is  all  in  the  Black,  and  we  are  cutting 
and  hauling  our  corn  into  the  yard.  Brother  Ballinger'a  fort 
is  a  little  more  than  one  mile  west  of  ours.  They  have  had 
good  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  varieties  of  vegetables. 
Brothers  Jackson  and  Bliukey  have  been  to  the  timber  coun- 
try, and  made  a  molasses  mill.  Brothers  Jackson  and  Gama 
have  put  the  mill  together,  and  it  is  now  running  night  and 
day,  grinding  cane  for  Brother  Ballinger,  and  making  a  first- 
rate  article  of  molasses,  clear  as  honey.  Our  grist  mill  has 
arrived,  and  we  are  going  to  commence  building  a  foundation 
at  Brother  Ballinger's  dam,  close  to  the  river,  on  which  to  erect 
a  Jionse  for  the  machinery.  So  if  all 's  well,  we  shall  soon  have 
aflourmillin  active  operation.  Brother  Hartley,  an  experi- 
enced lime-barner,  with  others  to  assist  him,  has  been  to  Sun- 
set Pass,  and  bamed  a  kiln  of  limo  for  mortar  for  the  mill 
foundation.  So  you  see  that  we  are  progressing  slowly  but 
Burely.  By  the  hel]}  of  the  Lord  we  are  going  to  make  a  snc- 
cesaof  this  mission.  Wo  want  now  to  bo  ptoperly  organized 
into  the  United  Order,  and  then  we  are  bound  to  prosper.  We 
are  trying  to  work  in  order.  We  should  have  one  organization 
for  all  the  camps  or  settlements.  A  military  officer  was  at  our 
camp  yesterday.  He  was  much  eurprised  to  see  the  great 
amonnt  of  work  we  had  done  in  so  short  a  time.  We  need 
some  more  good  Latter-Day  Saints  to  join  us.  We  need  a 
good  shoemaker.  Brother  Balliogor  needs  a  good  blacksmith. 
Any  and  ail  other  good  faithful  eaiots  that  are  willing  to  live 
in  the  United  Order.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  live  jn  that 
order  had  better  not  come  out  here." 

The  Grand  aaHon  of  the  Little  Colorado,  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
in  depth,  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  two  Colorados, 
twenty-five  to  thirtymiles  up  the  river.  An  Indian  trail  leads 
out  of  it  on  the  north  side,  seventeen  miles  above  the  junction. 
Near  its  upper  terminus  are  four  Indian  villages,  adjacent  to  a 
large  pine  forest.  Between  this  point  and  Sunset  Crossing  no 
E(}ttlements  are  at  present  known  to  exist.  The  main  road  &om 
Prescott  to  Fort  Wingate  crosses  the  Colorado-ChiquiW,  near 
Caflon  Diablo,  (or  Devil's  Cafion^  represented  on  pago  298, 

The  habitations  of  the  Moqui  Indians,  to  the  east  of  the 
Little  Colorado  river,  and  a  little  south  of  the  thirty-KVsl'i^ 
1^ 
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parallel     are    on    the    Bummit     of     lofly     sandatone    m 
*  surroun  led  by  a  wide    barreii     sandy  region,  where   erase  I 

IS    found  bat  sparingly  and   m  small  patches,     bnt  pienti   | 
ful  when  the  r-wn  11  more  than  i\en^e      There  is  no  wile 

fur  irn    ti         n     I  _     11       -^™     f   j,  liou  ehold  jui 


poaes.  The  sand  is  of  tight  reddish  color,  loose,  and  does  not 
require  plowing;  they  do  not  know  the  use  of  manure.  It  is 
no  longer  a  secret  how  the  Indian  com  is  rajpod,  (on  which 
they  mainly  depend  for  support)  when  it  is  known  thftt  the 
soil  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  to  develop  the 
seed,  and  that  there  is,  as  shown  by  chemical  investigation,  s 
slow  and  steady  replacing  of  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporatioii> 
proving  the  presence  of  a  stratum  of  water  at  moderate  depth, 
ascending  by  capillary  attraction  to  the  seed  planted  at  a  depth 
of  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches.  Under  these  iinfaTorsblL' 
circumstances,  with  no  wells  or  labor-saving  machinery  of  any 
kinil,  those  poor  and  industrious  people  have  supported  iheiii- 
selvus  fur  centuries,  only  until  rec^Uy  taking  up  any  bcttt^r 
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If  in  80  inferior  a  part  of  the  Territory  a  raco  of  people 
nsnally  regarded  as  indastrially  inferior  to  our  own  support 
themselves,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  induatriona  and 
intelligent  white  men,  with  the  customary  facilities,  can  make 
for  themselves  in  much  better  locations,  previously  described, 
|)leasant  and  profitable  homes  ? 

General  Kautz,  commanding  the  Department,  while  recently 
passing  through  a  large  portion  of  the  Kavajo  reservation, 
saw  nambers  of  Indians  with  immenso  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goata  and  herds  of  horses.  Ho  went  np  the  Canon  dc  Chelly 
to  see  the  remarkable  scenery,  and  fonnd  Iho  canon  ijopulated 
with  Indians,  having  large  cornfields  and  peach  orchards,  and 
floeka  of  sheep  and  goat«,  and  herds  of  horses.  In  fact,  every- 
where tliat  he  met  Indiana  they  seemed  to  be  indnstrions  and 
thrifty.  The  Paeroo  was  also  quite  populoas  with  these 
thrifty  Indians.  He  found  tho  Moquis  also  well  to  do,  with 
fine  looking  crops  of  com  and  herds  of  sheep.  Removed  to  a 
more  favorable  country,  with  their  present*  industry  and 
aoonomy,  they  would  soon  become  rich ;  but  under  present  oir- 
camstances  they  have  a  hard  stru^le  for  existence.  The  great 
difficulty  throughont  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  the  great  scarcity  of  water.  There  is  no  living  stream 
north  of  the  Little  Colorado;  even  that  stream  was  dry  where 
he  oroBsed  it,  and  for  fifteen  miles  aloeg  its  course  that  tie 
travelled  above  the  Cascades  before  he  left  it  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mountains.  He  saw  a  number  of  fine  springs,  which, 
however,  were  all  in  use  by  the  Navajoes.  In  the  San  I'ran- 
eisoo  mountain  country  ho  saw  and  beard  of  many  large  bands 
of  sheep  and  cnttle.  Notwithstanding  tho  dryness  of  the 
season,  the  grass  is  very  fine  in  that  region,  particularly  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  Un  the  Little  Colorado  he 
found  a  well  .traveled  wagon  road,  evidently  made  by  tho 
Mormons.  The  party  supplied  themselves  with  all  the  turkey 
and  antelope  they  required  in  passing  along  the  wagon  road, 
without  stopping  to  hunt.    The  Sao  Francisco  mountain  re- 

fion  is  well  timbered,  having  an  average  altitude  of  7,000  feet, 
at  the  highest  peaks  are  estimated  to  be  13,000  feet  above  sea 
level  and  covered  with  snow  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  The 
predominant  rock  is  basalt ;  but  tho  strata  of  underlying  oar- 
OonifcTous  limestone  are  here  and  there  exposed.  This  country 
is  descrilied  by  Beale  as  "  the  most  beautiful  region  I  ever  i-o- 
member  to  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  A  vast  forest 
of  gigantic  pines,  intersected  frequently  by  extentiivo  open 
gUdes,  sprinkled  all  over  with  mountain  meadowa^  fta.d.  -w^^^ 
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BftvannaliB,  filled  with  the  richest  grasses,  was  traversed  by  our 
parly  for  many  successive  days."  And  Dr.  Parry  eays  :  "  We 
hnve  in  these  elevated  diBtrictB  a  climate  favoring  a  growth  of 
trees,  s.  more  equable  distribation  of  rain  and  dew  throaghont 
the  year,  especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  natntious 
grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of  grain  without  resorting  to  t^ 
expensive  processes  of  irrigation.  These  desirable  olimatio  fea- 
tures are  especially  noticeable  along  the  elevated  slopes  of  the 
San  Francisco  mountains,  where  magnificent  pine  slopes  are 
agreeably  interspersed  with  beantifnl  grassy  valleys  and  parka, 
numerous  springs,  and  a  delightfully  invigorating  atmosphere. 
The  most  attractive  place  of  summer  resort  on  the  (ine  of  the 
road  is  at  Mount  AgassiE.  It  has  every  attraction ;  health, 
scenery,  sky,  water,  elevation,  climate,  and  proximity  to  the 
greatest  natural  curiosity  known  on  this  continent — the  Grand 
cafion  of  the  Colorado  river,  from  which  it  is  distant  some  40 
or  50  miles." 

On  the  way  from  Dog  Buttes  via  Coanino  Caves,  on  Flat-top 
mountain,  (which  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range)  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  "crossed  a  number  of  little  valieys  and 
open  glades,  splendidly  suited  for  farming  purposes,  hero  and 
there  encountering  springs  and  fine  grass.'  They  found  the 
soil  at  one  place  where  analyzed,  "  very^  rich  in  phosphoric  add, 
and  therefore  most  excellent  for  grain  and  corn"';  but  for 
peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  gypsum,  (procurable  in  abundance  at 
Sunset  Gap  mesa,  thirty  miles  east)  was  considered  a  desira. 
ble  addition.  The  Cosnino  Caves  before  mentioned  are  four- 
teen in  number  and  situated  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Hum- 
phrey's Peak,  the  highest  point  on  the  San  Francisco  moun- 
tains, on  a  fitecp  slope,  their  walls  formed  by  flows  of  basaltic 
lava.  They  are  partly  side-by-sidc  and  jiartly  above  each 
other,  and  were  formerly  dwelling-places  of  Cosnino  Indiana. 
We  now  reach  the  south-eastern  part  of  Yavapai  coun- 
ty, in  the  vicinity  of  Prescott.  In  the  valley  of  the  Varde 
settlements  have  recently  been  made  to  a  considerable  extent; 
there  are  several  nice  farms  and  dwellings  and  an  irrigating 
oanal  six  miles  in  length;  a  fiour  mill  is  ia  contemplation, 
Cienaga  is  a  mail  station  and  hotel,  thirty-two  miles  east  of 
Prescott  and  ten  miles  west  of  Camp  Verde,  on  the  Prescott 
and  Santa  F6  road.  Three  miles  west  of  it  some  mines  are 
being  worked  with  arrastras  by  W,  W.  Cora]iton  &  Co^  and 
four  miles  north  are  the  Cherry  Crock  mines.  The  principal 
business,  however,  in  the  vicinity  is  raising  sheep  and  cattle. 
WilhatOBOa'B  valley,  to  the  north  of  the  Black  liills,  is  well 
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Ipted  to  both  Btock-raising  iind  ordinary  farming;  several 
familiea  are  aetUed  there,  and  fifty  children  attend  Bohoot, 

J.  Rose  Browne  doscribca  the  bold,  elevated,  and  picturesque 
Sierra  Prieta,  or  granite  range,  running  nearly  north  and  south 
to  the  east  of  Prcscott,  as  a  ridge  terminated  on  the  north  by 
granite  monntainB,  which  "  to  the  east  presenta  a  very  ragged 
front,  deeply  scoied  by  ravines  and  ribbed  by  ragged,  precipi- 
tous spurs,  ♦  *  *  ending  northward  in  barren  rock  cones 
ol  700  or  800  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  south  extending  into 
the  summit  ridge  of  the  chain,"  the  average  elevation  of  which 
U  nearly  8,000  feet,  rising  at  Granite  mountain  at  the  north, 
Mt.  Union  at  the  middle,  and  Bradsbaw  mountain  on  the  Bouth, 
to  9,000  feot.  The  range  extends  from  Granite  mountain  south- 
ward  sixty-five  miles,  lateral  extension  averaging  twenty-five 
miles;  long,  rocky  spurs  descend  at  easy  grades  to  the  plains 
OD  cither  side.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  valleys  of  this  chain 
is  often  rioh  in  elements  of  fertility ;  but  from  the  great  eleva- 
tion and  great  nocturnal  radiation  m  the  clear  summer  months, 
it  is  found  that  few  crops  can  bear  the  rigorous  climate,  frost 
occurring  in  every  month  of  the  year.  It  snows  heavily  in  the 
mountain  in  winter,  and  rains  in  July  and  August.  The  streams 
which  rise  among  the  volcanic  group  on  the  Colorado  mesa  join 
those  from  the  Aztec  range,  and  have  excavated  out  of  the  mesa 
formations  broad  valleys,  whose  general  elevation  is  5,000  to 
6,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  those  the  largest  embraces  Will- 
iamson's and  other  valleys,  coDtaiolDg  not  less  than  500,000 
acres,  besides  about  300,000  acres  of  thinly-wooded  foot-hills 
adjacent,  also  well  supplied  with'bunah  grosses.  Skull  valley 
is  divided  into  two  by  a  cross  ridge  of  granite ;  the  northom 
part  is  poor  soil.  South  of  the  ridge  are  farming  settlements, 
iQunded  on  a  deep,  black  mould  of  great  fertility ;  the  climate 
never  very  cold  nor  ever  intensely  hot.  From  Truxton  springs 
to  Prescott  by  the  northern  route  are  a  series  of  terraced  pla- 
teaux, each  one  to  the  east  growing  in  height,  and  being  gained 
by  following  up  an  easy  grade  through  cailona  leading  to  their 
summits;  these  different  table  lands  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  regular  mountain  ranges  when  seen  from  the  west;  the 
slopes  in  many  cases  are  covered  with  timber.  Close  around 
Prescott  the  stage  road  coming  from  the  south  follows  up 
what  is  designated  by  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  in  his  admirable 
reports  and  maps,  as  the  "Weaver  mountains,"  bnt  which  are 
here  called  tlie  Antelope  range.  There  is  a  peak  of  that  name ; 
benco  the  common  title. 

A.  K.  Marvine,  in  Wheeler's  report,  thus  deaccibeti  sawAhex 
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portion,  of  Boath-eastem  Ysrapai:  **TJpoii  leftinb^  .AsMo 
paflfl,  Bome  fift J  miles  nor(lh*weBt  tjft  Presoott,  tlie  edge  <fl  ^'tte 
Janiper  momrtaiiicr  reoedefl  upon  llie  lefl  to  join  the^i|iMi&  idoesa 
on  Ae  noitikf  the  road  entenng  upon  the  urgja  areii'^  ^^MS' 
nio-  and  metamorphio  rooks  whicn  surroimd  PreseOfet:  :^tlA 
is  in  part  a  rolling- oonntrr,  and  in  part  sarronlidi^  ^^"'^'^^jj^A 
JuDs  and^nonntains,  mostly  sprinkled  with  ji|idpett^  ittld-ofm 
fine  laige  pines,  wit^  their  acoompaaying  charaoterlsdifc 
tation  and  frequent  open  y alleys,  all  fomung  a  most.  Ai  '^' 
re^on,  which  is  apparently  under  snce^sfid  etdlitiffioii;* 
^mdnut  Grove,  on  the  Hassayaimpa,  about  thirty  miK*  ^Mb^ 
oi  Prescott,  is  one  of  the  l>eBt  farming  distrietiB  ill' cch^m- 
Arizona.  From  the  Weaver  district  fresh  veceta!(fl^''iM 
taken  to  Prescott ;  a  turnip  grown  there  weighea  nx'  pkra^ifi- 

Mount  Hope  is  in  Tavapai  oount3r,  some  ten  mites  mtuiSi 
east  of  the  Mojave  county  line,  and  six  miles  sout^  of  ttei^ifdHft 
from  Mineral  Park  to  P^:^ot^  near  old  Gamp  HuieilMdAL  -  'Vts. 
miles  south  of  it  Sherman's  saw-mill  averages  5,00&  fisefi'lol 
lumber  daily.  The  forest  of  pine  is  in  a  beautiful  TtBxfr  iH 
the  efut  of  Mount  Hope,  at  the  n^rest  point  a  haI£<ii{H''dill^ 
tant,and  extends  for*  six  miles  in  a  nearly  nortli  aitd^Miii|0i 
oougrse.  l%e  whole  amount  of  good  sawmg  timber- is  iesii- 
mated  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  feetl  WiA^^ 
abundant,  and  is  found  in  many  places  in  the  valley  from  five 
to  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  Three  claims  of  160  acres 
each  have  been  taken  up  in  the  heart  of  the  timber.  To  the 
north  of  the  mill  is  a  claim,  ^mostly  timber,  with  a  small  val- 
ley of  some  forty  acres  of  good  farming  land.  For  a  large 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope  are  very  good  grazing 
lands.  Scores  of  small  but  rich  ana  beautiful  valleys  of  from 
40  to  400  acr^  of  good  farming  lands  are  scattered  all  through 
the  mountains.  The  lumber  of  this  region  is  of  great  value  to 
southern  Mojave  county,  and  needs  roads  to  shorten  circuits. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bill  Williams  and  San  Francisco  moun- 
tains, at  the  Little  Colorado,  on  all  the  mountains  north  of 
Prescott,  at  Bear  springs.  Date  creek,  Willow  creek,  William- 
son's valley,  at  the  ^Black  mesa,  the  Big  Sandy,  the  lower  Agna 
Fria,  and  the  Verde,  as  well  as  in  many  other  localities  in 
south-eastern  Yavapai,  sheep  raising  is  extensively  and  profit- 
ably followed.  It  has  been  proved  that  even  in  such  an  un- 
usually dry  year  as  the  present  has  been,  sheep  can  be  in  Ari- 
zona kept  fat  all  the  year  round.  The  summer  rains  usually 
come  in  time  to  give  its  abundance  and  variety  of  rich  grasses 
ibe  regnisite  stimulus  to  bring  them  up  from  the  root — notf  as 
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in  southern  Califoroia,  from  the  seed,  Wool-growing  will 
hereafter  increase  in  profit  by  the  dedine  in  freight  consequent 
on  railroad  extension,  as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of 
woolen  factories,  Bites  for  which  are  numerouB  in  tho  country 
aronnd  Prescott,  where  there  is  also  a  good  demand  for  the 
product,  and  a  public-spirited  population  to  give  welcome  and 
practical  encouragement  to  such  as  may  make  the  6rst  venture. 
Mojave  county,  oft  the  Colorado  liver,  is  not  regarded  as 
available  to  any  considerable  degree  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Sacramento  valley,  west  of  the  Cerbat  range,  and  the 
Haalapais  valley  on  tho  cast  of  it,  may  prove  to  be  good  farm- 
ing and  pastoral  regions,  but  arc  defective  in  running  streams. 
Th,^r&  may  bo  also  some  good  land  on  tho  eastern  slojie  of  the 
Peacock  mountains ;  and  any  farming  products  raised  in  or 
near  those  portions  of  Mojave  county  on  which  mining  is  car- 
ried on  oould  command  prices  that  in  a  farming  country  would 
seem  extravagant.  In  the  Hualapais  mining  district  grajn  was 
recently  brought  from  California,  and  cost  eight  to  ten  cents  per 
pound,  and  liaj  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  There  is  here  a  good 
grazing  country,  but  not  much  stock;  the  game  consists  of 
mountain  sheep,  antelope,  doer,  quail  and  rabbit. 

With  the  subject  of  agriculture,  tliat  of  land  tenures  .is 
naturally  associated.  In  the  entire  section  of  country  acquired 
from  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  the  subject  of  titles  to 
private  land  claims  has  been  one  of  great  importance.  In 
California  and  Kew  Mexico,  settlers  have  been  forced  from 
their  homes  after  years  of  residence  and  improvement;  and 
as  alleged  private  land  claims  ai'c  found  in  many  portions  of 
Arizona  south  of  the  Gila  river,  a  brief  statement  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  such  grants  will  prove  of  interest.  The  only 
portion  of  the  Territory  in  which  said  grants  aro  alleged  to 
exist,  is  in  that  portion  acquired  under  the  Gadsden  purchase 
of  December  30,  1853,  and  thereforo  must  be  governed  by  dif- 
ierent  regulations  than  those  which  govern  similar  grants  in 
California  and  New  Mexico.  Section  5  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty 
re-enacts  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
with  reference  to  land  titles,  viz  :  those  provisions  which  make 
titles  that  were  held  good  by  the  Mexican  authorities  at  the 
time  of  tho  treaty  valid  in  the  United  States;  while  in  the 
following  section.  No.  6,  it  is  further  enacted  that  no  such 
titles  will  be  considered  valid  luilesa  recorded  in  the  archives 
iif  Mexico.  In  answer  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  February  3, 
1^73,  President  Grant  forwarded  on  December  8, 1874,  to  the 
Senate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  aocompauying 
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papers,  relative  to  records  of  land  grants  located  i 
and  New  Mexico,  found  in  the  archives  of  Mexico.  In  tVia 
report  it  is  shown  from  the  careful  examinations  made  in  the 
cities  of  Mexico  and  Guadalajara,  by  R.  C.  Hopkins,  acting 
under  instructions  from  tho  Secretary  of  State,  that  there  is 
in  existence  in  the  archives  of  Mexico  not  a  eingie  record  of 
a  land  grant  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  When,  therefore, 
we  retiiul  ihc  section  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty  making  such 
records  essential  to  a  valid  title,  it  becomes  apparent  thai 
probably  no  grant  of  land  in  Arizona  derived  from  Spun  pr 
Mexico  will  be  found  good.  Agaiji,  by  a  Mexican  decree, 
dated  November  25,  1853,  over  a  month  previous  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Gadsden  Treaty,  it  is  declared  "  that  the  udocco- 
pied  lands,  being  tho  exclusive  property  of  the  nation,  never 
tould  be  alienated  under  any  title,  cither  by  power,  orders  or 
decrees  of  legislatures,  governments  or  authorities  of  the  States 
orTetritories  of  the  Republic";  and  "therefore  all  sales,  trans- 
fers and  all  other  acts  of  transferring  property  of  said  unoccu- 
pied lands,  without  the  express  sanction  and  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  as  prescribed  by  law,  are  null  and  void." 

This  was  the  law  of  the  province  now  included  within  tho 
limits  of  Boathern  Arizona,  and  is  the  one  which  under  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  making  the 
law  of  the  province  the  law  upon  which  the  validity  of  Mexi- 
can or  Spanish  grants  must  rest,  will  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  investigations  of  tho  validity  of  titles  to  grants  ia 
Arizona.  This  law,  or  decree,  was  of  undoubted  integrity  in 
Mexico  ;  for  it  is  referred  to  in  a  law  of  July  7,  1854,  requir- 
ing all  land  proprietors  to  forward  their  titles  to  the  Supreme 
Government  for  revision  and  record,  and  is  repealed  by  an 
act  of  December  3, 1855,  nearly  two  years  after  the  signing  ol 
the  Gadsden  Treaty.  Now  all  the  Mexican  grants  in  Arizona 
arc  known  as  Treasury-General  grants,  having  been  made  by 
the  Treasurer-General  of  what  then  comprised  tho  State  of 
Occidente,  (now  Sonora  and  Sinaloa) ;  and  aa  will  be  seen  by 
tho  above  remarks,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  all  such  granU 
were  held  null  and  void.  Any  Jaw  of  Mexico  enacted  after 
the  treaty  was  proclaimed  or  signed,  of  course,  could  not  affect 
property  that  had  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Surveyor-General  of  Arizona  is 
authorized  by  law  to  investigate  the  titles  to  private  land 
claims  derived  from  Spain  or  Mexico  within  his  district; 
but  ns  all  grants  must,  to  be  confirmed,  be  in  strict  conformity 
toalllaws  on  the  subject,  it  is  quite  evident  what  the  decision 
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riaost  likely  be.  Moreover,  it  was  the  custom  of  both 
Spain  and  Mexico  to  liold  all  mineral  land  the  eKolusive  proph- 
erty  of  the  central  goverament,  and  titles  to  audi  land  never 
passed  by  gift.  Therefore,  even  admitting  lliat  valid  grants  do 
exist  in  Arizona,  they  could  not  iuQuence  owiierBbip  of  mining 
claims. 

For  agricultural  purposes,  and  with  especial  reference  to 
irrigation,  Arizona,  as  well  as  New  Mexico,  Bouthero  California, 
and  other  localities  similarly  situated  in  regard  to  water  sup- 
ply, may  be  divided  into,  (1)  valleys  which  can  be  irrigated  by 
the  streams  flowing  through  them  ;  {2)  mesas,  or  table  lands, 
and  mountains ;  and  (3)  mountains.  Individuals,  or  small 
associations  of  cultivators,  can  manage  to  irrigate  the  valleys  ; 
the  mesas  require  more  extensive,  and  consequently  oxpensiTe 
operations,  involving  the  construction  of  canals  sometimes 
forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length,  though  there  are  none  over  eight 
or  ten  as  yet  in  Arizona.  Artesian  wells  are  the  best  where  they 
can  be  had,  but  often  prove  very  expensive ;  and  undertaken 
(as  they  often  are)  with  inadequate  practical  or  soientilio 
knowledge,  sometimes  prove  entire  failures.  The  principle  on 
which  they  depend  is  thus  explained  in  one  of  Wheeler's  re- 
ports ;  "  The  well,  and  the  stream  which  supplies  it,  are  always 
equivalent  to  a  bent  tube,  or  inverted  siphon,  filled  with  water 
in  the  longer  leg  to  a  height  greater  than  the  top  of  the  shorter. 
The  well  is  the  shorter  leg ;  the  natural  conduit,  tapped  by  the 
well,  the  longer.  Tho  natural  conditions  upon  which  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  artesian  supply  depends  are :  firstly,  that  of  a 
series  of  inclined  strata,  one,  so  porous  as  to  permit  the  circula- 
tion of  water,  shall  be  contained  between  others  comparatively 
or  absolutely  impervious ;  secondly,  that  these  strata  shall 
sometimes  rise  to  a  height  greater  tlian  that  of  the  point  at 
which  the  discharge  is  sought ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  free  dis- 
charge o£  the  subterranean  water  shall  be  checked  in  other 
directions.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  reservoir  shall  be  com- 
pletely closed  at  all  sides  lower  tlian  the  position  of  the  well, 
.  but  merely  that  the  flow  of  water  shall  be  so  far  impeded  in 
each  directions  that  the  pressure  from  the  head  may  suffice  to 
raise  it  to  the  desired  altitude,"  Valleys  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains at  short  distances,  as  are  gener.illy  the  valleys  in  Arizona, 
are  therefore  very  likely  to  contain  artesian  water  at  no  great 
depth ;  and  in  order  to  determine  this  question  on  dennlte 
data,  the  Territorial  Legislature  offers  a  gratuity  of  83,000  for 
the  first  well  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  |5,000  for  the  first 
well  of  five  hundred  feet  in  depth.    At  the  prices  char^piVi'j 
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.contract  in  San  Bernardino,  the  well  at  tbree  buiidM<3_ 
would  not  cost  over  $300  for  the  actn.il  boring,  excluflive  of 
piping,  etc.,  the  extent  of  which  wonid  depend  much  oa  the 
character  of  the  rock  traversed.  Of  late,  mncbines  have  been 
invented  that  it  is  claimed  will  boto  over  a  hundred  feet  daily, 
or  test  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  in  eveo  less  time, 
in  any  kind  of  ground.  But  those  unable  to  incur  tbeexpAose 
or  riek  of  an  artesian  well,  would  find  it  profitable  to  sink  sur- 
face wells,  and  pump  the  water  by  windmills,  for  such  fmit 
and  vegetables  as  can  be  sold  at  good  prices ;  as  is  done  near 
Sacramento  with  profit,  though  at  low  prices  for  the  product, 
And  in  most  parts  of  Arizona  so  little  irrigation  is  necesfiary, 
on  account  of  the  two  rainy  seasons,  that  a  very  email  amonnt 
of  Jrrigati<Jri  can  be  made  to  go  a  very  long  way.  Hon.  B.  C. 
McCormick,  formerly  delegate  from  the  Territory,  Col,  H,  C. 
Hodge,  and  others,  strenuously  advocate  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment should  itself  develop  artesian  wells  at  suitable  points 
in  the  Territory,  and  thus,  as  Col.  Hodge  writes  in  "  Arizona 
as  It  Is,"  bring  into  market  "largo  quantities  of  rich  land,  un- 
der successful  cultivation,  as  can  be  found  on  the  continent. 
»  «  #  •  •  Many  millions  of  acres  of  land,  now  almost 
worthless  and  unproductive,  would  become  centers  of  rich  nnii 
extensive  farming  distrieta,  •  »  it  •  ♦  Govemmenl 
would  be  repaid  a  hundred  fold  by  sales  of  land,  and  by  a 
wonderful  increase  in  taxable  property  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Nearly  every  portion  of  the  Territory  available  for  agricul- 
ture or  stock  raising,  has  been  described.  Commencing  at 
its  main  portal  at  Yuma  depot,  thence  ascending  the  Colo- 
rado— a  second  Nile — we  find  at  intervals  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  areas  of  land  available  not  only  for  grains,  but  for  somi- 
tTopical  and  even  tropical  fruits ;  areas  large  in  themselves,  hot 
small  in  comparison  with  what  might  be  made  available  by  ex- 
tensive in-igution  works,  for  the  support  of  a  large  population. 
Then  we  ascend  the  Gila  and  its  branches,  the  main  stream 
running  a  course  of  400  miles  or  more  through  the  Territory, 
from  east  to  west,  with  water  enough  in  its  channel  to  irrigate 
800,000  acres  on  its  banks  and  on  those  of  it«  tributaries,  where 
ages  ago  a  dense  population  supported  themselves  in  comfort. 
The  Santa  Cruz  and  lateral  valleys  are  good  for  a  hundred 
thousand  acres  more  ;  and  still  we  have  not  a  tithe  of  the  total 
land  resources  of  the  Territory.  Next  were  described  a  few 
of  its  hundreds  of  isolated  valleys  and  mountain  slopes,  somo 
already  fruitful  by  nature ',  others  capable  of  becoming  bo  at 
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far  less  outlay  than  has  been  expended  on  inferior  lands  else- 
where on  the  Pacific  slope.  From  these  monntains  iBsne  nnni- 
berlesB  small  streams  naturally  soon  lost  in  ihe  dry  plainn, 
there  depositing  the  materials  for  artesian  wells,  but  which* 
might  aUo  be  utilized  at  trifling  cost  before  sinking  into 
the  ground.  Then  wera  noted  rapid  alternations  of  mountain 
and  valley  and  fertile  plain,  characteristic  of  the  border  of 
New  Mexico ;  we  followed  the  Colorado-Chiquito  down  to  the 
new  homes  of  the  industrious  and  successful  Mormons  at  Sun- 
set Crossing;  thenco  to  the  elevated  plains,  snow-clad  mouit- 
tains  and  dense  forests  of  south-western  Yavapai ;  lastly,  re- 
turning to  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado,  in  Mojave  county,  which 
it  would  be  premature  to  consider  aa  unproductive  agiicultu- 
rally,  in  view  of  past  misconceptions  as  to  other  portions  of 
the  Territory,  which  facts  have  already  removed,  Everywhere 
we  find  reaoarces  rarely  paralleled  for  either  sncceesful  culti- 
vation or  profitable  pastoral  enterprise,  needing  only  moder- 
ate inyestmenta  of  labor  and  capital  to  make  productive. 
Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  can  be  found  combined  to  the 
same  extent  the  natural  facilities  for  production  from  the  soil, 
and  the  market  which  alone  can  render  that  fertility  available 
for  civilized  uses.  This  market  is  already  furnished  by  rapidly 
extending  mining  enterprises,  certain  of  a  ten-fold  increase  as 
the  richness  of  tne  country  in  metals  becomes  better  known, 
and  further  railroad  facilities  make  it  more  accessible. 
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OBOAMtZATIOH  OF  TnB   DePABTMENT.     ItS   CoMMASDEB  AND   TOOBS.     iBX 

Variods  Fosts  Asn  thboi  SinucauKSixGs.   Apaghb.    Bowie.    Lowkui. 
HuAcnucA.    MoDowEiL.     MojAVE.     TnoMAs,     VmaiB,    Yuka.    Tub 

MlLITABY  TEL,EGBAFa.      LlEUTBIiANT  RkADE.      ItB  Be^IEFICIAI.  RESULTS. 

The  first  military  occupation  of  what  is  now  the  Territory 
ol  Arizona  by  the  United  States  waa  when,  in  1847,  soon  alter 
the  treaty  of  Guadalope  Hidalgo,  (Feb.  2d,  1848)  Fort  Yuma 
was  occnpied ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  of 
December,  1853,  by  which  that  portion  of  Arizona  south  of 
the  Gila  was  acquired,  the  Mexican  troops  and  authorities  left 
Tucson  on  March  10th,  I85G,  soon  after  which  United  States 
troops  were  stationed  south  of  the  Gila.  But  it  was  not  until 
1853  that  Arizona  north  of  the  Gila  and  off  the  Colorado  riyer 
was  occupied  to  any  extent  by  American  soldiers  or  (nTiliofis. 
On  December  23rd,  of  that  year,  Fort  Whipple  was  looatedat 
Postal's  ranch,  24  miles  north-east  of  Prescott;  and  on  May  18th, 
1854,  was  removed  to  the  left  bank  of  Granite  creek,  one  mils 
nortb-east  of  that  town,  where  it  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  district,  subsequently  the  Department  of  Arizona.  The 
limits  of  the  Department  as  defined  by  general  order  41,  Ad- 
jutant-General's office,  April  I5th,  1870,  are  the  Territory  of  Ar- 
izona and  so  much  of  the  State  of  California  as  lies  south  of  a 
line  from  the  north-west  comer  of  Arizona  Territory  to  Point 
Conception,  California,  The  present  commander  of  tie  Dfr 
partment  Is  Col.  August  V.  Kautz,  eighth  infantry,  Brevet 
Major-General  United  States  army.  There  are  now  statiuied 
in  the  Department  of  Arizona  the  sixth  regiment  of  cavalry, 
the  eighth  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  lew  companies  rf 
Indian  scouts. 

Camp  Apache  is  on  a  fork  of  the  White  mountain  river,  m 
lat.  33  dcg.  40  min.,  long.  32  deg.  52  min.,  altitude  nearly  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  first  occupied  in  May,  1870,  smi 
made  a  permanent  post  under  the  successive  names  of  Oftmp 


Ord,  Camp  Mogolton,  and  Camp  Thomas,  in  1872.  It  is  sitn- 
ated  in  a  vaUe;y"eeveral  miles  broad  and  1,200  feet  deep,  esca- 
vated  in  caiboniferous  sandstone  and  limeatono  by  that  river 
since  tliQ  flow  of  the  basalt  which  caps  the  adjacent  uplands. 
A  second  lava  stream  and  a  third  flowing  down  the  new  vniley 
liave  been  in  turn  cut  through  by  the  creek,  the  channel  of 
which  is  now  but  fifty  to  eeventy-five  feet  below  the  last  lava 
surface.  The  White  mountains,  or  Sierra  Blanca,  on  the  eontli- 
west  slope  of  which  the  post  is  situated,  consist  of  a  cluster  of 
rounded  summits,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  feet  in  height, 
wbtch  constitute  the  moat  elevated  range  of  eastern  Arizona, 
their  tops  being  covered  with  snow  during  a  great  portion  of 
the  year.  To  the  eastward  they  extend  into  New  Mexico*  and 
connect  with  other  chains;  on  the  Arizona  side  they  are  pro- 
longed into  the  lower  range  of  the  MogoUon.  These  ranges 
Mia  the  cliffs  of  the  Black  mesa  form  the  divide  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  Co!orado-ChLC|ulto  and  those  of  the  Gila,  the 
principal  of  which,  the  Salt  river  and  its  tributaries,  rise  in  the 
Sierra  Blanca.  These  rivers  have  cut  profound  cailons  in  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  have  hollowed  out  extensive  val- 
leys, in  one  of  which  Camp  Apache  is  situated,  in  full  view  of 
the  main  summits  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  which  in  summer  loom 
high  up  to  the  eastward  as  dark  masses,  and  in  winter  as  snowy 
crests.  The  mountain  ranges  described  under  the  names  of 
Sierra  Blancn,  MogoUon,  and  Black  Mesa,  present  one  and  the 
asxae  geological  character.  They  consist  of  the  original  sedi- 
mentary beds,  fractured  and  uplifted  by  the  action  of  subterra- 
nean forces  and  of  extensive  outflows  of  lava,  which,  iasuiug 
from  various  outlets,  once  overspread  the  country,  covering  it 
with  a  sheet  of  molten  matter,  tne  remains  of  which  are  now 
seen  in  the  shape  of  more  or  less  isolated  basaltic  tables,  con- 
nected with  extinct  volcanic  craters  and  cones.  Strata  are 
found  of  more  or  less  compact  grayish  sandstone,  somcthues 
containing  fossils.  This  stone  is  used  at  the  post  for  building 
purposes,  and  though  soft  when  quarried,  hardens  r.ipidly  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  A  soft,  laminated  sandstone  of  a  drab 
ooloris  also  found,  and  seams  of  gypsum  are  observed  in  vari- 
ous places  between  the  clays.  Halfway  between  the  post  and 
the  summit  of  the  MogoUon,  organic  remains  show  the  beds  to 
bo  of  the  lower  Jurassic  jioriod. 

The  winters  at  Camp  Apache  are  severe,  snow-storms  being 
frequent  from  December  to  April,  when  spring  opens  warm 
and  dry ;  vegetation  not  starting  much,  however,  until  the 
rainy  season,  wfaicli  is  from  the  latter  part  of  Jnwci  'Vn  ^^\Knu- 
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ber.  During  that  period,  fev  dsyspMi  wilhoat  heavy  bIHoMW 
and  tbaader  Monaa,  wfikfa  lemper  otbertrjse  uftendnrable  heal 
With  ihe  cessation  of  the  rains,  hot  weather  returns  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  ibe  atttamo  months  are  marked  by  disagreeably 
wann  dajE,  ahematiog  Tith  cold  and  chilly  nights ;  even  dur- 
ing the  hotter  part  of  the  year,  the  ni^ts  are  'wooderfallj 
cool  and  pleaaaot;  the  annual  range  of  temperature  is  from 
3  dcg.  to  104  deg.;  monthlr  range  in  summer,  103  deg.,  other 
seasons,  56  dcg.  Convspoading  with  the  climate,  the  vegeU- 
tioD  partakes  of  a  northem  and  alpino  type.  The  soil  of  the 
river-bottoms  ts  very  fertile ;  cereals,  especially  corn,  growing 
to  perfectioB  with  a  rery  moderate  amount  of  labor.  The 
suceess  of  the  post  gardens  has  equalled  the  most  ssnguiiic 
ejtpectationa.  Panthers,  wild-cats  and  cipnamoa  bears  haunt 
the  pine  forests  of  the  monntains ;  coyotes  are  abundant;  gray 
wolves  and  foxes  are  often  seen;  deer  are  occasionally  shot; 
few  birds  are  permanent  residents;  the  wild  turkey  is  sbon- 
dant,  mountain  quails  less  so,  and  a  few  ducks  and  snipes  fre- 
.  qucnt  the  streams,  which — in  tbe  mountains — oontain  many 
species  of  fish,  including  speckled  trout ;  reptiles  and  veontn- 
ous  insects  are  scarce.  Tho  post  is  230  miles  from  Tncson, 
and  equally  distant  from  Prescott;  the  roads,  except  to  Neir 
Mexico,  are  little  better  than  trails.  There  are  stationed  at 
the  posts,  under  command  of  Capt,  J.  N,  Andrews,  eighth 
infantry,  companies  E  and  C  of  that  regiment^  companies  D 
and  E,  sixth  cavalry,  and  oompiiny  A,  Indian  scouts ;  a  Mt^ 
of  8  officers,  205  enlisted  men  and  40  scouts. 

Camp  Bowie  is  in  Apache  Pass,  Chiricahua  mountains,  ftnd 
was  established  in  1862,  as  a  protection  to  tho  stage  road  and 
adjacent  springs;  it  is  in  latitude  3lj  deg.  and  40  mtn.;  longitude 
109 deg. 25  min. and 30  sec;  altitude  4,862 feet;  fifty-five  miles 
from  the  nearest  town— liaUtow,  New  Mexico; — 105  miles  exit 
of  Tu(»oa,  and  fifty-six  miles  from  Camp  Urant,  the  nearest  mili- 
tary post,  Tho  post  garden  yields  a  fair  supply  of  vegetables, 
and  enough  grama  grass  grows  in  the  neighborhood  to  afford 
f  uU  pasturage  for  stock ;  the  ground  is  of  limestone  formatien ; 
piTiouB  and  Emory's  oak,  neither  over  twenty  feet  in  height 
are  the  prevailing  timber  on  the  hills  just  higher  than  tho  post 
The  acorns  of  this  oak  command  a  good  price  at  Tucson; 
they  are  eaten  either  roasted  or  raw.  The  wild  cherry  {proh- 
ably  prunvg  demisBa)  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Camp 
Bowie,  but  is  larger  a  few  miles  further  soutli.  The  fruit  U 
far  superior  to  any  wild  cherrica  elsewhere  known,  and  equal 
to  the  ordinary  cherry  of  cultivation;   but  the  Indiims  tnd 
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Mexicflns  will  not  use  it.  The  post  is  remarkably  healthy  ;  it 
IB  commanded  by  Capt.  W.  Wallace,  sixth  cavalry,  uomitanicB 
H  and  I  of  which  are  there  stationed,  numbcii-ing  3  officers 
and  104  men. 

Camp  Grant  was  origmally  located  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nevaisaa  and  San  Pedro  rivers  In  1856,  being  then 
deBignnted  Fort  Breckenridge.  The  situation  being  ex- 
tremely malarious  and  unhealthy,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the 
new'poat  established  in  January,  1873,  on  a  plain  fifteen  milea 
in  width  and  over  6ne  hundred  mileB  in  length,  in  latitude 
32  deg.  and  25  min,,  lon^tude  32  deg.  23  min.  and  10  sec. 
Tucson  is  IIC  miles  south-west;  Camp  Bowie  fifty  to  sixty 
miles  sonth-eaet,  and  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency  eighty 
miles.  The  post  is  about  two  miles  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Grahani,  which  is  10,375  feet  above  the  sea;  Camp  Grant  be- 
ing 3,985  feet,  on  a  sort  of  mesa,  sloping  aouth-westwardly  to- 
wards the  plain — a  region  unattractive  in  appearance,  but 
abounding  in  good  wood,  grass  and  water.  Dos  Cabezaa,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory,  is  visi- 
ble from  the  post.  The  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and 
-syenitic  rocks,  the  mass  being  metamorpnic;  its  slopes  are 
very  steep.  Mesquite  is  most  conspicuous  and  abundant  from 
the  base  of  the  mountain  to  a  certain  altitude,  and  sparse  on 
the  mesa.  White  and  yellow  pines  and  fira  grow  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  in  unlimited  quantities,  arid  to  a  considerable  height, 
with  trunks  sometimes  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  jumper 
tree,  the  berries  of  which  are  used  aa  food  by  the  Indians,  also 
grows  on  the  mountains;  and  sparingly  along  the  margins  of 
the  streams  grow  the  Cottonwood,  oak,  sycamore  and  wil- 
low. The  aacaton  and  three  varieties  of  gramagrass  coverthe 
plain,  where  there  are  sprinOT,  and  water  at  ten  feet  deep. 
Tie  soil  is  generally  good.  The  country  abounds  in  game, 
Bnch  aa  deer,  antelope,  wolf,  wild  turkey,  duck  and  quail. 
Maniainita  ia  abundant  between  the  oak  and  pino  belts,  and 
bunch  grass  at  altitudes  of  7,000  to  9,000  feet  among  the  tim- 
ber. In  the  moist  valleys  leading  from  the  main  peak,  rasheB 
and  ledges  make  thouaands  of  acres  of  excellent  forage,  on 
wliich  stock  get  fat,  strange  aa  it  may  seem.  The  water  is  ex- 
cellent for  all  purposes  on  the  adjacent  mountains,  whose 
streams  are  soon  lost  in  the  plain,  but  reappear  some  miles  be- 
low. The  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  can  here  be  seen  as 
perfectly  aa  on  the  Sahara.  The  warm  season  is  protracted. 
The  winters  are  in  general  mild,  but  Bubject  to  violent  winds 
and  heavy  rains,  alternating  with  very  pleaso.nfwe'a.'OBCT,    "^Vis 
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ttnnual  raintill  is  over  twenty  inches,  occurring  generally  in 
July  and  August  an<I  in  eomo  of  the  winter  months,  though 
thci'e  are  very  few  months  in  which  tho  rain  is  wholly  abaenl, 
The  post  is  commanded  by  Major  C.E.  Com pt on,  sixth  cavalry, 
of  which  regiment  it  is  the  headc[uarteTa.  The  band  and  eom- 
panieu  C,  G  and  M,  of  the  regiment,  and  company  I,  eightli 
mfaatry,  are  there  stationed,  numbering  13  omcera  and  209 
enlistetl  men.  Camp  Uuachuca  is  a  temporary  post  on  the 
mountain  range  of  that  name,  near  the  Mexican  line,  about 
forty  miles  east  and  south  of  the  Santa  Kita  mountains,  and  is 
designed  to  protect  the  important  mining  interests  therein. 

Camp  Lowell  la  seven  miles  east  of  Tucson,  in  latitude  42 
degrees,  12  minutes ;  longitude,  HO  degrees,  52  minutes ;  alti- 
tude, 2,330  feet ;  on  the  Rlllito  river,  on  a  pliuu  or  meea  wbicb 
ia  a  part  of  the  vast  extent  of  rolling  ground  stretching  from 
the  Rio  Grande  into  southern  California,  interrupted  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  by  abrupt  and  very  irregular  sierras,  and  by  water 
courses  in  general  dry  during  most  of  tho  year.  Apparency 
regular  and  symmetrical  as  are  the  Santa  Catarinas,  Santa  Ei- 
tas  and  other  mountains  near  to  or  visible  from  the  post,  tbey 
abound  in  deep  clefts,  uninviting  passages,  and  long,  tortnons, 
precipitous  canons.  At  the  camp,  the  alluvia]  deposit  i' 
about  two  feet  in  depth,  resting  on  a  calcareous,  scdidieDtuj 
deposit  two  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  underneath  which  is  n 
layer  of  gravelly  earth  about  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  below  thai 
a  stratum  of  clay  from  one  to  two  feet  thick,  then  a  bed  ot 
gravel  of  unknown  thiekncss  is  reached,  in  which,  at  a  depth  ot 
&om  five  to  ten  feet,  living  water  is  obtained.  Cottonwood, ol- 
der and  sycamore  grew  on  the  hanks  ot  the  streams ;  there  arc 
forests  of  white  pine  on  the  mountains ;  the  white  ash  and  tlie 
white  oak  grow  on  the  foot-billa.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
the  mesquite,  which  are  small  and  stunted  on  the  mesa,  tol 
quite  largo  in  the:  valley  of  the  Rillito,  and  qn  a  part  of  that 
of  Santa  Cruz.  On  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Camj)  Lowell 
the  cactus  is  often  the  only  plant  of  vegetation,  sometimes  va- 
ried by  the  equally  desolate  grease  wood  and  sap  brush.  Ce- 
reals and  vegetables,  especially  tomatoes,  are  raised  with  great 
Irish  potatoes  fail  on  account  of  the  richness  oi  the 


Boil,  and  cabbages  on  account  of  insects.  Irrigation  is  indis- 
pensable. Black  and  cinnamon  bears,  black  and  whitt- 
tailed  deer,  antelopes,  yellow  foxes,  raccoons,  and  cotton- 
tailed  rabbits,  are  all  found  within  thirty  miles  of  tho 
post.  Among  the  birds  in  tho  neighborhood  are  tlH 
vild  turkey,    sand-hill    crane,    duck,   cm^lcw,    snipe,   wvA 
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COi^  mountain  quail,  pigeon,  meadow  lark  and  wild  gooae. 
There  are  several  warm  Bprlnga  on  the  mesa  toward  the  east. 
The  well  water  is  very  hard.  The  annual  lain-fall  varies 
from  eight  to  seventeen  inches.  The  annual  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  from.  18  deg.  to  116  deg. ;  the  monthly  range  ia 
Bometimea  as  much  aa  80  deg.  in  the  month  of  October,  (21 
to  101  deg.)  and  40  to  55  deg.  at  other  seaaons.  Frosta  some- 
timea  commence  in  October,  and  usnsUy  continue  to  March. 
Tucson,  where  Camp  Lowell  was  at  first  located,  was  first 
occupied  by  United  States  troops  on  May  20th,  1862,  and 
thenceforward  to  September  15th,  186i,  when  abaadoned,  but 
re-oecupied  in  May,  1865  ;  and  on  August  29th,  1866,  declared 
a  permanent  post  under  the  name  of  Camp  Lowell,  La  honor 
of^  Brigadier-General  C.  R.  Lowell,  U.  S.  vols,,  sixth  TT.  S. 
oaTalry,  tilled  at  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia ;  and  on  March  19th, 
1873,  removed  to  its  present  location.  Capt.  N,  S.  Worth, 
eighth  infantry,  is  in  command  of  companies  B,  sixth  cav- 
alry, K,  eighth  infantry,  and  D,  Indian  scouts — ^being  fi  ofllc- 
ers;  102  enlisted  men,  and  40  scouta, 

Camp  McDowell  ia  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Verde, 
eight  miles  above  ita  junction  with  Salt  river,  in  latitude  33 
deg,  40  min.,  longitude  34  deg.  37  min.,  1,800  feet  above  aea 
level,  Cottonwood,  willow  and  alder  grow  along  the  banta  of 
the  river,  intermixed  with  grape  vines  yielding  a  small  acid 
fruit,  Mesquite,  iron-wood,  polo  verde,  artemisia,  and  speoies 
of  opimtia  and  cereua  cover  the  mesa,  of  which  the  more  open 

f)arl«  forniBh  indifferent  grazing.  Scrub  oak,  live  oak,  and 
argo  pine  are  found  on  the  Mazatsal  range.  There  are  Quail 
and  rabbit  on  the  mesa,  and  a  few  deer  on  the  mountains.  The 
post  garden  furnishes  a  liberal  supply  of  vogetablea,  raised  by 
irrigation  ;  the  climate  Is  warm  and  dry,  but  very  extreme,  rang- 
ing from  18  to  24  deg.  in  winter  and  108  to  140  deg.  in  summer. 
Snow  falls  on  the  Mazatsal,  but  not  on  the  meaa.  The  annual 
rain-fall  Varies  from  five  to  twenty  inches.  The  fish  of  the  Rio 
Verde  are  abundant,  but  soft  and  flavorless.  The  post  was 
established  byfive  companies  of  California  volunteers  in  1865. 
It  is  now  commanded  by  Captain  A,  W.  Corliss,  eighth  infan- 
try, and  is  occupied  by  company  C  of  that  regiment  and  com- 
pany T,  sixth  cavalry,  numbering  5  officers  and  87  enlisted 
men. 

Camp  Mojave  ia  in  latitude  35  deg,  0  min,  and  24  sec.,  longi- 
tude 114  deg.  34  min.  and  40  aec.,  altitude  600  feet  above  the 
sea  and  60  feet  above  the  Colorado  river.  The  Mojave  and 
Other  Indians  had,  in  the  summer  of  1657,  committed  depreda- 
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gairifiosed  in  May,?L863  by  two  companies  of  the  fourth" 

fomia  volunteevB.  The  reaervalion  (area  5,672  acres)  waa  de^ 
dared  on  M.irch  30th,  1870,  and  pobltshed  in  general  order  19, 
Iieadquartera  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  1870.  The  ter- 
race on  whioh  the  post  ia  built  consiata  of  water-worn  buulderfl 
washed  down  from  the  barren  mountain  ranges  on  each  aide 
of  the  river,  testifying  to  the  activity  of  the  river  in  former 
ages,  when  It  was  much  above  the  present  level.  Water  is  ob- 
tained from  the  river,  filtered  throagh  gravel  into  a  well,  pumped 
into  tanks  and  conducted  by  pipes  to  the  quarters.  Wood  and 
hay  are  obtained  from  the  Colorado  valley  below  the  post.  Mul- 
let are  found  on  ths  river,  but  are  usually  of  no  value,  being 
soft.  Ducks,  geeae  and  quail  are  numerous  in  the  fall ;  deer, 
inountitin  aheep  and  antelope  are  found  in  the  hills.     There  is  no 
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post  garden.  The  bottom  land,  six  miles  south  of  the  post 
and  on  tho  reservation,  ia  partly  sabject  to  overflow,  fertile  ami 
covered  with  coarso  grass,  Cottonwood  and  mesqmte  trees, 
with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  willows  and  arrowweed.  On  the 
elevated  plains,  broken  by  dry  arroyos,  is  a  spare  growth  of 
greaaewood  interspersed  with  cactus.  The  mountains  are  bar- 
ren, timberleaa  and  almost  waterless.  TJie  rain-fall  varies  from 
t^ee  to  thirteen  feet  annually,  falling  mostly  in  July  or  August, 
and  probably  not  avcra^ng  over  five  or  six  inches.  The  prin- 
cipal winils  are  north  and  south,  blowing  five  months  each  way 
with  almost  undeviutieg  regularity,  soraetimea  bringing  territie 
sand  etornis.  The  summers  are  intensely  hot,  even  the  iiights 
brtngUig  little  or  no  relief ;  malarial  diseases  are  prevalent  in 
summer  and  fall,  the  cfEeots  of  wliiob  are  sertDusly  felt  by  the 
troops  kept  at  the  post  for  several  years,  and  are  espeeially  de- 
veloped upon  removal  to  a  colder  climate.  The  annual  varia- 
tion is  21  to29deg.  and  113  to  118  deg.  Its  supplies  are  received 
by  the  Colorado  river,  which  is  easily  navigaljlo  from  April  to 
November,  but  at  other  times  obstructed  by  drifting  sand 
bars.  The  annuiil  rise  takes  place  in  June.  Thia  post  is  seven 
miles  below  Ilardyville,  the  present  head  of  navigation,  forty 
milesfroiii  Cerbat,  165  from  Prescott,  and  150  miles  by  trail 
from  Ehrenlierg;  ia  commanded  by  Gapt^n  E.  0,  Woodruff, 
twelfth  United  States  infantry,  .ind  occupied  by  company  A  of 
thai  regiment,  consisting  of  3  officers  and  27  men. 

At  Camp  Thomas,  on  the  Gila  river,  companies  P,  sixth  cav- 
alry, D,  eighth  infantn',  and  C,  Indian  scouts,  are  stationed, 
under  command  of  Ist  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Powell,  sixth  infantry, 
numbcrina  4  offioera,  83  enlisted  men,  and  40  scouts.  Cotton- 
wood ie  ^undant,  and  water  is  obtained  both  from  the  rtver 
and  from  spi-ings.  There  is  a  village  aud  settlement  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Camp  Verde  is  in  latitude  34  deg,  33  min.,  longitude  34  deg, 
57  min,,  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  eighty 
feet  above  the  Rio  Verde,  distant  about  .i  mile  from  its  west- 
em  bank ;  forty-seven  miles  e.ist  of  Prescott,  and  ninety  miles, 
by  a  rough  trail,  north  of  Camp  McDowell.  The  valley  of  the 
Verde,  though  generally  very  narrow,  is  here  about  seven  miles 
in  width,  with  a  rich,  alluvial  bottom  and  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  Cottonwood,  wiUow,  and  alder.  With  irrigation,  good  crops 
of  corn,  barley,  and  vegetables  are  produced;  and  the  company 
gardens,  about  a  mUe  aud  a  half  above  the  post,  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent, varied,  and  abundant  supply  of  vegetables.  Pine  tim- 
"    fjB  obtained  from  the  Black  mountains,  whvuU  t\Ba  ^jji^JftSwa^  f 
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altoTe  tbe  ilnr.  Deer,  aatcfepe,  and  iriUl  irarkejTB  abonixl- 
*ne  anaBjl  nia&Il  vanm  frw  six  to  fositecn  iiuJies.  The 
cFimMg  maga  froiB  fir»  to  aok  hBEndred  and  thirteea  degrees, 
wilfc  £nists  »  taxky  w  October.  Ooaipaiues  A  sixth  csvaby, 
A  aikd  D  e%lith  in&BtiT,  and  B  Indiui  scoots,  ar«  hen  ct» 
tioBpd,  ^dcx  ooomaBd  of  Captain  C.  Poner,  ei^th  iniantiy; 


f  6offi<»TS,li7enlbteJmen,aDd  4t>Li.ii.i;i  woins.   Tlic 
d  was  fstablbbed  under  the  name  of  Cimp  I. 
k  ToIante«TS  >»   Il^I.  A;'  Ko  ontpo&t  of  For 
p  first  occa pled  Wrs^lar  troops  in  1S66,     l> 
1S71,  on  acoxiiit  of  malaria,  removed  touth  :' 
I  it  is  now  at>out  hulf  a  mile  south  of  the  c<ja£ut:ucG  ul 
^ver  creek  with  the  Yerde. 

fort  Whipple,  the  headt^a^nera  of  the  DeparUnent  of  Ai^ 

iiui,  waa  located  it  the  time  and  nuiler  the  cif«-uuislAlloe( 

*  stated  at  the  commene>efnent  of  this  chapter,  in  latitnd*  34 

deg.  39  min.  6  sec^  and  longilitde  Si  deg.  27  mio.  31)  &ec.    IK 
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winter  the  monntains  are  covered  with  snow,  which  sometimes 
lies  a  week  or  two  in  the  valleys.  Only  in  July  does  the  ther- 
mometer occasionally  reach  to  ninety  degrees ;  but  in  the  win- 
ter it  sometimes  goes  down  to  ten  degrees,  and  occasionally 
reaches  even  zero.  At  the  post  garden  potatoes,  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, com,  beets,  tomatoes,  melons,  and  cucumbers  are  success- 
fully cultivated,  without  irrigation;  timber  is  very  abundant 
in  mountain,  plain,  and  valley;  and  no  more  healthy  and  pleas- 
ant location  can  be  found.  There  are  stationed  at  the  post 
companies  K  sixth  cavalry,  and  F  eighth  infantry,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant -Colonel  J.  D.  Wilkins,  eighth  infantry; 
numbering  8  officers  and  85  enlisted  men. 

The  former  post  buildings,  or  their  ruins,  lie  to  the  west  of 
the  present  ones.  This  region  was  infested  when  it  was  estab- 
lished by  Apaches  of  a  hostile  character,  and  the  post  build- 
ings" and  corral  were  inclosed  by  a  heavy  adobe  wall.  Senti- 
nels keep  constant  watch  from  the  flat  roofs,  and  it  is  not  so 
long  ago  when  the  murderous  savages  made  the  near  vicinage 
very  uncomfortable.  The  log  buildings  then  forming  part  of 
-diose  occupied  are  now  removed  to  the  higher  ground.  The 
wells  that  supply  the  garrison  are  on  the  old  site,  and  the  water 
is  pumped  by  an  engine  to  the  summit  of  a  small  rise  to  the 
east,  and  then  distributed.  The  present  post  is  made  for  four 
companies ;  there  are  two  at  present.  The  buildings  are  in 
the  usual  frontier  post  fashion — built  around  an  open  plaz%  or 

S»arade  ground ;  on  one  side  being  the  detached  houses  used 
or  officers'  quarters  and  the  commandant's  residence,  now 
occupied  by  the  commanding  General.  On  the  south  side  are 
offices,  on  the  north  the  men's  quarters,  and  on  the  west  the 
guard  house,  and  post  library  and  reading  room,  which  is  quite 
a  pleasant  place,  fairly  supplied  with  books  and  papers.  To  the 
rear  of  the  barracks  are  the  buildings  used  for  the  company 
laundresses  and  other  purposes.  As  the  reservation  is  crossed 
coming  from  the  town,  and  before  reaching  the  post  proper, 
there  is  a  group  of  buildings  used  for  Department  purposes, 
which  exceed  in  interest  those  of  the  garrison  proper.  Most 
of  the  buildings  arc  adobe,  or  cojoyi — a  sort  of  adobe  or  mud 
wall,  run  in  boxes,  as  we  build  concrete  walls.  These  make 
good  houses,  and  arc  better,  though  not  perhaps  as  shapely, 
walls  as  those  made  of  the  regular  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick. 
Finished  on  the  outside  with  cement  or  plaster,  they  make  both 
durable  and  good-looking  buildings.  The  post  hospital  is  a 
superior  specimen  of  cojo7i  building,  and  its  arrangements  for 
hospital  purposes  are  rarely  surpassed.     Its  neatness,  cleanli- 
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ness,  excellent  ventilation,  and  well-devised  constmction  are  a 
credit  to  those  in  charge.  This  building,  with  others,  wasoon- 
structed  by  the  labor  of  the  soldiers,  at  very  little  oost  to  the 
government. 

Fort  Yuma,  California,  is  in  latitude  32  deg.  23  min.  3  sec^ 
longitude  37  deg.  33  min.  9  sec,  altitude  267  feet  above  tide- 
water, and  at  the  highest  point  of  the  rocky  bluff  on  which  it 
is  built,  110  feet  above  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  Colorado 
river,  after  receiving  the  Gila,  180  miles  above  its  month, 
bends  to  the  west,  and  forces  itself  through  a  rocky  defile  70 
feet  in  height,  350  yards  long,  and  200  yards  wide,  thus  isolat- 
ing a  rocky  bluff,  now  on  the  California  side  of  the  river,  hav- 
ing been  shifted  many  ages  since  from  the  Arizona  side ;  but 
during  high  water  it  is  an  island.  On  this  bluff,  in  the  midst 
of  its  two  embracing  rivers,  rises  Fort  Yuma,  white  and 
parched,  above  the  broad  sea  of  green  of  the  river  bottom  here 
seven  miles  wide,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  cottonwood 
and  mesquite.  Chains  of  low,  serrated  hills  limit  the  view,  all 
bare  and  gray,  except  when  sun-painted  with  delicate  tinti  of 
blue  and  purple.  This  post  is  remarkable  for  its  intense  heat, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
climate.  Its  historical  reminiscences  will  be  found  in  the  chap- 
ter on  towns  and  cities. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3rd,  1873,  the  sum  of 
150,311.80  was  approi>riated  "for  the  construction  of  a  milita- 
ry telegraph  line  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  via  Fort  Yuma  and 
Maricopa  Wells,  to  Prescott  and  Tucson, "  to  be  expended  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  quartermasters'  department  of  the 
United  States  army,  under  which  appropriation  540  miles  of 
line  were  built  at  seventeen  posts  to  the  mile.  Fearing  that  the 
appropriations  might  be  defeated,  a  sum  sufficient  to  equip  the 
line  with  good  i)osts  was  not  asked  for,  which  occasioned  some 
adverse  criticism  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  By  an  Act 
approved  June  23rd,  1874,  $?40,000  were  appropriated  to  en- 
able the  line  to  be  extended  to  Cami)s  Yerde  and  Apache,  and 
payment  of  running  expenses  of  the  previous  line  was  author- 
ized to  be  made  from  its  receipts.  In  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions from  headquarters  of  the  Army,  on  August  27th,  1874, 
Lieutenant  Philip  Reade,  third  U.  S.  infantry,  was  relieved 
from  active  duty  in  the  Department  of  JMissouri  and  ordered 
to  take  charge  of  the  military  telegraph  and  its  construction. 
By  an  Act  approved  March  3rd,  1875,  ^^30,000  were  appropriated 
for  the  extension  of  such  lines  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
In  July,  1875,  Lieut.  Keade  arrived  at  San  Diego,  and  there 
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aeaumed  control  of  the  military  telegraph  lines,  between  500 
and  600  miles  of  which  were  then  in  operation  from  San 
DiegotoTucBon  via  MaricopaWells,  with  a  branch  to  Preseott, 
Detachments  of  troops  were  that  summer  occupied  in  extend- 
ing the  lines  to  Camps  Grant,  Apache  and  San  Carlos,  and 
into  New  Mexico.  The  commander  of  the  Department  in  his 
annaal  report  characterized  it  as  "  an  invatuble  means  of  trans- 
mitting orders,"  by  which  he  was  greatly  aided  in  his  adminis- 
tration. The  isBufficiency  of  the  appropriation  for  the  pnr- 
Sose  was  made  up  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  citizens  in  Mew 
[exico,  and  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  engaged  in  its  constmc- 
tion,  nnder  the  efficient  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Reade ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  following  spring  the  line  was  com- 
pleted to  Santa  F^.  It  is  now  a  complete  success,  both  as  to 
charges  and  efficiency,  charging  but  twenty-five  cents  for  ten 
words  600  miles,  and  accumulating  a  surplus  fund  at  that, 
though  operated  in  a  country  very  sparsely  settled  at  about 
one-sixth  the  rates  usually  charged  by  private  companies.  Be- 
tween San  Diego  and  Yuma  the  poles,  twenty-five  feet  in  hei^t, 
are  frequently  covered  up  with  sand  by  storms,  and  Lieutenant 
Beade  desires  to  replace  them  by  a  cable,  which  would  soon 
save  its  own  cost.  The  Government  telegraph  has  no  stock  to 
water,  no  dividends  to  make,  no  retinue  of  high-salaried  offio- 
ials,  no  peta  to  favor.  Our  soldiers  thus  found  adequate  to 
the  requirements  of  ordinary  life,  should  receive  more  consid- 
eration in  the  way  of  appropriations  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  under  instructions  from  Washington,  the  military 
operators  are  forbidden  to  furnish  items  of  general  news  for 
the  press,  for  which  service  they  receive  a  small  but  welcome 
addition  to  their  meager  pay.  So  appreciative  of  its  benefits 
are  the  people  of  Mojave,  that  they  offered  to  pay  $2,500  cash 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  material  for  its  estension  there.  When 
the  facts  connected  with  the  success  of  the  military  telegraph 
are  carried  to  their  logical  deductions,  some  important  conclu- 
sions follow,  going  to  the  very  core  of  problems  connected  with 
government. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

CLIMATE. 

PEnTBIOLOGICAIi    AND    PATHOLOGICAIi    EFFECTS    OF    HeAT.    ItS    BEMEDIAL 

Properties.  Distinction  between  Dry  Heat  and  Sultry  Heat. 
Temperature  at  Various  Places.  Healthfulness  in  Changes  of 
Temperature.  Changes  in  Amount  of  Rainfall.  Effect  op  Cul- 
tivation. Modus  Operandi  of  Death  from  Thirst.  Effect  oi 
Stimulants.    Hot  Springs  and  Saline  Deposits. 

The  current  proverb  that  tastes  are  not  appropriate  sabjeots 
for  controversy  has  no  more  pointed  illustration  than  the  di- 
versities of  climates  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  their  corres- 
ponding adaptability,  not  only  to  the  different  races  of  the 
genus  homo  but  to  different  individuals  of  the  same  race. 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  Union  of  the  same  area  that  is  more 
accommodating  to  these  diversities  than  Ai'izona.  Beginning 
at  its  western  i)ortal,  Yuma,  J.  Ross  Browne,  who  was  there 
a  short  time  in  the  winter  of  18G3,  thus  describes  it  in  his  book 
entitled  "  The  Apache  Country  "  :  "  The  climate  in  winter  is 
finer  than  that  of  Italy.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  sug- 
gest an  improvement.  I  never  experienced  such  exquisite 
Christmas  weather  as  we  enjoyed  during  our  sojourn.  Per- 
haps fastidious  people  might  object  to  the  temperature  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  rays  of  the  sun  attain  their  maximum  force,  and 
the  hot  winds  sweep  in  from  the  desert.  *  *  *  I  have  even 
heard  complaint  made  that  the  thermometer  failed  to  show  the 
true  heat  because  the  mercury  dried  up.  Everything  dries; 
wagons  dry ;  men  dry  ;  chickens  dry ;  there  is  no  juice  left  in 
any  thing,  living  or  dead,  by  the  close  of  summer.  Officers 
and  soldiers  are  supposed  to  walk  about  creaking ;  mules,  it  is 
said,  can  only  bray  at  midnight ;  and  I  have  heard  it  hinted 
that  the  carcasses  of  cattle  rattle  inside  their  hides,  and  that 
snakes  find  a  difficulty  in  bending  their  bodies,  and  horned 
frogs  die  of  apoplexy.  Chickens  hatched  at  this  season,  as  old 
Fort  Yumans  say,  come  out  of  the  shell  ready  cooked;  bacon 
is  eaten  with  a  spoon ;  and  butter  must  stand  in  the  sun  an 
hour  before  the  flies  become  dry  enough  for  use.    The  Indians 
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ait  in  the  river  with  fresh  mud  on  their  heads,  and  by  dint 
of  constant  dipping  and  sprinkling  manage  to  keep  from 
roasting,  though  they  usually  come  out  parboiled." 

Perhaps  if  he  had  been  there  in  summer  the  description  would 
have  been  less  piquant  in  some  directions.  As  will  be  subse- 
quently perceived,  the  exhaustive  effects  of  a  given  degree  of 
heat  vary  very  greatly  in  different  localities.  An  explorer 
thus  relates  his  experience  of  the  summer  climate  in  the  Colo- 
rado valley,  principally  between  Ehrenbergand  CampMojave: 
"From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  Ist  of  October  panting  hu- 
manity finds  no  relief  from  the  heat.  As  soon  as  the  sun  ap- 
pears above  the  horizon  its  heat  is  felt,  and  this  continues  to 
increase  until  a  maximum  is  reached  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  after  which  the  temperature  falls  slowly,  and  often- 
times very  slowly,  until  sunrise.  During  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day  exertion  of  any  kind  is  impossible ;  even  while  lying 
perfectly  quiet  the  perspiration  oozes  from  the  skin  and  runs 
from  the  body  in  numerous  streams.  Everything  feels  hot  to 
the  touch,  and  metallic  objects  cannot  be  handled  without  pro- 
ducing blisters  upon  the  skin.  The  white  sand  reflects  the  heat 
and  blinds  the  traveller  by  its  glare.  Rain  scarcely  ever  falls 
during  the  summer  months,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  of  rain  the  year  round.  The  atmosphere  is  so  dry  and 
evaporation  so  rapid  that  the  water  in  our  canteens,  if  the 
cover  was  kept  moist,  kept  a  temperature  of  30  deg.  below  that 
of  the  air.  Great  quantities  of  water  are  drank  during  these 
hot  days,  and  no  uncomfortable  fullness  is  experienced.  One 
gallon  per  man,  and  sometimes  two,  was  the  daily  consump- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat,  no  sunstrokes  oc- 
curred, although  we  were  at  one  time  exposed  in  a  narrow 
cafLon  to  a  temperature  of  120  deg.  All  of  the  party  preserved 
good  health  during  the  summer.  There  is  no  danger  of  catch- 
ing cold  in  this  climate,  even  if  wet  to  the  skin  three  or  four 
times  during  the  day  or  night.  No  dew  or  moisture  is  depos- 
ited during  the  night,  hence  no  covering  is  required.  The 
hot  wind  which  blows  frequently  from  the  south  is  the  most 
disagreeable  feature  of  the  climate.  No  matter  where  you  go, 
it  is  sure  to  find  you  out  and  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  a  gust 
that  feels  as  if  it  issued  from  a  blast-furnace,  and  parches  the 
skin  and  tongue  in  an  instant.  Then  there  is  no  recourse  but 
to  take  copious  draughts  from  the  canteens  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  moisture  in  the  body.  If  water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  de- 
lirium of  thirst  soon  overpowers  the  unfortunate  traveller,  and 
he  dies  a  horrible  death." 

14* 
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Dr.  Loew,  of  the  Wheeler  exploring  expedition,  makes  com- 
parisons of  temperatures  and  atmospherio  humidities  between 
Fort  Mojave  and  other  portions  of  the  globe  noted  for  ex- 
treme heat  as  follows :  Tne  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest 

month  is,  in — 

Degrees  G.  Degrees  V. 

Cairo,  Egypt 29.9  85.8 

Madras,  India 31.8  89.2 

Abushar,  Persian  Gulf 34  .93.2 

Llanos  of  Caracas 31.5  88.7 

Shimmedru,  Sahara 35iio36  95  to  96.8 

Rhademes,  Sahara 32.1  89.6 

Ghadames,  Sahara 32.4  90.3 

Fort  Mojave,  Colorado  river,  Arizona. .       34.2  93.6 

In  regard  to  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air,  great  varift- 
tions  may,  a  priori^  be  expected  where  the  daily  extremes  of 
the  temperature  are  great.  Thus,  the  relative  humidity  of 
August  6  was,  at  sunrise,  0.526,  (saturation  =  1.0)  while  at  3 
p.  m.  »=  0.093.  Rohlfs  observed  as  the  mean  relative  hnmidi- 
ty  in  August  at  Ghadames,  (Sahara)  =»  0.330,  and  in  July  >-= 
0.275.  The  lowest  relative  humidity  was  found  in  November, 
1865,  at  Murzuk,  (Sahara)  at  0.07,  (dry  bulb  =  82  ®  F.,  wet 
bulb  =  55  ^  F.)  But  not  only  the  relative  humidity  is  subject 
to  a  great  range,  but  also  the  absolute.  While  this  was  ob- 
served in  the  Colorado  valley,  after  a  lieavy  shower,  to  be 
increased  to  15  grams  per  cubic  meter,  it  amounted  at  dry 
weather  only  to  6,  sometimes  3. 

The  general  law,  as  deduced  from  comparisons  of  the  tem- 
peratures and  humidities  at  the  various  military  posts  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  from  other  sources  of  information, 
is  that  the  dryer  the  air  the  greater  the  diurnal  variations  of 
temperature.  At  Cottonwood  Island,  Col.,  on  July  12th,  this 
difference  was  44  ®  .  On  the  plains  of  western  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  it  is  often  40  ®  .  At  Rhadamcs,  on  the  Sahara  desert, 
August  15th,  the  diurnal  variation  was  27  '^ ,  and  on  August 
11th,  the  maximum  temperature  at  the  same  place  was  111®. 
At  Shimmedru,  in  the  oasis  Kauar,  the  afternoon  temperature 
for  several  days  in  succession  was  127  ^  .  But  the  Colorado 
valley  is  still  equal  to  the  occasion,  as  a  temperature  of  122  ^ 
was  repeatedly  observed  by  members  of  the  exploring  expedi- 
at  Fort  Mojave,  where  on  summer  nights  it  sometimes  sinks  to 
70  ^  ,  but  is  not  often  below  90.  At  St.  Thomas,  Nev.ida,  24 
milea  from  the  Colorado,  the  temperature  for  three  weeks  in 
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1871  is  said  to  have  risen  daily  in  the  aftemoon  to  123  ^,  and 
on  onedayto  127  =>. 

The  following  table  Bummarizes  temperatures  and  rainfall  at 
Forts  Mojave  and  Yoma,  for  1873-4. 
Fort  Mojava. 


MinimuB,  R»'£^ 


July...,.,, 
August. . . . 
Septembei 
OcMbet . . . 
NOTOmber. 
December. 
Jantuuy . . . 
FeliniBry.. 

y^.'.'.'.'... 


Port  Tuma. 


MOUTHS. 

Mean 

M'simum 

Minimum 

TCainfull 
Inches. 

M 

85 

73 

6<; 

M 

59 
GD 
80 
89 

113 

104 
100 

S6 
68 
72 
70 
82 
95 
103 
lOB 

09 
71 
69 
48 
«! 
30 
37 

40 
45 
SO 
66 

( 
0 

* 

i 
0 
0 

3.84 

So  far  as  to  the  facts  of  temperature.  We  will  now  con- 
sider results.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  ei- 
Govemor  Safford  on  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  question: 
"Observation  and  residence  in  the  Territory  during  the  past 
eight  years,  have  convinced  me  that  this  climate  is  superior  to 
any  found  elsewhere  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  diseases.  I 
have  known  a  large  number  of  people  to  come  here  who  were 
jB  rapid  decline,  who  have  been  re&toied  ^lO  g;ny^'gPLV\N>Bitft&>- 
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For  several  years  before  coming  here  I  had  been  afElioted  with 
a  severe  cough,  and  my  lungs  were  undoubtedly  badly  dOA- 
eased.  I  traveled  extensively,  which  only  gave  me  temporatj 
relief.  I  commenced  improving  as  soon  as  I  reached  thu 
warm,  dry  climate.  Within  six  months  the  cough  left  me, 
but  for  several  years  afterwards  would  return  as  soon  as  I 
changed  from  this  climate  to  that  of  California  or  the  Eastern 
States ;  but  now  I  consider  myself  completely  cured,  and  do 
not  find  any  difficulty  upon  going  to  San  Francisco  or  else- 
where, as  I  formerly  did.  My  experience  is  the  same  as  that 
of  nearly  every  person  who  has  given  this  climate  a  fair  trial 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  no  medical  treatment  has  yet  been 
discovered  that  will  cure  pulmonary  consumption.  The 
strong  hold  of  the  disease,  where  it  germinates  and  most  suc- 
cessfully carries  on  the  havoc  of  death,  is  found  in  cold,  damp 
climates,  where  every  respiration  feeds  the  disease,  and  the 
victim  is  hurried  to  a  premature  grave.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  different  climate  will  correspondingly  benefit 
the  afflicted.  In  Arizona  the  warm,  dry  atmosphere  acts.as  a 
healing  balm  to  the  bleeding,  diseased  lungs,  while  the  pores 
are  kept  open  and  the  impurities  of  the  system,  that  in  harsher 
climates  make  a  combined  attack  upon  weak  lungs,  are  allowed 
to  escape  tlirough  the  skin.  It  is  true,  to  insure  a  cure,  the 
patient  must  expect  to  undergo  privations  and  often  hardships. 
An  out-of-door  life  is  very  necessary.  Constant  traveling  and 
sleeping  out-of-doors  at  night  have  been  found  very  beneficial. 
The  patient  needs  something  to  constantly  divert  his  attention 
from  the  disease.  Traveling  and  seeing  new  scenes  do  this 
to  a  great  extent,  wliilc  exercise  insures  a  good  appetite,  and 
the  pure,  warm  atmosphere  affords  a  curative  application  to 
his  diseased  lungs  as  often  as  lie  breathes.  Yuma,  during  a 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  probably  the  best  place  for  this 
class  of  invalids;  while  perhaps,  during  the  warm  season,  the 
patient  could  travel  to  advantage,  and  live  in  the  interior. 
While  I  am  aware  that,  should  Arizona  become  a  resort  for 
invalids  afflicted  with  pulmonary  diseases,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  adding  much  profit  to  the  ])usine6s  of  the  country, 
still  I  hope  and  believe  this  consideration  has  not  induced  me 
to  make  prominent  the  advantages  of  this  climate.  This  class 
of  unfortunate  people  has  enough  to  contend  with,  without 
being  lured  away  from  home  and  friends  by  our  holding  out 
false  hopes ;  but  the  universal  relief  given  to  persons  afflicted 
with  these  diseases  that  has  come  under  my  observation  war- 
ranto what  I  have  said." 
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Still  mo«  decisive  is  the  following  testimony  of  Dr.  A.  M, 
Iioryea,  of  tlie  Hammnra  baths,  San  Francisco :  "  Having 
travelled  all  over  the  world  to  investigate  the  effect  of  heat 
npoD  the  humaa  body  in  health  and  disease,  ray  experiences 
and  experiments  in  Yuma.  Arizona,  resulted  more  favorably 
than  at  any  other  place,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  its  climate  is 
Ruperior  to  that  of  any  spot  on  the  American  continent  for  the 
oureof  Bright'a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  consumption,  rheuma- 
tism and  neuralgia.  Wbile  the  heat  ia  high,  as  exhibited  by 
the  thermometer,  yet  from  the  dryness  of  the  air  one  does  not 
feel  oppressed,  aad  breathes  easily,  and  can,  by  nsing  the 
proper  means,  keep  in  a  most  comfortable  condition.  Another 
great  desideratum  of  the  climate  of  Yuma  is  the  complete 
absence  of  malaria,  thus  affording  every  quality  necessary  to 
entitle  it  to  the  name  o£  the  great  sanitarium  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  My  friend,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of  this 
coast.  Dr.  A.  F.  Sawyer,  baa  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
there  his  patients  afflicted  with  the  diseases  I  have  named,  and 
ia  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  reaalts  ;  many  having  recovered 
their  health,  and  all  finding  relief  from  their  symptoms.  It  is 
□atore's  Turkish  bath,  and  will  relieve  many  of  '  the  thousand 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.'  I  cheerfully  bear  tesLimonT  to  the 
good  effects  of  the  climate  of  Yuma,  and  if  any  invalid  who 
hfta  abandoned  '  all  hope  '  shall  give  it  a  trial,  and  obtain  relief, 
^hia  will  be  sufficient  recompense  for  me  to  have  written  this." 

Ab  an  instance  of  another  disease  cured  by  dry  heat,  a  gen- 
tleman in  business  at  Los  Angeles,  so  much  troubled  with  in- 
digestion that  he  could  scarcely  appropriate  the  most  delicate 
and  digestible  food,  had  occasion  to  remove  to  Indian  Wells, 
in  the  Colorado  desert,  then  the  temporary  termions  of  the 
railroad.  Here  he  oonld  obtain  nothing  but  the  coarsest 
ereasy  food,  badly  cooked,  and  the  most  unsuitable  conceivable 
for  delicate  digestive  apparatus.  The  heat  is  oven  greater  and 
drier  than  at  Yuma.  But,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he  en- 
tirely recovered ! 

Well  informed  persons  at  Yuma  claim  that  all  the  effects  of 
heat  there  are  beneficial ;  that  the  air  being  dry  and  pure,  no 
malaria  is  absorbed.  The  temperature  being  uniform,  free 
perflpiration  is  exposed  to  no  sudden  checks.  The  passages 
through  the  system  of  copious  drafts  of  water  by  exudation 
from  the  pores  rushes  out  all  effete  and  diseased  matter ; 
"theekin  here  throws  off  that  which  would  elsewhere  clog  tuber- 
CQlar  lungs,  and  gives  them  a  chance  to  heal  up.  The  same 
ftjendlf  (dfioe  it  here  performs  for  diseased  kldne^ft."     'H.«^ax^ 
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JuljT,  1877,  the  thermometer  reached  110^  or  more  in  the 
shade,  for  nineteen  days  in  snccession,  BcmietimeB  reaching 
114^.  The  heat,  however,  was  said  not  to  be  oppressive. 
The  rapid  evaporation  from  the  skin  in  the  dry  air  cook  the 
body,  and  makes  a  heat  of  110  ^  there  more  agreeable  than 
one  of  90  ^  in  New  York,  or  80  ^  in  Washington,  while  the 
low  elevation  ^ves  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  dense  to  amply 
oxygenate  the  blood,  without  gasping,  as  in  elevated  monntaiB 
districts,  in  some  of  which  pneumonia  is  said  to  be  epidemie, 
while  in  Yuma  it  is  unknown.  The  air  at  all  times  and  i^iaoeB 
contains  more  or  less  water  in  the  form  of  perfectly  invisible 
vapor,  however  dry  and  warm  may  be  the  weather.  The  high- 
er the  temperature  the  more  vapor  it  can  hold  without  reachiog 
the  point  of  saturation,  when  precipitation  and  rain  oconr. 
Hence,  in  climates  that  are  hot  and  not  dry  the  air  is  snltry 
and  oppressive,  as  experienced  just  before  a  thunder-storm, 
so  that  a  dr}-  heat  of  110^  in  such  localities  as  Fort  Yuma  and 
the  interior  of  southern  California  is  less  oppressive  than  a 
temperature  of  80  ^  or  90  ^  where  the  atmosphere  is  highly 
diarged  with  aqueous  vapor,  as  in  many  eastern  and  most 
southern  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  At  an  eqiuU  tempera- 
ture the  perspiration  is  much  less  in  a  dry  than  in  a  sultry 
heat,  exertion  correspondingly  less  fatiguing,  and  sun-strokes 
almost  or  quite  impossible.  Herbert  Spencer  remarks  that  if  we 
look  at  maps  showing  tlie  comparative  meteorological  condi- 
tions of  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  and  note  the  belts  marked 
"  rainless,"  we  shall  perceive  that  from  these  have  come  the 
conquering  races  of  mankind. 

For  a  considerable  distance  on  the  stage  road  eastward  from 
Yuma  the  temperatures  vary  but  little.  At  Florence  it  is  still 
very  warm.  At  Phoenix,  on  the  Salt  river,  the  heat  in  summer 
is  less  oppressive.  At  Camp  McDowell,  on  the  Verde,  not  far 
above  Salt  river,  and  twenty  miles  from  Phoenix,  the  climate  is 
warm  and  dry,  the  nights  are  not  oppressive,  and  the  locality 
not  malarial.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from  five  to  twenty 
inches.  At  Florence,  and  in  the  Gila  valley  generally  below  it, 
the  heat  in  summer  is  very  great.  It  is  a  general  law  that  in 
river  valleys  the  range  of  the  thermometer  both  ways  is  greater 
than  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  in  various 
portions  of  California  a  "  thermal  belt,"  nearly  or  entirely  free 
from  the  frosts  which  are  frequent  on  the  mountains  above  and 
in  the  valley  beneath,  is  known  to  exist.  The  observations 
made  in  connection  with  Wheeler's  Exploring  Expedition  oi 
1876  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  upper  Gila,  indicate  that  there  are 
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similar  localities  in  south-eastern  Arizona.  These  ohservations 
are  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Gila  valley,  near  the  Rio  Francisco, 
at  an  altitade  of  4,500  feet,  the  temperature  at  sunrise  on  Octo- 
ber 18th  was  14  deg. ;  but  near  the  line  of  New  Mexico,  on  a 
wide  plain,  at  a  height  of  5,200  feet,  it  was  40  deg.  at  sunrise 
of  the  day  following,  and  on  October  20th  at  sunrise  at  the 
foot  of  the  Burro  mountains,  N.  M.,  6,100  feet  altitude,  it  was 
42  deg.  At  Eureka  springs,  in  the  valley  near  Camp  Grant, 
September  22nd,  the  temperature  at  sunrise  was  44  deg.,  and 
the  altitude  4,900  feet ;  but  at  Camp  Grant,  500  feet  higher, 
it  was  53  deg.  at  the  same  time.  Camp  Grant  is  evidently  in 
the  "thermal  belt";  its  diurnal  variations  of  temperature  are 
from  15  to  30  deg.,  according  to  the  season;  the  monthly  range 
is  about  30  deg.,  and  the  yearly  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are 
84  and  96  deg.,  respectively.  The  average  cloudiness  is  2.37 ; 
there  are  annually  about  sixty  days  of  rain  and  hail,  and  five 
days  of  snow.  It  appears  to  be  in  all  respects  a  medium  cli- 
mate, capable  of  a  large  variety  of  vegetable  production.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  details : 


MONTHS. 


1875. 

January  .. 
February  . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December 


Highest 

Lowest 

Mean 

Diff.  Dry  & 
Wet  Bulb. 

G3 

35 

49 

o               o 

2  to    4 

71 

34 

52 

2  to    6 

68 

36 

52 

1  to  10 

81 

53 

67 

1  to    3 

90 

60 

75 

1  to    9 

96 

63 

80 

1  to    3 

87 

68 

78 

3  to    4 

92 

60 

76 

6  to  13 

84 

52 

68 

4  to    7 

79 

47 

65 

4to    8 

78 

43 

60 

2  to    6 

66 

43 

55 

1  to    4 

BainfaU 
Inches. 


0.26 
0.24 
0.44 

•  •  •  • 

0.06 
0.65 
6.27 
7.41 
1.99 
2.86 
1.00 


20.18 


At  Camp  Bowie,  though  it  is  at  nearly  the  same  altitude  as 
Camp  Grant,  (seventy-four  feet  less)  and  only  about  fifty  miles 
south-east  of  it  in  a  direct  line,  the  climate  is  very  different, 
owing  to  a  difference  in  local  position.  The  monthly  range  is 
twice  that  of  Camp  Grant,  and  the  yearly  range  from  20  to  103 
deg.  It  has  frost  in  from  three  to  five  months  of  the  year,  and 
occasional  falls  of  snow.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  inches,  principally  in  July  and  August,  and  in 
the  winter  months. 
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At  Camp  Lowell,  seven  miles  east  of  Tacson,  the  heat  in 
summer  is  very  oppressive  by  day,  but  the  nights  are  cool  and 
pleasant.  The  diurnal  range,  greatest  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  sometimes  amounts  to  70  deg.  Malarial  diseases 
are  prevalent  during  tlie  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall,  bat 
pulmonary  affections  arc  uncommon.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extreme  climates  in  Arizona.  In  1 873-4  the  extreme  range  in 
October  was  80  deg.,  the  yearly  range  in  that  period  being  92 
deg.  In  1871-2  the  extremes  wore  17  deg.  in  November  and 
118  deg.  in  June.  In  January,  1872,  the  thermometer  touched 
13  deg.,  while  in  July,  1871,  it  reached  114  deg.,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  116  deg.  In  the  adjacent  town  of  Tucson  the 
temperatures  are  given  at  7  a.  m.  and  at  noon  for  each  day 
from  May  to  October  inclusive,  1876,  from  which  are  deduced 
the  following  averages  and  extremes : 


MOITTHS. 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

October  l8t-13th. 
October  14th-31st. 


Mean. 
7  a.  m.  12  m. 


72 

81 

84 

80^ 

78 

08 

75i 

05 


82 

91 

8()i 
80 
ST) 
75 


Highest. 
7  a.m.  12  m. 


81 
89 
90 

87 
80 
78 
78 
72 


90 

102 

98 

92 
90 
90 
81 


Lowest. 
7  a.m.  12if. 


66 
70 
78 
75 
72 
60 
71 
00 


,73 
79 
82 

80 
78 
73 
82 
72 


The  temperatures  at  7  p.  m.  arc  usually  two  to  three  degrees 
less  than  at  noon.  Tlie  preceding  table,  from  the  times  at 
which  the  observations  were  made,  evidently  fails  to  secure 
the  lowest  temperatures.  The  diurnal  variation  appears  to 
be  much  less  at  Tucson  than  at  Camp  Lowell,  though  the  two 
places  are  so  near  eacli  other.  Tliese  great  differences  in  local- 
ities not  far  apart  are  usual  on  plains  considerably  traversed 
by  mountains.  Camp  Apache,  on  the  south-western  slope  of 
the  White  mountains,  at  the  altitude  of  nearly  G,000  feet,  has 
an  extreme  climate,  the  yearly  range  being  from  6  deg.  or  below 
to  104  deg. ;  and  monthly  range,  40  deg.  in  summer  and  50 
deg.  to  60  deg.  in  fall  and  winter;  the  nights  are  always  cool, 
the  winters  severe,  and  snow  storms  fre(pu»nt  from  December 
to  April ;  the  spring  months  are  warm  and  dry ;  vegetation 
does  not,  however,  start  much  until  the  summer  rains,  which 
extend  from  June  to  September,  during  which  period  few  days 
pass  without  heavy  showers  and  thunder-storms.     The  follow- 

'  18  the  record  of  temperature  for  1873-4  : 
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HlgheBl 

Lowest.* 

7H 
71 

70 
ffl) 
48 

27 
36 
43 
BO 

ea 

75 

101 

02 
!)2 

6B 
95 
7*2 
88 
94 

60      - 

28   '    1 

B8 

B7 

uii^  Terdc,  bemg  in  a  valley  about  seven  miles  in  width  at 
point,  bordered  Dy  mountains  and  much  below  the  osuol 
I  o£  the  surrounding  country,  has  a  generally  warm  but  es- 
le  climate,  ranging  from  5  deg.  to  113  dog. ;  dai-iog  Bum- 
the  days  are  very  hot ;  the  monthly  range  ia  froni  5Q ._ 
iiO  70  dcg.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  eighty 
es,  At  Fort  Whipple,  (Prescott)  though  only  diet&ntl 
It  fotly  miles  west  in  the  same  latitude,  the  climate  ia  er^'. 
difierent,  this  post  being  on  an  elevated  plain,  abouU 
feet  higher  than  Camp  Verde.  The  heat  in  summer  ^ 
al  without  being  excessive,  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  rath«[. 
re.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  pleasant,  healthy  trad) 
'  bracing.  The  following  is  the  incterological  record  6  " ' 
5-4: 
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„™. 

Mean 

M'ximura 
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HaiDlaO,, 
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79 
73 
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47 
35 
33 
36 

(11 
T2 

91 

85 
82 
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73 
G5 
67 

76 

33 
29 
10 
17 
10 
20 

4t 
L6 

ffi' 

27,00 

he  subject  of  climate  in  its  relation  to  the  human  organ) 
jn  is  one  of  great  and  practical  interest,  individual  reojiw* 
' " '  L  that  i-espect  varying  gtcally  even  amo'u^-^wfiiT" 


^^n  that  1 
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the  same  family.  Some  are  well  adapted  to  an  almost  contin- 
uously hot  climate,  and  would  be  suited  in  the  Colorado  yat 
ley ;  hot  summers  can  be  had  in  almost  any  of  the  yalleys, 
combined  with  pleasant  winters.  There  are  yegetable  pro- 
ductions, (such  as  the  persimmon  of  the  middle  States,  whidi 
is  ripened  by  frost)  that  require  extremes  of  temperature  at 
different  seasons  for  their  complete  development.  And  there 
are  corresponding  human  constitutions  needing  extreme  cli- 
mates to  bring  out  their  full  strength.  On  the  mountain  slopes 
of  Colombia,  South  America,  the  climate  cools  gradually  with 
the  degree  of  elevation,  but  in  any  one  locality  varies  only 
about  10  deg.  Fahrenheit  annually ;  but  so  far  is  this  strictly 
even  temperature  from  being  conducive  to  health,  that  rest 
dents  there  frequently  have,  to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  variation.  For  such  persons  as  require  a 
wide  range  of  temperature  during  the  year,  or  from  aay  to 
night,  most  parts  of  Arizona  are  well  adapted ;  while  iLose 
who  desire  a  genially  warm,  rather  bracing  climate,  not  hav- 
ing too  great  a  range,  would  find  it  on  the  mountain  slopes 
of  the  south-eastern  portions. 

The  subject  of  climatic  changes  is  one  that  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Loew  and  other  explorers.  In  reference  to  the 
Mojave  desert,  California,  be  remarks  as  follows:  "If,  on  the 
one  hand,  desiccation  of  former  lakes  proves  the  amount  of 
evaporation  to  exceed  that  of  the  aqueous  precipitates,  there 
exist  on  the  other  hand  facts  tending  to  prove  that  the  dryness 
of  the  climate  is  still  on  the  increase,  viz :  the  disappearance 
of  forests  within  the  last  three  centuries,  and  the  drying  up  of 
springs  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  miners  of  El  Dorado 
cailon,  in  the  Black  caflon  range,  stated  to  me  the  ceasing  of 
a  large  spring  in  the  vicinity  within  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Indications  of  increasing  dryness  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
are  numerous ;  to  mention  only  the  forests  of  dead  cedar  trees, 
standing  mummy-like,  the  occurrence  of  shells  of  land  snails 
(jplanorbis)  in  localities  where  not  a  single  snail  is  found  at  the 
present  day,  the  deserted  ant-hills,  the  dry  arroyos,  and  the 
ruined  towns  of  now  barren  tracts.  In  connection  with  the 
decrease  of  aqueous  precipitates  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
eastern  California,  appears  to  stand  the  increase  in  Utah,  the 
Great  Salt  lake  having  risen  fifteen  feet  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  Changes  of  level  give  the  most  satisfactory  explanation. 
A  gradually  rising  country  will  experience  a  decrease  in  the 
annual  mean  of  temperature,  consequently  also  in  the  amount  of 
evaporation ;  whUe  on  the  other  hand  the  aqueous  precipitates 


mil  increase,  the  distance  of  the  clouds  graduaUy  becoming 
I  smaller.  As  the  attraction  grows  with  the  square  of  proximity, 
I  a  lifting  of  100  feet  of  an  extensive  mountainous  country  will 
suffice  to  change  the  climate  perceptibly.  Two  causes,  there- 
I  fore,  co-operate  to  increase  the  number  and  volume  of  springs, 
^  and  to  swell  creeks  and  lakes.  My  hypothesis  is  that  New 
I  Mexico,  Arizona  and  eastern  California  are  undergoing  a  grad- 
]>  ual  subsidence,  while  Utah,  like  tho  coast  of  California,  is  being 
!■  slowly  upheaved." 

'      Other  causes  than  changes  of  level,  however,  seem  sufficient 

)  to  aooount  for  most  of  the  phenomena.    The  ancient  inbubit- 

(  ants  of  Arizona  are  known  to  have  irrigated  very  extensively, 

proving  the  climate  to  have  been  about  as  dry  then  as  now. 

The  rise  of  Salt  Lake  is  attributed  by  others  to  increasing  oul- 

l  Civation,  which  operates  to  diminish  evaporation  and  increase 

precipitation,  as  in  Egypt  and  some  portions  of  the  south  of 

I  France.     Lieutenant  Wheeler  considers  it  probable  that  were 

I  6v6  millions  of  acres  in  Arizona  and  adjacent  regions  brought 

\.  under  cultivation  by  means  of  the  streams  that  rise  in  the 

Sifirras ;  tho  local  surrounding  climate  woidd  "  nntlergo  slow 

changes,  so  that  tho  atmosphere  changed  with  humidity  from 

this  immense  evaporation  (that  woafd  take  place  in  a  calti- 

vated  region)  will  bring  about  its  own  deposit  of  rain,  thereby 

oanmBg  a  temporary^  vacuum,  as  it  were,  into  which  would  fall 

portions  of  the  moisture  at  that  time  on  its  passage  to  the 

hi^er  regions."     The  pi'esent  rainfall  is  known  to  vary  all 

the  way  from  half  an  inch  to  thirty-two  inches,  and  probably 

much  hi^er  at  a  greater  altitude  than  6,000  feet.     As  bases 

of  comparison,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  usual  annual  rainfall 

la  San  Francisco  and  the  lower  Sacramento  valley  is  from 

twenty  to  twenty-five  inches,  which  is  about  that  in  some  of 

[  the  interior  portions  of  New  York  and  the  driest  parts  of 

'   England.    In  the  eastern  cities  near  the  sea-board  it  is  from 

forty  to  forty-flve  inches.    At  Camp  Thomas,  Arizona,  it  is 

thirty-two  inches ;  and  there  are  large  areas  in  Arizona  where 

it  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches — double  that  of  the 

inhabited  portions  of  southern  California,  with  the  advantage 

as  to  season. 

It  is  on  an  eilensive  area  naturally  destitute  of  water,  and  in 
hot  climates,  that  the  great  danger  of  the  desert  is  manifested 
in  a  thirst  that,  painful  elsewhere,  is  very  liable  to  become  fa- 
ta). Dr.  Oscar  Loew,  of  Wheeler's  expedition,  has  reached 
some  very  interesting  data  and  conclusions  on  tho  modus  oper- 
\a^^al  excessive  tlm-st,  from  which  we  extract  tho  folkusva^'- 
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'^  It  is  in  bat  comparatively  few  regions  of  the  earth  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  rises  above  blood-heat  for  vreeks  and 
months  in  succession ;  hence,  oar  knowledge  of  the  physiolog- 
ical changes  produced  by  it  are  quite  meager.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  human  system  is  directed  toward  keeping  its  temper- 
ature above  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  task  is  suddenly 
reversed  in  the  hot  deserts,  where  the  thermometer  rises  for 
considerable  periods  daily  up  to  110  deg.  to  116  deg.  F.,  in 
some  cases  up  to  120  deg.,  while  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  98.5  deg.  F.  What  a  change  in  the  conception  of  hot 
and  cool  is  undergone  in  such  a  climate,  when  it  is  found 
agreeably  cool  in  the  evening  when  the  thermometer  has  de- 
scended from  110  deg.  to  94  deg.  F  !  Observations  on  pnlsa* 
tion  and  respiration  which  were  made,  proved  that  the  former 
was  generally  much  increased,  while  the  latter  showed  bat  a 
slight,  sometimes  no  increase.  If  it  is  considered  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  but  98.5  deg.  F.,  it  is  surprising  that  in 
a  heat  of  110  deg.  to  116  deg.  it  is  not  increased  more  than  one 
or  two  degrees  above  the  normal  temperature,  although  inner 
heat  is  being  produced  by  breathing  and  oxidation  that  is  con- 
tinually going  on  in  the  blood.  That  a  decrease  in  the  assim- 
ilation of  food  forms  one  condition  is  doubtless  true ;  but  the 
j^rincipal  factor  is  an  enormous  evaporation  from  the  body, 
which  to  determine  quantitatively  appeared  a  matter  of  great 
interest.  From  a  series  of  observations  made  during  veiT  hot 
days,  (108  deg.  to  114  deg.  F.)  measuring  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter drank  and  the  volume  of  urine  secreted,  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  tliat  two  litres  of  water  leave  the  body  in  the  gaseous 
state  during  the  twelve  day-hours.  If,  however,  engaged  in 
heavy  work,  such  as  packing  mules,  climbing  mountains,  etc., 
the  amount  is  nearly  doubled.  The  volume  of  urine  was  found 
to  average  only  one-twelfth  to  one-fourteenth  of  water  drank. 
The  latter  had  generally  70  deg.  F."  From  mathematical 
formula)  based  on  the  laws  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  and  the  consumption  of  water  in  the  system,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  higher  or  lower  temperature  of  the  water  drank 
has  but  little  to  do  with  the  cooling  of  the  body,  which  is  al- 
most wholly  eftected  by  the  amount  of  heat  rendered  latent 
resulting  from  the  conversion  of  two  litres  of  water  into  va- 
por ;  this  amount,  by  a  formula  of  Regnault,  he  calculates  to 
equal  31.7  deg.  Fahrenheit  in  twelve  hours,  or  2.6  deg.  per  hour, 
the  same  being  the  degree  in  which  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  raised  when  no  more  water  is  available  for  evaporation. 
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That  is,  about  this  quantity  (two  litres  of  water  in  twelve  hours) 
is  needed  at  those  high  temperatures  to  keep  the  heat  of  the 
blood  down  to  its  normal  temperature.  "  How  soon  a  person 
must  succumb  from  thirst  in  such  a  hot  climate  becomes  evi- 
dent. The  first  symptom  is  delirium,  and  when  arrived  at 
that  state  the  efforts  to  save  are  rarely  crowned  with  success. 
A  number  of  cases  were  related  to  me  where  helpless  sufferers 
have  been  picked  up,  but  died  after  one  or  two  days,  in  spite 
of  all  care  bestowed  upon  them.  Even  old  pioneers,  miners  in 
the  mountains,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of 
crossing  the  desert  in  a  new  direction,  deviating  from  the  old 
trails  leading  to  water,  perished,  overcome  with  thirst  and  fa- 
tigue ;  not  by  sunstroke,  which  is  almost  unknown  there.  It 
appears  that  this  latter  calamity  only  takes  place  when  the  hot 
atmosphere  is  at  the  same  time  charged  with  humidity,  inter- 
fering with  the  free  evaporation  from  the  body.  It  is  evident 
that  by  drinking  large  quantities  of  water,  the  blood  must  ac- 
quire a  high  degree  of  dilution ;  hence  all  the  juices,  those  of 
digestion  included,  the  gastric  and  pancreatic,  must  be  more 
diluted  than  usual,  and  the  power  of  digestion  weakened. 
Therefore,  but  a  limited  amount  of  food  is  assimilated,  no 
matter  how  much  is  eaten,  and  a  great  deal  leaves  the  body 
undigested,  with  the  foeces,  which  generally  are  of  a  thin  con- 
sistency. As  another  consequence  we  observe  the  decrease  of 
muscular  power ;  every  exertion  requires  an  increase  of  com- 
bustion, whose  result,  the  heat,  has  to  be  converted  into  me- 
chanical force.  But  everything  tends  here  to  keep  the  combus- 
tion at  a  low  state.  Hence  it  is  preferable  to  be  vegetarian  in 
this  climate,  as  consumption  of  meat  produces  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  blood-corpuscles,  the  absorbers  and  carriers  of  the 
oxygen,  the  oxidizing  surface."  The  Mojave  Indians  inhabiting 
the  hot  Colorado  valley,  are  exclusively  vegetarians.  It  is 
worth  mentioning,  that  after  consuming  fatty  matter  a  consid- 
erable portion  is  exuded  unchanged  by  the  skin.  It  is  also  ob- 
served that  while  meat  increases  the  thirst  immensely,  fat  sup- 
presses it  considerably.  This  is  contrary  to  current  views, 
but  serves  to  explain  the  extreme  liking  of  Arabs  for  '  ghee/ 
or  liquid  butter."  He  continues :  "  Repeatedly  I  was  assured 
that  in  crossing  the  desert,  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  liave 
a  very  injurious  effect,  as  a  person  using  them  STiccumbs  much 
sooner.  A  resident  of  St.  Thomas,  southern  Nevada,  stated 
that  two  or  three  days  previous  to  undertaking  a  desert  trip, 
he  abst£uned  from  any  stimulating  material."  A  singular  com- 
bination  of  the  proverb  that  "extremes   meet"  is  that  the 
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effect  of  toQchin^  metals  in  extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold  is 

similar ;  that  fut  is  also  stated  to  he  desirable,  and  even  neoee- 
aary,  in  cases  of  exposure  to  extreme  cold,  forming  tlierefore 
a  targe  portion  of  tne  diet  of  Greeulanders  and  Esqulmaax ; 
and  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  as  likely  to  aggravate  the  risk  of 
being  frozen  to  death  by  extreme  cold,  as  that  of  perishing 
from  extreme  thirst  on  hot  deserts. 

Inhalation,  as  an  artificial  provision  for  reaching  diseased 
organs  by  means  of  respiration,  has  of  late  years  become  oon- 
spiGUous  as  a  curative  agent.  It  is  obvious,  however,  U>^ 
whatever  benefits  may  arise  from  artificially  inhaling  chemi- 
cal substances  occasionally  for  a  few  minutes,  must  be  largely 
incre^ed  if  the  patient  can  be  taken  to  localities  where  the  air 
ia  exactly  suited  to  the  reqaircments  of  the  diseased  oi^ans, 
and  consequently  where  the  curative  process  is  contJUDOitf. 
As  an  aid  to  the  influence  of  air,  that  of  warm  or  cold  water' 
in  unlimited  quantities,  with  more  or  less  of  special  medidaaL 
properties,  is  also  very  desirable.  And  in  this  respect  Ariaou 
IS  already  found  not  to  be  deficient,  though  little  explored. 
In  the  Grand  caOon  of  the  Colorado  there  is  a  hot  spmtg  ef 
the  temperature  89  deg.  There  are  said  to  be  warm  AptaxgjS 
near  Burk's  station  on  the  Gila  river,  on  the  Prieto  river,  on 
the  mesa  near  Camp  Lowell,  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Thomas, 
and  near  Tubac;  but  nothing  ia  known  as  to  their  temperature 
or  constituents.  On  a  wide  plain  between  the  Dos  CAbeiU 
and  Dragoon  mountains,  a  salt  deposit  covers  several  B<[liare' 
miles.  Here  there  are  two  small  ponds,  the  waters  of  wMeb 
are  completely  satnrated  with  salts,  and  faiive  a  decided  toete 
of  carbonate  of  soda ;  yet  numerous  ducks  are  seen.  The  bit- 
ter springs  of  Mineral  Park  have  been  already  mentioned.  Tbo 
water  contains  in  one  hundred  thousand  {larte,  1 18,5  calduiu 
sulphate;  65.3  magnesium  sulphate;  5.4  magnesium  chloride; 
together  with  traces  of  the  sulphates  of  sodium,  manganotet 
and  iron,  but  no  trace  of  potassium  or  lithium.  In  a  dry  wsflb 
leading  from  the  Detrital  valley  (Forty-mile  desert)  to  the  Colu" 
rado  river  is  a  gypsum  spring,  the  water  from  which  has  a  feinfr 
odor  of  aulphureted  hydrogen  and  a  strong  saline  and  disagree 
able  taste.  The  geological  formation  consists  of  a  red,  triaasio 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with  gypsum  and  salt  deposits 
In  100,000  parts  of  the  water  are  contained  chl.  Podium,  3BM; 
sulph.  sodium,  51.6  ;  sulph.  m.igncsium,  172.S;  snlpli.  calciuiDi 
130.1 ;  carb.  c.ilcium,  12.0;  with  traces  of  chl.  potassium  ami 
oarb.  magnesium.  The  Monroe  Hot  Springs,  however,  f"™ 
to  be  in  advance,  for  practical  ^ui^iMfts,  of  anythini 
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id  yet  found  in  the  Teiritory.     They  are  on  Castle  creek^J 
out  sixty  miles  south  of  Proscott,  via  Walnut  Grove,  Oa]ca 
lat,  and  Willow  creek.     The  Bpring  issues  from  granite  rock^ 
i  the  head  of  a  email  cofton  in  wliicb  flows  about  twenty  inches  ' 
[  water  for  about  half  a  mile  through  a  dense  growth  of  cane 
ad  tulc  to  the  mouth  on  Castle  creek,  where  it  sinks  in  the 
Bids.     The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  spring  is  150  to 
BO  deg. ;  but  sinking  to  130  deg.  at  about  two  hundred  yards 
■Jow.    It  has  not  been  analyzed,  has  a  very  agreeable  taste 
ihen  cooled,  can  be  drank  in  large  quantities  without  inoon- 
mience,  resembles  snow-water  in  taste  and  feeling,  will  wa^ 
9tbeB  with  no  soap  and  very  little  labor.    It  has  no  diaagre©-^ ' 
iile  smell  or  nauseous  taste ;  yet  is  believed  to  be  curative,     ill; 
inimei'  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  high,  but  a  eool  b 
lows  up  Castle  creek  cailon.     The  altitude  is  about  1 ,500 
Vo  hundred  yards  below  the  springs  the  water  flows  over  a 
>ok  about  six  feet  in  height,  forming  a  natural  shower-bath, 
ito  a  pool  iu  solid  rock  about  four  feet  in  width,  ten  feet  in 
ngth,  and  four  feet  in  depth.    On  about  five  acres  of  arabtr 
nd  vegetableB  can  be  raised  there  ever;^  month  in  the  year 
le  warm  weather  being  a  sure  preventative  of  frost;  within 
lile  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass;  deer,  quail,  and  doves  a 
bundant.     The  mountains  adiacent  are  thickly  covered  witn 
le  sahuara,  a  giant  cactus;  this,  the  prickly  pear  cactus,  and 
my  supply  plenty  of  fruit;  the  juice  of-the  latter  when  boiled 
own  makes  an  excellent  jcUy,  needing  no  sugar.     California 
ons,  coyotes,  and  especially  an  immense  snake  (which  1 
as  uot  been  heard  from  since  the  first  account)  seem  to  I 
le  only  drawbacks  to  a  natural  paradise. 
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I.  fauna. 

Among  the  mammalia  of  Arizona  is  the  panther,  coagar,  or 
Rocky  mountain  lion,  which  has  dej^opulated  some  of  the 
former  breeding  places  of  wild  turkeys,  to  a  degree  threatening 
their  speedy  extermination.  One  caught  on  the  White  moun- 
tain reservation  weighed  about  a  hundred  pounds  gross.  There 
are  also  found  in  various  portions  adapted  to  their  respective 
habits,  two  species  of  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep  with  very 
large  horns,  pumas,  jaguars,  ocelots,  foxes,  peccaries,  raccoons, 
opossums,  })r:iirie  dogs,  etc.  The  lynx  or  wild  cat  is  exten- 
sively distributed.  The  American  wolf,  the  wolverine,  the 
prairie  wolf  and  the  badger  are  uncommon.  Grizzly  bears  arc 
common  at  Camp  Apache,  and  have  been  killed  near  Bill  Wil- 
liams mountain.  The  Coyotero,  Mogollon  and  White  moun- 
tains are  the  homos  of  ciimamon  and  black  bears,  which  arc 
also  found  in  the  hilly  and  wooded  country  of  Arizona  gener- 
ally. The  wood  rat  is  good  eating,  its  habits  being  entirely 
dillerent  from  those  of  the  house  kind ;  its  availability  in  that 
direction  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Apaches.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  rat  and  tlie  white  mouse  are  also  found  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  the  black-faced  goplier  is  astonishingly  numerous  on  the 
White  mountains.  The  kangaroo  rat  and  the  yellow  and  tuft- 
tailed  kangaroo  mice  are  also  found  in  some  parts.  Squirrels 
are  well  represented,  both  in  number  and  variety,  and  include 
the  tuft-eared,  the  Arizona  gray,  Fremont's  chickaree,  the  four- 
striped  and  the  pale  four-striped  squirrels  ;  also  the  Gila  chip- 
munk, wliicli  may  be  a  variety  of  one  of  the  preceding.  The 
Rocky  mountain  chipmunk  is  uncommon.  The  lime-tailed 
squirrel  is  very  numerous  on  the  rocky  hillsides  near  Camp 
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Bowie,  where  it  is  well  known  as  an  egg-slealer  ;  and  it  is  also 
found  at  Camp  Apaclie.  The  American  beaver  la  common  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Verde.  Hares  and  rabbita  are  rep- 
resented by  the  Little  Cliief  hare,  the  California  hare,  (found 
south  of  the  Pinal  mountains)  and  the  sage  rabbit,  occasion- 
ally seen  on  the  desert  near  the  (jila. 

Bats  are  numeroua  in  some  localities ;  the  pale  bat  is  a  de- 
cided nuisance  at  Fort  Yuma  during  the  hot  months,  taking 
Qp  its  abode  in  the  ohiuks  and  crannies  of  the  officers'  quarters, 
malciagthem  offensive  from  the  multitudes  crowded  together, 
(a  miniature  Chinatown)  and  at  night  fluttering  by  scores 
about  the  rooms.  Of  other  species,  individuals  are  occasion- 
ally found.  The  little  brown  bat  has  been  found  in  the  south, 
in  the  deserts  of  which  a  specimen  was  secured  of  the  horny 
hat,  which  is  doubtfully  distinct  from  the  red  or  New  Tork 
bat,  and  generally  prefers  higher  elevations  or  latitudes.  Of 
the  Carolina  brown  bat,  distinguished  from  other  species  byita 
peculiar  dentition,  a  speoimen  was  seoured  near  Camp  Apaohe. 

In  its  birds,  many  parts  of  Arizona  are  so  exceedingly  rich 
in  the  number  of  species^  owing  to  the  great  variety  of 
climates,  resulting  from  its  contour  of  surface,  that  in  a  work 
of  this  character  but  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  enumerate 
the  Bpeuies,  state  their  usual  habits,  and  sum.mBrize  general  re- 
sults. The  country  between  Camp  Apache  and  the  Gila  river 
appears  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  northern  and  southern 
birds ;  hence  its  vicinity  is  as  interesting  to  the  ornithologist 
as  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  upper  portions  of -that  river  and 
its  tributaries  are  to  the  geologist.  Camp  Bowie,  Camp  Low- 
ell, and  the  vicinity  of  old  Camp  Crittenden  are  also  good 
ornithological  stations.  In  fact,  Arizona  will  prove  to  be  the 
paradise  not  only  of  the  geologist,  as  has  been  said,  but  of  the 
scientist  of  almost  every  description.  South  of  the  Little 
Colorado,  between  Camp  Wingate  (N.  M.)  and  Apache,  a  spec- 
imen of  u  bird  allied  both  to  the  titmouse  and  warbler,  of 
which  but  a  single  specimen  had  been  previously  known,  was 
secured  by  a  member  of  Wheeler's  exploring  expedition.  In 
the  same  region  was  discovered  the  Mexican  snow-bird,  previ- 
ously-supposed  to  be  an  exclusive  inhabitant  of  Mexico.  Com- 
mon on  the  edges  of  the  pine  woods  and  rocky  ravines,  though 
probably  reaching  far  to  the  northward,  is  a  large  fly-catcher. 
Between  the  Gila  and  Camp  Grant  is  seen  the  oriole.  On 
Grahum  Peak,  at  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  Sauta  Rita  mountains,  birds  arc  numerous,  both  as 
to  species  and  individuabi,  including  liumming  birds,  wai'blers. 
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and  the  Mexican  cross-bill.  In  the  Sonoita  valley  the  Arin>na 
spaiTOw  aboundB,  and  near  Camp  Lowell  is  the  oactns  wren. 
The  undergrowth  of  the  stream  near  that  post  abounds  in  feath- 
ered life,  including  robins.  The  species  of  thrushes  are  nume^ 
ous.  The  song  of  the  crissal  thrush,  found  in  yarions  parts  of 
eastern  Arizona,  is  is  said  to  be  "  in  sweetness  of  tone  and  modit 
lation,  almost  unriyaled."  Mocking  birds  nest  in  cactus,  water 
ousels  frequent  the  streams  of  the  White  mountains,  blue  birds 
of  the  various  species  are  numerous  in  this  and  other  elevat- 
ed localities  in  the  south-east.  Woll Weber's  lead-colored  and 
the  yellow-headed  titmouses  are  found  in  Arizona,  the  latter 
at  Camp  Lowell  and  on  the  upper  Gila.  The  California  ntt- 
hatch  abounds  in  the  mountains ;  several  species  of  wrens  are 
common  in  the  south,  and  the  western  long-billed  marsh  wren 
is  found  in  every  locality  suited  to  its  habits.  Warblers,  swal- 
lows, fly-catchers  and  vireos  are  abundant  of  the  several  spe- 
cies. The  Arizona  vireo  is  rare  though  widely  distributed; 
its  song  "  might  best  be  compared,"  writes  a  naturalist,  "  with 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  solitary  vireo ;  yet  to  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  notes  of  this  bird,  it  adds  all  the  charm  and  mel- 
lowness of  expression  which  is  pre-eminent  in  the  song  of  the 
yellow-throated  vireo."  Townsend's  solitaire  is  gregarious  in 
the  fall.  The  white-rumped  shrike  is  rare  south  of  36  deg. 
There  are  several  species  of  tanagor ;  the  song  of  the  Louisiana 
tanager  is  "  a  short,  simple  melody,  but  beautiful  from  its  ex- 
treme sweetness  of  expression."  Sparrows  and  finches  are 
very  numerous,  of  wide  range  in  regard  to  habit,  and  some 
species  excel  as  natural  musicians.  The  house  finch,  though  by 
no  means  wanting  in  the  wild  districts,  is  most  at  home  in  civ- 
ilization, resembling  in  nesting  habits  the  English  s])arrow,  but 
with  the  advantage  of  "  a  really  beautiful  song,"  being  "  prodi- 
gal of  effort  to  ])lease  the  car."  If  duly  cared  for  at  first,  they 
would  })robably  be  eflicient  in  our  cities  and  elsewhere  as  in- 
sect exterminators.  Buntings,  wagglers,  gi'osbeaks,  orioles, 
crows  and  jays  are  common  and  widely  distributed.  The  belt- 
ed kingfisher  is  occasionally  found  on  the  creeks  and  rivers.  The 
western  and  Texas  night-hawk  are  found  on  the  Gila.  The  whip 
poor-will  is  common ;  the  white-throated  swift  nests  in  cliffs. 
Cuckoos  are  represented  by  the  chapparal  cock  aind  the  yellow- 
billed.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species  of  woodpecker  in  the 
south-east.  There  are  several  species  of  owls,  two  of  which  are 
remarkable  in  their  habits  for  that  class  of  birds.  The  western 
great-horned  owl  hides  by  day  in  deep  canons  or  thick  cotton- 
woods,  and  sees  perfectly  in  broad  day-light.     Another  species 
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found  in  the  piny  ravinea  of  the  Whit«  moontaiiia  aeHocIates 
Sn  regular  companies,  and  is  abroad  only  in  tbe  earlier  part  of 
the  morning  and  during  the  late  afternoon.  Hawks  and  lalconu 
are  found  in  localities  appropriate  to  their  habits.  The  golden 
eagle  has  beon  seen.  An  adult  pair  of  the  American  eagle  was 
ohfeerred  iu  a  caflon  near  Gamp  Apache,  near  whicli  solltaxy 
hirds  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  watch  for  fish.  The  Zuni  In- 
dians highly  value  their  feathers  as  festive  ornaments,  and  keep 
the  eagles  in  wicker  enclosures.  The  wild  turkey  is  abundant 
bora  Camp  Apache  throughout  the  mountainous  portion  of 
eonth--ea8tern  Arizona ;  the  canous  near  the  head  of  the  Gila 
and  Hew  Mexico  sometimes  swarm  with  them.  They  roost  at 
night  in  the  large  cottonwoods  by  the  streams,  and  by  day  feed 
Qb  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  upon  grasshoppers  on  the  dry  biUs. 
At  Stoneman's  lake  and  other  portions  of  the  road  from  Pres- 
oott  to  Port  Wingate  they  are  quite  numerous.  There  are 
jmi-tridges  of  several  species.  Aquatio  birds,  snch  as  sandpipers, 
Bnfpes,  herons,  cranes,  rails,  terns,  etc.,  are  not  nnmerous,  but 
ai^  found  in  moderate  numbera  in  the  few  localities  to  which 
fliey  are  adapted.  The  enow  goose  is  said  to  winter  on  the 
Colorado;  and  the  spring  or  pin-tailed  duck  has  been  seen  on 
tbe  San  Pedro. 

In  Arizona  and  elsewhere  not  only  birds  hut  serpents  are 
itiOre  numerous  in  the  proximity  of  settlements,  very  few  ser- 
pents, except  the  rattle-snake  being  encountered  on  the  barren 
plains.  Its  rattle  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  notse  made  by  the 
cicadas,  though  readily  distinguishable  by  the  difference  of 
rhythm,  that  made  by  the  cicada  being  shorter  and  more  un- 
even. In  one  exploring  expedition  through  Arizona  and  adja- 
cent territories  not  over  twenty  rattlc-*nakes  were  observed 
during  a  ride  of  over  2,000  miles ;  but  in  1873  many  were 
foand  on  the  Gila.  But  if  Arizona  is  less  troubled  as  to  quan- 
tity of  rattle-snakes  than  has  been  supposeil,  it  still  excels  in 
qoality,  as  a  species  discovered  there  by  Dr.  Couos,  and  named 
erotalus  pyrrhus  is  the  most  brilliantly  colorad  of  the  genus, 
bow  known  to  comprise  eighteen  species,  seven  of  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  Arizona.  The  blackrattle-soake,  to  which  backwoods- 
men attach  an  unusual  degree  of  virulence,  abounds  iu  the 
White  mouot.^ns.  The  Iteterodon  vasicus  (bog-nosed  sand 
vll)er)  was  found  as  far  south  as  Mineral  Park.  It  is  said  to  be 
entirely  harmloss  notwithstanding  the  general  belief  to  the 
contrary.  The  ph(;oomenon  known  as  mimicry  of  color  is 
stritdngly  exhibited  both  by  the  serpents  and  lizards  of  this 
Bpecimenfl  seen   upon  the  grassy  meadows  of  the 
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marshes  being  of  brilliant  colors  assimilating  to  the  general 
tint  of  the  herbage,  while  those  in  alkaline  plains  approach  the 
nentral  tints  of  the  ground  and  sage  brush.  In  such  of  these  as 
were  found  near  red  sandstone  deposits,  the  normal  colors  were 
so  altered  as  so  lead  to  grave  doubts  of  the  species  under 
observation.  The  homed  toad,  {phrynosomd)  of  the  same 
species  were  observed  to  bear  three  different  body  tints  in  as 
many  localities  covered  by  one  day's  ride.  But  the  most  pe- 
culiar circumstance  in  connection  with  the  latter  is  that  after 
removal  from  the  localities  where  found,  (the  colors  in  each  case 
closely  corresponding  with  the  localities)  the  normal  colors 
invariably  returned  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 
These  animals  are  very  numerous  in  Arizona,  in  which  seven 
species  are  known ;  also  three  species  of  tortoises.  The  Gila 
monster  is  an  overgrown,  variegated,  perfectly  harmless  lizard, 
of  a  species  peculiar  to  Arizona,  that  lives  among  the  rocks. 
One  was  secured  18  inches  in  length  ;  its  color  was  jet  black  and 
brick  red,  sometimes  shading  into  buff.  A  specimen  recently 
taken  near  Tucson,  nine  inches  in  length,  is  described  as  con- 
sisting principally  of  mouth,  having  the  appearance  of  an  em- 
bryo alligator. 

n.    FLORA. 

Few  countries  of  the  same  area  present  a  better  field  for  the 
scientific  botanist  tlian  Arizona,  or  are  excelled  in  extraordinary, 
spontaneous  vegetable  productions,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
practical  value,  and  will  be  hereafter  cultivated  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Locw,  of  the  Wheeler  Exploring  Expedition,  divides  the 
"regions  of  the  south-west"  (including  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
southern  California,  etc.)  into  four  distinct  zones  of  vegeta- 
tion, according  to  altitude:  "(1.)  Zone  of  cactus,  yucca,  and 
agave  (mescal  plant) ;  altitude,  3,000  to  3,500  feet ;  grass  is 
scanty ;  where  there  is  water  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation 
springs  up.  (2.)  Zone  of  obione  and  artemisia  (grease-wood 
and  sage-brush) ;  altitude,  3,500  to  4,900  feet ;  grass  is  poor, 
with  few  exceptions,  on  granitic  and  volcanic  soil.  The  cactus 
species  are  diminished  in  number.  (3.)  Zone  of  juniperus 
occidejitalis  (cedar)  ;  altitude,  4,900  to  6,800  feet ;  cactus  spe- 
cies, few.  (4.)  Zone  of  pine  and  fir,  G,800  to  10,800  feet  (high- 
est points).  These  limitations  descend  more  on  eastern  and 
northern  than  on  southern  and  western  slopes.  Above  8,000 
feet  nightly  dews  fall.  Cactus,  however,  grows  at  any  level 
that  is  not  too  high,  and  in  some  parts  of  southern  California 
does  not  grow  ag  high  as  2,000  feet,  while  the  mescal  or  agave 
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commenceB  as  low  as  about  1,500.  The  zone  of  juniperua  in- 
cludes that  of  the  pinon,  (pinus  ediUis)  found  at  from  5,700  to 
6,800  feet  altitude.  It  furnishes  food  to  the  Indians  and  fuel 
to  the  whites.  It  is  a  crabbed  shrub  rather  than  a  tree,  usually 
less  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  Scrub  oak  and 
live  oak  (quercus  acrxfolia  and  q.  emoryi)  arc  associated  with 
the  juniper,  which  here  and  there  is  met  with  at  altitudes  of 
7,000  feet.  At  the  same  height,  on  the  San  Francisco  moun- 
tains, the  raspberry  and  the  gooseberry  have  been  seen.  The 
higher  mountains  are  well  timbered  with  conifers ;  the  prevail- 
ing species  being  red,  spruce  and  yellow  pine.  The  great 
Colorado  forest  consists  essentially  of  five  species  of  conifers, 
viz :  pinus  ponderosa^  (called  yellow  pine)  p,  contorta,  (tama- 
rac  and  red  pine)  abies  engelmanniy  (really  a  spruce,  but 
called  "white  pine,"  as  it  has  a  soft,  white  wood)  a.  menziesiiy 
(called  balsam)  and  a.  douglasii^  known  by  many  names. 
"  These  five  species  are  by  far  the  most  abundant,  large  areas 
often  being  covered  almost  exclusively  by  but  one  or  two  of 
them."  The  mountain  mahogany  is  often  over  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a  base  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  wood  very  hard, 
close-grained,  dark-colored,  and  taking  a  beautiful  finish  when 
wrought. 

Elias  Brevoort,  in  his  "  New  Mexico,"  writes :  "  The  true 
pine  belt  of  the  interior  portion  of  the  continent  ranges  be- 
tween six  and  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  here  it  secures 
the  needful  moisture  in  the  f oijn  of  rain,  dew,  or  winter  snow, 
and  is  also  naturally  associated  with  the  protruded  granite 
rocks  which  form  the  central  nucleus  of  the  higher  ridges.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  convenient  distribution 
of  these  pine  forests  for  railroad  construction  or  transportation 
than  that  presented  on  the  line  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel." 
The  San  Francisco  forest,  above  alluded  to,  reaches  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  from  the  107th  to  the  114th  parallel 
oUongitude,  from  109  to  114deg.  being  in  Arizona;  it  is  from 
30  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  the  largest  block  of  forest 
land  south  of  the  40th  parallel.  Along  the  creeks  are  the 
black  walnut,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  etc.,  and  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  plains  the  valuable  mesquite.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Camp  Bowie  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  ferns,  the  flora  there, 
though  the  height  is  about  the  same,  being  remarkably  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Camp  Grant.  The  formation  at  Camp  Bowie 
is  limestone.  Near  the  river  San  Pedro,  en  route  from  Sulphur 
Springs  to  Upper  Crossing,  there  is  a  dense  growth  of  acacia 
constncta,  mesquite,  and  dwarf  pines;  near  the  Cienaga  is  a  lax.- 
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nriant  growth  of  saccatone  on  the  flats.  The  creosote  plant  is 
the  prevailing  vegetation  on  the  hills.  Anemopsis  Californica 
and  a  aarcostemnia  grow  abundantly  on  the  damp  ground  near 
the  water.  The  anti-scorbutics,  portulacca,  and  chenopodiam 
grow  on  the  lower  ground  near  Camp  Lowell.  The  giant 
cactus  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Santa  Catalina  mountains.  The  southern  sycamore,  with  its 
graceful,  drooping  leaves,  grows  along  the  streams.  The  bark 
is  very  clean  and  smooth,  and  almost  pure  white  ;  the  fruit  is 
borne  in  clusters  of  four  or  five.  The  grama  grass,  abundant 
in  many  localities,  is  said  to  "  contain  more  saccharine,  in  con- 
nection with  more  farinaceous  and  strength-giving,  aliment  than 
any  other  grass  grown.  Horses  will  live  and  do  well  upon  it, 
but  they  must  have  it  regularly  in  abundance,  and  be  permit- 
ted to  crop  it  from  native  pastures.  It  bears  no  flower,  exhib- 
its no  seed,  but  seems  to  reproduce  itself  from  the  roots  by  the 
shooting  up  of  young,  green  and  vigorous  spires,  which  are  at 
first  enclosed  within  the  sheaths  of  their  old  and  dried-up  pre- 
decessors, and  by  their  growth  split  and  cast  them  to  earth, 
and  occupy  their  places."  As  a  contrast.  Dr.  Roth  rock  states 
that  animals  become  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  hosachia  2yur- 
shiana  as  an  opium  cater  to  his  drug ;  they  become  dement<?d, 
stupid,  timid  and  dangerous  by  turns,  growing  weaker  aud 
thinner  until  death. 

Foremost  in  the  cactus  family  is  the  well  known  candelabra 
cactus  by  Mexicans  called  salmaro.  This  plant,  with  its  enor- 
mously tall,  pale  green  and  prickly  body,  from  which  extciul 
at  different  places  in  different  specimens  gigantic  arms,  readi- 
es at  times  the  incredible  height  of  fifty  feet,  although  the  av- 
erage may  be  stated  as  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  This  dis- 
l)arity  in  size  results  from  the  different  natures  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands.  On  the  hillsides,  among  very  rocky  ground, 
where  it  flourishes  in  spite  of  all  reasonable  expectation,  it 
hardly  ever  exceeds  over  twenty  feet,  while  on  the  high  table- 
lands, where  it  receives  more  nourishment  from  the  sandv 
ground  mixed  with  loam,  it  attains  its  most  majestic  j)ropor- 
tions.  Its  diameter  never  passes  two  and  a  half  feet  where  it 
is  thickest,  which  is  generally  in  tliat  part  where  the  arms 
spring  from,  or  wouhl  be  likely  to  do  so,  if  it  had  any ;  for 
there  are  many  of  these  giants  of  the  desert  that  grow  like 
an  enormous  straight  column,  without  extending  any  branches, 
which  on  others  issue  from  the  mother  trunk  in  more  or  less 
graceful  forms,  mostly  inclining  in  a  general  bend  upward. 
Toward  the  ground  it  generally  tapers  to  a  narrower  diameter. 
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I  f^v^ntvard  part  oi  tliU  cactus  is  like  its  brothers,  very  fleshy, 
und  vitlt  regutar  rows  of  the  unavoidable  prickles  rauolng 
over  the  whole  length  of  its  body.  When  a  uiatoli  is  applied 
to  .the  bottom  of  one  of  these  rows  it  immediately  takes  fire, 
on  account  of  its  resmoua  coutenta,  and  gradualJy  burns  up-, 
ward  iu  quiet  weatier,  while  when  tho  wind  blows  it  flares  in  a 
few  seconds  to  the  very  top,  apparently  without  injuring  the 
vitality  of  the  plant.  In  this  manner  it  is  known  that  the 
Apache  Iudi;ma  have  frequently  made  use  of  this  cactus  for  the 
^ving  of  signals. 

The  flower  of  this  remarkable  plant  ia  in  shape  hke  that  of 
all-  cacti ;  in  color  a  pale  yellow,  blooming  during  the  month  of 
Mft^,  when  it  griidually  fades,  developing  until  June  into  a 
fruit  called  by  the  natives  pitahaya.  This  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 
ia  diape  and  s\^e  like  a  small  pear.  Its  outer  covering  is  of  a 
light  reddieh-hrown,  which  incloaea  a  dark  red  pulp  with  small 
Uack.  «eeds.  This  pulp  is  greatly  prized  by  the  Mexicans,  who 
mtuiufauture  therefrom  very  palatable  preserves,  or  boil  it  witb 
sugar  into  a  pleasant  syrup.  As  this  fruit  only  grows  on  the 
top  oi  the  plant  or  of  its  branches,  tho  gathering  would  be  a 
moflt  tedious  and  difficult  task  were  it  not  for  the  hirde,  who, 
uq.  their  eagerness  to  get  at  the  pulp,  use  considerable  violence 
in  penetrating  the  rind,  and  thus  generally  dctacli  the  ripe 
fruit,  which  falls  to  the  ground.  To  what  age  the  candelabra 
cactus  attains  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  their  growth  be- 
ing exceedingly  slow,  it  would  seem  not  above  a  few  inches  in 
a  year.  Still  ^eir  last  day  comes — as  whose  does  not? — and 
decay  seta  in.  The  fii-st  sign  of  approaohbig  decomposition  is 
a  cracking  of  tho  fleshy  outside,  which  detaches  itself  from 
the  inner  wood-woi-k  and  gradually  falls  off,  when  there  ap- 
pears to  view  a  hollow  cylinder  composed  of  narrow  sticks  or 
poles,  growing  united  iu  the  lower  part  and  held  together 
slightly  in  the  upper  part  by  (now  dried-up)  fibers.  The  plant 
is  eut.down,  the  sticks  almost  falling  apart  from  the  shock  of 
tlw  fall,  and  tlie  easily  parted  poles  are  used  for  roofing  prin- 
cillaUy;  for  fish  poles,  hen-coops,  and  other  minor  matters, 
Tous  ends  the  giant  of  the  plains.  The  prickly  pear,  or  duraa- 
nillcs  grows  mostly  on  highlands,  attaining  an  average  height 
of.&omfive  to  BIX  feet,  audia  easily  distbguished  by  itsflesny, 
roimd  leaves,  issuing  almost  immediately  from  the  ground, 
and  from  one  another.  The  leaves  have  an  average  surface 
diameter  of  from  five  to  seven  inches,  and  measure  a  little 
over  one  iucli  in  thickness.  Every  year  moat  of  the  leaves 
bring  forth  one  or  more  new  ones,  wliich,  while  in  their  t&t- 
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der  state  and  before  the  thorns  come  out,  are  gathered  by  the 
poorest  classes  and  cooked,  making  a  dish  that  tastes  not  un- 
like string  beans.    In  the  French  colonies  and  in  Africa  this 
same  cactus  is  found  in  abundance,  known  to  eyery  cavab-y. 
jnan  under  the  name  of  feuiUe  de  barbarie.      It  is  inyariably 
used  as  a  poultice  wheneyer  a  horse  has  imbedded  into  his 
flesh  a  splinter  or  a  thorn,  which  by  the  application  of  mashed 
leaves  of  this  plant  is  gradually  drawn  out,  without  any  inflam- 
ation  or  suppuration  occuring.     In  Arizona  the  prickly  pear 
cactus  is  frequently  used  in  making  solid  earth  floors,  seeing 
that  the  water  in  which  its  leaves  have  been  beaten  into  a 
pulpy  mass  has  a  peculiarly  strong  cementing  capacity,  and 
when  properly  mixed  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  loam, 
imparts  to  floors  an  incredible  durability.     The  pear-shaped, 
dark  pink  fruit  of   this  plant  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  known, 
under  the  name  of  prickly  pear,  as  a  palatable  and  pleasant 
fruit,  which,  eaten  moderately,  proves  refreshing  to  the  thirsty 
traveler,  but  when  partaken  of  to  excess  is  very  apt  to  prove 
a  serious  inconvenience.     On   account  of  its  smgular  shape, 
density  of  growth,  production  of  eatable  leaves  and  fruit,  this 
cactus  is  quite  frequently  brought  under  cultivation,  when  it 
receives  from  the  Mexicans  the  name   of   napal.     Its  leaves 
then  increase  greatly  in  size,  become  rather  more  oval ;  the 
plant  shows  few   or   no  thorns,   and    assumes  a  bluish-green 
color.     The  flower,  whicli  in  the  natural  state  was  the  size  of  a 
small  tulip,  decreases  considerably ;  while  the  fruit,  discarding 
the  shade  of  pink,  now  grows  much  larger,  is  better  flavored, 
and  remains  a  pale  yellowish-green. 

A  very  singular  specimen  of  the  variegated  family  of  cacti  is 
that  commonly  called  "  niggerhead,"  or  by  the  Mexicans,  bis- 
naga ;  of  extremely  slow  growth,  it  never  attains  a  height  of 
over  four  feet,  consists  of  a  cylinder  capped  by  a  nicely  round- 
ed top,  and  covered  all  over  by  the  roughest,  sharpest  and  in 
every  way  most  obnoxious  thorns  and  hooks.  These  have  been 
and  are  still,  in  the  absence  of  the  mercantile  kind,  used  with 
success  as  fish-hooks  ;  they  answer  for  the  purpose  admirably, 
lacking  only  the  barb,  which  would  be  demanding  too  much  of 
a  plant  which  ])roduces  and  gives  without  cost  several  thous- 
ands freely.  When  this  bisnaga,  which  grows  on  the  foot-hiUs 
and  high  plains  or  mesas,  attains  the  height  of  about  two  feet, 
it  proves  a  blessing  to  the  exhausted  wanderer,  inasmuch  as  all 
its  juice,  by  surrounding  it  with  fire,  will  retire  into  a  cavity 
existing  in  its  central  part,  whence  by  opening  the  plant  it  may 
be  taken.     The  diameter  of  this  cactus  being  generally  about 
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"tEree-fonrths  of  its  height,  nearly  halt  a  gallon  of  this  flaid, 
which  has  a  not  unpleasant  taste,  may  thus  be  obtained.  The 
fpuit  of  the  Msnaga  grows  in  a  group  on  the  top,  ia  of  a  very 
bright  yellow,  and  can  be  eaten  in  moderate  quantities.  The 
most  despised,  yea  cursed,  brothers  of  the  family  in  question 
are  four  or  five  varieties  of  choya.  One  especially  is  the  herd- 
er's and  traveler's  nightmai-e.  It  is  the  largest,  attaining  a 
height  of  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  probably  the  beet  description 
that  can  be  given  of  it  is,  that  it  rises  from  the  ground  on  two 
or  three  prickly  stems  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg.  These 
extend  at  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  into  innumerable 
prongs,  so  thickly  covered  with  clusters  of  thorns,  wliich  have 
a  constant  habit  of  falling  off,  that  the  original  greenisli  color 
of  the  fleshy  part  is  totally  covered  by  the  pale  yellow  of  these 
millions  of  needles.  And  still  birds  do  make  their  nests  in 
these  labyrinths  of  daggers,  where  no  human  finger  can  ap- 
proach unscathed.  All  the  choyas  bear  a  small  yellow  Emit, 
but  as  even  these  are  thickly  covered  with  minute,  invisible, 
and  when  tasted  most  disagreeable  prickles,  no  use  is  made  of 
them. 

The  century  plant  (aloe  family)  abounds  on  almost  all  the 
hills  and  mountain  sides  of  southern  Arizona.  Its  beautiful 
long  leaves,  of  a  singular  grayish  green  color,  extend  from  the 
root  like  the  rays  of  a  star  to  a  length  of  from  three  to  four 
feet,  and  end  in  a  point  armed  by  a  very  shai-p  and  tough  needle 
of  a  dark  hue,  brown  or  black.  They  are  quite  fleshy,  and 
flierefore  stiff,  carrying  at  regular  intervals  oq  their  borders 
small,  hooked  thonis.  From  the  center  of  the  plant  emerges  a 
stem  to  the  height  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  from  the  top  part 
of  which  issue  short  branches  producing  a  yellowish  flower. 
The  growth  of  this  remarkable  plant  is  so  exceedingly  slow  as 
to  bo  almost  or  quite  imperceptible.  The  Mexicans,  who  call 
it  maguey,  gather  it  extensively,  cutting  off  the  leaves  near 
their  starting  point,  leaving  a  head  of  the  size  of  a  large  cab- 
bage. When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  procured,  a  very 
primitive  oven,  or  big  hole  in  the  ground,  is  constructed,  and 
the  gathered  heads  are  roasted,  when  they  assume  a  brownish 
hne  and  are  very  ]jalatable,  the  taste  of  molasses  being  pre- 
dominant. In  this  shape  they  serve  as  food.  About  ten  years 
ago  this  preparation  of  maguey  is  known  to  have  saved  a  whole 
garrison  in  this  Territory  from  scurvy.  The  smallest  part, 
however,  is  thus  consumed :  the  natives  construct  with  raw 
hides  strung  by  the  four  corners  a  kind  of  fermenting  bag  or 
,  tub,  wherein  the  roasted  heads  in  a  few  days  commence  to  fall 
■  16* 
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to  pieoea,  and  gradually  form  a  thick,  pulpy  mass,  which, 
having  sufficiently  fermcnteil,  is  distilled  ouce  or  twice, 
produces  the  ardeut  liquor  known  to  commerce  nnder  the  n 
of  "  mescal,"  sold  here  and  in  Sonora  at  about  three  dollars  per 
goUoD. 

A  beautiful  and  useful  flowering  plant,  which  adorns  with 
its  lively  green  leaves  and  scarlet  flossoms  the  hilJa  and  mesag 
of  Arizona,  is  called  ocotilio.  It  rises  from  the  gronnd  in  a 
group  of  from  ten  to  thirty  almost  straight  poles,  which  gradual- 
ly extend  outward  and  attain  a.helght  of  from  eight  to  fifteen 
feet.  In  the  month  of  April  the  small  leaves  begin  to  appear 
in  clusters  of  five,  and  gradually  cover  up  the  whole  stem,  / 
which  seems  to  be  enveloped  in  a  covering  of  vivid  green. 
Upon  .ipproaching  nearer,  however,  and  touching  this  pretty 
pole,  one  becomes  painfully  aware  of  the  hidden,  sharp  thorns' 
which  underneath  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  gray  and] 
green  stem,  on  whose  top  a  lovely  flower  of  from  six  to  eigh^ 
inches  in  length,  consisting  of  many  scarlet  blossoms,  commences 
to  display  itself  in  April.  Very  good  fences  are  made  with  the 
poles  of  this  plant,  and  although  set  in  the  ground  withom 
root,  they  will  continue  green  for  years,  never  more,  however, 
producing  a  flower  if  the  tops  are  once  cut  off.  | 

Besides  the  pine,  oak,  cottonwood,  sycamore,  ash  and  other 
trees,  there  grows  in  Arizona  the  so-called  mesquite,  invariably 
on  good  soil.  Forests  of  it  are  found  in  the  southern  portion^ 
of  the  Territory.  It  attains  a  height  of  over  thirty  feel,  with 
proportionate  thieknesa  ;  its  wood  makes  excellent  timber  for 
wagon  spokes,  and  as  flrewood  is  unsurpassed.  The  fruit,  which 
is  a  kind  of  bean,  and  called  by  the  natives  p^hita,  is  splendid 
feed  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses.  From  this  tree  flows,  in  the 
summer  months,  in  considerable  quantities,  n  dark  liquid  whkh 
has  all  the  properties  of  gum  arable,  and  when  olarlhed  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  it.  It  answers  for  all  the  purposes  th« 
latter  is  used  for,  and  with  exactly  the  a.imc  efiecC.  A  amall 
sfarnb,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  family,  grows  at  the  foot 
of  low  hills,  has  a  rather  pretty,  reddish,  feathery  and  very  odo- 
riferous flower,  but  seems  not  to  attain  the  size  of  even  a  small 
tree.  Juniper,  mountain  mahogany,  and  ironwood  may  be 
found  at  rare  intervals  in  the  southern  portion.  In  the  north- 
ern portion  pines  are  abundant  and  juniper  more  plenty.  In 
the  southern  portion,  especially  in  the  Santa  Ritas,  the  valleys 
of  the  iSanta  Cmz  and  Sonoita,  low,  broad  oaks  are  seen  every-  ' 
where.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sunta  Ritas  the  restnous 
j>ine  ig  found.    The  palo  verde,  which  bears  a  remote 
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^  ...  »  to  the  meequite,  is  onlj^  mentioned  because  it  has  been 
lately  somewhat  flattered.  It  is  tlie  perfect  personlfi cation  of 
ugliness,  ungainliness  and  nselessnees.  It  oannot  give  shade, 
because  it  haa  no  leaves,  but  branches  out  into  minute  prongs. 
with  lazy  thorns.  Its  wood  is  too  soft  and  spongy  to  be  of  any 
use  when  green,  and  as  it  rota  and  falls  to  pieces  upon  the  first 
signs  of  decay,  is  never  hauled  home  for  firewood.  To  the 
dirty,  greenish  color  of  its  smooth  bark  it  is  indebted  for  its 
Dame  ;  its  blossoms  arc  yellow  bunches  of  minute  flowers,  which 
turn  into  small  round  seeds,  that  soon  drop  off. 

The  hedeundilla  is  the  bush  or  shrub  which  covers  the  as  yet 
dry  valleys  and  high  mesas  of  Aidzona  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  met  with  at  every  step,  from  two  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
more  or  less  deusely  grown.  When  a  branch  is  broken  oS,  and 
its  small  leaves  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  an  unpleasant  odor 
will  remain  on  one's  hand  until  wiped  off,  to  which  circum- 
stance this  plant  is  indebted  for  its  non-complimentary  name. 
When  merely  approached  to  the  nose  the  bad  odor  is  insiguifi^ 
cant.  It  produces  during  May  aud  June  a  rather  pretty  yellow 
blossom,  which  turns  into  seed,  (a  round,  white,  feathery  ball) 
and  is  blown  away.  A  most  valuable  gum  is  obtained  from 
this  plant  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  different  varieties  of  the 
flora  cannot  be  as  yet  estimated,  and  will  not  be  for  some  time, 
as  there  are  many  flowers  and  plants  to  be  classiSed.  The  sun- 
flower family  seems  to  be  the  most  numerous.  There  are  very 
delicate  varieties  of  this  and  other  species.  When  the  flora  of 
Arizona  is  completely  arranged,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  scientists,  as  well  as  attractive  to  the  general 
reader. 

Of  grasses,  the  most  import.ant  is  the  grama,  which  exists  in 
al^tudes  of  4,000  to  7,000  feet,  and  are  partial  to  granitic, 
rhyolitie  and  basaltic  soils,  avoiding  those  derived  from  lime- 
stone, clay,  or  sandstone.  They  are  frequently  accompanied 
by  the  mesquile  grass.  At  higher  altitudes  other  grasses  occur. 
The  growth  of  gross  in  bunches  is  characteristic,  and  results 
from  the  winds  that  sweep  over  a  dry  soil,  carrying  away  its 
finer  particles,  leaving  only  the  coarse  ones.  The  grasses, 
therefore,  mainly  spread  by  their  roots. 

Among  the  medicinal  plants  and  trees  are  two  spocies  of  pec- 
tie,  jumper,  a  sjiecies  of  poplar,  and  the  creosote  bush,  stmk- 
weed,  etiontis  (larrea  Mexicana).  The  pectis  la  a  email  yellow 
composite,  growing  in  cedar  woods,  possessing  an  intense  odor 
of  essence  of  lemon;  its  cultivation  might  therefore  prove 
profitable."  Another  and  larger  species  of  pectis  Las  a  peculiar 
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action  on  the  salivary  glands.  Balsam  gathered  from  the 
juniper,  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  is 
used  in  various  urinary  diseases,  for  which  the  following  form- 
ula has  been  recommended :  of  balsam  of  juniper,  1  drachm; 
alcohol,  I  ounce ;  manna,  2  drachms ;  dose,  two  drops  thrice 
daily.  It  is  claimed  to  be  far  superior  to  Canada  balsam;  it 
is  or  strong  aromatic  odor,  light  yellow  color,  perfectly  trans- 
parent, ancl  imperfectly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  has  also  been 
found  valuable  in  the  preparation  of  varnish.  The  bark  of 
the  poplar  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  remedy  for  fever  and 
ague ;  its  febrifugal  qualities  are  probably  due  to  the  salicin 
and  ])opulin  detected  in  it  by  analysis.  EpJiedra  antisyphili- 
tica  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  for  venereal  diseases. 
From  analysis  by  Dr.  Locw  it  is  found  that  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  air-dried  leaves  amount  to  5.58 per  cent;  their 
aqueous  extract  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  an  astringent  taste 
resembling  that  of  tannin,  which  is  present  in  the  form  of  a 
glucosid  peculiar  to  the  plant,  and  n^madi  ephedrin\  tartaric 
acid  and  pectin  were  also  found ;  but  Dr.  Loew  attributes  to 
this  epheclrifi  whatever  medicinal  virtues  it  may  have,  and  in 
which  the  Mexicans  have  great  faith.  For  bathing  purposes 
in  rheumatic  affections  an  infusion  of  larrea  Mexicana  is 
made,  and  said  to  be  of  excellent  service.  It  is  probable  that 
close  investigations  in  Arizona  by  competent  medical  botanists 
would  greatly  enricli  medical  science  in  reference  to  practical 
results. 

Among' the  peculiarly  valuable  plants  indigenous  to  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  but  little,  if  at  all  known  elsewhere,  are  the 
yucca  haccata  (amole  or  soap- weed)  ;  the  opuntia,  a  species  of 
cactus;  the  agave,  maguey  or  mescal;  the  grass  arundinaria, 
and  the  algiirobia  or  niesquite  tree.  The  yucca  baccata  and 
related  species  are  conspi(juous  in  the  flora  of  these  Territories. 
Their  peculiar  leaves  are  provided  with  strong  fibers  well  suited 
for  rope,  cloths,  strong  paper,  etc.  The  roots,  especially  those 
of  the  species  named,  are  used  by  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  as 
a  substitute  for  soap,  to  which  it  is  superior  for  washing  woolen 
goods  and  hair,  which  latter  when  washed  with  it  remains  soft 
and  glossy  for  days  without  the  use  of  oil,  and  flannel  clothes 
are  perfectly  cleansed  by  its  use  without  shrinking.  Its  culti- 
vation elsewhere  might  repay  some  enterprising  person,  as  soap 
is  believed  to  be  deleterious  to  the  hair,  and  the  use  of  amole 
might  prevent,  and  possibly  cure,  baldness.  The  froth  pro- 
duced by  shaking  the  pounded  soap  with  water  resembles  the 
form  of  soap.     The  root  is  cylindrical,  two  or  three  inches 
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thick,  branching,  covered  with  a  brown,  brittle  bark.  The  taste 
is  said  to  be  first  sweet  and  then  bitter  and  scratching.  Dr. 
Loew,  on  analysis,  found  in  it  gum,  grape  sugar,  cane  sugar 
and  saponin,  to  which  latter  principle  he  attributes  its  cleansing 
property.  Saponin  is  also  contained  in  agrostema  githago, 
siiena  inflata,  polygala  senega,  and  other  plants.  The  fruit  of 
the  opuntia  contains  pectin,  grape  sugar  and  tartaric  acid ;  it 
is  liked  by  Indians  and  bears.  Arundinaria  is  described  by  Dr. 
Loew  as  "  a  grass  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  well  suited  for 
paper  making ;  a  specimen  of  paper  pulp  was  prepared  from 
this  fiber ;  it  could  easily  be  bleached  by  the  application  of  a 
diluted  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  and  sulphurous 
acid. 

The  plant  of  many  designations,  but  more  commonly  known 
as  mescal  or  maguey,  has  been  previously  described  in  this 
ohapter  under  the  name  of  the  century  plant  or  American  aloe ; 
bat  flome  additional  details  concerning  this  remarkable  produc- 
tion may  be  of  interest.  In  roasting  it,  after  the  edible  portion 
IB  deposited  in  the  ovens,  (some  of  which  are  five  feet  in  di- 
ameter) it  is  covered  up  with  green  leaves  and  grass,  which 
m  turn  are  overlaid  with  earth,  and  a  steady  fire  is  kept  burning 
on  top  for  a  whole  day.  After  allowing  the  mass  to  remain  in 
this  impromptu  oven  for  three  or  four  days,  it  is  nnearlihed, 
prepared  and  eaten  with  great  zest.  It  has  a  sweetish  tfiflfte, 
not  unlike  the  beet,  but  is  not  so  tender,  and  possesses  te- 
markablc  anti-scorbutic  properties.  Dr.  Loew  determined  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  and  proceeded  as  follows  :  "On 
trying  the  experiment  of  roasting  the  mescal  myself,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  thorough  change  that  took  place, 
and  endeavored  in  vain  to  trace  such  a  behavior  to  a  known 
substance.  We  are  aware  that  starch  will  yield  sugar  on  being 
boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid ;  or  also  on  be- 
ing digested  at  60  deg.  with  diastase.  We  know,  also,  that 
there  are  many  glucosids  that  are  split  up,  on  treatment  with 
mineral  acids,  into  sugar  and  various  other  compounds.  But 
with  mescal  the  case  is  different,  the  sugar  being  formed  with- 
out aid  from  mineral  acids.  There  is  no  starch  present  in  the 
plant;  iodine  does  not  reveal  even  a  trace  of  it;  neither  is 
there  present  any  isomer  of  starch,  as  inulin  or  licheifln.  I 
was  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  either  a  new 
isomer  of  starch,  or  a  new  glucosid  before  us,  and  took  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  the  raw,  dried  material  for  investigation.  If 
the  finely-pulverized  mescal  be  treated  with  alcohol  to  remove 
the  trace  of  adhering  sugar,  the  substance,  upon  boiling  with 
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water  for  a  tow  mioutes,  yields  grnpe  BQgar  in  abundaDue  ;  Ihur 
also  tnkcB  uluce  on  treatment  with  ,i  large  qnantity  oE  cold 
water,  and  it  appears  to  be  an  imposBibllity  to  sepArate  the  new 
substance  from  the  cellular  tiBsue  without  simultaueous  forma- 
tion of  grape  sugar ;  all  attempts  to  this  end  were  id  vain.  If  the 
substance  was  a  glucosici,  another  product  besides  grajie  sugar 
would  be  foimed  in  the  decomposition;  and  if  this  product 
could  be  isolated,  the  nature  of  the  original  compound  in  the 
mescal  could  be  revealed,  inasmuch  aa  it  represents  a  glucoaid 
of  this  BUGondnry  product.  Such  a  substance  was  found ;  it  is 
contained  in  solution,  together  with  sugar,  when  mescal  is 
boiled  with  water;  it  yields  a  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate 
of  lead.  This  precipitate,  after  being  well  washed,  was  decom- 
posed with  Bulphureted  hydrocen,  and  the  filtrate  from  tbe 
sulphide  of  lead  evaporated.  Thus  an  acid  was  obtained  of 
an  agreeable  taste,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  A  close 
examination  proved  it  to  be  cltrio  add,  easily  recognized  by  the 
peculiar  behavior  of  the  lime-salt,  which  is  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water.  Oxalic,  succinic,  malic,  aconitic,  and  fumA- 
ric  acids  were  absent ;  tartaric  acid  was  present  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  nature  of  the  original  substance  is  thus  revealed, 
and  proves  to  be  a  glucoeid  of  citric  acid — a  compound  heretO' 
fore  neither  found  in  nature  nor  prepared  artificially  in  the 
laboratory.  This  glucosid  forms  an  exception  to  the  usual  be- 
havior of  this  class  of  bodies,  aa  water  edone  can  bring  about 
its  decomposition  into  grape  sugar  and  citric  acid.  The  ra- 
tional name  for  this  combination  is  citro-glueosid."  But  we 
have  not  done  with  this  remarkable  plant,  which  seems  to  have 
been  almost  as  valuable  to  the  Apaches  as  the  coooa  nut  is  to 
the  Sonth  Sea  islanders.  A  fiber  is  often  obtained  from  its 
leaves  from  which  they  make  lai-iats.  The  stem  when  dead 
and  dry  is  laid  over  the  rafters  of  housee,  on  which  is  laid  the 
adobe  for  the  roofa.  The  pith  which  it  contains  quenches 
thirst  by  sucking  from  th^  cut  end,  and  the  Indians  chew  it  for 
the  same  purpose.  Travelers  should  make  especial  note  of  this. 
The  pith  is  of  an  insipid  sweetness,  palatable  at  first  but  soon 
becoming  repulsive.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  faaa 
been  made  to  utilize  tbe  lai^e  amount  of  saccharine  matter 
which  it  contains. 

The  arbor  de  hierro,  or  iron-wood,  {olneya  tegota)  is  of  much 
local  value,  and  may  become  a  commerctjj  wood.  Three  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  the  mesq^ulte  tree  (which  ia  related  to  the 
acacia  and  locust)  occur  in  Arizona.  The  Mexican  name  is 
algarobia,  which  is  sometimes  used  aa  its  scientific  name ;  the  . 
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lowever,  is  proaopli.    It  bcloogs  to  the  mimosa  lam- 

'  ily;  its  foliage  is  similar  to  that  of  tlie  locust,  bat  more  deli- 
cate aiiii  sparse.    Its  wood  is  available  for  a  great  variety  of 

i  purposes ;  posts  in  use  for  fifty  years  are  still  sound,  and  for 

'  railroad  ties  it  must  become  of  ffreat  value ;  it  is  fine-grained, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.     The  praeopis  glanduloaa 

■  thriveB  in  hot,  dry  places  in  the  valleys,  degenerates  on  the 
roesas,  and  is  rare  in  the  steeper  slopes ;  the  tree  has  a  spread- 
ing habit,  the  limbs  often  reaching  the  ground,  and  is  rarely 
more  than  thirty  feet  high  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
The  wood,  when  young  and  thrifty,  resembles  in  grain,  texture, 
and  durability  the  black  locust ;  when  old  it  is  hard  and  brittle. 
On  account  of  its  hardness  the  dry  branches  are  best  prepared 
for  fuel  by  the  use  of  a  sledge-hammer,  from  which  has  arisen 
the  saying  that  in  Arizona  "we  chop  wood  with  a  sledge-ham- 
mer, and  cut  hay  with  a  hoe,"  which  is  literally  true.  The 
charcoal  from  the  wood  is  unsurpassed  for  metallurgical  and 
smelting  purposes.  The  fruit,  consisting  of  eight  to  twelve 
beans  in  a  long,  sweet,  pulpy  pod,  like  that  of  the  carob  (or 
St.  John's  bread)  of  the  old  world,  is  a  valuable  food  for  ani- 
mals, and  much  prized  by  the  Indians  as  food  for  themselves, 
being  gathered  in  the  fall,  made  into  meal  and  used  as  porridge. 
Dr.  Loew  reports  them  to  contain  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of 
grape  sugar.  The  Camanches  prepare  therefrom  an  alcoholiu 
beverage.  In  the  Santa  Cruz  region  two  varieties  are  .distin- 
guished by  the  size  of  the  pods,  the  larger  being  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  the  smaller,  known  as  the  "  screw  bean," 
from  ite  screw-shaped  pods,  two  to  four  inches.  The  larger 
kinds,  growing  in  the  valleys  of  Santa  Cruz  and  of  the  Rilhto, 
are  unsurpassed  for  fuel,  and  make  excellent  lumber  for  some 
purposes,  particularly  for  wagons.  On  the  mesa  these  trees 
are  very  small,  stunted,  and  almost  leafless,  more  like  a  shrub 

,  than  a  tree,  yet  having  the  most  stupendous  roots,  which,  both 
dead  and  green,  make  most  excellent  fire-wood  and  a  natural 
charcoal.  It  is  stated  that  twelve  feet  square  around  one  of 
these  apparently  insignificant  bushes  will  sometimes  yield  a 
cord  of  firewood  by  digging.  This  characteristic  of  excessive 
rooting  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  locust.  Its  altitude  does  not 
exceed  4,500  feet,  and  the  largo  kind  is  rarely  found  north  of 
the  Gila.  Dr.  Loew  says :  "The  mesquite,  cactus,  and  yucca 
are  the  representatives  of  a  hot  and  dry  climate.  It  is  shown 
by  the  structure  of  these  plants  that  it  is  necessary  they  should 
by  every  means  prevent  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  from 
their  surface.     The  leaves  are  either  very  small,  (as  in  raes- 
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quite,  stinkweed  and  greasewood)  or  they  are  covered  with  a 
thick,  dense  layer,  (as  in  yucca,  agave)  or  they  have  no  leaves 
proper,  the  functions  of  tliese  being  performed  either  by  the 
trunk,  as  in  the  cactuiii,  or  by  the  branches,  as  in  the  ephedra. 
A  further  peculiarity  is  the  large  amount  of  mineral  matter 
they  have  accumulated,  which  yields  protection  during  long 
drought."  For  the  scientist,  the  artist,  and  the  utilitarian  (and 
each  of  us  should  be  all  of  these,  more  or  less)  the  flora  of  Ar- 
izona is  seldom  excelled  in  interest  for  the  singularity  of  its 
combinations,  (which  suggest  another  planet  or  another  geo- 
logical age)  for  the  beauty  of  some  forms  and  the  csccentricitj 
of  others,  and  for  the  various  uses  of  life. 
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Cdlobado  Eiver  Rrbebvation  ;  Agbicoltcrai.  Habits  akdCai^acitt. 
The  PoiAa  asd  Papap^es,  Moquis,  Apaches,  Mojaves.  and  Ycmab. 
Small  Pah-Dte  Bands  Cxtltivating  the  Soil.  Axba  or  Rbsbbva- 
TioHB.  Hasits,  Morality,  ftc.    Houeb  ok  the  Moqcra,  etc. 

The  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  in 
Arizona,  together  with  the  details  and  results  of  the  policies 
pursued  (for  they  are  many)  towards  them  since  1868,  would 
of  itself  constitute  an  interesting  volume.  But  the  limits  of  the 
present  work  do  not  permit  of  more  than  a  brief  summary  of 
the  present  numhers,  locations  and  pursuits,  with  a  glance  at 
the  history,  language  and  religion  of  each  tribe.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  Father  Garcia,  who  accom])anied  an  exjiedition  in 
1774,  it  appears  that  the  tribes  on  the  Gila  and  lower  Colorado, 
including  tlie  Yumas,  Cocopaha,  Pimos,  Maricopas  and  Fapa- 
goes,  then  numbered  over  25,000  ;  they  do  not  now  much  ex- 
ceed 10,000.  The  tribes  now  inhabiting  the  Colorado  river  be- 
low the  Great  Bend  are,  commencing  at  its  mouth,  the  Cooo- 
Bahs,  Yumas,  Chemehuevis,  Mojaves,  and  P.ih-TJtes.  The 
[ualapais  are  in  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Mojave  county. 
The  following  is  selected,  from  a  recent  article  by  Governor 
Safford  : 

"  There  is  prob.ibly  no  portion  of  onr  domain  where  such  a 
variety  of  Indians  live,  speaking  so  many  difierent  dialects,  as 
iu  Arizona.  The  Yumas  and  Maricopas  speak  a  similar  lan- 
guage, and  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  same  tribe.  The  Hua- 
Hipaia  and  Apache-Mojaves  speak  a  similar  language,  and  were 
at  one  time  undoubtedly  of  the  same  tribe.  The  Pah-Utes, 
Savints  and  Supies  all  speak  different  dialects.  The  Aravaipa- 
Apachea  speak  a  dialect  different  from  all  the  other  Apachi 
or  Indian  tribes  in  the  Territory.  The  Coyoteros,  Chirioahi 
and  Tonto-Apaohes  speak  a  similar  language,  and  the  Pi 
and  Papagoes  speak  a  similar  language,  but  entirely  diGTe 
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from  that  of  all  the  other  tribes.  The  Yumas  and  Mojaves 
have  a  reservatitjii  on  tlie  CNilonulo  river  above  La  Paz.  They 
were  once  powerful,  ferocious  and  warlike.  But  twenty  year8 
ago  several  sanc^uinary  en<(agenients  with  our  troops,  the  most 
notable  of  wliicli  occurred  near  Fort  JVIojave,  convinced  them 
that  the  i)ale  faces  were  too  numerous  and  too  well  equipped 
and  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms  to  longer  contend  against  them, 
and  a  i»eace  Avas  agreed  to,  Avliich  has  ever  since  endured. 
Tliese  Indians  subsist  upon  lish,  doing  some  work  for  the  whites 
and  raising  some  corn,  wheat  and  vegetables,  which  they  plant 
after  the  Colorado  overflows  the  bottom  lands.  Some  seasons 
the  river  does  not  overflow,  when  their  supplies  are  cut  short 
and  much  suffering  ensues.  They  have  a  few  horses,  and  some 
very  good  ones,  which  they  ]>rize  very  highly,  and  cannot  be 
induced  to  j)art  with,  unless  intoxicated.  On  their  reservation 
are  good  agency  buildings,  and  an  agent  is  jilaced  in  chfirge, 
but  is  an  agent  only  in  name,  as  the  Indians  go  and  come  at 
will.  Sometimes,  for  brief  periods,  when  tliey  ai-e  out  of  food 
they  are  fed  at  the  agency  ;  but  generally  it  is  a  question  witb 
them  of  "root  hog  or  die,"  which  is  proper  enough,  for  with 
the  least  industry  and  economy  they  could  raise  all  they  need. 
Tliey  excel  in  their  i)hysical  construction  ;  are  tall,  straight  and 
well  ])roporti()ned  ;  they  are  capable  of  great  endurance,  and  in 
travelin<x  are  almost  as  lloet  as  tlic  wind.  Tliev  have  been  of 
great  service  in  sending  messages  up  and  down  the  river,  gene- 
rally traveling  a  hundred  luiks,  and  sometimes  more,  on  fool 
in  a  dav.     When  traveliui;-  on   exi)edilions  of  this  kind  tbov 
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carry  with  them  a  woodt'u  ball,  whicli  thcv  catch   on  the  toes 

ft'  ''ft. 

and  throw  with  tlie  fv>ot  as  far  in  a<lvance  as  they  can,  then 
follow  u])on  the  run,  and  repeat  the  samt^  j.rocess  until  the 
journey  is  ended.  The  })ro(rist^  object  of  throwing  this  ball  in 
advance  I  do  not  kn(.)W,  except  that  it  keeps  up  an  excitement 
and  stimulates  their  sjx^ed. 

"The  A]>aehe-^lojaves  inhabited  a  section  of  country  east<)f 
the  Colorado;  were  first  placed  imder  the  control  of  the  mili- 
tary at  Camp  Date  Creek,  after wanls  removed  to  the  Verde, 
and  thence  removed  to  the  San  Carlos,  where  they  remain  at 
the  present  time.  They  were  in  open  hostility  to  the  wdiites 
until  about  Ave  years  ago,  and  connnitted  most  of  their  depre- 
dations about  AVickenburg,  Camj)  ])ate  Creek,  and  on  tlie 
roads  leading  from  AVickenburg  to  IVescott,  and  from  Wick- 
euburg  to  tlie  Colorado  river." 

"Tlie  IIu:daj)ais,  or  AVallapais,  as  it  is  often,  but  incorrectly, 
spelled,  live  in  the  mountains  east  of  Mojave.     They  were  a 
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very  brave  and  warlike  people,  as  the  graves  that  mark  the 
places  where  most  all  of  the  early  settlers  rest  unmistakably 
testify.  The  road  from  Hardy villo  to  Prescott  is  lined  with 
graves  of  men  who  fell  at  their  hands,  and  the  early  miners  of 
Moiave  county  were  waylaid  while  prospecting,  and  killdd  at 
their  cabins,  shafts  and  tunnels,  until  for  a  long  time  the 
mines  were  practically  abandoned.  But  they  too  found  their 
numbers  decreasing ;  and  becoming  weary  of  the  constant 
danger  of  being  attacked,  sued  for  j^eace,  were  fed  at  Camp 
Beale  Springs  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  were  moved  to  the 
Colorado  river  and  placed  with  the  Mojaves.  The  heat  of  the 
river  bottom  did  not  agree  with  them,  and  the  debauched  coli- 
dition  of  the  Mojaves  was  a  source  of  annoyance,  as  well  afi 
an  example  to  the  women  and  young  that  Avould  soon  destroy 
the  sacred  marriage  relations  in  their  own  tribe.  In  vain  they 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  mountain  home. 
They  pleaded  that  they  had  assisted  the  whites  in  conquering 
hostile  Indians,  and  if  allowed  to  go  back  they  would,  if  neces- 
sary, become  self-supporting.  Not  obtaining  permission,  they 
left  in  a  body,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  their  old  haunts 
they  raised  the  white  flag,  and  protested  that  they  had  come 
back  to  live  in  peace ;  that  they  would  respect  the  rights-'and 
property  of  others,  and  by  industry  and  the  chase  they  felt 
sure  they  could  make  a  living;  that  they  knew  if  war  was 
forced  upon  them  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  they 
would  be  exterminated,  but  that,  rather  than  return  to  the 
reservation,  they  would  accept  the  alternative.  The  white 
people  inhabiting  their  country  generally  sympathized  with 
them,  and  desired  that  they  should  l)e  given  a  chance.  About 
three  years  have  passed  and  they  have  quietly  lived  there,  have 
been  self-sustaining,  peaceable,  and  have  generally  observed 
the  rights  of  others'  property.  They  occasionally  enlist  as 
scouts  against  hostile  Indians,  and  are  recognized  as  true  and 
faithful.  Wallai>ai  Charley,  who  was  taken  prisoner  tnrmy 
years  ago  and  sent  to  Alcatraz,  still  lives  among  them.  Bfe 
speaks  good  English  and  is  naturally  very  bright,  but  civiliza- 
tion and  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  have  not  im- 
proved his  morals  nor  elevated  his  integrity.  He  knows  all  the 
subtle  arts  of  gambling,  and  has  used  his  knowledge  aniong 
his  associates  to  such  effect  that  his  people  consider  his  tongue 
forked,  and  he  has  but  little  influence  with  them.  Sheruhi  is 
a  brother  of  Charley ;  he  was  their  great  war  chief,  arid  ife  the 
present  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  is  a  man  of  firmness  and  cour- 
age, and  is  respected  by  both  Indians  and  whites.    It  •ma»'^  V>^ 
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truly  said  of  him  that  he  was  first  m  war,  and  is  now  first  in 
peace. 

"The  Pah-IJtes  and  Savints  are  not  namerons,  and  they  live 
on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  cafLon.  They  are  quite  inferior 
Indians,  have  bat  little  property,  and  much  resemble  the  Dig- 
ger Indians  of  California,  and  make  a  livelihood  in  a  similsu* 
manner.  The  Supies  live  above  them,  on  what  is  called  Cata- 
ract creek,  a  stream  that  rises  in  Bill  Williams  moantains,  near 
Prcscott,  and  empties  into  the  Colorado  cafion.  This  band 
consists  of  aboat  350  men,  women  and  children,  and  consider- 
ing their  location  and  habits,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
in  Arizona.  Cataract  creek,  where  they  live,  has  cut  itself 
down  through  a  sandstone  formation,  until  the  walls  rise  per- 
pendicularly on  either  side  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet.  The 
valley  below  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile  wide,  through 
which  runs  a  beautiful  clear  stream  of  water,  and  the  land  is 
as  rich  and  productive  as  can  be  found  an3rwhere  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  While  the  cold  blast  of  winter  sweeps  over  the 
mountains  above,  the  valley  below  is  a  fairy  summer  land  the 
year  through.  There  are  but  two  points  where  the  valley  can 
be  reached,  and  these  places  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
nature,  as  a  strata  of  softer  material,  by  the  wear  of  time,  has 
worn  away  on  the  side  of  these  perpendicular  cliffs  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  to  the  valley,  wide  enough  for  a  trail. 
But  it  requires  a  steady  nerve  and  a  clear  head  to  pass  over 
these  trails.  As  you  start  down,  the  cliff  rises  perpendicularly 
above  but  a  few  feet,  but  below  you  look  down  three  thousand 
feet  into  what  appears  to  be  the  last  jumping-off  place.  The 
trail  is  from  four  to  eight  feet  wide,  and  by  constant  use  for  a 
long  time  in  many  places  is  worn  quite  deep  into  the  rock. 
Horses  and  mules  that  have  never  passed  over  the  trail  do  so 
without  fear,  and  without  apparent  knowledge  of  the  fearful 
chasm  that  lies  below  them  ;  there  are  few  men  who  can  bear 
to  look  upon  the  giddy  sight,  and  some  have  to  be  fastened 
upon  their  horses  and  blindfolded  in  order  to  make  the 
descent.  The  Indians  say  that  some  of  the  falls  between 
where  they  live  and  the  Colorado  canon  are  grand  beyond  des- 
cription. Nestled  in  this  deep  and  beautiful  valley  this  little 
band  of  Supies  live.  They  have  orchards  of  peach  trees,  and 
raise  an  abundance ;  they  also  raise  all  the  grain  and  vegetables 
they  can  consume.  They  exchange  with  the  Moqui  buckskins 
for  blankets,  and  have  always  a  large  supply  of  blankets  on 
hand  to  trade  to  the  Hualapais  and  other  Indianp,  who  come 
to  trade  with  them.    They  are  the  medium  through  which  the 
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yarioua  tribes  make  an  exchange  of  goods  and  wares,  aiid 
obargiug  aliltle  profit  on  each  exchange  has  made  them  quite 
well  off,  for  ludiauB,  and  they  may  well  be  caUed  tbe  laerchant 
princes  of  Arizona,  They  have  never  been  known  to  travel 
through  the  eelttemGnts  of  Arizona,  and  yet  they  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  the  location 
of  the  towns  and  Bettleraenta  in  the  Territory.  Very  few 
whitiCB  have  ever  eeen  these  Indians,  or  this  remai'kably  eeclud- 
ed  valley.  Those  that  have  been  there  were  kindly  treated, 
and  funiishcd  with  blankets  and  food.  They  arc  comninnicO' 
tive  upon  nearly  all  subjects,  and  dispense  their  hoBpitalities 
with  eaee  and  grace,  but  when  questioned  upon  the  subject  of 
mines,  ibey  at  once  reply  that  they  have  food  and  clothing  for 
Btrangers,  and  they  can  come  and  remain  with  them  as  long  aa 
they  please,  but  that  the  discovery  of  mines  would  bring 
people  that  would  drive  them  from  their  home,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  like  to  talk  upon  the  subject,  nor  will  they  impart 
uiy  information,  if  they  have  any. 

"The  Pimas  have  a  res- 
ervation on  the  Gila  river. 
They  have  a  good  many 
horses  and  cattle,  and  r:iise 
enough  grain  to  subsist  on 
and  considerable  for  sale. 
They  have  always  been  at 
peace  with  the  whites,  but 
are  much  given  to  stealing. 
The  yonng  men  are  indo- 
lent and  quite  dissipated, 
and  in  morals  und  good 
conduct  the  tribe  is  im- 
proving the  wrong  way,  A 
miseiunary  has  been  with 
them  for  a  number  of  years, 
^nd  has  faitlifidly  labor- 
ed for  their  good,  but  be 
haa  not  made  a  single  con- 
vert to  tbe  Christian  ftuth, 
and  slow  progress  has  been 
made  in  educating  the  chil- 
dren. The  Papagoes  have 
B  reservation  on  the  Santa 
Cruz  river,  nine  miles  from 
,  XHcaou,  but  the  larger  por- 
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tion  of  the  tribe  live  in  a  dry  region  of  country  west  of  the 
reservation,  and  their  settlements  extend  some  distance  into 
Sonora.  They  arc  self-sustaining,  and  a  quiet,  peaceable,  well- 
disposed  people.  There  are  no  Indians  on  the  continent  that 
have  been  so  long  exposed  to  civilization  and  Christian  influ- 
ences that  have  maintained  so  good  a  state  of  morals. 

"The  Aravaipa  branch  of  the  Apaches  lived  north  of  the  Gila 
river.  The  Tontos  lived  west  and  north  of  them,  and  the  Coyo- 
teros  lived  east.  They  were  once  a  powerful  tribe,  are  very 
fleet  in  action  and  keen  in  intellect.  They  formerly  lived  al- 
most wholly  by  theft,  and  for  their  support  laid  the  countiy 
under  contribution  from  the  Gila  south  far  into  Mexico,  and 
east  to  the  San  Pedro  river.  No  Indians  on  the  continent 
better  knew  the  art  of  stealthily  surprising  a  foe,  of  so  ms&ing 
their  attacks  as  to  win  victory  or  make  a  safe  retreat,  of  con- 
cealing their  plans  and  movements,  or  of  misleading  their  foes. 
So  softly  and  slyly  they  approached  the  coveted  object  they 
desired  to  steal,  that  they  could  almost  take  a  halter  from  the 
owner's  hand,  and  lead  the  horse  away  without  his  knowledge; 
and  what  is  said  in  this  respect  of  the  Aravaipas  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  Tontos,  Coyoteros  and  Chiricahuas.  They 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  living  that  it  seemed 
as  though  the  excitement  of  raiding  was  a  necessary  part  of 
ihoir  life,  and  they  fought  long  and  desperately.  They  had  at 
one  time  and  another  taken  nearly  every  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  Sonora,  which  included  Arizona.  They  had  foraged 
upon  the  country  south  of  the  Gila,  including  Arizona  and  So- 
nora, in  conjunction  with  the  Coyoteros  and  Chiricahuas  so 
much  th.'it  but  very  few  cattle  and  horses  were  raised  in  Ar- 
izona, and  the  larg(?r  portion  of  the  grazing  lands  in  northern 
Sonora  were  abandoned.  Many  women  and  children  were 
seized  and  taken  into  captivity,  some  of  whom  remain  with 
them  still ;  having  now  no  knowledge  of  home  and  friends, 
they  jire  Indians  in  sympathy,  looks  and  actions.  After  losing 
a  large  portion  of  their  warriors  and  many  of  their  women  and 
children,  they  sued  for  i)eace.  They  made  two  subsequent  hos- 
tile demonstrations,  in  which  their  worst  leaders  were  killed, 
and  they  now  live  on  the  reservation  at  San  Carlos,  and  are 
among  the  truest  and  most  faithful  of  our  reservation  Indians. 
They  furnish  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  scouts  used  against 
hostile  or  renegade  Indians,  have  acquired  considerable  stock, 
and  cultivate  some  land.  Eskimingen,  their  chief,  is  quite  pro- 
gressive, and  desires  to  educate  his  children.  He  has  acqumjd 
//  inimhcr  oi  liorses,  over  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  says  he  wants 
to  live  like  and  do  as  wliito  \^co\)\^  ^o. 
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,  >"  The  Coyoteros  Jived  in  iho  White  mountains,  aad  are  Biini- 
lar  in  all  roBuccts  to  tho  Amvaipoe.  Thtiy  have  Ijeeu  moved  to 
tlie  8411  Ciu-los  inuob  against  llK^ir  will,  and  so  far  liavo  made 
Uot  little  progress  in  accumulating  pro]>evty  or  cultivating  the 
BoiL  The  Tontus  wore  among  the  last  to  surrender,  and  be-. 
fore  they  did  mo  most  of  the  Iribo  wei-e  killed.  TJiey  are  in- 
ferior, pliysically  aud  m«tktally,  to  the  othei*  branches  of  the 
Apftohes ;  hence  their  nam«  Tonto,  which  in  Sp.inish  meana 
foo].  Thuy,  too,  live  on  the  reservation  at  tho  San  Carlos.  Tbi 
Ghiricahuas  lived  mostly  in  the  Chiricahua  and  Dragoon  mouo- 
tsiaSy  and  raided  from  tho  San  Pedro  to  tho  Hiu  Grande  and 
aquth  fai'  iBto  Souora  and  Chihuahua.  TUia  tribe  waa  made 
famous  by  being  controUnd  by  tho  celebrated  Coohise,  who  was 
thp  most  widely  known  and  tlie  most  dreaded  of  all  tho  Apache 
ladiana.  From  bis  standpoint,  he  U^Ueved  that  ho  bad  sunemd 
great  wrongs,  and  most  terribly  did  he  reveuge  them,  as  the 
Reached  Vonoa  and  graves  thLckly  scattered  over  the  country 
will  show.  During  twelve  years  Cochise  and  lua  hand  carried 
on  the  work  of  death  and  torture  in  Arizona,  with  BcaiTely  a 
reverse  on  their  jjart.  And  whan  they  finally  made  peace  they 
were  coaxed  on  the  reservation  and  given  their  own  torou. 
Goehlse,  at  this  time,  had  become  old  and  in  ill  health;  he  aj^ 
peared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reveuge  he  had  obtained  froai 
the  Americaus,  and  desired  to,  and  fiaally  did,  die  about  three 
years  ago  at  peace  with  the  people  of  Arizona,  About  a  year 
and  a  half  ^o  these  Indians  were  moved  to  the  San  Carlos 
reservation,  except  a  small  portion  under  a  sub-chief  named 
Pionsenay,  namhering  about  thirty  warnors,  who  refused  to  go, 
and  have  since  been  at  hostility  with  the  whites,  and  have  com- 
mitted mauy  murders  in  southern  Arizona.  Last  spring  this 
band  wag  reinforced  by  tho  Warm  Springs  Indians  in  New 
Alezioo,  but  shortly  after  that  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  were 
moved  to  the  San  Carlos.  A  few  weeks  ago  these  loft  the  ree- 
ervatjon,  but  most  of  them  have  aiuce  surrendered.  There  ore 
probably  about  fifty  able  bodied  Indiana  in  hostility  to  the 
whites.  It  ia  supposed  that  they  have  recently  taken  their 
families  across  the  line  into  Sonora,  and  until  they  are  sub- 
dued, they  will  givo  more  or  less  tax)uble  in  soittiieru  Arizona. 
"All  the  IndLins  of  Arizona  are  spiritualists.  They  believe 
that  the  spii'its  of  the  departed  hover  around  and  have  knowl- 
edge of  evei'ything  that  transpires  here.  They  also  believe 
in.  vitohes,  and  many  a  poor  victim  is  annually  sacrificed  for 
tills  diabolical  crime.  They  have  great  faith  in  tlieir  doctors 
^gfaliB6liW#ft-^CftW>,  ffiho  by  aoitgs.aiid  varioue  elei^  of. hand 
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manoenvres  arcPsupposed  to  be  in  league  with  the  good  medi* 
cine  spirit  above.  Their  medicine  men  are  paid  well  for  their 
services,  but  if  ill  success  follows  their  practice,  they  are  killed. 
The  Indian  is,  in  letter  and  spirit,  the  head  of  the  house.  His 
commands  must  be  obeyed,  and  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  as 
he  pleases  with  his  wife — she  is  his  property,  and  in  nothing 
are  they  so  jealous  of  their  rights ;  if  they  please,  they  can  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  whippmg  their  wives,  and  if  they  kill 
them  it  is  no  one's  business  except  the  husband's,  who  is  the 
owner.  Still  the  women  seem  to  be  satisfied,  and  are  zealooa 
for  their  cause  in  war,  and  cruel  and  unrelenting  to  captives 
taken  in  battle,  and  seem  as  hostile  to  innovations  being  made 
in  their  customs  as  the  males." 

The  Coco-Maricopas  are  represented,  in  a  map  contained  in 
Venega's  History  of  California,  published  in  Madrid  in  1758, 
(also  in  a  Spanish  map  of  1777,  reproduced  in  this  volume, 
Chap.  II)  as  occupying  the  country  south  of  the  river  Gila  for 
150  miles  in  length  from  its  mouth  upwards,  and  are  mentioned 
in  the  body  of  the  work  as  having  entertained  friendly  relations 
with  Father  Kino  about  the  year  1700.  These  people  then 
consisted  of  three  tribes.:  the  Yumas,  the  Cocopahs,  and  the 
Maricopas.  The  Cocopahs  afterwards  seceded  peaceably ;  the 
Maricopas  then  attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  were  attacked 
by  the  Yumas,  aided  by  the  Cocopahs,  and  forced  up  the  Colo- 
rado as  far  as  the  Gila,  where  they  turned  eastward,  and  finally 
found  an  asylum  with  the  Piniaa.  In  182G  Kit  Carson  met  the 
Cocopahs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.  Subsequently  they 
were  visited  by  a  Dr.  Anderson.  In  1872  General  Howard  re- 
ported them  as  friendly,  quick  to  learn,  miserably  poor,  and 
much  diseased  and  debased  (as  are  the  Yumas  and  some  of  the 
Mojaves)  "by  the  fearful  crime  that  so  often  precedes  and  de- 
feats our  civilization."  Tlie  Cocopahs  now  number  about  200. 
The  name  Yuma  signifies  "  Son  of  the  River."  They,  as  well 
as  the  Mojaves,  are  tall,  erect,  and  well-proportioned,  with  large 
eyes,  usually  shaded  by  long  lashes. 

The  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation  was  established  un- 
der Act  of  Congress  ap])roved  March  3rd,  1865,  and  consists  of 
128,000  acres,  bordering  on  the  river,  and  commencing  between 
Ehrcnberg  and  La  Paz.  The  Indians  residing  on  it  are  princi- 
pally Mojaves,  to  the  number  of  900,  and  are  said  to  be  sober 
and  diligent  workers.  The  number  of  Mojaves  in  the  river 
valley,  not  on  the  reservation,  from  Fort  Mojave  to  the  Nee- 
dles, is  about  GOO,  all  of  them  self-supporting.  They  are  some- 
what intermixed  in  location  with  about  oOO  ChemehucviA,  both 


tribes  cultivating  small  patches  of  ground,  raising  vegetables, 
meloDS,  com,  and  wheat.  They  perform  some  labor  about  the 
landings  at  Ehrenberg,  Fort  Mojave,  and  Hsrdyville.  They 
have  been  but  seldom  troublesome  to  the  whites,  and  some 
olaim  that  in  the  few  instancea  to  the  contrary  the  whites  were 
the  aggressors. 

The  Mongolian  cast  of  features  is  more  marked  with  the 
Pah-utes  than  with  the  Mojaves.  The  latter  have  names  for 
the  constellations ;  for  some  even  the  names  of  animals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  Great  Bear  they  judge  the  time 
at  night,  and  know  that  its  position  is  a  difierent  one  at  snnset 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  They  have  no  law  against 
polygamy,  but  few  of  them  have  more  than  one  wife.  Women 
are  usually  well  treated.  Above  the  Mojaves,  the  Pah-ntes  oc- 
cupy Cottonwood  Island,  which  is  five  miles  long  and  less  than 
hall  a  mile  wide;  others  of  the  B»me  tribe  have  rancherias 
along  the  west  bunk  of  the  river.  They  raise  a  few  vegetables, 
a  little  corn,  melons  and  wheat,  but  their  principal  food  is  the 
mesquite  bean.  The  Pah-utes,  Pah-utahs,  Pa^utes,  Pai-utes,  or 
Payutes,  (as  the  name  is  variously  spelled)  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Pi-utea  of  Mono  and  Inyo  counties,  California,  in  lan- 
guage and  otherwise,  thongh  from  the  similarity  of  names  and 
carelessness  of  some  writers,  it  is  not  always  practicable  to 
make  the  discrimination.  The  Pah-utes  constitnted  the  main 
stock  of  the  Shoshones.  Those  on  the  Colorado  river  came 
mostly  from  the  Mojave  river,  California,  some  ten  years  ^o. 
The  ChemehueviB  are  Pah-utes,  and  tlieir  laugui^e  is  identical 
with  those  of  southern  N^evada.  On  the  east  Bide  of  the  Colo- 
rado, near  the  line  between  Utah  and  Arizona,  is  a  tribe  of  Pi- 
ntea  called  the  Kwai-an-ti-kwok-ets,  numbering  forty-seven  pel"- 
sons.  The  U-in-ka-rets  dwell  among  the  mountains  of  that 
name  in  northern  Arizona,  and  number  about  sixty.  The 
Sheav-wits  inhabit  the  plateau  of  that  name  in  northern  Ari- 
zona, and  number  about  180.  These  three  tribes  are  probiibly 
all  -P'-ulea.  The  Hualapaia  now  inhabit  in  a  wandering  way 
the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  region  of  Mojave  county  and 
the  western  edge  of  Yavapai,  and  are  said  to  number  only 
about  GOO,  living  by  hunting,  gathering  nuts,  roots,  and  berries, 
etc.  They  are  a  distinct  tribe  fromall  others  in  the  Territory  ; 
th^  are  small,  dark  and  ill-formed. 

The  Maricopas  (mentioned  early  in  this  chapter  on  the  au- 

tiprily  of  a  tradition  as  seceding  from  the  Yumaa,  and  then 

parsaed  by  them  and  the  Cocopahs  up  the  Gila)  on  their  ar- 

_«ypl  ftf.  Gila  Bend  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centor^',, 
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allied  tliemselves  with  the  Pimas,  who  parcelled  oat  to  them 
land  for  their  occupation  ou  condition  that  the  uew-comon 
Hhould  forever  reaouiice  their  warlike  and  hiuiliug  propeasitieH 
and  devote  thoniflelves  to  tillagu,  which  they  did.  They  wen; 
left  free  aa  to  lawa,  religion,  etc.  In  this  laannev  the  two  irilxja 
have  continued  together  for  a  hundred  and  twi^ntv-live  years; 
yet  although  many  of  them  have  hitermarried,  and  tlieir  vil- 
higea  are  iK'Vt'r  more  tlimi  two  milts  apart,  aiid  in  smne  cases 
not  luuro  than  fijiir  Liunlied  yarJri,  it  in   LliffiouU   Sov   Lhcm  to 


oonveree  with  each  other  nnlces  through  an  interpreter.  Thar 
hiwa,  religion,  manners,  ceremonies  and  language  remain  quite 
as  distinct  as  ou  the  day  tiiey  sought  the  Pima  alliance,  tu  the 
terms  of  which  hoth  have  strictly  adlierod ;  as  was  foroibt]'' 
shown  when  the  Yumas,  in  1857,  concluded  to  revive  the  old 
feud  by  attacking;  tlie  Maricopa^,  in  consequence  of  whiuli  iiui 
attacking  party  was  almost  annihilated  b^  the  Fimaa  coming 
to  the  defence  of  their  allies.  The  Manoopas  now  number 
about  400. 
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The  Pimas  have  traditions  thnt  many  centuries  ago  their 
forefatbtirs  weru  driven  from  their  native  land,  and  sought  an 
asylum  to  tho  northward,  passing  through  Sonora  aud  settling 
in  their  present  locations.  They  number,  with  tho  Maricopas, 
4^16.  When  first  found  by  the  Spaniards,  thrco  ccnturieo 
ago,  they  resided  in  settled  villages,  which  thoy  still  occupy, 
caltivated  the  soil,  and  knew  how  to  weave  cotton  and  other 
fabrics.  Their  coarse  hair  grows  to  a  groat  length  and  thick- 
nera.  Their  dwellings  are  generally  dome-sliaped  huts,  five  to 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  based 
on  stakes,  cross-poles  wattled  with  willows,  reeds  or  straw, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  mud.  Outside  is  an  open  shed, 
where  they  prepare  tlieir  food.  Adobes  are  seen  ocoasionaUy. 
In  snmtncr  they  build  light  sbede  of  twigs  in  their  corn-fields. 
Their  land  is  held  in  common,  but  each  family  cultivates  its 
designated  portion  and  has  a  granary.  The  reservation  oom- 
mences  near  Maricopa  Wells,  on  the  overland  st:^a  road, 
extending  about  twenty-five  miles  on  the  Gil^  towards  Flor- 
ence, by  four  miles  in  width,  and  comprising  64,000  acres  in 
area,  of  which  6,000  to  9,000  are  tillable.  They  are  mostly  on 
the  reserve,  but  about  20O  families  live  on  the  Blackwator 
lands,  adjacent,  where  they  find  good  land  and  more  water; 
others  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  river,  obtaining  water  for 
irrigating  purposes  from  the  spare  water  of  the  settlers' 
ditches,  m  return  helping  to  keej)  the  same  in  repair.  About 
150  miles  of  irrigating  canals  and  ditches  supply  the  reserva- 
tion. They  cultivate  7,300  acres  of  land,  and  raise  wheat, 
barley,  sorghum,  beans,  corn  and  melons,  also  gathering  the 
mcsquite  bean.  They  use  in  general  wooden  plows,  (more  per- 
haps from  necessity  than  choice)  attached  to  the  horns  of 
oxen,  in  the  old  Mexican  style;  but  have  lately  obtained  a  few 
light  iron  ploughs  and  American  wagons.  Notwithstanding 
such  drawbacks  they  have,  since  the  American  ocou))ation  ol 
the  Territory,  raised  considerable  surplus  grain,  from  which 
the  military  in  southern  Arizona,  as  well  as  the  mail  stage 
company  and  others  have  been  largely  supplied.  In  1876  thoy 
sold  nearly  two  million  pounds  of  wheat  at  three  cents  per 
pounds.  Thoy  prepare  and  sort  their  wheat  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  sell  none  that  is  not  first-class.  Their  land  for  more 
than  three  centuries  has  produced  large  grain  crops,  with- 
out manure  or  renewal  of  any  kind,  yet  seems  not  to  (limiaish 
in  productiveness.  They  own  about  1,800  horses  .and  800  cat- 
tle. They  have  always  proved  themselves  good  waiTiors,  and 
bATG  been  uniformly  succajsf  ul  in   resisting  the  incursions  of 
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the  Apaches.  In  the  "dark  days"  of  Arizona  th«ir  ._ 
with  those  of  the  Papagoes,  often  afforded  the  chief  proteolion 
Ameriuana  had  in  the  Bonthern  portion  of  the  Territory.  But 
for  llio  Pimas  and  Maricopas  there  would  have  been  for  years 
no  security  for  ordinary  travel  hetween  Fort  Yuiua  and  Too- 
son.  Their  school  ia  attended  for  nine  montlia  of  the  year  by 
forty-four  boys  and  twenty-two  girls.  Twenty-five  Pimaa  ana 
Maricopas  can  read  and  write.  They  are  adverse  to  war,  not 
because  of  incapacity,  but  from  an  attachment  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits.  The  chastity  of  the  Pima  women  used  to  be  proverbi^ 
Twelve  years  ago  jirostitutioa  waa  rare,  and  the  loose  women 
tolerated  were  almost  wholly  restricted  to  their  own  tribe.  At 
that  time  tlie  Pimaa  hid  but  little  intercourse  with  white  men; 
but  since  then  the  evils  of  prostitution  and  the  liquor  traffic 
lii>e  greatly  increased,  and  rnal  each  other  in  their  demoi^ 
UUi"  effects 


The  Papagoes  have  been  partially  civilized  for  centuries,  and 
have  never  been  much  interfered  with  by  the  Spaniards,  They 
number  6,000,  and  occupy  800  houses,  They  are  widely  scat- 
tered, being  more  pastoral  than  agricultural,  and  own  2,500 
cattle,  45,000  horses,  and  300  mules ;  yet  they  raised,  in  1876, 
140,000  pounds  of  wheat,  and  28,000  pounds  of  com.  Th^ 
reserve  contains  70,400  acres,  of  which  27,000  are  tillable.  It 
is  a  good  one,  but  much  infringed  npoa  by  Mexicans  aa  to 
land,  timber  and  water.  Three-fourths  of  their  subsistence  is 
derived  from  civilized  pursuits,  and  the  remainder  from  hunt- 
ing, etc.    Unlike  the  Pimas,  they  cut  their  hair  and  wear  hirts, 
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many  of  them  adopting  the  habits  and  dress  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  evila  of  intemperance  and  immorality  are  scarcely  found 
among  them.  The  day  school  is  maintained  six  months  in  the 
year,  and  is  attended  by  44  boys  and  51)  girls.  Their  agency 
was  discontinued  in  March,  ]87t),  and  the  Fapagoes  placed  in 
charge  of  the  agent  for  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas.  They  for- 
merly lived  in  the  Papagueria  country,  and  were  of  the  same 
tribe  as  the  Pimas,  but  became  converts  to  Catholicism  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  still  remain  with 
that  church.  Their  name  signifies  "baptized."  They  and  the 
Moqui  are  the  best  Indians  in  the  Territory. 


The  so-called  Painted  Rocks,  of  which  a  general  view  was 
given  in  Chapter  VI,  page  176,  are  situated  about  half  w.ay  be- 
tween the  once  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Colorado  river  and  the 
village  Indians  of  the  Gila,  and  to  tlie  south  of  that  river.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  inferred  from  scanty  and  indefinite  traditions, 
coupled  with  their  situation,  they  wore  probably  intended  1o 
commemorate  some  battle  or  other  important  event  pertaining 
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to  inter-tribal  relations.  Tlie  characters  do  not  all  resemble 
those  of  the  Aztecs  or  Toltecs,  and  are  as  yet  utterly  undeci- 
phered.  They  are  not  painted,  but  engraved  with  some  coarse 
mstrument,  by  which  the  black  and  rather  soft  thin  coating 
was  scraped  off.  The  stones  on  which  the  inscriptions  are 
made  are  hard  granite  boulders,  of  entirely  different  character 
from  the  i)artially  deconij)oscd  granite  of  which  the  small  peak 
upon  which  they  rest  is  constituted.  Nor  are  the  adjacent 
mountain  ranges  com])osed  of  any  similar  material.  They 
have  consequently  been  brought  from  very  great  distances  by 
the  energetic  action  of  water  in  some  form.  This  coating  ap- 
pears to  be  oxyd  of  manganese,  similar  to  that  on  the  rocks 
from  the  spring  at  Mineral  l^ark,  and  those  on  the  Mojavc  des- 
ert heretofore  mentioned ;  but  possesses  peculiar  magnetic  prop- 
erties which  should  be  the  subject  of  critical  scientific  investi- 
gation. A  magnetic  compass  placed  on  the  top  of  one  of  these 
boulders  about  vertically  over  its  center  of  gravity  is  undis- 
turbed in  its  polarity,  which  is,  however,  almost  reversed  by 
being  placed  near  any  of  the  ends.  The  cut  herewith  exhibits 
these  hieroglyphics  in  some  detail.  Those  on  the  lower  left 
hand  corner  belong  to  the  ancient  house-building  people,  and 
were  found  in  ruins  in  the  valley  of  the  Francisco  river. 

On  the  White  IMountain  Reservation  are  4,150  A])aclies  of 
various  tribes,  viz:  1,51*2  Coyoteros,  1,051  Finals  and  Arivai- 
pas,  029  Tontos,  207  Chiricalmans,  352  Apaclic-Yumas,  and  018 
Apache-^Iojaves  ;  tlie  two  last-named  are  a  mixture  of  Apaches 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  river.  The  Apaches  until 
1872  were  continuously  hostile.  After  General  Crook  had,  by 
a  succession  of  vigorous  campaigns,  imi)ressed  them  as  to  his 
military  abilities  and  resources.  General  Howard  in  the  summer 
of  that  year  visited  Arizona  as  special  commissioner,  met 
Cochise,  accompanied  only  by  3Ir.  JetTerds,  and  an  agreement 
Avas  concluded,  in  pursuance  of  which  Cochise  ceased  hostili- 
ties and  used  his  iniluence  with  other  Apaches  to  such  effect 
that  in  October  and  November  over  a  thousand  A])aclies  had 
gathered  in  the  Cliiricuahua  reserve  established  by  General 
Howard  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Territory.  JefferJs 
was  a])pointed  agent  at  General  Howard's  request.  On  Juno 
8th,  l87d,  Cochise  died  on  the  reservation.  In  the  spring  of  1870, 
some  men  were  killed  bv  Pionsenav,  and  others  at  a  station, 
the  matter  originating  in  sales  of  whisky  to  the  Indians.  Taz:i, 
the  son  of  Cochise,  soon  afterwards  shot  Pionsenay  in  the 
shoulder,  and  the  youngest  son  of  Cochise  at  the  same  time 
iJlcd  Skinya,  the  chief  of  the  hostile  ])arty.     Tazu  was  then, 
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and  is  now,  chief  of  the  Chiricahuas,  and  has  been  unswerving 
in  his  fidelity  to  the  government.  The  result  of  the  affair  at 
the  station,  in  connection  with  the  proximity  of  the  reservation 
to  Sonora,  which  had  a  tendency  to  cause  international  difficul- 
ties, occasioned  the  agency  to  be  broken  up,  and  such  of  the 
Indians  as  could  be  got  there  were  removed  to  the  White 
Mountain  Reservation,  very  unwillingly. 

The  agency  at  Camp  Apache  was  established  in  the  summer 
of  1872,  and  in  June,  1873,  1,675  Indians  were  there  located, 
who  had  planted  283  acres  of  corn,  and  felt  much  encouraged 
by  their  success.  Next  year  they  raised  300,000  pounds  of 
corn,  and  5,000  pounds  of  beans  ;  they  also  cut  and  delivered 
750  tons  of  hay  to  the  post.  In  that  spring  thirty-seven  of 
them  made  five  miles  of  ditching,  carrying  enough  water  for 
300  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of  $1,G50,  at  fifty  cents  per  day  for 
their  labor,  which  by  contract  would  have  cost  at  least  $3,000. 
In  July,  1875,  this  agency  was  broken  up,  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  Indians  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Carlos.  The 
agency  at  Camp  Verde  was  also  broken  up,  and  the  Indians 
thereon  removed  to  the  White  Mountain  Reservation,  which  is 
of  ample  area  and  productiveness,  containing  2,528,000  acres, 
most  of  which  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  useless  to  the  In- 
dians, though  well  adapted  to  white  settlement.  In  1876,  the 
Indians  on  this  reservation  had  under  cultivation  549  acres  of 
land  ;  they  had  cut  350  tons  of  hay,  had  raised  10,000  pounds 
of  wheat,  200,000  pounds  of  corn,  28,000  pounds  of  barley, 
13,000  pounds  of  beans,  besides  pumpkins,  squashes,  etc.  They 
had  5,000  sheep,  537  horses,  and  some  other  stock.  Their 
births  in  1876  were  eighty-six,  against  twenty-one  deaths ;  3,237 
of  them,  however,  had  been  under  medical  treatment  that  year. 
These  statistics  prove  both  their  capacity  for  self-support  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  wants  of  man. 
The  Coyoteros  agency  is  thirty  miles  from  Camp  Thomas ;  and 
half  way  between  them  is  the  White  mountain  sub-agency,  from 
which  Mr.  Ezra  Iloag  dispenses  supplies  to  about  1,500  Indians, 
which  he  draws  from  the  main  agency  at  San  Carlos. 

The  Navajo  Reservation,  by  treaty  of  June  1st,  1868,  is 
located  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Arizona  and  adjacent  por- 
tion of  New  Mexico ;  it  comprises  an  area  of  5,200  square 
miles,  or  3,328,000  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  pastoral  land, 
but  little  adapted  for  cereals  or  vegetables.  An  addition  of 
six  miles  in  width  at  the  south  end  would  greatly  increase  the 
cultivatable  portion.  On  tliis  strip  they  have  for  several  years 
raised  corn  and  wheat.    Although  of  the  main  branch,  ol  -^Jas^ 
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Apacho  people,  they  differ  in  their  tribal  organization,  in  the 
manufacture  of  superb  blankets,  and  their  agricultural  and 
pastoral  habits.  Their  stock  consists  of  about  15,000  horses, 
200  mules,  and  l,OoO  cattle.  They  raise  annually  about  3,000,- 
000  pounds  of  corn,  and  succeed  well  with  pumpkins  and 
melons.  Peaches  of  good  size  and  flavor  are  raised  by  them 
in  the  Canon  <le  Chelly.  Their  blankets  are  a  perfect  protec- 
tion against  rain,  wonderfully  warm,  and  sometimes  command 
as  high  as  $125  each.  These,  with  sashes,  leggings,  etc.,  they 
sell  to  the  amount  of  §20,000  annually.  The  wool  for  white 
yarn  they  obtain  from  their  own  sheep,  estimated  to  number 
400,000  ;  y  td  in  addition  to  the  wool  used  in  the  manufactaro 
of  blankets,  they  sold  200,000  pounds  in  1 876.  The  men  are 
as  expert  with  the  needle  as  the  women,  and  have  often  been 
seen,  on  getting  the  goods  from  the  agent,  to  make  their  own 
shirts  and  i)ants,  and  to  appear  in  less  than  half  a  day  with  an 
entire  new  suit.  They  number  5,852  males,  and  6,106  females. 
Of  the  whole  number,  3,500  are  of  mixed  blood. 

The  Moqui  occupy  seven  villages,  or  "  pueblos,"  east  of  the 
Colorado-Chiquito  and  Painted  Desert,  on  table-lands  two  to 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  accessible  only  by  steep  paths  and  steps,  easily  defended. 
One  of  these  plateaux  is  six  miles  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  on  it  are  four  of  their  villages.  The  other  three 
small  pLiteiuix  have  each  a  village.  The  houses  are  of  stone, 
laid  in  mud  mortar,  two  stories  in  hciglit.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  village  of  Oraybe  are  of  distinct  origin  and  language  from 
those  of  the  other  villages.  They  cultivate  about  tliree  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  corn  being  the  chief  product.  The  Moqui 
peaches  are  of  a  su])eri()r  quality,  and  constitute  when  dried 
an  article  of  coninierce  between  them  and  other  tribes ;  they 
also  raise  apricots.  They  are  very  fond  of  potatoes,  onions, 
turnips,  etc.  They  draw  no  government  rations.  The  lands 
in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  their  villai]res  havinsc  become 
almost  worn  out  by  long  cultivation,  about  thirty  families 
were,  in  the  s])ring  of  1S7G,  induced  by  the  agent  to  plant 
crops  in  a  fertile  valley  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  with  very 
encouraging  results.  As  there  is  no  legal  reservation,  they  are 
liable  at  anytime  to  be  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  by  encroach- 
ments both  of  other  Indians  and  whites.  They  must  have 
some  legal  rights  in  this  matter,  as  Judge  Slough,  of  Xew 
Mexico,  decided  that  the  status  of  the  Pueblos — a  similar  class 
in  that  Territory — was  that  of  citizens.  The  Moqui  are  of 
small  stature^  the  men  avera<^ing  about  five  feet  in  height,  and 
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the  womeTi  four  feet.  Their  features  are  alrongly  marked  and 
homely,  with  an  expreBsion  generally  bright  and  good-natured. 
The  figure  of  the  women  is  rotund,  but  their  carriage  graceful ; 
thefaoe  full;  pretty, intelligent  features,  and  good  teeth.  The 
s,u;ent  in  1675  reports  that  "  polygamy  is  not  tolerated  amone 
them;    they  are  true  to  their  marriage  relations;  venereal 


that  violates  tlio 
established  code  of  moriils  is  ostracised.  This  is  considered 
enfficient  punishment  for  any  crime."  A  manual-labor  and 
boarding  school  has  been  established  among  them,  with  far 
more  success  in  its  results,  aa  inferred  from  the  agent's  report, 
than  similar  efforts  on  the  Pacific  Coast  generally  exhibit. 

Colonel  Hodge,  in  his  recent  work  on  Arizona,  states  that 
"  the  word  Moqui  means  death,  and  was  applied  to  them  by 
other  tribes  at  a  time  long  since,  when  the  small  pox  killed  off 
lai^  numhera  of  the  tribe.    Their  original  name  was  Ha-ne-ka." 

Exclusive  of  the  Navajoes,  (who  number  abont  9,000,  half  of 
tiieir  reservation  being  in  New  Mexico)  the  Indian  population 
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of  Arizona  is  a  little  over  20,000.  The  legal  reseiratioiiB  in 
Arizona  aggregate  7,323,400  acres^  or  11,443  square  mileg,  ez- 
claaive  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  Moqnis  and  bj  the  Tndianfl 
on  the  Colorado  river  not  on  reservations.  Inasmnch,  how- 
ever, as  the  Indians  have  all  been  removed  from  the  Chiricahna 
Reservation  of  2,736,000  acres,  it  will  probably  soon  be  open 
for  settlement,  redacing  the  area  to  4,587,400  acres,  or  7,168 
square  miles. 

So  far  as  the  Indian  question  relates  to  white  settlement,  it 
may  l>e  regarded  as  virtually  withdrawn,  outside  of  the  reser- 
vations, or  of  other  lands  in  actual  cultivation  by  them.  The^ 
have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  ability  to  renew  hostib- 
ties ;  and  residents  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  any  infringements  upon  the  Indian  lands,  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  which  they  would  be  protected,  if  necessary,  by  the 
military  power,  as  well  as  by  the  public  sentiment  of  llie  Terri- 
tory. 
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It  baa  been  Been  by  the  careful  stutementB  heretofore  pre- 
sented tbat  but  a  small  portioD  of  our  new  territory  equals 
Arizona  in  natural  resources,  when  it  is  considered  that  to  al- 
most unsurpassed  mineral  wealth  are  added  its  agrloultural  and 
pastoral  facilities,  abundance  (in  some  portions)  of  large  tim- 
ber, and  a  widely  varied  bat  generally  healthy  climate.  Like 
mxay  other  good  things,  however,  Arizona  is  still  difficult  to 
reach.  The  enterprise  that  conquered  the  heights  and  snows 
of  the  s«ni-arctic  Sierras,  has  not  been  beaten  by  the  depths 
and  drought  of  the  Hnper-tropieal  Colorado  Desert.  Turning 
from  the  poetry  to  the  prose  of  this  subject,  the  i-eader  will 
find  the  fares,  etc.,  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
Colorado  river,  fully  set  forth  in  the  Appendix. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  by  steamship,  the  route  is  via  the 
port  of  Santa  Monica,  $14  cabin  and  19  steerage ;  thence  to 
Lob  Angeles  by  railroad  for  $1,  and  from  Los  Angeles  to  Yuma, 
(23  by  railroad,  or  to  Dos  Palmas  $13.  The  cost  from  San 
Franeieoo  by  this  route  will  therefore  be  $38  to  Yuma  and  $28 
to  Doa  Palmas.  From  Colton  to  Yuma  is  $20,  and  to  Dob 
Palmas  $10.  Ehrenberg  ia  on  the  route  to  Pi-escott,  Wieken- 
burg,  and  the  county  of  Tavapai  generally;  but  passengers  for 
Mojave  county  go  higher  up  the  river,  to  Aubrey  or  Hardy- 
^■ille.  Those  disposed  to  take  a  longer  time  at  less  expense 
can  go  by  freight  teams  from  Dob  Palmas  to  Ehrenberg,  and 
thence  to  the  extensive  country  of  which  that  point  is  the  dis- 
tribating  center.  The  Southern  Paci£o  Mail  Stage  line,  of 
which  Kerens  &  Mitchell  are  proprietors,  claims  to  be  the  long- 
est stage  line  in  the  TTnlted  States,  extending  from  Yuma  to 
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McBilla,  N.  M.,  thcTO  connecting  with  another  stage  line  for 
Austin  and  other  places  in  Texas.  The  company  own  650 
horses  and  37  coaches  and  stages,  employing  47  arivers  and 
104  stock-tenders.  The  fares  on  these  lines  will  be  found  in 
tlie  advertising  pages  of  this  volume.  The  remaining  stage 
and  other  connections  in  the  Territory  will  be  found  set  forth 
in  the  Appendix. 

For  travel  by  wagon  or  horse,  there  are  northern  routes  from 
Nevada  and  eastern  California  crossing  the  Colorado  at  Stone's 
Ferry,  thence  eighty  miles  to  Mineral  Jrark,  forty  of  which  are 
dirough  the  dreaded  Death  Valley,  Dctrital  Valley  or  Forty- 
milo  Desert,  (as  it  is  variously  denominated)  on  which  there  is 
no  water.  From  Mineral  Park  to  Prescott  the  roads  are  easyi 
The  Utah  Southern  Railroad  has  now  reached  about  100  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake,  and  is  less  than  500  miles  from  Prescott, 
to  which  place  there  are  two  or  three  wagon  roads.  From 
southern  California  there  is  a  road  by  way  of  the  Cajon  pass, 
about  twelve  miles  from  San  Bernardino,  with  stations  for 
about  100  miles  at  frequent  intervals,  at  which  travellers  are 
accommodated  at  reasonable  rates.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  through  this  Mojave  desert  to  Hardy ville,  nearly  300 
miles  from  San  Bernardino,  the  only  difficulty  is  want  of  water, 
which  at  one  place  appears  to  be  absent  for  thirty-three  miles. 
Approacliing  Arizona  from  the  east,  there  arc  good  roads  with 
requisite  facilities  from  the  i)rcscnt  terminus  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  railroad,  from  Santa  F6,  Albuquerque,  Fort  Win- 
gate,  etc.,  to  Sunset  Crossing,  on  the  Colorado-Chiquito,  and 
thence  to  Prescott ;  and  on  the  south  by  Mesilla,  New  Mexico, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  whence  there  is  a  stage  route  to  Tucson, 
350  miles  distant. 

With  the  subject  of  wagon  routes  is  naturally  connected  that 
of  freight.  The  routes  of  supply  for  Arizona,  present  and 
prospective,  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  principal  ones  are  four  in  number,  viz :  1.  That  from 
San  Francisco,  or  from  New  York  and  the  oast  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  steamer  and  railroad,  to  Fort  Yuma  and  Dos  Palmas. 
At  Dos  Palmas,  G31  miles  from  San  Francisco,  freight  destined 
for  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  is  sometimes  transferred 
from  the  railroad  to  wagons,  but  is  mainly  shipped  via  Yuma, 
and  thence  by  river  steamers  to  Ehrenbcrg,  Aubrey  and  Har- 
dy ville.  2.  To  Denver,  via  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  thence  by 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  to  its  southern  terminus, 
near  the  line  between  New  Mexico  and  Colorado ;  or  by  the 
^tchison,   Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  from  Atchison  to  Pueblo, 
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on  the  Dj  &  R.  G.  R.  R.,  and  thence  to  the  same  terminus. 
8.  By  steamboat  and  railroad,  via  Anstin,  Texas,  thence  by 
wagons.  4.  By  rail,  via  Salt  Lake  city,  and  the  terminus  of 
the  Utah  Southern  Railroad.  The  first  and  second  routes  are 
in  actual  use ;  the  third  can  be  at  any  time  made  available ; 
the  fourth  requires  some  expenditures  on  wagon  roads,  pend- 
ing the  slow  but  continuous  advance  of  tlie  railroad.  Accord- 
ing to  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  reports,  "  it  appears  that  the 
shortest  possible  distance  in  an  air-line  from  Beaver  to  Pres- 
cott  is  265  miles;  that  via  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin  river, 
Sacramento  Valley,  Beale's  Springs,  etc.,  (entirely  a  wagon- 
road)  the  distance  is  429.98  miles.  From  the  same  point  to 
Prescott,  via  the  head  of  the  Sevier,  the  mouth  of  Paria  creek, 
Little  Colorado  river,  etc.,  (wagon  road,  except  for  short  dis- 
tance in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Little  Colorado)  the  dis- 
tance is  446.04  miles.  By  way  of  Saint  George,  Utah,  the 
Grand  Wash,  Colprado  crossing  of  the  Expedition  of  1871, 
(wagon  road  to  the  Colorado  river  and  from  Truxton  Springs) 
tho  distance  is  391.39  miles,  which  is  shortened  by  a  conjectu- 
I'al  road  via  the  edges  of  the  Colorado  plateau  and  Pahroach 
Springs  by  seventeen  miles.  By  ascending  the  Little  Colorado 
from  a  point  at  which  it  is  reached  by  the  Mormon  wagon- 
road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Paria,  to  Sunset  Crossing,  where 
the  regularly  traveled  road  westward  across  the  San  Francisco 
plateau  leaves  that  stream,  it  becomes  practicable  by  well 
equipped  parties,  carrying  forage,  to  be  obtained  while  going 
from  the  north  to  the  south  from  the  lower  Mormon  settle- 
ments, and  from  Prescott  outward  to  the  north.  Water  is 
obtained  at  practicable,  if  not  always  convenient  intervals. 
Grass  is  plentiful  all  along  the  plateau  westward  from  the  Lit- 
tle Colorado.  The  Moqui  Indians,  in  their  trading  expeditions 
to  Prescott,  follow  a  trail  from  the  Little  Colorado  at  the 
above  point,  which  leads  via  Crater  lake,  and  it  is  stated  that 
water  exists  somewhere  on  that  trail  between  Crater  lake  and 
the  Little  Colorado.  It  is  estimated  that  the  distance  from 
Salt  Lake  city  to  Prescott,  via  the  Utah  Southern  Railroad,  to 
such  point  as  it  is  soon  likely  to  reach  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sevier,  thence  via  Panquitch,  mouth  of  the  Paria,  Little  Col- 
orado, Crater  lake,  etc.,  could  be  reduced  to  648  miles,  while 
via  Beaver  and  mouth  of  the  Virgin  it  would  be  647.56 
miles."  This  gives  548  miles  of  wagon  transportation  at  this 
writing.  No  goods  for  Arizona  are  known  to  be  freighted 
over  that  road  at  present,  excej^t  perhaps  small  amounts  for 
the  settlements  on  the  Colorado-Chiquito ;  but  as  the  railroad 
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advances,  this  route  will  prove  to  be  s  formidable  oampetitor. 
It  is  probable  that  even  now  goods  could  be  laid  down  in  Pre»- 
oott,  from  Salt  Lake  city,  at  ten  cents,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific  coasts  at  twelve  to  fourteen  cents  per  pound.  The 
road  is  being  pushed  forward  to  St.  G«orge,  near  the  Arizona 
line,  less  than  ^00  miles  from  Prescott,  and  only  2,800  miles 
from  New  York. 

In  reference  to  mail  communication,  the  principal  routes  have 
been  tri-weekly,  but  from  July  1st,  1878,  they  will  be  daily,  or 
six  times  a  wctk,  from  Yuma  to  Tucson,  and  from  Prescott  to 
Dos  Palraas,  the  latter  ronte  being  oia  Wickenburg  and  Ebren- 
berg.  From  Prescott  to  Santa  Fe,  via  Verde,  Sunset  Crosaing 
aad  Fort  Wingate,  the  mail  will  be  tri-weekly ;  also  from 
Wickenburg  by  Phsnix,  East  Phffinis  and  Hayden's  Ferry  to 
Florence.  The  semi-weekly  routes  will  be  from  Prescolt,  via 
Williamson's  Valley,  Mount  Hope,  Uackberry,  Mineral  Park 
and  Hardyville,  to  Mojave  City,  190  miles  ;  from  Ehrenberg,  by 
Parker,  Aubrey,  McCracken  Mine,  Signal,  Whitney,  Froe's 
Wash  and  Cerbat,  toMineral  Park ;  from  Wickenburg,  by  Wal- 
nut Grove,  Bradshaw  and  Alexandra,  to  Presoott ;  from  Hay- 
den's Ferry  to  McDowell ;  and  from  Florence  to  Globe.  The 
weekly  routes  will  be  from  Mineral  Park  to  St.  Thomas,  Neva> 
da;  from  Tucson  via  Ostrich  Mine  to  Sassabi  Flat,  seventy-five 
miles;  from  Tucson  via  Tubac  to  Monument,  soventy-two  miles; 
from  Tnbac  via  Crittenden  to  Graterville  ;  from  Tres  Alamos 
by  CampsGrant,  Goodwin,  Thomas  and  Safiord, to  Clifton;  and 
from  Clifton  to  Silver  City,  New  Mexico. 

The  distance  from  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  (towards  which  thfi 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  is  being  pushed)  ia  460  milee. 
Freight  is  being  delivered  from  the  present  terminus  to  Pres- 
cott for  five  cents  per  pound  by  oxen  or  eight  cents  by  mules, 
with  a  prospect  of  material  reduction  in  case  of  large  businem. 
The  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  on  the  Mogolloa 
mountain  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  would,  it  it 
claimed,  make  it  an  excellent  road  for  the  whole  distance  to 
Fort  Wingate,  and  that  the  market  for  wool  would  be  better 
in  the  eastern  cities  than  in  San  Francisco.  Rates  of  freigbt 
from  New  York  city  to  Fort  Garland  are  now  $4.27,  (3.63, 
$2.99  and  12.31  per  hundred  pounds  for  first  to  fourth  class 
goods,  respectively;  from  Chicago,  $3.52,  $2.93,  t2.39  and  11,86; 
from  St.  Louis,  $3.32,  $2.73,  $2.29  and  $1.81 ;  from  Kansas  CRy 
or  Leavenworth,  $1.50  and  $1.25,  From  Denver  to  El  Moro  i» 
GO  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  $72  for  a  car  load  of  16,0WI 
pounds.     Ore  from  El  Moro  to  Kansas  city  is  $6  per  ton;  cap  - 
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^  per,  pig  and  bar,  irom  Kansas  cHy  to  Baltimore,  80  cents  per 

■  hundred  pounds.  EI  Moro  is  on  tlie  east  fork  of  the  Denver  A> 
t  Rio  tirande  linilroad,  and  Fort  Garland  on  the  west  fork;  the 
'  latter  being  nearer  to  Prescott  and  divided  from  the  former  by 
;    the  Bierra  Madre  range.     The  rates  fiom  and  to  Fort  Garland 

are  probably  five  per  cent,  htgher  tbaa  to  El  Moro,  which  is 
j  equally  available  for  the  soutliern  part  o£  the  Territory  with 
I  Fort  Garland.  The  latter  is  in  the  San  Lois  valley,  or  park, 
'   9,339  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seven  miles  from  the  military  post 

■  of  that  name.     It  is  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  but  very  near  Iho 

,.  lineof  New  Mexico.    From  these  stations  to  Mesilla,  N".  M,,  is  ' 

'    about  350  miles,  with  no  obstructions  of  any  kind.     From  Me-  j 

I    ailla  to  Tucson  ia  276  miles,  over  a  road  well  provided  with  i 

frass,  wood,  and  water,  having  running  streams  at  no  great 
istance  apart.      From  Mesilla  to  the   Rio  Miembres  is  71 
I    miles;  thence  to  Yalle  del  Saux,  72  miles;  from  there  to  San 
Pedro  river,  SO  miles ;  and  thence  to  Tucson,  53  milea — being 
'    a  total  of  626  miles  from  Tucson  to  the  present  terminus.     By 

■  using  ox-teams  and  not  feeding  grain,  the  expenses  of  freights 
ing  by  wagons  is  said  to  be  reduced  one-half  ;  and  three.quar' 
tera  of  a  cent  per  pound  per  hundred  miles  is  alleged  to  be  re- 
monerativc,  when  there  is  freight  both  ways,  in  a  country  where 
grass  and  water  are  so  abundant  as  on  this  route.  If  these  esti- 
mates are  correct,  five  cents  per  pound  would  pay  the  expense 
of  freight  from  £1  Moro  to  Tucson,  wbioh,  added  to  the  r^l- 
road  freights  as  above  stated,  would  give  7^  to  9^  cents  per 
pound  as  the  cost  from  New  York  to  Tucson,  exclusive  of 
^taiall  inoidental  charges. 

For  BOuLhei-n  Arizona  there  is  still  another  rente  available 

,    from  the  cast.    The  Mesilla  (N.  M.)  Independent  states  that 

.    first-class  freight  can  be   shipped  from  New  York  to  Anstin, 

'    Texas,  in  nine  days  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  less  for  special 

,    rates.   From  Anstin  to  Mesilla,  less  than  six  hundred  miles  and 

I    time  less  than  thirty  days,  freight  is  estimated  at  four  and  a 

'    half  cents  by  oxen.     At  one  cent  per  100  pounds,  three  cents 

more  would  bring  it  to  Tucson,  being  eight  and  a  half  cents 

\    itODX  New  York  to  Tucson,  exclusive  of  half  a  cent  for  com- 

1    missions,  etc.     The   Southern   Pacific   Railroad   is,  however,  i 

bidding  well  for  this  business.     The  rates  from  New  York  to 

San  Francisco  by  railroad  range  from  81.25  to  $6  currency  per 

100  pounds.    From  San  Francisco  to  Ehrenberg,  |3  coin  i>er 

100  poundsgeneralmerchandise,|2.S0  for  grain  per  100  pounds, 

pr  $1.75  by  the  car  load.    From  San  Francisco  to  Yuma  $1.60 

I  (p.i^if^  ^^  pounds ;  groin  $24  per  too.     From  Los  Angelea 
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to  Yuma,  general  merchandise,  $1.76  per  100  poands;  srain 
$17.50  per  ton.     From  San  Pedro  or  Santa  Monica  to  Yuma, 
$1.82  per  100  pounds  for  merchandise.     From  Yuma  to  Ehren- 
berg  $20  per  ton  by  weight  or  measurement.     From  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Santa  Monica  or  San  Pedro,  the  freight  by  steamer  has 
been,  by  measurement,  $5  per  ton  of  forty  cubic  feet.     By  this 
route  freight  from  New  York  to  Prescott  would  appear  to  be 
about  ten  cents  per  pound,  estimating  four  cents  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  three  cents  from  San  Francisco  to 
Ehrenberg,  and  three  cents  (188  miles)   from  Ehrenberg  to 
Prescott.     This  seems  to  be  from  two  to  four  cents  per  pound 
less  than  it  could  be  done  at  present  by  the  Utah  route,  and 
perhaps  a  fraction  lower  than  practicable  via  the  Denver  & 
Kio  Grande  Railroad.     From  San  Francisco  to  Tucson  the 
total  rate  would  probably  average  $7  for  general  merchandise, 
the  expenses  of  hauling  being  greater  west  than  east  of  Tucson, 
on  a  large  part  of  the  route.     There  are  few  people  who  have 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  freight  wagons,  with 
their  twelve  to  twenty  mules  attached  to  two  or  three  wagons, 
one  being  on  the  trail  of  the  other.    These  teams  are  capable 
of  carrying  from  12,000  to  18,000  pounds.     One  man  conducts 
the  whole  affair.     Riding  the  near  wheeler  mule,  he  manages 
the  eighteen  mules  with  one  line,  attached  to  the  near  leader; 
and  from  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  with  a  rope,  he   manipulates 
the  brakes,  and  thus  he  conducts  the  train.     The  freighters 
have  considerable  pride  about  kcci)ing  up  the  appearance  of 
their  stock.    Sometimes  every  mule  will  have  a  row  of  Russian 
bells  strung  up  over  his  collar,  and  they  travel  over  the  coim- 
try  to  the  music.     To  fully  realize  the  colossal  size  of  one  of 
these   "  land  ships,"  one  must  observe  an  ordinary  wagon  be- 
side it,  then  see  the  contrast. 

Many  persons  coming  from  colder  regions  to  southern  Cal- 
fornia,  Arizona,  etc.,  erroneously  suppose  that  warm  clothing 
or  coverings  will  no  longer  be  necessary  or  desirable.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  chapter  on  climate,  Arizona  is  very  much 
diversified  as  to  temperature  ;  and  even  in  its  warmer  portions 
the  difference  between  day  and  night  is  usually  so  great  that 
two  pairs  of  blankets  can  be  utilized  ior  a  large  portion  of  the 
year;  overcoats  are  often  desirable,  and  warm  imder-clothing 
IS  a  necessity.  All  kinds  of  clothing,  woolen  goods,  and  no- 
tions bear  high  prices  in  Arizona,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  for 
some  years.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  persons  coming 
to  the  Territory  to  reside  should  not  dispose  of  any  warm 
clothing  or  blankets  they  may  possess ;  as,  even  if  not  needed 
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in  the  particular  place  settled  upon,  such  changes  of  locality  of 
even  short  distances  as  business  exigencies  may  render  desira- 
ble, might  involve  a  very  great  change  in  temperature,  in  view 
of  the  peculiarly  diversified  conformation  of  the  surface. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Arizona  is  now  a  good  place 
for  the  laborer  without  some  capital.  The  cost  of  living, 
though  much  reduced,  is  still  great  as  compared  with  older  set- 
tlements. There  are  as  yet  few  organized  industries,  and  it  is 
expensive  to  get  there.  Experienced  and  skillful  mechanics  get 
good  wages  when  employed ;  but  their  chances  for  employ- 
ment much  depend  upon  their  being  on  hand  at  the  time  and 
place  where  their  services  are  needed.  A  man  who  is  not  only 
expert  at  his  special  trade,  but  is  generally  "  handy,"  and  has 
means  enough  to  keep  himself  for  a  few  months,  could  soon 
pay  his  way,  and  by  watching  oi)portunities  place  himself 
where  his  services  would  be  in  demand  at  a  good  price.  These 
uncertainties  being  understood,  and  making  liberal  allowances 
for  local  variations,  above  and  below,  the  following  rates  are 
now  approximate  for  American  labor  : 

Blacksmiths  $3  to  $4  per  day  and  board ;  wagon  makers,  $4 
to  $6  per  day,  without  board ;  masons  and  bricklayers,  |5  to 
$7  per  day  without  board ;  painters,  |5  per  day  and  board ; 
carpenters,  $4  to  $6  without  board ;  miners  $2.60  to  $3.50  with- 
out board,  and  in  general  $2  per  day  and  board.  The  follow- 
ing rates  arc  with  board,  viz :  herders,  $40  to  $50  per  month  ; 
farm  hands,  $30  to  $40  ;  cooks,  $40  to  $60  ;  teamsters,  $50  to 
$60  ;  stage  drivers,  $50 ;  hostlers  on  stage  lines,  $30  to  $40.  In 
the  south  white  laborers,  teamsters,  herders,  etc.,  are  but  little 
in  demand,  though  skilled  mechanics  sometimes  get  higher 
wages.  For  common  labor,  Mexicans  can  be  hired  at  less 
rates,  as  specified  in  the  description  of  Tucson.  Their  labor, 
however,  is  open  to  objection,  so  that  a  steady,  industrious, 
and  reliable  white  man  would  probably  secure  a  preference  at 
higher  compensation. 

In  population  and  wealth  Arizona  is  rapidly  advancing.  By 
the  census  of  187G,  the  population  of  the  various  counties  was 
as  follows,  viz  :  Yavapai,  13,738  ;  Pima,  8,117  ;  Maricopa, 
3,702  ;  Yuma,  2,212 ;  Pinal,  1,600  ;  Mojave,  822 ;  giving  a  total 
of  30,191,  besides  about  25,000  Indians.  The  increase,  how- 
ever, is  very  .rapid.  The  population  of  Yavapai  county  at  thfe 
present  time  is  not  less  than  15,000,  some  claiming  as  high  as 
20,000  ;  and  the  towns  alone  in  Mojave  county  now  contain 
over  600.  The  tameable  property  of  the  Territory  this  year 
amounts  to  $1,800,000,  an  increase  of  $400,000  in  one  year. 
Assuming  the  population  to  have  incTeaft^QL  m  ^o\>X*  ^^  ^^sss^^ 
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ratio,  it  would  now  be  over  38,000.  Yavapai  county  this  year 
pays  $G0,000  for  taxes ;  Prescott  pays  87,000,  besides  licenses ; 
I^ima  county  pays  t;20,000  for  taxes.  In  Yavapai  county  there 
arc  estimated  to  be  200,000  sheep,  20,000  cattle  and  4,000 
horses  and  mules. 

After  long  and  energetic  labor  on  the  part  of  Governor  Saf- 
ford  and  others,  a  good  common  school  system  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Arizona.  Of  2,955  children  in  the  Territory,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1876,  (1491  boys,  1464  girls)  1,167  have 
attended  school,  and  1,450  were  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  minors  though  large,  owing  to  the 
recent  introduction  of  efficient  measures  is  rapidly  decreasing, 
notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  attendant  on  new  and  sparsely 
settled  regions  in  this  respect.  A  tax  of  thirty-five  cents  for 
every  $100  of  taxable  property  in  eacli  county  is  levied  for 
school  purposes,  besides  a  general  one  of  fifteen  cents  per  $100 
collected  and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  following  table  (incomplete  as  to  Yavapai  county) 
LS  an  outline  of  the  school  statistics  of  Arizona : 


OOUNTTRS. 

No.  of 
schools. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

Average 
attend- 
ance. 

101 
D4] 

48 
(?);)0 

•  • 

Illiterate 

Total 

children, 

Gto21. 



1282 

51i) 

249 

213 

33 

•  •  • 

No.  of 
teachers 

Agg. 
pay  of 
teachers 

Pima 

Yuma  — 

Pinal 

Maricopa . 
Mojavo . . . 
Yavapai . . 

5 
3 
1 
3 

2 

•  • 

200 

120 

102 

GO 

(?)u; 

(?)5()0 

570 
279 
157 
104 
12 

•  • 

G 
3 
1 
3 

1 

•  • 

SGOOOO 

300  00 

140  00 

225  00 

87  50 

•  •      •  • 

Schools  among  the  Indians,  except  at  the  Moqui  villages, 
have  not  proved  very  successful,  perhaps  in  some  cases  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  a])propriation.  Governor  Safford  recom- 
mends that  a  few  children  should  be  selected  from  each  tribe, 
taken  to  some  convenient  locality  near  the  reservation  to  be 
instructed  to  read,  wiite  and  speak  our  language,  their  parents 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  them  at  stated  times,  they  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  people  at  vacations ;  and  on  attaining  sufli- 
cient  age,  to  become  teachers  of  their  own  people,  or  learn 
some  useful  industry;  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
appropriation  for  education.  The  ])resence  of  a  considerable 
Mexican  population  in  the  southern  half  of  Arizona  adds  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  which  prevail  in  material,  as  well  as  social 
affairs.  The  public  school  discussion  has  acquired  a  sharp 
character,  owing  to  the  church  infiuence  and  polity;  but  at  pres- 
ent the  debate  adds  vigor  to  educational  efforts,  and  creates  a 
healthy  rivalry  between  tlvo  ■pwWve.  ^t\v\  \X\^b  ^"jvxodvlal  schools. 


i.- 


™  *6t  many 


;  Bousee — a  mixbo  race. 
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N  -*6t  many  rcsjjects  ttie  McKicana  are  quite  primitive  in  thoir 
hnbits.  F<jr  iiiatanoe,  they  still  iiHO  as  a  plow  a  shiirpened 
Btick  of  wood  fastened  to  a  beam,  which  heiira  is  tied  to  the 
boms  of  tlio  cattle  by  meana  of  thonga  of  rawhide,  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  yoke.  No  iron  ever  enters  into  the  construction 
of  their  carts — -little  clumsy  vehicles,  nsually  drawn  by  the  pa- 
tient burro,  and  made  entirely  of  wood  and  rawliido,  the  wheels 
being  sections  of  a  stamp  of  a  tree.  The  snn-dried  brick  are 
literally  mado  without  straw.  All  grain  is  threshed  in  the 
field ;  nor  do  they  "  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com." 
Chairs  and  tables  are  not  common  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
poorer  Mexican  houaea.  The  floor  is  a  common  settee.  With 
them  fingers  were  made  before  forks,  and  continue  to  be  used 
m  natures  substilnte  therefor,  llioy  eat  largely  o!  tortiHaa — 
unleavened  bread ;  chill — red  peiijier  (  frijohs — or  boans,  and 
garlic.  The  tortillas  are  made  of  corn,  wliJeh  is  first  soaked  in 
a  weak  lye,  and  then  boiled  until  it  is  perfectly  soft,  when  it  is 
crushed  it  a  jsl 

tnetate,  consist  __  /^Jr^^ 

ing  of  two  fl  It  - 

fltonea,  as  eetu 
in  the   cn^rai 
j&g.    The  work    - 
is  in  all   cases 

donebyworaen  ^^^ 

The  other  method  of  grinding  is  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  i^B 
improved  Mexicin  mill  whose  revolutit)n>5  of  not  over  i  hcore 
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per  hour,  accomplished  by  the  untiring  patience  of  a  much 
abuBcd  hronkoy  or  hurro^  is  not  a  remarkable  piece  of  ma> 
chinery  as  a  product  of  300  years  of  cogitation.  After  the 
com  is  crushed  at  the  metate^  it  is  moulded  into  a  kind  of  pan- 
cake, and  baked  on  a  heated  iron  or  stone.  Meat  rarely  forms 
any  part  of  the  ordinary  Mexican  cuisine. 

The  adobe  houses  that  are  used  throughout  semi-tropical 
Arizona  are  not  comely  or  inviting  in  aspect ;  but  with  the  im- 
provements as  to  light,  ventilation,  etc.,  which  Americans  have 
already  introduced,  they  can  be  made  exceedingly  comfortable, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  character  of  buildings  best  adapted  to  the 
climate.  The  cost  of  adobes  is  about  $10  per  1,000,  and  with 
construction,  the  cost  will  be  about  $40  per  1,000. 

The  Mexicans  are  largely  mixed  with  Indians,  and  they  have 
the  broad,  flat,  red  face  of  the  Pimas  or  Papagoes  far  oftener 
than  the  dark,  sallow,  bronzed  and  rather  narrow  faces  of  the 
Mexican,  who  can  boast  truly  of  both  Castilian  and  Aztec 
blood.  The  Mexicans  seem  to  bo  patient  and  industrious,  too, 
in  their  shiftless  way.  They  are  good  prospectors,  though  not 
ambitious  workers.  They  appear,  also,  to  inherit  a  faculty 
which  their  Aztec  ancestors  had  in  a  supreme  degi'ce.  When 
Cortez  entered  Mexico  with  his  companions  he  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  stupendous  aqueducts  by  which  water  was 
brought  into  the  city,  rivaling  the  groat  Roman  works  in  their 
extent  and  skill  of  construction.  Later  conquerors  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  admiration.  The  degenerate  Mexican  ro- 
lerred  to  is  still  a  natural  enGjinecr.  He  can  construct  an 
acequia  with  unerring  exactness,  find  the  right  place  at  which 
the  water  may  be  reached,  and  whereat  sufficient  fall  may  be 
obtained,  without  having  the  nlightest  knowledge  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor — succeedin<2:  often  where  better  informed  and 
more  pretentious  persons  fail.  Mr.  Mexican  is  picturesque, 
indeed,  as  his  swarth  face  and  rolling  eye,  keen,  yet  slumber- 
ous of  aspect,  looks  furtively  at  you  from  beneath  the  broad 
and  dirty  sombrero,  while  he  leans  lazily  against  a  dirty  adobe 
wall,  wrapped  in  his  dirtier  seraj^e,  which,  somehow,  becomes 
his  unconscious  artistic  attitude  of  listless  indifference  as  its 
folds  drape  in  graceful  lines  about  him.  The  foreign,  semi- 
oriental  aspect  of  all  things  in  semi-tropical  Arizona — skies, 
mountains,  vegetation,  arid  mesa,  etc. — is  not  diminished  by 
the  presence  of  these  people.  The  water  vessels  recall  the 
monumental  evidence  of  Egyptian  utensils,  the  patient  "bur- 
ros" are  Syrian  in  asjDect,  wliile  the  manner  in  which  oxen  are 
yoked  can  be  pithily  and  exactly  described  by  a  biblical  quota- 
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tion.  The  water  carriers  appear  as  if  they  hjid  stepped  from 
some  Old  Testament  picture,  and  the  asses,  laden  ^most  be- 
yonil  their  own  size,  are  duplicated  again  and  again  in  Egyptian 
scenes  of  this  period,  as  well  as  in  those  of  more  ancient  ttmen. 
The  Firaas  add  to  the  semi-orlcntal  aspect  of  the  scene.  Here 
is  one  of  them;  A  broad,  reddiiih  face,  with  antique  mould  of 
features,  good-humored  and  smiling;  a  lithe,  spare  frame  of 
middle  staturp,  with  bnrp  rcil  feet  nnd  le^s  ji^rtly  um-iiverfd; 
head  ci'<..^VLK'd   l-.y  M  rod   tui-l>:iri,  ;ii,d  form  cki.I  in  n  iliiTy  whltf 


from^n 


ehirt  and  drawers,  with  a  red  sash  about  the  waist — a  semi- 
burnoose  iu  style — made  up  an  ensemble  which  it  was  easy  to 
consider  as  a  semi-civilized  Bedouin  of  the  desert  waiting  for 
baclisbeesh  from  some  over- plundered  traveler  of  our  own 
stock.  It  was  but  a  Fima,  aniilJug  good-naturedly  at  the  pass- 
ing traveler. 

In  lakes,  Arizona  ia  not  a  marked  success  aa*to  size,  though 
they  are  rnnierous  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern  parts 
of  the  Territory  ;  some  of  them  ai'e  called  "  wells, "  and  the 
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water  is  usually  pure  ,ind  fresh.  One  ncnr  Navajo  i  ^ 
is  known  .is  Jneou's  well.  Apache  lake  is  in  ihp  vK-iiiity  of  the 
post  of  tbat  nnine,  nc.ir  the  nortli  fork  of  Ihe  Whito  mouDtaiii 
rii'er.  Reservoir  lake  is  on  the  enstcrn  base  of  the  White 
mouiitaiiis,  and  consists  of  a  shallow  basin  floored  and  walleil 
bylna.  Tin.  witir  is  shallow  and  wei.(]v,its  mavimntn  aroo 
IB  ahout  65  iLres  K  )lji rt Garside,  of  Kirkland  vatlej,  has  had 
n  lioat  built  in  ProscoU  to  iiavigite  the  hkea  on  hia  roDOh 
Stouemin  s  lake,    rcpiosonted  in  the  cut,    is  hftj-eight  miln 


wOBt  of  Sunset  Crossin  on  the  Colorado-Chigmto  and  thirty 
one  iriiles  north-east  of  Ctmp  Ver  le  Se\  oral  lakes  arc  found 
near  Bill  Williams  mount jin.  The  Montezuma  well,  fifty-five 
miles  north-east  of  Prescott,  twelve  miles  north  of  Camp  Verde, 
and  two  miles  east  of  Mr.  Arnold's  farm,  is  in  a  limestone  fo^ 
ination,  on  a  hare,  rocky,  and  level  mesa  one  hundred  Eect 
above  the  creek  and  seventy  feet  above  the  water,  which  is 
clear,  pure,  and  about  a  Imnared  feet  in  do|)th.  The  opening 
to  the  well  is  circular  and  about  sis  hundred  feet  ncroaa ;  itfl 
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inner  walls  are  perpend iculai*.  On  the  north-west  side,  midway 
between  the  water  and  the  surface  of  the  mesa,  are  three  or 
four  pre-historic  cave  dwellings,  twelve  to  twenty  feet  front- 
age, and  about  the  same  depth.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern 
borders  of  the  well  are  within  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  of 
Beaver  creek,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rim  of  enclosing 
limestone  rock,  which  was  built  up  with  stone  buildings  its 
whole  width,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length  ;  the  walls 
of  these  old  buildings  yet  remaining  are  twenty  feet  high  in 
places.  On  the  south-cast  side  of  the  well  is  another  old  cave- 
dwelling  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  runs  ofE  under 
the  cave  into  the  creek,  which  never  dries  up.  Broken  pottery- 
ware  is  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Dykes  of  lava 
are  on  the  flat,  and  the  well  itself  is  supposed  to  be  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  There  are  many  other  features  in  the 
Territory  worthy  of  mention,  but  the  limits  of  this  chapter  and 
volume  compel  omission  of  reference. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  SPANISH  EXPLORERS  AND  MISSIONAEIES. 

The  Spanish  Discovery  of  Arizona.  Friar  Marco  Dk  Niza.  Thi 
Negro  Estevanico.  Coronado.  Castanada.  TJLiiOA.  AxiAROOV. 
Discovery  op  the  Colorado.  Espejo.  Moqui  and  the  Sevek 
Cities  of  Cibola.  The  Pueblos.  Fathers  Kino  and  Bscajlantk 
Missions.    Presidios.    Pueblos,  etc. 

The  early  half  of  the  wonderful  sixteenth  century — the  years 
which  saw  the  mysterious  empire  of  Montezuma  shattered  and 
the  power  of  the  Castilian  made  firm  and  enduring,  for  some 
centuries  at  least,  were  not  without  important  consequences  to 
the  strange,  wild  interior  of  which  for  some  years  the  mailed 
warriors  of  Cortez  had  been  having  their  imaginations  fired  by 
fabulous  stories  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  "  Seven  Cities 
of  Cibola" — cities  of  the  bull — were  almost  a  myth  to  the  Az- 
tecs themselves,  whose  traditionarv  lore  was  laden  with  the 
stories  uf  slriiiio^e  adventures  encountered  in  the  endeavors  of 
their  more  hardy  warriors  and  traders  to  explore  the  land  to 
the  north  of  their  own  power,  and  to  deal  with  the  peoi)]e  who 
inhabited  a  territory  of  weird  forms  and  scenes,  wild  gorges, 
flooding  rivers  that  forced  their  way  through  black  and  lofty 
mountains  and  arid  deserts,  valley  and  mesa  wrenched  from 
the  desolation  and  made  to  bloom  through  industry  with  homes 
and  liarvests.  The  cupidity  of  the  ruthless  warriors  and  adven- 
turers was  excited  })y  stories  of  fabulous  wealth,  while  their 
superstition  was  linked  with  the  devotion  of  the  missionary 
priests,  who  were  eager  to  carry  their  religion  to  strange  peo- 
ples, bearing  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer  to  meet  tlie  phalliau 
cross  of  the  sun-worshipers  in  their  seven  cities,  reported  to 
be  full  of  <xo\d  and  <>*lowinix  with  treasure. 

Between  what  now  constitutes  vVrizona  and  Xew  Mexico 
and  the  central  States  of  Mexico,  then  the  seat  of  Aztec  civi- 
lization, there  lay  a  wide  stretch  of  country  but  thinly  settled 
by  a  race  not  of  the  Aztec  ytock,  though  allied  thereto.  The 
Gulf  of  California  had  been  discovered  and  named  after  Cortez. 
It  had  not,  however,  been   explored.     Direct  reports   of  the 
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famed  citieB  of  Cibola  were  Grsl  heard  by  the  SpaaiardB  Id 
1530.  Cabeia  de  Vaca,  a  sailor,  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Gulf, 
and  wandered  into  the  Moqui  country  iu  1535.  The  Spanish 
conqueror,  Cortez,  had  been  replaced  ixf  the  Viceroy,  Mendoza, 
wlien  in  March,  1539,  the  Padre  Marco  de  Niza  set  out  to  find 
tlie  cities  of  Cibola,  accompanied  by  Senor  Estevanioo,  a  man 
of  color  who  had  previously  served  with  Narvaez.  They  left 
Culiacan,  a  city  of  "  New  Spain,"  in  March,  1539,  The  priest 
and  hia  associate  reached  the  Gila  river,  and  discovered  the 
Pima  Indians,  (no  mention  was  made  of  the  Maricopas)  living 
at  the  same  point  in  the  valley  where  their  descendants  are 
Btill  found.  They  were  four  days  crossing  the  desert,  appa- 
rently a  portion  of  Papagueria,  The  Indiana  had  neither 
beard  nor  seen  any  of  the  conquering  people,  nor  had  they 
beard  of  Christianity.  The  friar  told  them  of  the  "Lord  Grod 
in  Heaven,"  and  "the  Emperor."  These  people  told  the  padre 
that  four  or  five  days  distant  to  the  east  there  was  a  large 
plain  with  many  great  towns  thereon,  the  same  being  at  toe 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  were  clad  in  cotton. 
Gold,  the  friar  understood,  was  bo  common  that  it  was  used  for 
household  purposes.  The  story  told  by  the  friar  indicates  that 
the  Pimaa  were  telling  him  of  the  Zani  towns,  whose  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  border  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
From  the  Pima  country,  Padre  de  Niza,  with  Eetevauico,  trav- 
eled, reaching  the  region  then  inhabited  by  the  Zuui  people, 
The  adventurous  missionary,  having  heard  the  reports  given 
by  the  Pimas,  concluded  to  send  Eatevanico  ahead,  who  had 
not  traveled  far  before  he  received  information  that  the  near- 
est of  the  seven  cities  referred  to  was  named  Cibola,  and  dis- 
tant thirty  days'  joomey. 

As  pre-arranged,  Estevanico  sent  word  to  the  friar,  who  fol- 
lowed. The  former  kept  ahead,  however,  and  the  friar,  after 
traveling  four  weeks,  was  met  by  one  of  the  Indians  who  had 
accompanied  Estevanico,  returning  in  great  haste  and  terror. 
The  Indian  said  that  when  within  a  day's  journey  of  Ciliolfl, 
Estevanico  dispatched  messengers  before  him  with  presents 
and  messages  for  the  Governor,  who  said  that  he  knew  well 
enough  what  kind  of  peojjle  tbey  came  from,  and  warned  them 
that  if  they  entered  the  city  ho  would  put  them  to  death,  He 
meant  it  too;  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  the  party 
they  were  shut  up  in  a  lai^e  house  outside  the  city,  and  the 
next  day,  out  of  more  than  three  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  composing  the  party,  but  three  escaped  massacre 
by  the  people.     Tlie  women  and  children  accompanying  " 


^ 
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vanioo  and  his  Spaniards  were  probably  from  the  tribes  in  So- 
nora  and  on  the  Gila  river  among  whom  they  had  traveled. 
The  negro  leader  was  charged  with  behaving  badly  towards 
the  women.    Friar  Niza,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and 
concluded  to  press  forward.    He  reached  the  city,  (or  said  he 
did)  which  he  reported  to  be  large,  built  of  stone,  and[  gold 
and  silver  more  abundant  than  in  Pern ;  also  that  he  was  in- 
formed Cibola  was  the  least  of  seven  cities.    It  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  translation  how  the  friar  succeeded  in  avoiding 
the  fate  that  overtook  the  African  and  his  party,  or  how  three 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  managed  to  subsist  en  rotite. 
On  the  22d  September,  1539,  the  friar  gave  to  the  Viceroy,  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  an  exaggerated  relation  of  his  journey, 
which  led  to  an  expedition  of  over  a  thousand  men,  (princi- 
pally Indians)  under  command  of  Yasqucz  de  Coronado.     The 
Friar  accompanied  the  expedition,  the  vanguard  of  which 
arrived  at  the  first  village  of  Cibola  about  forty-five  days  after 
leaving  Culiacan.    Instead  of  such  a  large  and  rich  city  as 
they  expected  to  find,  it  proved  to  be  a  small  and  poor  village 
of  about  two  hundred  warriors ;  the  houses  were  small,  three 
or  four  stories  in  height,  with  terraces  on  the  top.     The  prov- 
ince was  composed  of  seven  villages  in  a  valley  six  leagues 
long;    the  inhabitants    united  in  defence   of    the  first,  but 
being  attacked,  and  dispersed,  the  whole  province  submitted. 
The  province  of  Tusayan  (now  known  as  the  Moqui  villages) 
was  twenty-five  leagues  north-west  from  Cibola,  and  also  con- 
tained seven  cities.    In  a  north-east  direction  were  the  cities 
or  villages  of  Acuco  and  Cicuye,  and  between  them  the  prov- 
ince of  Tiguex,  Tegua,  or  the  farthest — Cicuye — being  seventy 
leagues  from  Cibola.    These,  it  is  evident,  were  the  New 
Mexico  Pueblos.    In  these  the  Spaniards  were  not  opposed, 
and  the  chief  of  Cicuye  (Bigotes)  even   offered,  by  messen- 
gers sent  to  Cibola,  the    services   and  friendship  of  his  na- 
tion,  and  they  were  accompanied  back  to  Cicuye  by  twenty 
Spaniards;  notwithstanding  which,  he  and  the  cacique  were 
not  long  afterwards  arrested  by  the  Spaniards.     This,  with 
other  gross  provocations,  caused  an  insurrection  in  Tiguex, 
which  contained  twelve  villages ;  it  was  suppressed,  but  the  in- 
habitants left  for  the  mountains.    In  May,  1540,  the  army  left 
Tiguex  for  Cicuye,  twenty-five  leagues  distant,  on  arrival  at 
which  Bigotes  and  the  cacique  were  liberated ;  and  the  army, 
supplied  with  provisions  here,  went  north-east  six   or  seven 
days'  journey,  where  they  for  the  first  time  found  buffaloes, 
and  Indians,  called  Querechos,  who  in  the  main  subsisted  upon 
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them.  Their  habita  wei'c  described  with  suuh  minuteness  and 
coirefipoiidoDcc  with  the  habita  of  Indians  who  inhabited  that 
locality  at  a  very  recent  date,  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
of  ita  genuineness,  and  that  the  expedition  had  reached  the 
Canadian  river.  Coronado.  here  sent  back  hia  main  body  to 
Tigues,  but  proceeded  still  farther  north  with  thirty-six  men, 
giet  with  other  wild  tribes,  who  were  very  friendly,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  to  40  ^  latitude;  but,  on  account  of  the 
latoneas  of  the  season,  be  returned  to  Tiguox  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1541-2,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Spaniards  evacuated 
the  country.  Some  time  previously  the  monk,  Marco  de  Kiza, 
had  returned  to  Mexico,  his  life  not  being  safe  at  Cibola  on 
a(»x>unt  of  his  false  report  which  led  to  the  expedition.  It  is 
not  improbable  that,  knowing  the  Spaniards  would  not  under- 
take Buch  an  expeditiou  unless  in  view  of  bullion,  and  seeing 
much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  soul-saving,  bia  yarn  was  mere- 
ly intended  to  secure  the  latter  object.  Castafieda,  who  par- 
ticipated in  Coronado's  expedition,  catimates  the  population  of 
the  fourteen  viUages  of  Cibola  and  Tusayan  at  three  or  foor 
thousand,  probably  warriors,  and  at  16,000  that  of  the  villages 
in  the  valley  of  the  liio  Grrando.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  total 
population  of  60,000.  The  inhabitants  were  represented  as 
being  very  sensible,  intelligent,  and  industrious;  there  was 
amongst  them  neither  drunkenness,  stealing,  or  unnatural  sin ; 
they  were  not  cruel,  never  ate  human  flesh,  and  made  no  hu- 
msia.  sacrifices.  He  is  silent  as  to  their  religion.  Their  diet 
was  mostly  vegetable,  such  as  maize,  beans,  pumpkins, 
mesquite. 

Antonio  de  Eapejo,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  left  San  BartoJo 
Noyember  10th,  1582,  and  went  northward,  traveling  a  regioi 
well  populated,  and  reaching  the  Pueblo  region  found  more 
nnmei'ons  and  populous  cities  than  those  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Coronado's  expeditions.  They  also  visited  Tignex, 
and  describe  Acoma  (a  pueblo  still  inhabited)  as  containing 
over  six  thousand  persons  and  situated  on  a  rock  fifty  paces  in 
height,  having  no  entrance  but  by  stairs  hewn  into  the  rook. 
Two  days'  journey  from  Tiguas  (Tignex)  they  found  a  province 
contaiuiiig  eleven  towns  and  about  40,000  persons.  The  pro- 
vince of  Los  Quires  had  five  towns  and  14,000  persons.  Other 
populous  provinces  are  mentioned,  including  one  towu  contain- 
ing 20,000  inhabitants — Cia,  in  the  province  of  Purames  or  Cu- 
manes.  The  inhabitants  presented  them  withjoantles  curious- 
ly wrought,  and  showed  tliem  rich  metals  and  mountains  near 
by^^cpfltaining  the  mines.    West  of  Zuni  twenty-eight  leagues, 
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they  found  a  town  called  Zugnato,  the  inhabitants  of  which  re- 
ceived them  with  great  joy,  pouring  maize  on  the  ground  for 
the  horses  to  walk  upon,  and  offering  a  gift  of  40,000  mantles 
of  cotton  and  rich  metals.  Thence  traveling  due  west  about  forty- 
five  leagues  thev  found  in  a  mountain  rich  silver  mines  of  which 
they  had  been  informed.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  there 
were  numerous  Indian  pueblos ;  they  also  found  two  rivers  of 
reasonable  size.  The  localities  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Moqui  villages,  the  Francisco  mountain,  the  neighborhood  of 
Prescott  and  the  Salt  river.  The  rivers  are  probably  the  Colo- 
rado-Chiquito,  the  Verde  and  the  Salinas.  Espejo  returned  to 
Mexico  in  July,  1583.  He  seems  to  have  had  considerable  mis- 
sionary zeal,  which  may  have  led  him  to  see  a  good  deal  too 
much  for  truth — as  in  the  case  of  the  Friar  Marco  de  Niza. 
Castanada's  narrative  accords  strictly  with  subsequent  discove- 
ries, is  regarded  as  eminently  truthful,  and  was  as  accurate  as 
could  bo  expected  from  anything  written  twentv  years  after 
the  observations  were  made.  He  does  not  mention  towns  of 
any  such  population  as  Espejo  states,  though  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  several  of  them.  But  if  Espejo  was  anyway  near  ac- 
curate, a  vast  region  now  containing  only  a  few  insignificant 
villages  must  then  have  been  interspersed  with  populous  cities 
and  settlements.  lie  mentions  places  visited  by  him  aggregat- 
ing 1 10,000  inlijibitants,  besides  40,000  in  a  province  to  which 
ho  was  refused  admittance. 

On  September  28th,  1595,  Juan  de  Ornate  applied  for  per- 
mission and  assistance  to  establish  a  colony  there,  which  he 
aj'jpeara  to  have  carried  into  effect.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  several  Franciscan  monks  established  missions  among 
the  Indians  of  Moqui  and  Nabajoa  (Navajo).  In  1680  the 
Spaniards  were  massacred  or  expelled  from  New  Mexico,  but 
ill  the  ensuing  year  re-entered  it,  and  after  ten  years'  war  re- 
conquered it,  except  JMoqui  and  Nabajoa.  The  Moqui  killed 
their  instructors,  and  were  never  afterwards  reached  by  the 
missionaries,  on  account  of  obstacles  interposed  by  intervening 
tribes,  though  some  attempts  were  made  by  the  Jesuits.  All 
the  records  of  New  Mexico  were  destroyed  in  the  insurrection 
of  1 G80.  The  Spaniards  re-occuj^ied  the  country  in  part  in 
1 695.  So  far  as  the  Santa  Cruz  valley  was  concerned,  the  zeal 
of  the  missionary  effort  in  Arizona  was  half  a  century  later, 
when  it  began  to  assume  importance. 

In  the  "Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  by  Juan  de  Ornate,"  it  is 
stated  that  the  natives  were  probably  disturbed  less  than  was 
usually  the  case  with  the  vanquished  race.     The  Pueblos  be- 
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icg  well-domiciled  and  well-behaved,  and  having  little  to  be 
stolen,  the  invadera  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  permitting 
them  to  work  in  pence,  and  to  retain  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  forefathers,  as  they  do,  many  of  them,  to  this 
day.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  a  relationship  with 
the  civilized  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
No  affinities  in  language  appear  to  exist.  The  New  Mexican 
pueblos  are  situated  some  in  valleys,  others  on  mesas ;  some- 
times they  are  planted  On  elevations  almost  inaccessible, 
reached  only  by  artificial  grades,  or  by  steps  cut  in  the  solid 
rock;  some  are  elliptical,  others  square,  a  town  being  but  a 
block  of  buildings.  Then  a  pueblo  consista  of  one  or  more 
squares,  each  enclosed  by  three  or  four  buildingB,  300  or  400  by 
150  at  base,  and  two  to  seven  stories,  of  from  eight  to  nine  feet 
each  in  height.  The  buildings  forming  the  square  do  not  meet, 
but  in  Bome  cases  are  connected  by  bridges,  or  covered  gang- 
ways, and  in  some  instances  the  houses  project  over  the  street 
below,  which,  being  narrow,  aro  thus  given  an  under-ground 
appearance.  The  stories  are  built  on  a  series  of  gradations, 
or  retreating  surfaces,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  rise,  thus 
forming  a  succession  of  terraces.  The  outside  walls  of  one  or 
more  of  the  lower  stories  are  entirely  solid.  All  the  doors 
and  windows  are  on  the  inside,  opening  on  the  court. 
Access  ia  had  to  the  different  stories  by  means  of  the  ladders, 
which  at  night,  and  in  times  of  danger,  are  drawn  up  after  the 
person  entering.  The  rooms  are  largo ;  the  substantial  parti- 
tions are  made  of  wood,  and  neatly  whitewashed.  Those  on 
the  ground  floor  are  generally  used  as  store-rooms;  those 
above  are  sometimes  furnished  with  a  small  fireplace.  Houses 
are  common  property ;  the  men  erect  the  wooden  frames ;  the 
women  make  the  mortar  and  build  the  walla.  The  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  ruined  towns  appeared  to  have  had  a  knowledge 
of  architeoture  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  pueblos  of 
the  present  day,  whose  buildings,  however,  are  well  construct- 
ed, and  taken  great  pride  in  by  the  Pueblos,  who  claim  that  as 
fortreBses  they  have  ever  proved  impregnable.  "  To  wall  out 
black  barbanem,  and  to  be  let  alone,  was  what  the  Pueblos 
wanted ;  under  these  conditions  time  was  giving  them  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  sweat-house,  or  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  the  eetufa^  oon- 
sistB  of  a  large  ezcavation,  the  roof  being  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  supported  by  heavy  timbers  or  masonry,  which  is 
at  once  bath-house,  towu-house,  council-chamber,  club-room  and 
i^urch.    Every  village  has  from  one  to  six  of  them.    In  some 
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of  the  rains  they  aro  found  four  stories  in  height.  At  Jemez 
it  is  of  one  story,  25  feet  wide  by  30  feet  in  hei^t.  At  Bonito 
they  are  175  feet  in  circumference.  In  these  subterranean  tem- 
ples the  old  men  met  in  secret  council,  or  assembled  in  worship 
of  their  gods.  Here  are  held  dances  and  festivities,  social  inter- 
course, and  mourning  ceremonies.  The  estuf  as  of  Tiguex  were 
built  underground,  both  round  and  square,  and  paved  with  large 
polished  stones.  The  Pueblos  displayed  much  taste  in  painting 
the  walls  of  their  estuf  as,  where  arc  represented  different  plants, 
birds,  and  animals,  symmetrically  done,  but  without  any  scenic 
cfEect.  Hieroglyphic  groupings,  both  sculptured  and  painted, 
are  frequently  seen  in  the  ancient  pueblo  towns,  depicting, 
perhaps,  their  historical  events.  With  colored  earths  their 
pottery  is  painted  in  bright  colors!  Many  Spanish  authors 
mention  a  great  many  gold  and  silver  vessels  in  use  among 
them,  and  sj^eak  of  the  knowledge  they  had  in  reducing  ana 
working  these  metals ;  but  no  traces  of  such  art  are  found  at 
present.  The  Pueblo  Indians  and  Moqui  are  noted  for  their 
personal  cleanliness  and  the  neatness  of  their  dwellings.  In 
the  manufacture  of  blankets,  and  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths, 
they  excel  the  Navajoes,  although  employing  essentially  the 
same  method.  Although  the  women  perform  most  of  this 
work,  as  well  as  tanning  leather,  the  men  are  said  to  be  expert 
in  knitting  woolen  stockings.  They  have  great  droves  of 
horses,  mules,  donkeys,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats ;  also  large 
numbers  of  poultry,  turkeys,  and  dogs  about  their  houses. 
"All  the  inhabitants  of  the  citie,"  (Cibola)  says  Friar  Xiza, 
"  lie  vpon  beddes  raysed  a  good  height  from  the  ground,  with 
quilts  and  canopies  over  tliem,  which  couer  the  sayde  beddes." 
Castanada's  account  of  the  Coronado  expedition  gives  the 
length  of  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado  at  100  leagues,  and 
the  depth  at  5,000  varas — measurements  which  have  since  been 
verified  by  the  explorations  of  Ives  and  Powell.  One  branch 
of  Coronado's  expedition  descended  the  valley  of  the  Colorado 
by  land  to  the  junction  with  the  Gila,  where  they  were  met  by 
Fernando  Alarcon,  who  in  May,  15-10,  had  been  sent  up  the 
Gulf  of  California  by  sea,  with  an  expectation  that  he  might 
assist  Coronado's  land  expedition  in  reaching  Cibola.  He  dis- 
covered the  Colorado  river,  which  he  ascended  one  hundred 
miles  in  two  shallops  drawn  by  men  on  shore.  The  country 
was  thickly  inhabited;  the  friendly  natives  raised  maize,  beans, 
and  pumpkins,  and  worshipped  the  sun.  He  made  a  second 
ascent  still  higher  up,  meeting  several  distinct  tribes.  He  also 
collected  some  information  concerning  Cibola;  the  Colorado 
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people  had  heard  of  the  negro  Estavanico  ha\-ing  been  killed 
by  the  people  of  that  place,  and  had  rumors  of  the  subsequent 
invasion  by  Coronado.  They  said  a  desert  intervened  between 
the  river  and  that  place,  of  ten  to  forty  days'  journey,  which 
none  of  them  -would  undertake,  Aiarcou  met  tribes  on  the 
Colorado  river  that  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  ludian 
interpreters  who  accompanied  him  from  Mexico  city  and  Cur 
liacan.  In  the  same  year,  from  information  received  at  the 
province  of  Tusayan,  (twenty-five  leagues  north-west  of  Cibola) 
Coronado  sent  Lopez  ae  Cardenas  with  twelve  men,  who  struck 
the  Colorado  after  twenty  days'  march  across  the  desert,  where 
the  caCon  walla  were  over  a  ihouBand  £eet  deep  and  impenetra- 
bly precipitous.     They  soon  returned  to  Cibola, 

Francisco  de  Uloa  partially  explored  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia in  1539,  and  Fernando  Alarcon  found  the  mouth  and  en- 
tered the  Colorado  river  two  years  later,  navigating  it  for 
over  fifteen  leagues  untd.  he  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  Great 
GaCon.  In  spite  of  these  earlier  discoveries,  it  was  not  until 
Father  Kino's  explorations  from  1698  to  1704,  that  the  penin- 
sula of  Lower  California  was  found  not  to  bo  an  island,  as 
had  been  supposed  up  to  that  date.  Alatcoa  found  Indians 
gathering  maize  and  cotton,  and  the  wild  poppy  growing  in 
abundance.  He  also  reported  twenty-three  different  languages, 
or  diverse  dialects,  spoken  by  as  many  difierent  tribes.  These 
people  told  him  thai  the  river  ran  much  further  inland,  and  it 
IS  very  evident  by  the  ti-acea  found  of  ancient  towns  in  cliffs 
and  on  plateaux  that  the  valley  most  have  had  a  mnch  larger 
aboriginal  population  than  has  at  any  time  been  the  case  since 
our  own  people  have  had  any  knowledge  of  its  wild  and  won- 
dertvl  physical  features.  There  ia  a  map  of  the  Gulf  in  possee- 
sion  of  tlie  Cortez  family,  drawn  in  1541  by  Domingo  de  Cas- 
tillo, which  shows  two  rivers  as  emptying  therein.  One  located 
at  30°  40',  (the  Magdaleua)  was  called  the  Rio  de  Bnena,  The 
other  is  marked  as  the  Bio  Brazo  de  Mina  Flores.  Father 
Pedro  Kadal,  in  1538,  located  its  mouth,  (probably  the  Colo- 
rado) as  55°.  Father  Niza  made  it  34°  30'. 
'  Spanish  traditions  are  silent  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
BO  far  as  the  territory  now  embraced  within  Arizona  was  con- 
cerned. The  Jesuit  Fathers  established  the  mission  of  St. 
Gertrude  do  Tubac,  forty-six  miles  south  of  Tucson,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Mxteenth  century.  The  "  Rudo  Enaayo"  states 
that  the  missions  on  the  San  Pedro  river  were  built  previous 
to  IC94.  Soloraiio,  a  Spanish  writer  of  the  reign  of  Philip  lU, 
mentions  the  old  missions ;  and  in  the  "  Cronica  Serafica,"  of 
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about  the  same  date,  there  is  a  long  account  of  the  early  ex- 
plorations, the  old  missions,  and  of  the  Indians  then  in  Pimeria 
Alta,  who  were  estimated  at  75,000.  In  1694  the  Padre  Euse- 
bius  Francis  Kino,  accompanied  by  Padre  Mange,  (who  wrote 
an  attractive  history  of  the  expedition)  visited  the  Gila  river, 
entering  from  Sonora  by  the  Santa  Cruz  valley,  passing  by  the 
Santa  Kita  mountain,  and  by  the  sites  of  the  present  towns  of 
Tubac  and  Tucson,  visiting  the  Pima  Indians,  and  thoroughly 
examining  and  exploring  for  the  first  time  the  Casa  Grande 
ruins ;  a  most  interesting  account  of  which  his  secretary,  Father 
Mange,  has  preserved  to  us.  The  Pima  traditions  extended 
back  nearly  four  centuries,  and  it  was  then  a  ruin.  Father 
Mange's  description  shows  the  ruins  to  have  been  in  a  remark- 
able state  of  preservation,  and  to  have  been  quite  extensive. 
Ruins  of  dwellings,  acequias,  etc.,  were  found  for  many  miles 
along  the  Gila.  Mention  is  made  in  this  narrative  of  the  Coco- 
Maricopas,  as  having  their  homes  on  the  Salt  and  Gila  rivers, 
but  not  with  the  Pimas.  The  reverend  explorers  passed  down 
the  Gila  to  its  junction  with  the  Colorado.  Father  Kino  made 
five  journeys  m  all  to  the  region  named,  between  1694  and 
1706,  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Two  missions  were  established 
by  hun,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  among  the  Cocopahs, 
and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  or  opposite  thereto,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Yumas.  This  last  mission  was  in  existence 
for  nearly  a  century,  though  not  supplied. 

In  1720  the  missions  were  prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  in 
Sonora,  including  what  is  now  Arizona,  there  were  twenty-nine, 
with  seventy-three  pueblos  or  villages,  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  Arizona  proper  there  were,  besides  that  of  Tubac,  the  mis- 
sions of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  Joseph  de  Tumacacori,  San  Miguel 
Sonoita,  Guavavi,  Calabasas,  Arivaca,  and  Santa  Ana.  There 
was  an  outbreak  of  Indians  in  1751,  who  destroyed  some  of 
these  churches  and  killed  most  of  the  priests.  In  1769  the 
Marquis  de  Croix,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  sent  to  the  Superior  of 
Santa  Cruz  in  Europe,  and  had  fourteen  priests  sent  out  to  the 
new  world  to  fill  the  places  of  those  killed  by  the  Indians  in  this 
outbreak,  one  of  whom  afterwards  founded  the  mission  church 
of  San  Augustine  at  Tucson.  The  first  mission  church  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac  was  founded  at  a  very  early  date,  now  un- 
known; and  on  its  ruins  was  commenced,  in  1768,  the  present 
church  building,  the  only  one  of  the  old  missions  still  in  use. 
Since  1720  to  date  forty-seven  priests  of  the  Jesuit  and  Fran- 
ciscan orders  have  been  stationed  in  Arizona,  of  whom  more 
than  one-half  have  been  murdered  by  the  Indians  or  died  from 
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privation  aud  suffering.  In  177C,  when  a  new  era  of  mission- 
ary activity  began,  Fathers  Pedro,  Garcia  and  Elrarch  arrived 
aud  repleniahed  -the  mission ;  Father  Garcia  was  killed  soon 
after  by  the  Tumas,  and-  the  misBion  edifice  was  finally  aban- 
doned. A  part  of  the  materials  were  nsed  by  Major  Heintzcl- 
man  in  the  constriiGtiDn  of  Fort  Tuma  in  1851. 

The  next  missionary  explorer,  {and  the  priests  seem  to  havQ 
been  tho  only  adventurers  of  the  day)  is  mentioned  by  School- 
craft as  a  Jesuit  Father  who  visited  the  Gila  and  the  Casa 
Grande  ruins  in  1764,  No  name  is  given,  Spanish  records 
speak  of  Father  Jacobi  Sedalman,  a  German  Jesnit,  who 
made  such  a  visit.  Different  dates  are  given  for  Father  Ja- 
Gobi's  travels,  one  being  1744  and  another  1774.  Probably 
Schoolcraft's  reference  is  to  this  priest.  Whatever  *aa  the 
year  of  his  jonmey,  he  evidently  explored  a  large  area,  going 
as  far  north  as  the  Kio  Verde,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pres- 
ent United  States  camp  or  post  of  that  name.  He  wrote  at 
length  of  the  ruins  found  in  tliat  latitude. 

The  next  travelers  of  whom  mention  is  made  are  Fathers 
Pedro  Font  and  Francisco  Garcia,  who  made  a  careful  explo- 
ration of  the  Gila  from  the  vicinity  of  Florence  westward. 
Spanish  rale  was  then  established  as  far  north  as  Tucson,  which 
under  the  name  of  Tulqoson  had  been  a  small  presidio  and 
trading  jjost  for  several  generations.  Padre  Font  i)repared  a 
narrative  and  map,  which  is  still  valuable.  The  missionaries 
left  central  Mexico  on  the  20th  of  April,  1773,  and  reached  the 
Colorado  tho  next  spring.  They  gave  a  minute  account  of  the 
Casa  Grande,  and  of  the  Indians  they  met.  Two  towns  were 
found  on  the  present  Pima  reservation,  called  Utnrituc  and 
Sutaguison,  one  containing  1,000  and  the  other  5,000  inhabit- 
ants, Tvfo  other  villages  were  found,  one — Opas — ^being  fifty 
miles  to  the  west,  and  the  other  occupied  by  Marie  op  as,  thirty- 
five  miles  below  the  Pimas.  The  only  other  exploration  of  im- 
portance was  that  of  Padre  Sylvester  Veloz  Eaualante,  accom- 
panied fcy  Francisco  Atanaco  Dominguez.  They  were  both 
Franoiscans.  This  order  divides  with  the  Jesuits  the  honors 
of  missionary  explorations  in  this  region.  Fscalante  was  the 
first  Spaniard  to  visit  tlie  Moqui  towns  since  Coronado'a  visit 
and  defeat.  It  is  from  the  narratives  of  Fathers  Font  and 
Dominguez  that  Humboldt  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  old 
Arizona  ruins  and  of  the  traditions  given  in  relation  to  the  Aj&- 
teos  having  lived  in  latitude  35  to  37  deg,,  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  From  the  manuscript  of  the  Abtie  Dominguez,  as  well 
g^J^i^  l^t  of,  Font,  it  appears  that  Father  Eacalante's  (lartv 
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tegan  their  journey  on  July  29th,  1776,  and  ended  it 
January,  1777,  They  started  from  Santa  Fe,  traveling  north- 
west, intending  to  reach  Monterey,  California.  The  extreme 
northern  point  of  their  journey  skirted  the  Uintah  mountaina, 
in  Utah,  then  bending  south  again  very  near  the  outlet  of 
Salt  Lake.  From  ibenoo  they  travelled  nearly  south-by-west, 
until  Ihi'.y  reached  a  point  one  degree  from  the  great  Colorado 
Caiion.  Their  extreme  northern  point  was  in  latitude  north 
41  dug.,  and  longitude  112  deg.  The  extreme  western  point 
reached  was  at  longitude  114-deg.,  and  latitude  37  deg,     The 


extreme  soiitherly  pi>int  touched  wua  at  El  Moro,  New  Mexico, 
on  the  35th  degree,  and  108  deg,  latitude.  This  comprised  a 
journey  of  at  least  14O0  miles.  Of  this  about  360  miles  were 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  Arizona,  Another  journey 
wns  made  at  the  same  time  by  Padres  Font  and  Garcia  in  1777, 
who  travelled  from  San  Gabriel,  California,  to  Oraybe,  one  of 
the  Moc^wi  villages,  and  thence  to  the  Rio  Mojave.  Regular 
coiniiiunioaliDQ  was  had,  according  to  Gen,  J.  H.  Si- 
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early  as  1716  between  Santa  F^  and  San  Grabriel,  via  the  Colo- 
rado plateau  and  Moqai  villages,  termed  the  province  of  Ta- 
sajan,  a  name  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  Major  PowelL 
At  about  latitude  (October  and  November,  1776)  36  deg.  20 
min.,  Escalante  received  confused  information  about  the  Colo- 
rado. He  got  near  the  Great  Cafion  at  last,  searched  for  a  ford, 
and  finally  crossed,  November  8th,  in  or  about  latitude  37  deg. 
and  between  longitude  111  deg.  and  112  deg.  west  of  Greenwich. 
The  party  lived  on  their  horses.  They  found  good  trails,  how- 
ever, on  the  high  table  lands  all  the  "way  to  the  Moqui.  From 
thence  they  went  to  Zuni,  where  there  was  a  Mission,  which 
they  reached  January  2nd,  1777.  Escalante  found  the  Moqui 
opposed  to  Christianity.  They  had  partially  accepted  it  and 
then  apostatized.  He  interviewed  their  chiefs  or  caciques  at 
length,  but  they  would  not  accept  either  it  or  Spanish  rule. 
The  Moqui  were  kind,  but  did  not  like  his  visit  or  that  of 
Father  Garcia.  This  journey  seems  to  have  ended  the  work 
of  missionary  exploration.  The  labors  of  the  reverend  Padres 
were  confined  in  Arizona  to  the  Santa  Cruz  valley,  that  of  the 
San  Pedro  and  the  vicinity.  The  section  was  first  traversed  in 
1683.  In  1776,  at  the  date  of  American  Independence,  forty 
missions  were  in  existence  within  the  Gadsden  purchase,  some 
eighteen  being  within  the  confines  of  Arizona  itself.  The  work 
of  the  missionaries  is  still  seen  in  the  industry,  fidelity  and 
chastity  of  the  Papago  Indians,  and  in  a  less  deffl'ee  testined  to 
by  the  Pimas.  Elsewhere  ample  tribute  has  been  paid  their 
zeal,  and  no  more  remains  to  be  added,  except  to  say  that  the 
narratives  left  by  them  of  travels  and  observations  are  not  only 
quaint  and  attractive,  but  illustrate  forcibly  how  pursuit  of  one 
object  can  warp  judgment  and  pervert  reports. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

THE  ANCIENT  PEOPLE  OF  ABIZONA. 

Who  were  the  Ancient  People  ;  Tolteo  or  Aztec.  Different  Theo- 
ries—Humboldt,  Gregg,  Bell,  Domenich,  Prescott,  Abbe  db  Bras- 
BOURG,  Baldwin,  Bancroft.  Character  of  Architecture  ;  En- 
closed Houses  ;  Communal  Dwellings.  Zunis.  Moqui.  Pueblo. 
Conclusions. 

No  more  interesting  pursuit  can  be  found  by  any  one  desir- 
ous of  uniting  study  and  activity,  provided  other  qualifications 
of  education,  experience  and  readiness  justify  application,  than 
a  field  examination  of  the  very  remarkable  ruins  which  are 
found  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  the  valleys  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Chelly,  Zuni,  and  a  few  other  small  streams  in  the  north- 
western portions  of  New  Mexico ;  in  the  San  Juan  valley,  that 
of  the  Rio  Animas  and  their  vicinity  in  south-western  Colo- 
rado ;  along  the  canon  region  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  in  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Chihuahua. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  "  Xative  Races  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  estimates  the  area  sparsely  covered  by  the  remarkable 
ruins  to  which  reference  is  made,  as  having  a  base  of  400  miles 
and  a  perpendicular  of  300,  the  first  being  located  along  the 
Gila  river  on  the  33rd,  while  the  38th  parallel  forms  the  north- 
ern line.  The  east  and  west  lines  are  located  on  longitudinal 
degrees  of  107  and  113  *^  40'  west.  In  order  to  embrace  all 
the  ruins  known  as  related  to  each  other,  the  southern  Base 
must  be  pushed  south  to  very  nearly  the  31st  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, and  thereby  include  the  ruins  of  Chiliuahua. 

The  origin  of  these  remarkable  evidences  of  a  marked,  if  not 
far  advanced,  industrial  civilization  is,  so  far  as  present  research 
extends,  lost  to  us.  Nothing  has  been  found,  as  yet,  of  suflGic- 
ient  distinctiveness  to  enable  the  most  iatelligent  of  students 
and  observers  to  more  than  speculate  or  form  an  ingenious 
hypothesis.  So  far,  enquirers  and  observers,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, have  contented  themselves  by  dismissing  the  subject 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  ruins  of  Arizona  are  the  work  of 
the  Aztecs,  who  were  found  by  Cortez  and  his  compatriots  the 
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inbabitimts  of  central  Mexico,  participating  in  the  power  and 
glory  of  a  distinctive  civilization,  marked  in  many  respects  bv 
a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  capacity — a  civilization  en- 
deatly  indigenous  in  its  character,  homogeneous  in  8i«rit,  - 
climate  and  people,  growing  from  original  genna  and  bearing 
all  the  marks  of  such  au  origin.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
gress of  thia  chapter,  however,  the  theory  that  the  Arizona  ruins 
were  the  work  of  this  Aztec  race  and  its  cognate  branches 
does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  pivotal  facts  of  construc- 
tive  art  which  alone  arc  preserved  to  us.  And  yet  it  is  possible 
that  the  race  that  formed  the  Azteo  Kmpire,  as  CortcS  foand 
itf  moved  from  their  supposed  original  nomes,  in  south-west 
Colorado,  down  the  Rio  Grande,  until  they  entered  central  Mex- 
ico and  overthrew  the  Tolteo  Empire.  Baron  Humboldt,  who 
was  the  £ret  of  European  savants  to  make  a  thorough  examlntu 
tion  of  Spanish-Mexican  records  aa  preserved  at  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  Madrid,  broached  the  theory  that  the  Aztecs  origi- 
nally inhabited  the  country  between  the  35th  and  38th  paraU 
lels  of  north  latitude  and  the  107th  and  110th  degrees  of  west 
longitude.  This  was  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ceotu- 
riesi  The  indicated  region  embraces  the  Zuni  country,  many 
of  the  Pueblo  commuuitiea,  the  province  of  Tusayao,  or  Mo- 
qui  country,  and  the  San  Juan  valley,  in  Colorado,  in  all  of 
whieli  there  are  remaining  evidences  of  a  wide-spread  popu- 
lation and  of  a  somewhat  advanced  civilization.  One  other  fact 
may  or  may  not  corroborate  this  theory  of  Humboldt,  which 
also  presupposes  an  utter  abandonment  of  all  tho  environment 
of  Boch  a  state  in  its  full  activity  and  acme  of  progress.  The 
Navajoes  report  to  Professor  Jackson,  of  tho  Hayden  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  and  others,  that  the  Colorado  ruins  were  visited 
by  their  forefathers  "  iivo  old  men's  ages  ago  " — that  is,  five 
hundred  years  since — and  that  even  then  they  were  in  ruins. 
The  Pima  Indians  reported  to  Father  Kino,  in  1698,  that  tho 
Casa  Grande  ruins  were  in  the  same  state  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years  before,  which  seems  to  be  as  far  hack  as  their  tradi- 
tions vun.  Here  are  two  facts,  then,  that  seem  to  coincide  with 
the  theory  that  Humboldt  advances  of  the  Aztecs'  place  of  res- 
idence in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  But,  to  sup- 
port such  an  utter  abandonm.eut  of  settled  habitations,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  suppose  some  strange  impelling  reasons,  either 
in  climate  or  other  causes,  that  must  have  amounted  to  a  catas- 
trophe. The  hypothesis  which  would  leave  a  whole  race  able 
to  conquer  an  empire,  and  preserve  power  enough  to  abandon 
I  witiwut  destruction  their  old  homes,  implies  condilioos'  aad 
^^£m^  without  a  known  historical  paru.Ue\.  -^^_ 
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North  of  the  20th  parallel,  at  the  date  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, Cortez  and  his  successors  found,  so  far  as  they  pene- 
trated, but  few  inhabitants.     The  Ohickicmecs,  (of  Sonora) 
and  the  Otomites,  ranging  in  Sinaloa  and  Durango,  were  a 
pastoral  people,  occupying  an  intermediary  position  between 
the  Aztec  civilization  and  the  village  communities  of  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  or  the  town-builders  and  dwellers  of  the  Rio 
Gila,  Salinas,  and  Verde,  who  lived  by  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  raising  of  grain  and  fruits.     So  far  as  the  Mexican 
Empire  was  concerned,  the  Aztec  tables  show  that  the  Toltecs 
appeared  in  the  region  embraced  by  the  present  central  states 
of  Mexico  about  the  year  648,  coming  from  the  east  and  north- 
east.   Their  empire  expired,  or  was  subjugated  by  irruptions 
of  aboriginal  tribes  or  peoples,  who  maintained  an  interreg- 
num until  1196,  when  the  Aztecs  appeared,  moving  from  the 
north  towards  the  south.     The  intermediaries  were  the  Ohick- 
icmecs, who  were  uppermost  in  1170,  and  the  Nahantecs,  whose 
date  is  1178.    John  D.  Baldwin,  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
/Sjpy,  and  the  author  of  an  interesting  work  on  "Ancient  Amer- 
ica," reviewing  the  various  facts  that  have  been  elicited  by  re- 
search, and  the  theories  built  thereon,  takes  the  ground  that 
the  architectural  remains  of  the  Toltec  and  Aztec  peoples,  as 
well  as  of  the  greater  race  or  races  whose  civilization  ante- 
dated theirs  in  central  America  and  southern  Mexico,  show  a 
different  norm^  or  beginning,  each  from  the  other,  and  that  as 
a  necessity  the  other  institutions  and  characteristics  must  also 
have  widely  differed.     It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Aztec  civiliza- 
tion was  always  communal  and  tribal  in  its  character;  that 
their  government  was  never  national,  and  did  not  even  assume 
the  federal  form,  and  that  a  marked  and  germinal  evidence  of 
these  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  both  the  public 
buildings  and  private  dwellings  of  that  people.     From  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Montezuma  to  the  humblest  pueblo  village,  the  ter- 
raced dwelling,  enclosed  on  three  sides,  and  open  to  the  east — 
the  rising  sun — capable  of  housing  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole 
village,  and  often,  indeed,  of  a  moderate-sized  town,  belongs  to 
and  marks  the  existence  and  limits  of  Aztec  life  and  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seen  that  the  Toltecs  were  a  people 
who  dwelt  in  separate  buildings,  enclosed  on  all  sides,  and 
generally  constructed  in  towns,  in  the  center  of  which  were 
found  the  municipal  and  other  public  buildings,  the  temples, 
etc.    Again:  it  is  claimed  that  the  four  centuries  of  Toltec 
life  and  dominion  in  Mexico  have  left  evidence  to  indicate  that 
their  mode  of  government  was  of  a  federal  character,  verging 
most  distinctly  towards  a  nsAiVon^Xioxra.  ot  Vj^^, 
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,  The  Tolteo  architecture,  as  seen  in  its  acknowledged  re- 
maiDS,  shows,  as  already  observed,  enclosed  buildings,  provid- 
ing for  separate  homes  aud  family  life.  These  buUdings  are 
found  to  have  beeu  always  set  true  to  the  compass.  The  walls 
slope  slightly  inward,  and  the  windows  and  doors  have  the 
same  oharacteriatio.  These  peculiarities  are  noticeable  in  the 
Vucatan  and  the  other  remarkable  ruina  in  central  America, 
and  they  are  distinctly  so  in  the  Gila  Casa  Grande.  Whether 
the  Tolteo  impressed  this  form  upon  ancient  Mexico,  or  from 
an  older  life  received  it,  is  a  question  likely  to  remain  unsolved. 
Mr.  Baldwin  advances  the  theory  that  the  Toitecs  who  con- 
quered Mexico  were  also  the  mound -builders  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  valleys.  He  meets  the  difficulties  that  snch  a  theory 
encounters  at  the  ontset,  by  suggesting  that  the  buildings  Ira 
believes  to  have  been  constmoted  on  those  mounds  were  of 
wood  and  other  perishable  materials,  while  the  mounds  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Mexico,  and  those  of  central  Ameiica  still 
to  be  found,  were  crowned  by  buildings  constructed  of  stone — 
generally  temples,  it  would  appear.  The  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials used  has  enabled  us  to  trace  their  character  and  extent. 
The  Toitecs  were  raonnd-buildera  and  mine-workers  also  ;  they 
lived  in  towns,  and  biult  enclosed  dwellings,  maintained  a 
federal  government,  and  so  proved  that  they  had  passed  be- 
yond the  tribal  and  commercial  forms.  Albert  Gallatin  holds 
these  views,  as  well  as  later  writers.  A  statement  of  these 
points  seems  necessary  to  illustrate  the  probable  origin  and 
character  of  the  town-bnilders  of  and  dwellers  in  Arizona  and 
southern  Colorado ;  and  they  will  also  servo  to  show  the  dif- 
ferent idea  that  governed  the  pueblo  or  village  communities, 
whose  lingering  identity  and  struggle  /or  existence  makes  so 
interesting  a  feature  of  Kew  Mexiuan  history  and  aS:urs. 

The  6r8t  American  writer  to  call  attention  to  the  interesting 
ruins  now  under  review  was  Mr.  Gregg,  author  of  a  still  valuable 
book  on  "  The  Commerce  of  the  Plains."  He  refers  to  the 
Casa  Grande  ruin,  ou  the  Gila,  aud  to  those  in  Cafion  de  Ctioco 
and  Rio  de  Chelly,  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  He  endorses 
the  assertion  made  by  the  Spanish  historian,  Claverigo,  that 
all  the  ruius  existing  m  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  of  un- 
doubted Aztec  origin.  Professor  BeU,  in  his  interesting  work 
on  North  America,  endorses  this  view,  and  considers  the  town- 
builders  of  the  region  under  consideration  as  the  Aztec  skir- 
mish line.  Under  them  the  rich  valleys  were  occupied,  aud 
the  Apaches  driven  to  the  mountains,   and  kept  there  as  irre- 

,   (diuiiu^>lti  savages.    Owing  to  the  needs  thus  imposed,  "the:; 
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introduced  the  art  of  building  houses  of  stone  and  adobe ; 
they  chose  the  most  commanding  positions,  *  *  overlook- 
ing large  tracts,  *  *  and  added  story  to  story  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  few  resolute  defenders  could  keep  almost  any 
number  of  assailants  at  bay."  He  held  that  the  town-builders 
pushed  their  way^  north  until  stopped  by  the  Rio  Colorado  and 
its  cafions.  The  Moqui  villages  were  established,  and  east- 
ward the  kingdom,  or  Seven  CJities,  of  Cibola,  of  which  Zuni 
is  a  remnant,  pushing  into  the  wilderness  through  what  is  now 
the  Navajo  reservation  into  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  where 
they  must  have  lived  in  great  numbers,  as  the  abundant  ruins 
lately  discovered  by  Hayden's  exploring  expedition  sufficiently 
prove.  At  the  same  time  they  also  pushed  east  into  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  where  they  gradually  lived  in  open  towns,  and 
no  longer  felt  obliged  to  live  together  and  fortify  themselves. 
The  Abbe  Domenich,  a  writer  of  learning  and  acumen,  regards 
the  ruins  as  Toltec  in  origin,  and  believes  they  were  built  early 
in,  or  just  before,  the  twelfth  century.  He  attributes  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  great  population  that  once  lived  where 
these  ruins  are  found,  to  a  great  physical  change  which  made 
fertile  valleys  and  basins  become  barren  and  arid.  The  moun- 
tains and  plateaux  were  denuded  of  timber,  and  the  whole 
country  became,  as  Dr.  Newberry  phrased  it,  "  over-drained." 
Our  own  Prescott  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  does  not  regard 
the  Arizona  renuiins  as  Aztec  in  chariicter,  but  rather  as  the 
work  of  the  Toltecs,  or  tlieir  contemporaries,  tlie  Tezcucans. 
He  considers  them  as  far  too  rude  to  be  the  work  of  those  who 
constructed  "  the  temple  of  Xocliicalo,  or  the  palaces  of  Tes- 
cotzina,  and  the  colossal  calendar  stone  "  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Other  American  writers  who  have  paid  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject lean  decidedly  to  Prescott's  view  of  their  character. 

After  close  examination  of  the  evidence  presented  in  the  more 
pronounced  of  these  remains,  and  a  comparison  of  the  striking 
differences  to  be  observed  between  the  eighteen  pueblos  still 
existing  in  New  Mexico,  with  the  ruins  that  are  found  about 
them,  and  those  of  Arizona  and  Colorado,  the  conclusion  has 
been  reached  by  the  present  writer,  that  there  were  two  dis- 
tinctly marked  strains  of  life  and  activity,  one  of  which  it  is 
apparent  was  much  older  than  the  other.  The  New  Mexican 
pueblos,  including  the  Zunis,  (who,  however,  are  of  an  older 
stock,  that  have  been  affected  by  a  conquering  or  impressing 
civilization)  belong  distinctly  iu  this  writer's  judgment  to  the 
Aztec  form  of  life  ;  while  the  people  who  left  the  evidences  of 
their  progress  in  the  wide-spread  town  ruins  of  Arizona  and 
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BOuth-western  Colorado,  and  of  their  decadence  and  niin  in  the 
cUtl-bousea  and  cavca  of  the  greiit  and  little  Colorado  caQons, 
and  by  other  remains  scattered  as  far  ooi'th  an  the  Utah  basin 
and  portiousof  Nevada,  belong  to  an  earlier  civilisation — prob- 
ably that  of  the  Toltecs,  or  somo  of  their  contemporuriea  who 
were  afEected  and  controlled  by  the  distinct  forms  which  that 
people  presented.  If  Mr.  Baldwin's  suggestion  is  of  value  as 
to  the  migration  of  the  Toltecs,  (and  it  is  sustained  by  the  in- 
veBtigations  of  the  Abbe  de  Brasbourg)  may  it  not  be  possible 
that  such  a  movement  divided,  and  that  a  smaller  stream 
flowed  alnfiost  directly  west,  iostead  of,  as  the  main  body  did, 
to  the  south-west  P  Ii  the  hypothesis  here  presented  should 
turn  out  on  further  investigation  to  possess  reasonable  correct- 
ness, another  fact  miglit  readily  be  accounted  for.  The  Arizona 
and  Colorado  rnins  show  far  more  advancement  in  buildings 
and  agriculture  than  tliey  do  in  tool-making  or  other  mechani' 
oal  arts.  So  far,  none  but  stone  tools  and  implements  have 
been  found ;  while  the  ruins  of  extensive  buildings  of  fair  con- 
Btraclion,  and  wide-spread  remains  of  irrigation  works,  show- 
ing considerable  engineering  ability,  are  to  be  seen  far  and 
wide.  In  fact,  these  evidences  serve  to  show  an  "  arrested  civ- 
ilization," not  an  advancing  one.  If  we  mistake  not,  stone 
toola  and  implements  both  of  peace  and  war  are  chiiriicteriBtio 
of  the  mound-builders  also.  There  is  another  utilitarian  artin 
which  both  seem  to 
have  reached  a  fair 
degree  of  progress ; 
that  ie,  the  making 
of  pottery.  The  col- 
ors, style,  and  geo- 
metrical omameutn- 
ttoQ  which  charac- 
terize the  fragments 
of  pottery  found  in 
the  Arizona  ruins  are 
similar  to  the  ves- 
sela  and  fragments 
thereof  found  in  the 
mounds  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valley,  as  well  as  similar  to 
those  that  have  come  down  to  ns  from  old  Mexitile.  Tlie  Tolteca 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  cotton  ;  they  built  cities, 
roads,  and  pyramids,  found  motates,  (the  rude  stone  hand-mills 
by  which  the  Mexican  and  Indian  women  still  grind  their  corn, 
or  Other  grain)  cut   the  hardest  stones,  and   made  a  perfect 
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solar  year  and  calcnclar.  lu  Mexico  they  used  metals.  In 
Arizona  not  a  trace  of  such  use  has  yet  been  found.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  the  writer  is  led  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  tlie  Arizona  town-ruins  owe  their  origin  to  the 
earliest  phases  of  Toliec  activity,  or  else,  as  Preseott  sug- 
gests, to  the  efforts  of  a  contemporary  people.  As  to  their 
destruction,  another  chain  of  reasoning  and  deduction  must 
be  followed.  In  regard  to  the  views  of  Gregg,  Bell,  and  Dom- 
enich,  already  quoted,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  their  acquaint- 
ance did  not  extend  practically  beyond  the  pueblo  buildings 
of  New  Mexico,  and  that  later  and  more  complete  investigation 
has  brought  to  light  facts  of  which  they  could  have  had  no 
cogiizance. 

The  Rio  Grande  pueblos  seem,  under  this  theory,  to  have 
been  a  result  either  of  the  early  AzXec  life  in  that  locality,  or— 
what  seems  more  reasonable — to  the  efforts  of  trade  and  con- 
quest that  this  people  were  constantly  making  after  they  became 
powerful  in  central  Mexico.     There  seems  more  soundness  in 
attributing  to  the  Aztecs  a  home  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico 
somewhere  between  the  20th  and  30th  parallels,  than  there  is 
in  locating  them  five  to  eight  degrees  north  of  the  high  point 
named.    There  are  race-strains  to  be  found  among  the  pueblos 
different  from  those  seen  in  the  majority — as,  for  instance,  the 
Zunis    are   evidently  from  a  stock   superior  to  that  of   their 
pueblo  contemporaries.     The  Zuni  buildings  are  of  the  Aztec 
type  ;  those  of  the  Moqui  comprise  both  characteristics.     Two 
of  the  buildings  are  terraced  and  open  on  the  east  side,  the 
others  are  enclosed  with  walls.     The  inhabitants   do   not  all 
speak  the  same  language.     In  Ilarro,  the  largest  town,  wliicli 
contains  2,000  inhabitants,  a  very  different    tongue  prevails, 
differing  in  every  particular  from  the  other  tribes  about  them 
— the  Navajoes  on  the  north-west,  and  the  fierce  Apaches  on 
the  south — the  Zunis  lived  to  themselves,  feared  by  their  neigh- 
bors on  account  of  their  superior  organization  and  the  means 
of  defence  provided  them  by  nature  in  their  elevated  plateaux. 
A  proud,  stately  people,  they  made  no  wars  of  aggression,  lead- 
ing their  pastoral  lives  in  peace  and  ])rosperity ;  the  men  rais- 
ing sheep,  goats  and  cattle,  tilling  the  ground,  and  the  women 
spinning  and  weaving  their  clothing,  raising  fowls  and  taking 
care  of  their  houses,  in  which  womanly  virtue  they  are  still  said 
to  excel ;  their  cooking  being  remarkably  good,  and  tl\eir  two- 
story  dwellings  neat  and  clean.      They  are,  moreover,  quite 
comely,  and  noted  for  the  modesty  of  their  dress,  which  con- 
sists of  a  skirt  of  graceful  length,  made  of  homespun  black 


TTOolen  cloUi,  and  a  Boarf  folded  across  their  breast,  their  head- 
dress being  their  own  glossy  hair  neatly  braided.  As  a.  people 
they  are  devoutly  pions,  and  their  religious  ceremonies  are  not 
nidike  our  own.  Although  some  traces  of  missionary  teaobing 
are  evident,  the  leading  tenets  of  their  faith  are  Identical  with 
what  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Aztecs.  That 
race  had  their  dootriue  of  an  Immacalate  Conception,  Craoi- 
fixion  and  Resurrection,  in  common  with  the  religions  of 
ancient  India,  Persia  and  other  eastern  countries,  as  well  as 
the  later  phase  known  an  Christianity.  In  the  Aztec  belief, 
Suchiqaecal  bears  a  son,  Quexalcote,  immaculately  conceived, 
who  was  crucified  and  rose  s^iu  after  three  days.  Their  wor- 
ehip  is  directed  towiird  the  sun,  as  the  abiding  place  of  tlie  Al- 
mighty; but  they  do  not  worship  the  luminary  itself,  as  fsilsGly 
supposed.  Students  of  Swcdenborg's  writings  will  reoogmze 
a  Similarity  of  doctrine  here  :  the  Lord  appearing  in  the 
heavens,  according  to  the  Swedish  seer,  to  the  eyes  of  spirits 
as  a  son,  never  being  seen  in  actual  form.  Jost  here,  mention 
may  incidentally  be  made  of  a.  tradition  among  the  Pimas, 
another  peaceful  tribe,  that  if,  from  the  yellow  clay  of  th^r 
native  soil,  a  virgin  shall.succecd  in  fashioning  a  perfect  image 
of  a  new-born  infant,  the  Great  Spirit  would  accept  it,  endow 
it  with  life,  and  it  should  become  his  representative  on  eu^ 
and  leader  and  Saviour  of  the  tribe.  Modelling  must  he  oo^ 
sidered  one  of  the  lost  arts  with  the  Pimas,  for  there  is,  as  yrf 
no  record  of  successful  competition  ;  nevertheless,  they  declid 
to  take  any  stock  in  the  white  man's  god,  as  they  maint^^ 
genuine  Saviour  would  never  have  died.  The  Zunis  claim' 
rect  descent  from  the  Aztecs,  a  claim  which  their  mode  of  <S 
straetion,  traditions,  jewels,  and  much  knowledge  they  possess 
would  seem  to  ratify.  The  Moqui  are,  in  man^  respects,  simi- 
lar. Their  methods  of  defence  against  enemies  ai-c  unique. 
When  attacked  they  flee  to  their  high  plateaux,  ami  drawing 
np  after  them  the  ladders  by  which  they  ascend,  they  cut  off 
aU.  communication.  One  village  of  Tehuas  shares  tbe  mesa  of 
the  Maquis  for  mntoal  protection.  They  have  now  seven 
towns  in  eastern  Arixona,  and  number  between  4,000  and  5,000. 
The  ancient  ruins  described  are  nearly  all  of  the  moBt  deso- 
late-appearing character.  Nature  does  not  here,  as  elsewhere, 
cover  with  a  loving  hand  the  ruiu  wrought  by  time  or  the  de- 
vastation of  men's  own  hands;  she  seems  rather  to  rejoioe  in 
augmenting  both.  But  barren  and  arid  as  are  now  the  huge 
wastes  of  plateau,  swept  by  whirling  sand-storms  or  chilled  by 
^Asta  o£  winter ;  weird  and  fantastic  as  are  her  manifoatatt- 
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tions  in  the  strange  and  hideona  cacti — the  very  ghosts  fflf' 
goblins  of  the  ftorat  world — jugged,  rock-ribbed  moantoins,  and 
chasms  where  death  lurks  unseen;  here  are  evidences,  all  aroond 
us,  that  once  human  hearte,  with  their  hopes  and  fears,  loves 
and  hates,  ambitions  and  despairs,  found  here  a  home,  loved, 
protectfd,  and  fought  for  till  death.  In  all  probability,  erplor- 
ere  of  this  region  will  learn  more  of  the  former  iohabhantfi  froin 


the  traditions  of  the  Moqiii  and  the  Zunis  than  from  any  rel- 
ics, however  interesting,  that  mny  be  exhumed.  That  these 
people,  particularly  the  latter,  possess  such  records  of  their 
owu  extraction  seems  pretty  certain,  froiu  the  evident  unwitl- 
ingneaa  with  which  they  impart  information,  although  otherwise 
a  friendly  and  hospitable  people  in  their  intercourso  with  tbs 
whites. 

To  sum  up,  the  Arizona  ruins  show:  1.  Remains  of  exten- 
sive towns,  with  large  buildings  in  the  center ;  2.  Evidence  of 
extensive  fortifications ;  3.  Of  mounds,  probably  ruins 
bled  aw&y,  excavationa  and  enclosures,  the  purposes     ' 
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are  unknown;  4.  Traces  of  extensive  works  for  tmgatii 
Some  evidences  of  mining,  with  signs  of  efforts  at  careful  ob- 
literation; 6.  Pottery  and  stone  implements;  7.  Painted  or 
cat  figures;  8.  Proofs  that  the  aocient  people  were  cremation- 
ists  and  planet- worshipers. 

The  buildings  consist  of  atone  and  concrete,  or  cojon,  the 
latter  being  usual  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area  in  which 
they  are  to  be  traced,  and  the  former  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  region. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian  referred  to,  concludes  ;  Ist,  That 
these  structures  do  not  bear  any  internal  evidence  of  their  age. 
Many  were  flourishing  towns  when  the  Spaniards  came  in.  2d. 
That  these  relics  and  ruins  "  bear  no  resemblance  whatever" 
to  other  groups  in  the  South.  The  mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  the  pyramids  of  Anahuao  and  of  the  central  Mexican 
plateau,  the  mined  cities  of  Yucatan  and  Copan,  are  not,  in  his 
judgment,  in  any  way  identical.  There  is  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  evidences  of  prehistoric  human  life  left  else- 
where on  the  continent.  He  does  not  believe  that  they  are 
the  Aztecs  or  any  people  like  them,  as  they  were  found  in 
Anahuac.  3d.  The  Pueblos  and  Moqui  still  inhabit  similar 
buildings.  To  their  prior  development  must  these  remains  be 
traced.  4th.  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  northern  Chihuahua 
were  once  inhabited  by  a  semi-civilized  people,  agricultural  in 
character.  They  were  found  by  the  Apache.  They  have 
nearly  disappeared,  and  their  works  have  crumbled  under  the 
oppression  of  the  Castilian  and  the  fierce  warfare  of  the  savage 
Apache. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  acknowledged  ability 
and  his  Ksearcb,  we  are  disposed  to  dispute  his  first  conclu- 
sion. Of  the  Arizona  and  southern  Colorado  towns,  all  the 
evidence  goes  to  prove  them  to  have  been  in  ruins  when  the 
Spaniards  first  explored  the  land.  Mr.  Bancroft's  conclnsionB 
all  turn  upon  his  failure,  as  we  see  it,  to  perceive  the  difference 
between  the  Arizona  and  Colorado  ruins  proper  and  the  pueblo 
buildings  of  the  Zuni  and  Rio  Grande  communilies. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ANCIENT  RUINS,  THEIR  EXTENT  AND 

CHARACTER. 

FiBST  European  Disgotebies.  Gastenada's  ''Bed  House."  The  Gasa 
Grande,  as  Seen  by  Fathers  Kino,  Mange,  Sedelman,  Font  axd 
Garcia.  Mr.  Bartlett's  Visit.  The  Aztec  Syndicate  Party  am) 
THE  BuiNS  IN  1877.  The  Salt  Biver  Mounds  and  Ganajls.  What 
Hodge  Says.  Emory's,  Whipple's,  and  Johnston's  Discovebis& 
The  Buins  to  the  North.  A  Gareful  Summary.  Kew  Mexico  amd 
GoLORADO  Buins.  Area  Embraced.  Gause  07  Their  Destruction. 
The  "  Goming  Gountry." 

Father  Niza,  the  romanciDg  priest,  who  in  1539  visited  the 
Gila  river,  and  from  there  went  to  the  Zuni  country,  then 
claimed  to  be  that  of  the  "  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  was  the 
first  European  of  mark  who  saw  the  evidences  of  an  ancient 
and  prehistoric  civilization  still  to  be  found  within  the  bor- 
ders of  Arizona.  Four  years  before,  a  Spanish  sailor,  ship- 
wrecked in  the  Gulf  of  Cortez,  (California)  visited  the  Moqui 
country,  and  afterwards  reported  in  Mexico  of  what  he  saw. 
The  traditions  reported  to  the  Spanish  adventurers  and  con- 
querors by  the  Aztecs  were  full  of  stories  relative  to  the  old 
civilization,  and  its  fabulous  wealth.  Father  Niza  \^s  told  of 
the  ruins  to  the  west  and  north,  and  the  Pima  Indians  stated 
that  these  ruins  were  in  the  same  state  as  when  the  Franciscan 
visited  them  at  least  two  centuries  before.  Members  of  the 
Coronado  expedition  during  the  following  year  (1540)  made  a 
visit  to  a  ruin  on  the  Gila  river,  which  is  described  by  Caste- 
nada,  the  historian  of  that  enterprise,  as  the  "  Chichilticale,'' 
or  Red  House — a  building  in  ruins,  the  principal  material  of 
which  was  earth  of  a  reddish  hue.  The  Casa  Grande  ruins  are 
usually  presumed  to  be  those  referred  to  by  Castenada ;  but 
the  color  is  an  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  such  a  view,  as 
the  concrete  of  which  its  walls  are  composed  is  of  a  grayish 
hue. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  Gila  ruins,    and  it 
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ticaxly  ahows  how  exteiiBivo  they  were.     This  is  undoubtedly 

the  oldest  description  extant.  "One  of  them  is  a  largo  edifice, 
the  principal  room  in  the  center  being  four  Btoriea  high,  and 
those  adjoiutng  it  on  its  four  sides,  with  walls  two  varas  thick 
of  strong  argamasa  y  barro,  (adobe  material)  bo  smftoth  on 
the  inside  that  they  resemble  planed  boards,  and  so  polished 
that  they  shine  like  pueljlo  pottery."  (Documentary  Histoiy 
of  Mexico,  Seric  iv,  tome  i,  pp.  282-3.)  Many  other  ruins 
were  dtsoernible  for  a  distance  of  two  leagues.  Pieces  and 
plates  of  pottery,  oUas,  etc.,  composed  of  fine  clay,  were  scat- 
tered about  for  a  long  distance.  The  remains  of  a  large  canal 
for  irrigating  purposes  were  plainly  to  be  traced  from  the  river 
to  the  point  at  which  it  reached  the  plain  or  mesa  whereon  the 
rained  city  was  located.  It  could  be  followed  for  a  distance  of 
nine  miles,  encircling  the  city,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  ten 
varas*  wide. 

The  moat  distinct  accounts  that  we  have  of  the  Casa  Grande 
ruins  are  those  by  Fathers  Kino  and  Mange,  who  explored  the 
valleys  of  the  Sauta  Cruz  and  of  the  Gila  from  the  Sonora  line 
to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Colorado.  The  mann- 
Soript  has  never  been  printed  in  full,  and  is  still  preserved  at 
the  Monastery  Doloros  in  Zacatecas.  The  following  extract  ia 
therefrom ;  "  There  was  one  great  edifice,  with  the  principal 
room  in  the  middle  of  four  stories,  and  the  adjoining  rooms  on 
its  four  sides  of  three  stories,  with  the  walls  tan  yards  in  thick-  ' 
nesa,  of  strong  mortar  and  clay,  so  smooth  and  shining  within 
thai  they  appear  like  burnished  tables,  and  so  polished  that 
they  shone  like  the  earthenware  of  Puebla.  At  the  distance 
of  an  arquebuse-shot,  twelve  other  houses  arc  to  be  seen,  also 
half  fallen,  having  thick  walls  and  all  the  ceilings  burnt,  except 
in  the  lower  room  of  one  house,  which  is  of  round  timbers, 
smooth  and  not  thick,  which  appeared  to  be  of  cedar  or  savin, 
and  over  them  sticks  of  very  equal  bIkc,  and  a  cake  of  mortar 
and  hard  clay,  making  a  roof  or  ceiling  of  great  ingenuity.  In 
the  environs  are  to  be  seen  many  otner  rains  and  heaps  of 
broken  earth,  which  circumscribe  it  two  leagues,  with  much 
broken  earthenware  of  plates  and  pots  of  fine  clay,  painted  of 
many  colors,  and  which  resemble  tlie  jai-s  of  Guadalajara,  in 
Spain.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  population  or  city  of  this 
body  politic  was  very  large ;  and  that  it  was  of  one  govern- 
ment 18  shown  by  a  mmn  canal,  which  comes  from  the  river  by 
tho  plain,  running  around  for  the  distance  of  three  leagues, 
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and  cnclOBing  tho  inhabitanta  in  its  area,  being  in  breaddi  wn 
vanis,  (about  twcnty-eigbt  feet)  and  about  foar  (eleven  feet) 
vx  depth,  through  which,  perhups,  was  directed  one-half  the 
volume  of  the  river,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  serve  aa  a 
defensive  moat  aa  well  as  to  sapply  tho  wards  with  water  and 
irrigate  the  plantations  ia  the  adjacencies." 

t  ather  Kiuo,  writing  of  the  Indians,  located  the  Pimaa  about 
where  they  now  are,  and  the  Maricopas  north  of  thom  as  far  as 
the  Salt  river.  He  fouad  them  living  in  houses  well-constructed 
and  comfortable.  Thrir  villagca  were  located  on  mesas  near 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  well  arranged  for  defence.  The  set- 
tled portion  of  the  country  ranged  from  river  to  river — that  is, 
from  the  Gila  to  the  Salt  river.  The  people  he  credited  with 
being  frugal  and  industrious,  cultivating  the  land,  conBtruoting 
worts  for  irrigation,  building  good  houaea  with  a  rude  eon. 
Crete,  and  makmg  a  sort  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  leaf  of  the 
maguey.  The  better  class  lived  in  the  adobe  or  concrete-built 
houses;  the  poorer  in  wattled  huts  or  cabins,  built  of  sticks  set 
in  the  ground,  and  bound  together  at  the  top  by  ropes  made 
from  tho  fibrous  leaf  of  the  same  plant  fram  which  material  ia 
obtained  for  cloth  weaving.  These  huts  were  thatched  with 
long  grass,  arranged  in  bundles.  They  mannfaotured  beantiful 
feather  work,  which  was  also  colored  by  them  from  dyes  of 
which  they  had  tho  secret.  There  were  adepts  al  hieroglyph- 
ics or  picture-writing.  It  acems  probable  that  the  Indians  had 
learned  these  arts  from  the  people  who  built  tho  Gasas  Grande 
on  the  Gila  and  Salado.  Ho  also  describes  ruins  seen  by  him 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  Gila,  which  were  evidently  those  of  a 
large  town.  The  walla  of  several  buildings  then  standing  were 
at  least  three  feet  thick,  and  the  evidence  of  ancient  canals,  etc., 
was  plainly  to  be  traced.  These  ruins  are  probably  tho  same 
that  J.  li.  Bartlett  traced  when  engaged  on  the  Boundary 
CommisBion.  The  Casa  Grande  also  appears  to  have  been  vis- 
ited in  1740  or  1760  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Sedalman,  whose 
narrative  has  not  been  published  entire,  but  the  portions  quoted 
by  Humboldt  enable  us  to  understand  that  this  ndventuroua 
priest  traveled  further  into  the  Territory  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  speaks  vaguely,  among  other  things,  of  finding  a 
tank  or  reservoir  formed  from  a  depression  of  tho  land,  at  u 
point  eighteen  miles  from  the  Gila  river.  The  remains  of  such 
reservoirs,  formed  apparently  where  a  lake  had  at  some  tine 
existed,  have  been  found  by  others  in  later  daya.  Col.  William 
G.  Boyle,  a  well-known  mining  engineer,  some  three  years  ago, 
while  exploring  the  Superstinon  mountaina,  found  evidences 
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^^^WftSh  works  JQ  the  foothills  on  the  western  side  of  that  range. 
It  is  unquestioned  that  this  section  was  once  the  home  of  a 
Ifii^o  popnlation.  Father  Sedalman's  travels  extended  to  the 
Rio  Salado  oi-  Salt  river,  and  down  the  Rio  Verde  ad  fai-  aii 
the  present  site  of  Camp  Verde. 

After  Father  Kino,  the  next  explorer  whose  account  is  acces- 
sible to  English  reader.s,  is  That  of  Father  Pedro  Font,  who, 
with  Father  Garcia,  visited  the  Gila  rivei',  and  carefully  ex- 
amined the  Caaa  Grande.  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  "  Personal  Niir- 
ratlve,"  quotes  at  length  from  the  Father's  account.  This 
visit  was  made  in  1775.  Father  Font  quaintly  says:  "The 
large  house  or  palace  of  Montezuma,  according  to  the  histories 
and  meager  accounta  which  we  have  from  the  Indiana,  may 
have  beeu  built  some  600  years  ago :  for,  as  it  appears,  this 
building  was  erected  by  the  Mexicans,  when,  during  their 
transmigration,  the  Devil  led  them  through  various  countries 
until  they  arrived  at  the  promised  land  of  Mexico;  and  in 
their  sojourns,  which  were  long,  they  formed  towns  and  built 
edifices.  The  site  on  which  this  house  is  built  is  level  on  all 
sides,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  one  league*  from  the  river 
Gila,  and  the  ruins  of  the  houses  which  compose  this  town  ex- 
tend more  than  a  league  towards  the  east  and  other  cardinal 
points ;  and  all  this  land  is  partially  covered  with  pieces  of  pots, 
jars,  plates,  etc. — some  common,  and  others  painted  of  different 
colors,  white,  blue,  red,  etc.,  which  is  a  sign  that  this  has  been 
a  large  town,  inhabited  by  a  distinct  people  from  the  Pimas  of 
the  river  Gila,  who  do  not  know  how  to  manufacture  such 
earthenware.  We  made  an  exact  survey  of  this  edifice  and  of 
its  situation,  which  we  measured  in  the  meantime  with  a  lance, 
and  this  measure  I  afterwards  reduced  to  geometrical  feet, 
which  gave  a  little  more  or  less  than  the  following  result :  The 
house  forms  an  oblong  square,  facing  exactly  to  theiour  cardi- 
nal points — cast,  west,  north  and  south ;  and  round  about  it 
there  are  ruins  indicating  a  fence  or  wall  which  sui'rounded 
the  house  and  other  buildings;  pai-ticularly  in  the  corners, 
where  it  appears  there  has  been  some  edifice  like  an  interior 
castle  or  watch-tower;  for  in  the  angle  which  faces  towards 
the  south-west  there  stands  a  ruin  with  its  divisions  and  an 
upper  story.  The  exterior  wall  extends  from  north  to  south 
four  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  The  interior  of  the  bouse  consists  of  five 
halls,  the  three  middle  ones  being  of  one  size  and  the  extreme 

*  The  Casa  Qrundu  in  about  t\TO  lu^f^eti  from  tiJo  ri 
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ones  longer.     The  three  middle  ones  are   twenty-aij^   fee 
lurigth  from  north  to  south,  and  ten  feet  in  breadth  from  east 
to  west.     The  two  extreme  ones  measure  twelve  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  thirty-eight  feet  from  east  to  west." 

Mr.  Bartlelt  was  the  first  American  to  give  a  description  of 
the  Gila  ruins.  It  is  possible  that  others  had  seen  them,  ahd 
if  so  they  were,  hke  the  walls  on  which  they  gazed,  dumb  and 
gave  no  sign.  He  made  a  minute  esaminati'oo  of  these  ruins, 
and  has  placed  a  full  account  thereof  on  record.  They  were 
crumbling  as  at  present,  one  story  having  vanished  since  Father 
Mange  said  mass  within  the  walls ;  and  Father  Font,  in  -view- 
ing them,  decided  that  the  devil  had  inspired  the  builders. 
Mr.  Bartlett  describes  the  apartments  as  long  and  narrow,  and 
without  windows.  In  his  judgment  the  inner  apartments  were 
used  for  store-rooms.  The  west  door  was  two  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  high.  The  others  were  three  feet  wide  and  five 
high.  The  walla  at  the  base  were  worn  away  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches,  and  appeared  to  be  held  together  only  by  their 
own  thickness.  The  lintels  over  some  of  the  doors  and  other 
openings  were  formed  of  sticks  of  wood,  stripped  of  bark,  and 
cut  at  the  end  by  some  blunt  instrument.  The  floor  beams 
were  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same  distance  apart,  set 
in  the  walla  opposite  each  other.  The  largest  building  was 
fifty  feet  north  and  south  by  forty  east  and  west.  The  ground 
floor  shows  five  apartments— one  on  each  side  and  one  in  the 
interior.  The  north  and  south  rooms  measured  thirty-two  by 
ten  feet.  No  evidence  of  a  stairway  was  then  or  is  now  visi- 
ble. To  the  south-west  the  remains  of  a  second  building  were 
discernible.  To  the  north-east  was  evidence  of  a  third,  some- 
what like  a  tower  in  appearance,  while  towards  the  north-west 
was  a  circular  embankment,  from  250  to  300  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, which  Mr.  Bartlett  su^ests  was  used  as  a  corral.  The 
interior  walls  were  found  to  be  plumb ;  the  ex- 
terior taper  in  a  curved  line.  All  the  walls 
are  laid  with  large  square  blocks  of  mud, 
pressed  into  concrete,  making  blocks  appa- 
rently two  feet  in  height,  and  four  in  length. 
Two  portions  of  the  walls  of  a  separate  build- 
ing were  visible,  which  showed  that  it  must 
have  been  three  or  four  stories  in  height.  The 
resents  marks  he 
:s  time  has  since 
obliterated.  Mr.  Bartlett  also  visited  the  ruins 
noftb  of  tie  Gila,  aud  on  Salt  river  at  La 
Tempe.    He  crossed  the  Gila  atftve\i^a&sA. 
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LSl]  range  near  the  east  line  of  the  Pima  refiervation,  and 
{rom  tliere  he  passed  aaroRS  an  extensive  plain  to  the  foot  of  the 
Superstition  mountains,  along  the  foot-hills  of  which  he  trav- 
eled until  he  reached  the  Salt  river  at  or  uearMarysville.  An 
extensive  plain  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  formed  by  their 
junction,  al  least  thirty  miles  across  on  the  east,  and  but  four 
or  five  at  its  western  extremity.  The  evidence  still  remaining 
is  ample  to  show  that  it  must  have  once  been  tbiokly  inhabited. 
Mr.  Bai-tlett  found  ruins  the  entire  distance,  in  the  shape  of 
ancient  canals,  small  mounds,  and  broken  pottery.  Several 
mounds  were  foimd  on  the  Salt  river,  measuring  from  80  feet 
wide  to  }2i)  feet  long.  One  of  t.liCKc  is  phiinlv  iliscemible,  as 
our  illustration  shoivs,  tiom  tin'  ^Uvj:--  niii.l  :y\.'L:i  Tniij.p.     On 


the  othef  side  of  the  river  two  mounds  larger  in  size  are  to  be 
seen — one  near  Hayden's  mill,  and  the  other  close  to  East 
Phcenix.  Mr.  Bartlett,  as  well  as  other  explorers,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  pieces  of  pottery  so  widely  scattered 
sliow  that  the  vessels  were  all  painted  or  glazed  wliite  inside — 
an  art  which  the  Fima  and  other  Indians  do  not  possess.  The 
La  Tempo  mound  was  measured  by  him,  and  found  to  be  from 
SMO  to  225  feet  long  by  from  60  to  80  wide.    This  would  give 
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a  macli  lai^r  edifice  than  the  Casa  Grande.    It  is  ttae4 

cardinal  points  of  the  compass — a  peouUaritT  common  i 

these  ruins  and  mounds.  Father  Sedalman  also  deacribcB  the 
La  Tempe  mound,  and  gave  an  account,  too,  of  a  three-storied 
building  or  ruin  there,  which  he  found  at  the  junctioa  of  the 
Gila  and  Salt  rivers.  Major  (now  Gen.)  Emory,  in  his  report 
of  explorations,  gives  an  account  of  ruins  in  the  Salt  river  val- 
ley, which  were  described  to  bim  as  being  rather  large,  un- 
roofed and  crumbling,  the  material  being  concrete  or  cojon, 
with  glazed  walls,  on  one  of  which  was  the  distinct  remains  of 
a  man's  foot.  A  large  canal  is  fttiil  to  be  traced ;  and,  indeed, 
the  stage  from  Florence  to  Phffinix  runs  through  it  for  some 
distance.  Mr.  Moore,  now  of  Maricopa  Wells,  describes  five 
mounds  as  on  or  near  the  Bartlett  roote ;  and  Judge  Oary 
tells  of  a  large  canal  running  across  the  west  aide,  or  heel,  of 
the  La  Tempe  plain.  Colonel  Hodge,  in  a  recent  publication,* 
thus  describes  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Phienix,  as  well  as 
the  irrigation  works  in  connection  therewith. 

"  Six  miles  east  from  Phcenix,  and  two  miles  from  the  Hell- 
inga  mill,  are  the  ruins  of  a  lai^e  town,  near  the  center  of  which 
is  one  very  lai^e  building,  275  feet  long,  and  ISO  feet  wide. 
The  debris  forms  a  mound  which  rises  thirty  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  walls  are  standing  about  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  are  fully  six  feet  thick.  There  soera  to  have  been 
several  cross  walls,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  an  outer 
wall,  which  on  the  south  aide  was  thirty  feet  from  the  main 
wall ;  on  the  east,  aixty  feet ;  on  the  north,  one  hundred  feet ; 
and  on  the  west  aide,  sixty  feet. 

"  On  the  north,  and  at  the  north-west  corner,  were  two  wings, 
perhaps  guard  or  watch  houses.  On  the  south  of  the  outer 
wall  was  a  moat,  that  could  be  flooded  with  water  from  a  large 
reservoir  fifty  yards  to  the  south.  Several  other  large  reser- 
voirs are  at  different  points  in  and  around  the  mam  town, 
which  was  over  two  miles  in  extent. 

"  A  large  irrigating  canal  runs  to  the  south  of  the  large  build- 
ing, which  was  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  wide.  This  caual 
took  the  water  from  Salt  river  eight  miles  above,  and  oan  be 
easily  traced  for  twenty  miles  or  more  below.  The  people  who 
excavated  these  canals  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  en^eer- 
ing,  as  they  are  cut  on  a  true  and  perfect  grade.  Several  engi- 
neers who  have  snrveyed  canals  for  irrigation  along  the  line  9f 
the  old  ones,  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  improve  the  e    ' 
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or  gain  an  inch  of  grade  to  the  milo.  Tho  largest  of  tbo  old 
irrigating  canals  is  Bome  twenty-five  miles  above  Phoenix,  on 
the  Bouth  aide  of  Salt  river,  near  the  point  where  the  river 
emerges  from  the  mountains.  This  one,  for  eight  miles  after 
leaving  the  river,  is  fully  fifty  feet  wide.  For  this  distance  it 
runs  in  a  south-west  course  through  hard,  stony  ground,  and 
enters  ou  a  vast  stretch  of  mesa  or  table-land,  which  extends 
south  and  south-west  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles,  having  an  ele- 
vation above  the  river  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet. 

"  At  about  eight  miles  from  where  this  groat  canal  leaves 
the  river,  it  is  divided  into  three  branches,  each  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  one  of  which  runs  an  enst-of-south  course,  one  near- 
ly south,  and  the  third  sonth-west,  the  three  probably  carrying 
water  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  whole  of  the  immense  plateau 
before  mentioned.  Two  miles  west  of  where  the  main  canal 
branches  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  town,  which  extends  along  the 
mesa  for  many  miles.  Near  the  center  of  this  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  largest  building  yet  discovered.  Its  ground  meas- 
urement is  350  feet  by  150  feet,  with  outer  walls,  moats,  em- 
bankments, and  reservoirs  outside  the  main  walls,  and  ruins  of 
smaller  buildings  in  all  directions.  On  the  line  of  the  branch 
canals,  distant  many  miles  from  this  one,  are  other  ruins  of 
towns  similar  to  the  others  described.  Below  the  great  canal 
and  the  lurge  ruins  described,  extending  through  what  is  called 
the  Tempe  Settlement,  are  other  irrigating  canals  of  nearly 
equal  size  to  the  others,  and  which  were  taken  out  of  the  river 
many  miles  below  the  largo  one  mentioned ;  and  along  these  are 
also  the  ruins  uf  great  houses  and  towns." 

Mr,  Johnston,  who  was  associated  with  the  Emory  explora- 
tions, gives  extended  details  of  discoveries  made.  In  addition 
to  a  description  of  the  Casa  Grande,  similar  to  Bartlett's,  John- 
ston describes  a  terrace  300  by  200  feet,  and  five  feet  high, 
which  he  traced,  and  on  which  he  believed  there  was  evidence 
of  a  pyramidal  structure  at  least  eight  feet  high  having  been 
erected.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid  made  a  platform  about 
6ev«nty-five  feet  square.  This  was  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  other  ruins.  No  trace  of  it  is  now  discernible,  unless  it  be 
in  the  three  large  mounds  several  hundred  feet  to  the  north  of 
the  Casa  Grande  itself.  He  also  found  west  of  and  near  a 
Pima  village  traces  of  a  large  circular  enclosure,  and  what  he 
termed  a  mound.  There  is  one  still  to  bo  seen  near  the  stage 
road,  and  within  gunshot  of  the  Casa  Blanca  trading  post.  It 
measured  about  90  by  lOO  feet.  On  the  east  side,  according  to 
Johnston,  (1852-3)  was  a  low  terrace,  of  60  by  300  feet  in  ex- 
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tent.  Basalt  stones,  concrete  heaps,  and  broken  pottery  t 
to  be  traced  for  some  diBtance,  Father  Sedalraan  tlcEcribed  a 
ruin  thirty-six  niiles  below  the  Caea  Grande,  on  the  same  dde 
of  the  Gila. 

To  complete,  an  far  as  possible,  this  account  of  the  Gila  val- 
ley ruiDP,  and  especially  the  principal  one,  now  known  as  the 
Cnsa  Grande,  the  following  description  of  a  very  recent  visit  ia 
given.  The  party  consisted  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Allen,  of  Indian apo- 
lis,  F.  H.  Steel,  of  Oil  City,  Alesander  Wliil  Jen  and  J.  K.  Wal- 
lace, of  Philadelpliia,  Cola.  C.  W.  Tozier  and  J.  D.  Graham,  of 
San  Franeisco,  J.  E.  Conklin,  of  New  York,  Col.  William  G. 
Boyle,  a  well  known  mining  engineer,  and  the  present  writer, 
Mr.  Conklin,  who  ia  an  artist  and  journalist,  ha-\Tng  with  him  a 
field  apparatus,  took  some  excellent  stereoscopic  views  of  the 
ruins.  The  visit  was  made  December  13th,  1877,  and  several 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  exarainntion.  The  ruin  stands,  a 
hold  and  striking  object,  on  the  highest  swell  of  a  great  plain 
extending  to  the  horizon  lino  on  every  side  for  many  miles. 
Tu  the  north,  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  eye  rests  on  a  bold  but 
not  high  mountain  range,  while  to  the  aonth-west  are  to  be  seen 
the  serrated  sides  and  rugged  outlines  of  tho  Sacatone.  Far 
o&  to  tho  south  the  vision's  ken  failed  in  reaching  more  tfaaa 
the  haziest  outlines  of  high,  bold  ranges,  which  the  old  explor- 
ers-ef  the  party  announced  as  being  in  Sonora,  80  to  lOO  mileg 
away.  The  plain  is  covered  for  two  or  three  miles  with  a  light 
Boil,  which  it  is  obvious  differs  from  all  about  it,  and  bears  on 
its  surface-  the  evidence  of  being  largely  made  by  debris  and 
drift  from  the  ruins.  The  plain  is  covered  by  mesquite  trees 
and  a  full  growth  of  light  underbrnsh.  But  few  cacti  are  to 
be  seen,  lurning  from  the  main  road  at  Montezuma  station, 
on  tho  Gila,  a  drive  of  two  miles  brought  the  party  in  sight  of 
the  bold,  bald  walls,  gray  and  massive,  of  the  ancient  sti'ucture 
that  remains  to  tell  us  of  tho  whilom  existence  of  a  people 
whose  character  and  belongings  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  tbe 
long-ago,  and  of  whom  even  tradition  bears  no  record.  All 
traces  of  their  existence  would  be  lost  but  for  this  ruin,  and  a 
comparatively  few  monnds  wlueh  are  still  traced  elsewhere  in 
tliia  Territory.  It  is  a  dilBcult  thing  to  realize  that  in  this 
country,  where  the  supply  of  water  appears  to  bo  ao  limited 
and  tho  desolation  ho  complete,  that  there  could  have  once 
lived  a  numerous,  and  it  is  very  evident  a  thrifty  and  thriving 
population. 

The  Casa  Grande  itself  is  the  remains  of  a  large  building,  the 
walls  of  which  are  composed  of  a  species  of  gray  concrete  or 
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groati  They  still  stand  ia  a  crumbling  and  almost  dlBJointed 
condition,  for  a  height  of  from  thirty  to  foi'ty-five  feet,  the  in- 
side wall  being  the  liigheat.  The  exterior  walls  nt  their  thick- 
est piirt  are  four  feet  six  inches  thick.  The  interior  walls  at 
different  points  are  well  preserved,  and  show  a  uniform  thick- 
nens  of  nearly  four  feet.  At  the  north-east  corner  there  ia  a 
great  rent,  and  the  walls  are  entirely  separated  ;  the  opening 
here  is  aboutfive  feet  and  ocoupies-the  whole  of  that  angle.  In 
the  center  of  each  side  there  are  crumbled,  out-of-flhape  open- 
ings, which  on  the  north  and  west  sides  indicate  old  doors  or 
entrances,  but  on  the  other  sides  appear  to  have  resulted  from 
.the  crumbling  away  of  the  walla.  The  interior  shows  a 
length  of  fifty-two  feet  north  and  south,  and  a  width  of  thirty- 
sis  feet  ais  inches  east  and  west,  while  the  exterior  walls  show 
in  the  same  way  a  length  of  aixty-one  by  forty-five  feet  six 
inches.  Of  course  the  exterior  walla  are  much  worn,  furrowed 
and  crumbled.  In  all  probability  they  were  originally  not  less 
than  six  feet  thick.  The  interior  walls  still  show  above  the 
debris  traces  of  three  stories,  rows  of  small  round  holes  indi- 
cating where  the  rafter  poles  had  rested.  In  one  room  on  the 
west  side  we  were  able  to  count  them,  and  fonnd  twenty-eight 
holes  each  side  of  the  apartment,  showing  an  average  of  six 
inches  apart,  with  holes  of  four  inches  and  a  half  diameter. 
The  interior  i-oom  or  compartment  is  the  best-preserved  part 
of  the  structure.  It  is  entered  only  on  the  east  side  and  on  the 
lower  story  as  now  visible,  by  a  small  window  or  aperture  orig- 
inally about  two  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  .ibout  four  feet 
six  inches  high,  rather  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  base. 
This  ia  the  case  with  the  other  openings.  There  are  six  in  all — 
two  each  on  the  interior  walls  to  the  north  and  south,  one  on 
the  east  wall,  and  one  forming  the  entrance  to  middle  rooms, 
with  none  at  all  on  the  west  side.  As  to  the  exterior  entranc- 
es, they  appear  to  have  been  on  the  north  and  south  fronts ; 
those  on  the  east  and  west  being  apertures  broken  by  time  and 
decay.  There  are  several  apertures  on  the  interior  walls,  the 
purimae  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained.  One  ia  about  ten 
inches  each  way,  though  it  ia  somewhat  irregular  in  form  ;  the 
other  two  would  be  about  seven  inches  each  way.  These  aper- 
tures do  not  face  each  other,  and  consequently  were  not  used 
to  rest  beams  or  rafters  upon.  The  interior  walla  ha\'e  been 
coated  with  some  sort  of  cement  or  varnish  which  h.aa  a  red- 
dish-orange hue,  and  which  at  the  present  time  can  be  peeled 
off  by  a  pen-knife.  There  are  a  number  of  names  scrawled  on 
the  inside  walls,  but  none  of  special  note.    The   accumulated 
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debris  almoBt  forms  a 
floor  is  very  uneven. 


1 


I  mound  on  the  exterior,  while  inaidi 
The  interior  room  gives  out  a  hollow 
sound.  Outside  the  rains  and  winds  are  rapidly  underminlne 
the  base  of  the  walls ;  unless  something  be  soon  done  to  root 
the  structure  and  prop  the  walla,  the  Gila  Casa  Grande  will 
be  altogether  a  thing  of  the  paat. 

Tracing  the  exterior  evidences  of  this  enclosure,  aa  well  as 
other  buildings,  there  were  found  immediately  to  the  east, 
about  sixty  feet,  the  remains  of  a  smaller  building,  a  fragment 
of  whose  walls,  from  eight  to  ten  feel,  is  still  standiu^.  To 
the  south  there  is  evidence  of  another,  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains but  ,1  part  of  the  ground  plan.  From  the  north-eatst 
comer  of  the  Casa  Grande  itself  there  is  a  distinct  mound  of 
debris,  forming  apparently  the  walls  of  another  part  of  the 
same  building,  and  continuing  for  about  forty  or  fifty  feet;  it 
then  makes  an  angle  on  the  north  towards  the  west  for  about 
half  the  distance,  beyond  which  it  is  not  now  traooablc. 
There  is  plain  evidence  of  an  enclosing  wall  to  be  seen,  and 
with  the  recollection  of  Kino's,  Font's  and  Barllett'a  descrip- 
tions in  mind,  il  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  show  that  there  must 
have  been  a  larger  structure  here  than  is  now  seen,  embraced 
within  a  wall  of  about  450  feet  by  300.  Towards  the  west  the 
ground  is  clear  for  a  considerable  space.  On  the  east  side,  at 
from  400  to  600  feet,  there  are  several  large  mounds  covei'ed  by 
pieces  of  pot- p 
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stand  Almost  esoalading  eiich  other;  and  the  foiirtb,  Bome 
distance  to  the  west,  standR  lengthwise  to  the  others.  The 
ground  is  everywhere  covered  by  small  pieces  of  pottery  sucli 
as  are  shown  by  the  illustrations.  The  only  thing  found  of  a 
special  character  waa  a  piece  of  fire-brick,  or  some  other  ma- 
terial, used  to  line  a  furnace  with.  Beyond  the  facts  given 
nothing  was  seen  likely  to  elucidate  the  mystery  which  broods 
in  silence  over  these  remains.  The  party,  after  holding  a  meet- 
ing, and  adopting  resolutions  uvging  the  formation  of  on  archa- 
ological  society  for  Arizona,  of  which  they  offered  to  become 
members,  raised  a  small  American  flag  on  the  wall,  took 
luncheon  in  the  ruins,  and  went  on  their  way  to  Tucson.  Ono 
of  the  party  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  the  groat 
uanal  came  from,  the  Giln,  and  by  means  of  which  the  whole 
vast  plain,  now  crowned  only  by  the  desolate  casa,  and  its 
adjacent  mounds,  was  once  the  seat  of  a  large  and  industrious 
population.  The  point  at  which  the  Gila  water  was  drawn 
was  above  Florence,  and  distant  from  the  Casa  Grande  about 
forty  miles. 

Other  proofs  of  extensive  ruins  are  found  in  Arizona.^— on  the 
Rio  Verde,  the  Colorado-Chiquito,  the  Rio  Francisco,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prescott,  and  all  along  the  streams  which  penetrate 
the  great  plateau.  Recent  discoveries  in  the  Globe  district  and 
elsewhere  also  extend  the  ni-ea  of  these  ruins.  Mr.  Leroux, 
guide  to  the  Boundaij  Commission,  describes  ruins  that  he  vis- 
ited in  1854  in  the  Rio  Verde  valley,  of  solid  masonry,  twenty 
feet  one  way  by  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  another,  two  stories  in 
height,  and  with  walla  three  feet  thick.  Evidences  of  a  town 
ten  milee  from  the  nearest  water,  with  canals,  were  seen.  Lieu- 
tenant Whipple  in  1854  found  on  Pueblo  creek  traces  of  two 
fortifications,  and  one  separate — an  ii'regular  stone  enclosure 
on  the  top  of  a  hili,  three  to  four  feet  high,  the  exterior  walls 
being  from  eight  to  ten  feet  thick,  and  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  interior  walls  five  feet  thick.  Adobe  ruins  and  broken 
pottery  were  traceable  near  by.  At  a  fertile  place  on  a  fork 
of  the  creek  a  square  enclosure  was  also  traced,  with  walls  six 
feet  thick  and  five  paces  in  the  clear.  At  Aztec  Pass,  eight 
miles  to  the  west,  was  another,  commanding  the  pass.  It  was 
100  feet  by  25 ;  the  walls,  four  feet  thick  and  five  high,  were 
built  of  rough  stones,  embedded  in  moi-tar. 

Major  Emory  found  on  the  San  Pedro,  whore  it  joins  the 
Gila,  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Casa  Grande,  a  lai-ge  area  of  ruins 
located  in  the  valley  wherever  the  mountains  were  not  too 
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close  to  the  river.  Ho  estimated  that  there  mast  have  1 
population  of  100,000  persons  there  at  one  time.  These  **• 
mains  consist  chiefly  of  long  lines  of  rough  amygdaloid  stones, 
made  roand  by  attrition.  Adobe  walls  were  apparently  built 
on  these  foundations.  The  plans  were  generally  rectangular 
in  form. 

Another  enclosure  was  found  on  the  Santo  Domingo,  a  branch 
of  the  Gila  further  east,  with  a  number  of  faces  to  each  point 
of  the  compass  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  apart,  the  enclosure 
being  twice  as  long  north  and  south  as  cast  and  west. 

There  was  found  an  enclosed  circle,  also,  having  &  circumfer- 
ence of  four  hundred  yards.  Another,  of  ninety  feet  diameter, 
had  the  remains  of  a  house  in  the  center.  The  Pimaa  reported 
at  the  time  the  existence  of  a  labyrinth  further  to  the  west. 
Emory  and  Johnston  report  finding  traces  in  all  of  twelve 
towns,  on  the  Gila,  west  of  the  San  Pedro's  junction. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  is  referred  to  in  the 
"  Historical  Magazine,"  vol.  10,  supplement,  page  75,  as  having 
discovered  a  pyramid  on  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona,  the  base  or 
which  was  104  feet  square.  Its  height  is  stated  at  twenty  feet, 
when  seen  originally ;  the  stones  were  pointed  and  hewn  in 
bloclis  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  inches  thick.  Old  ruins  are 
talked  of  as  having  been  seen  fifty  miles  above  Ehrenberg,  No 
verification  of  these  statements  has  been  traced,  and  if  they 
really  exist,  it  is  the  only  ruin  of  noteyet  heard  of  in  the  re^on 
lying  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Painted  Itocks  on  the  Gila, 
to  the  south,  north  thereof  to  Bill  Williams  Fork,  or  west  of 
the  Salt  river  and  the  mountains  about  Prescott.  The  evi- 
dences at  Bill  Williams  consist  of  walls,  still  six  feet  in  height, 
and  traceable  for  a  circumference  of  800  feet ;  abo  cave  dweU- 
ings  and  clifE  pictures.  Coming  to  the  east  of  the  region  indi- 
cated as  bare  of  antiquities,  the  following  is  condensed  from 
"  Arizona  as  It  Is,"  the  author  of  which  traveled  extensively 
through  the  Territory  and  closely  examined  its  prehistoric  re- 
mains. He  says  :  "  Some  twenty  miles  south  from  Prescott, 
and  two  miles  north  from  Walnut  Grove,  is  a  mountain  top 
with  a  walled  inclosure  of  about  two  acres.  The  wall  sur- 
rounding this  inclosure  is  in  places  ten  feet  thick,  and  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  in  height.  Inside  this  wall  are  the  ruins  of  four- 
teen old  etone  houses.  Six  miles  south-east,  on  the  east  side  of 
Milk  Creek,  is  another  mountain  top,  3,000  feet  above  the  little 
valley  below,  and  on  this  summit  there  is  also  a  walled  inclos- 
ure, containing  about  five  acres.  The  wall  is  very  heavy  and 
high,  and  inside  it  are  the  ruins  of  twenty-four  stone  buildings 
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from  twerly  to  thirty  feet  square.  The  ruins  o£  a  atone  cause- 
way, leading  from  a  south  spur  of  the  mountain  to  the  main 
summit,  cau  be  traced  for  fifty  yards.  It  is  twelve  feet  wide, 
built  on  the  sides  with  bowlders  of  a  ton  in  weight,  between 
which  were  filled  in  smaller  stones  and  earth." 

"Several  miles  np  the  Haasayampa  Creek  from  Walnut 
Grove,  and  some  eight  or  ten  miles  south  from  Prescott,  are 
many  ruins  of  atone  houses,  some  on  the  high  hills  bordering 
the  Hassayampa,  and  some  in  the  valleys  near  tl\e  creek ;  some 
of  those  in  the  valleys  near  the  creek  are  surrounded  by  large 
pine  forests,  and  inside  the  walls  of  one  of  the  ruins  were  three 
large  pine  trees  of  hundreds  of  years  of  growth." 

"  In  Chino  Valley,  twenty  miles  north  from  Prescott,  are 
some  interesting  ruins,  well  worthy  a  visit  and  thorough  ex- 
amination. The  ruins  extend  for  a  long  distance  in  and  around 
the  valley,  there  being  a  seiies  of  nearly  a  score  in  sight  from 
almost  any  point  in  the  valley.  The  springs  which  water  the 
valley  were  long  since  used  for  irrigation,  tnere  being  yet  evi- 
denoes  of  them  to  be  seen.  On  one  of  the  farms  there  is  a 
series  of  ruina  of  stone  houses,  five  in  number,  aui'rounded  by 
a  atone  wall.  The  earth  has  accumulated  around  the  wall  and 
boui^es  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  since  their  destruction,  which 
was  evidently  the  work  of  an  enemy." 

"■One  of  theae  buildinge  haa  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
five  feet  below  the  surface.  The  inner  walls  of  the  room  were 
found  to  have  been  plastered,  and  the  exterior  walls  were  part^ 
ly  of  concrete  and  partly  of  stone.  On  the  west  side  were 
found  a  number  of  tai'ge  ollas,*  filled  with  what  was  evidently 
burned  or  charred  beans  and  corn.  Near  the  south-east  corner 
were  found  portions  of  three  skeletons,  one  of  a  large  man, 
one  apparently  of  a  woman,  and  the  other  of  a  child,  and  near 
them  a  water  olla.  A  number  of  stone  axes  and  hamniera  were 
found  in  excavating  this  room.  The  stone  of  which  the  wall 
and  buildings  were  made  was  trachyte,  and  must  have  been 
brought  from  a  volcanic  mesa,  about  one  mile  to  tiie  west, 
where  they  are  abundant.  One  mile  north  is  a  very  large  stone 
building  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  was  probably  a  temple 
or  a  fortress,  alao  built  of  stone,  and  the  stones  were  square 
dressed.  In  a  caflou  yet  a  little  further  north  are  a  few  small 
cave  dwelling  of  considerable  interest,  but  very  diflicult  of  ap- 
proach." 

"Four  miles  below  the  place  described,  there  is  a  hill  ovei^ 

*A  large  earthen  vessel,  proQuunced  o-yii,  ^^| 
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looking  tlie  Verdo  river,  with  a  series  of  ruins  of  stone  liouses, 
inclosed  by  a.  stone  wall  on  the  eouth  side,  which  in  [iluces  la 
twenty  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet  wide.  The  other  sides  of 
the  hill  are  abrupt  and  precipitous,  and  two  to  three  hundred 
feet  perpendicular.  Three  mUea  further  to  the  east  is  one  of 
the  highest  mountain  peaks  of  the  cotintry,  and  its  summit  is 
inclosed  by  three  tiers  of  stone  Wiill,  a  few  hundred  feet  apart. 
Old  Btone  ruins  of  an  extensive  character  crown  its  summit.  To 


the  east  of  Prescott  eighteen  miles,  in  the  Agua  Fria  valley, 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  veiylai^  stone  building,  which  vas 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  square.  From  the  debris  of  this 
"building,  a  large  double  stone  house,  one  smaller  one,  and  much 
stone  wail  have  been  erected,  and  there  yet  remains  on  one 
side  a  pile  of  debris  four  or  five  feet  in  height.  On  the  hills 
around  are  many  other  old  stone  ruins,  as  well  aa  on  the  sum- 
mits of  high  mountains  in  every  direction,  and  for  long  dis- 
tances." 


II 
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"111  the  Verde  valiey,  forty  milea  east  from  PreBCott,  and 
Gxtendingup  and  down  tliat  valley  for  loag  distances,  aro  scores 
of  Btoiie  ruins  similar  to  those  heretofore  described.  They  are 
foand  also  in  all  the  contiguous  valleys  of  Bc'aver,  Oak,  and 
other  creeks,  on  the  hills  and  the  mountain  summits,  as  else- 
where, Opjiosite  Camp  Verde,  a  short  half  mile  on  the  eastr 
em  Bide  of  the  river,  are  many  large  stone  ruine  on  the  bluffs 
overlooking  the  river,  the  walls  of  which  are  standing  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high,  and  immense  quantities  of  ^broken  pottery 
are  strewn  freely  over  the  ground.  Two  miles  down  the  river, 
and  a  half  mile  east  of  it,  on  n  stretch  of  table  land  elevated 
above  the  river  bottom  lOU  feet  or  more — what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  ancient  buryiugground  has  been  found.  It  covers 
nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  ground.  The  graves  were  inclosed 
by  atonea  placed  in  an  oblong  circular  form,  from  two  to  six 
feet  in  diameter. 

"Beaver  Creek  enters  tlio  Verde  river  a  half  mile  above 
Camp  Verde,  coming  in  from  the  north-east.  This  section  of 
country  is  a  limestone  region,  in  which  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  cave  dwellings  to  be  foand  in  Arizona.  Beaver 
Creek  ia  hemmed  in  much  of  the  distance  for  many  milea  by 
abrupt,  perpendicular  bluffs  of  limestone,  in  which  are  many 
interesting  old  cave  dwellings.  They  are  mostly  walled  up  in 
front,  and  at  a  distance  look  like  the  natural  stony  bluffs.  In 
two  of  these  canons,  some  six  miles  up  the  creek  on  the  north 
fiide,are  several  caves  some  twenty  feet  above  the  creek,  in  two 
of  which  are  perfect  cisterns,  made  of  cement,  and  almost  as 
hard  as  marble,  and  as  perfect  as  when  made.  On  one  of  them 
are  prints  of  tlie  handa  of  their  makers,  indented  in  the  cement 
while  in  a  plastic  state,  and  also  the  print  of  the  tiny  hands  of 
a  small  child,  no  doubt  made  by  the  little  one  in  childish  glee 
and  play.  Three  miles  below  these  caves  are  numerous  others 
in  a  high  blnff  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  This  bluff  is 
nearly  or  quite  400  feet  high,  and  is  almost  perpendicular. 

"  The  largest  of  the  caves  is  ninety  feet  across  in  front,  walled 
up  to  its  very  top,  a  distance  of  over  fifty  feet,  and  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  enter,  as  the  opening  is  nearly  100  feet  above  the 
base  of  the  cliff.  The  debris  from  the  cave  is  piled  up  against 
the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  wall  rock  for  nearly  100  feel, from 
which  point  explorers  must  climb  the  face  of  the  vertical  wall 
rock  nearly  the  same  distance  to  reach  the  opening  to  the  cave. 
This  must  be  done  by  clinging  to  poles  and  jutting  points  of 
rock,  and  occasionally  obtaining  an  insecure  foot-bold  but  a  few 
inches  wide.     When  once  in  the  cave,  it  is  found  to  be  divided 
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into  many  roomfi.  The  extreme  height  is  fifty  to  serenq^ 
feet,  OS  near  aji  one  can  judge.  The  wall  m  front  is  laid  in  n. 
tar,  or  cement,  and  near  ile  uppermost  part  are  two  port  holes, 
from  whence  the  dwellers  within  codd  obtain  a  view  of  the 
conntry  for  a  great  distance  around.  But  few  whites  have 
ever  succeeded  in  exploring  this  cave,  and  it  took  na  several 
hours  to  accomplish  the  feat  in  safety.  When  first  explored 
there  were  found  in  it  a  few  stone  axes,  metates,  and  other 
stone  implements." 

At  Camp  McDowell,  or  near  it,  old  residents  of  the  Terri- 
tory report  the  remains  of  a  considerable  fortification,  and  of 
the  largest  acequia  yet  found.  It  Is  traceable  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  two  encircling  mountains.  At  this  point  some  ex- 
cavations were  made  and  bones  were  found ;  among  them  nearly 
a  perfect  skeleton.  From  the  thigh  bone  the  poet  surgeon  at 
the  time  declared  the  man  must  have  been  nearly  or  quite  seven 
feet  high.  Children's  bones  were  also  found.  Stone  tools 
were  eoUectcd,  among  them  being  one  of  slate,  very  sharp,  and 
in  the  shape  of  a  cleaver.  In  Mojave  county  there  are  rude 
ruins  to  be  traced,  and  similar  ones  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
north-west  portion  of  Yavapai.  The  valleys  of  WiUiamson 
and  Walnut,  Mount  Hope,  Camp  Hualapai,  Cerbat,  and  other 
points  show  detached  villages.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  as  the 
the  observer  traces  these  remains  towards  the  Colorado 
caflona,  they  become  ruder  in  aspect,  more  segregated  in  loca- 
tion and  position,  until  at  last  they  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
cliS  and  cave  houses  and  dwelling,  as  they  have  beon  in  part 
traced  by  the  Ives  and  Powell  explorations,  especially  the  latter. 

The  vicinity  of  Prescott  for  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  all  di- 
rections but  the  west,  is  marked  by  these  ancient  ruins.  The 
walls  of  stone  and  concrete  houses  are  visible.  The  elevated 
and  defensible  positions  are  all  occnpied  by  rude  fortifications, 
and  the  interval  on  which  Prescott  itself  is  built  has  evidently 
been  one  of  their  centers.  After  leaving  the  Salt  river  and 
traveling  north,  there  Ib  a  change  in  the  character  of  tke  mate- 
rials used.  Stone,  rather  than  concrete  and  adobe,  is  found  m 
walls,  and  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  utilizing  the  cliffs  and 
other  inaccessible  (to  an  assailant)  positions.  This  would  in- 
dicate quite  clearly  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  peril  and  un- 
der stress  of  defence.  The  works  and  remains  also  grow 
smaller.  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  report  describes  some  remans 
in  the  viciiiityof  the  Sierra  Prieta,  which  illustrate  this  sug- 
gestion. The  report  says :  "  Circular  mounds  and  stones  oc- 
cupy many  of  the  little  knolls  and  heights  along  the  streams, 
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and  wherever  they  exist  numberless  fragments  of  earthenware 
and  glazed  pottery  are  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface,  proved 
by  cedar  trees  on  the  spot  to  be  not  less  than  two  hundred 
years  old.  Placer  miners  believe  that  the  gold  ground  has  been 
washed  over."  The  Colorado-Chjqaito  valley  appears,  evi- 
dently,  to  have  been  a  prominent  oenter  of  preniatoric  activity. 

There  is  hut  Jit-  _ 
tie  evidence  of  the 
habits  of  the  an- 
cient people,  as  to 
religion,  etc.,  on 
which  to  form  area- 
sonable  theory;  but 
one  notable  thing 
is  apparent,  ana 
that  is,  that  they 
■were  cremationists 
as  to  the  disposal 
of  their   dead. 

There  are  some 
slight  proofs  in 
signs  and  hierogly 
phics  of  6un  and 
planet  worship,  and 
one  authentic  case 
has  been  found  o(  a  granite  cup  or  vessel  with  the  mule  Priap- 
ian  symbols  for  a  handle.  There  is  a  general  belief  among  in- 
telligent observers  that  mining  as  well  as  agriculture  was  one 
of  their  pursuits.  No  positive  evidence  of  ancient  mines  has 
been  found.  A  curious  shaft  was  discovered  two  years  since 
in  Mojave  county.  In  the  Globe  district  some  workings,  or 
rather  their  traces,  have  been  discovered,  and  ruins  of  fortifica- 
tions near  by  would  indicate  a  large  number  of  persons  as  hav- 
ing been  engaged.  But  it  is  quite  as  prob.ible  that  these  were 
the  work  of  adventurous  Spaniards,  as  of  the  prehistoric  people. 

Turning  to  the  evidences  of  the  area  embraced  by  this  an- 
cient civilization,  the  following,  showing  the  related  character 
of  the  ruins  adjacent  to  Arizona,  or  in  portions  of  the  Terri- 
tory not  much  explored  or  known,  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
interest:  In  September,  1872,  a  party  of  prospectors,  under 
command  of  Col.  Roberts,  of  San  Francisco,  started  on  al»  eic- 
plorat'on  of  portions  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona.  They 
took  the  field  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  traveled  south  to  Pu- 
eblo, thence  diverging  to  the  south-west,    After  exploring  the 
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San  Juan  valley,  ia  Colorado,  the  Roberts  party  plunged  ioto 
the  duHert,  getting  entangled  in  a  maze  of  stony  mesa,  cafion, 
gorges,  and  arid  mountaia  plateaux.  For  several  days  they 
were  lost,  and  only  extricated  themselves  after  considerable 
suffering.  Col.  Roberts  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  journey 
in  the  San  Francisco  OAronicle,  from  which  the  following  is 
condensed : 

One  day,  while  traveling  up  one  of  the  impassable  gorges, 
Bt'ekiiig  a  place  where  they  couiJ  scale  its  craggy  sides,  Rob- 
erts discovered  the  ruins  of  what  was  oqc<3  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city.  Suddenly  emerging  on  a  mesa,  he  yma  amazed  at 
finding  hiraself  among  the  extended  ruins  of  a  great  city,  covers 
ing  an  area  of  abont  three  square  miles,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall 
of  sandstone  neatly  quarried  and  dressed,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
thick,  which,  judging  from  the  debris,  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high  before  its  faU.  In  most  places  it  had  crumbled  away 
and  fallen,  And  was  covered  with  sand ;  but  in  matiy  places  it 
was  standing  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  banks  which  had 
drifted  around  it.  The  entire  area  inside  of  this  had  at  one 
time  been  covered  with  bouses,  built  of  solid  sandstone,  which 
showed  excellent  masonry  in  their  construction.  This  ancient 
city  is  situated  in  Arizona,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Utah  and  Ai'izona,  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  Colorado  line.  It  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  not  a  stick 
of  worked  timber  is  to  be  seen  among  the  rains.  Nothing  but 
the  walk  are  standing,  and  none  of  them  are  now  left  more 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  sand,  wliiuh  is  eight  or  tea 
feet  deej).  Colonel  Roberts  estimated  that  there  were  at  least 
20,000  houses  in  the  city.  It  was  laid  out  in  plazas,  with  patlis 
or  small  streets  from  one  to  the  other.  There  was  evidently 
one  main  highway  extending  through  the  center  of  the  city. 
This  haa  been  cut  down  by  the  winter  torrents  into  a  yawning 
chasm,  GOO  or  BOO  feet  deep,  and  300  feet  wide.  The  walls 
still  bear  traces  of  many  hieroglyphios  cut  deep  into  them. 
There  are  also  the  ruins  of  stately  monuments,  built  of  square 
block  sandstone,  well  quarried,  and  showing  good  masonry, 
which  are  worked  with  notches  and  crosses  cut  into  them  at 
regular  intervals.  The  remains  of  a  canal  to  the  hilts,  fourteen 
nules  distant,  were  discovered,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  country  was  at  one  time  well  watered  and  fertile,  but  finally 
became  dry,  when  the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  the  city  by 
drought.  With  the  exception  of  broken  pieces  of  potlery,  no 
relics  were  found;  but  these  pieces  were  remarkable,  and  coi>- 
oeming  them  Colonel  Roberts  saya :  "  These  wore  embelliahed 
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paintings  of  dowers  and  ornamental  figures  in  bine  colors. 
The  coloring  matter  is  of  n  blue  mineral  substance  of  Bonie 
kind,  which  the  chemist  at  S.inta  F6,  to  whom  some  of  the  pot- 
tery was  shown,  could  not  clearly  define.  It  is  perfectly  indel- 
ible, and  pieces  of  the  pottery  which  have  been  exposed  to 
storms  which  have  worn  away  the  solid  masonry  of  the  walls 
of  the  city,  show  the  colors  fresh  and  bright  to  all  appearance 
as  when  new.  The  pottery  itself  has  been  found  to  be  per- 
fectly fire-proof  upon  trial  in  crucibles  and  furnaces,  and  if  the 
secret  of  its  manufacture  could  be  discovered,  it  would  be  worth 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  possessor,  and  the  material  invalnable 
for  the  lining  of  safes  and  similar  purposes." 

There  are  several  notable  points  in  relation  to  this  reputed 
discovery  to  which  attention  should  be  called.  So  far  !is  pres- 
ent investigation  extends,  no  very  considerable  remains  have 
been  found  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  or  south-western  Colorado ; 
such,  f  orinstance,  as  the  Casa  Grande  on  the  Gila,  Salt  river,  and 
Rio  Verde  ruins ;  at  any  great  distance  from  a  stream.  Those 
in  Colorado  are  also  close  to  or  in  the  valleys  of  small  rivers. 
There  are  some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  Col. 
Koberts'  location ;  and  one  is  that  the  extreme  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Arizona  is  occupied  by  the  Navajo  reservation,  on  which 
it  is  not  probable  any  ruins  of  such  extent  can  be  or  have  been 
found.  That  Col.  Roberts  found  ostcnBivo  ruins  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  he  might  be  mistaken  in 
the  location.  Dr.  NewbeiTy  gives,  in  a  report  on  the  geology 
of  the  Uintah  mountains  and  the  route  thereto,  a  description 
of  similar  ruins.  The  Doctor  says :  "  Some  two  miles  below 
the  head  of  Labyrinth  cation  we  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  large 
number  of  houses  of  stone,  evidently  built  by  Pueblo  Indians, 
as  they  are  similar  to  those  on  the  Dolores,  and  the  pottery 
scattered  about  is  identical  with  that  before  fonnd  in  so  many 
places.  It  is  very  old,  but  of  excellent  quality,  made  of  red 
clay  coated  with  while,  and  handsomely  figured.  Here  the 
houses  are  built  in  the  sides  of  the  cliffs.  A  mile  or  two  below 
we  saw  others  crowning  the  inaccessible  summits — inaccessible 
except  by  ladders  —  of  picturesque  detached  buttesof  red 
sandstone,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  150  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  caRon.  Similar  buildings  were  found  lower  down, 
and  broken  pottery  was  picked  up  upon  the  summits  of  the 
cliffs  overhanging  Grand  river :  evidences  that  these  dreadful 
cafioDs  were  once  the  homes  of  families  belonging  to  that  great 
people  formerly  spread  over  all  this  region,  now  so  utterly  ster- 
lie,  solitary  and  desolate," 
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The  large  number  of  ruins  found  in  the  San  Juan  ■valley* 
its  cailons  in  south-western  Colorado,  have  been  made  known 
by  the  expoilition  of  Pi-of.  Ilayden  and  the  United  States  geo- 
logical Burvoy  under  Iiis  cbai^.  The  perfect  details  that  are 
given  enable  one  to  ])lace  the  Arizona  ruins  in  the  game  cate- 
gory, SIS  the  following  extracts  from  extended  descriptions  will 
establish  :  "  Eateriug  the  cation  at  its  upper  end,  grouped 
along  in  clusters  and  singly,  were  indications  of  former  liabtla- 
tions  very  nearly  oblitui-ait-d.     Among  lliL-m  one  building  wns 


found  of  Sfjuiire  and  cure  fully-laid  sandstone;  one  face  .onl^- 
exposed,  of  three  or  four  courses  above  the  mass  of  debris 
which  covered  everything.  Tliia  building  lay  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  bank  of  the  stream,  was  apparently  about  ten  feet 
by  eight;  the  usual  size,  as  near  as  could  be  determined,o{ 
nearly  ail  the  separate  rooms  or  houses  in  the  larger  blocks, 
_tbere  being  no  houses  larger,  and  many  not  more  than  five  feet 
■e.  The  stones  exposed  were  each  about  seven  by  twelve 
'B  square  and  four  inches  thick,  those  in  (.heir  o'-igiDsl  po- 
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sition  retaining  correct  angles,  but  when  thrown  (town  worn 
away  aad  rounded  by  attrition  to  shapeless  bowlders.  Being 
BO  exposed  to  the  elements,  the  cementing  material  which 
boanil  the  masonry  together  was  entirely  worn  away  upon  the 
surface,  bat  upon  tearing  away  a  few  courses  it  was  found 
binding  the  rocks  together  quite  firmly.  It  Was  not,  however, 
anything  more  than  clay  cement.  Further  up  the  caflon,  ruins 
were  found  on  all  sides,  the  great  majority  consisting  of  heaps 
of  debris,  with  always  a  central  mass  considerably  higher  and 
more  massive  than  the  surrounding  lines  of  subdivided  squares. 
Square  buildings,  not  more  than  eight  feet  square,  were  often 
found  standing  alone,  apparently,  no  ti-acc  of  any  other  being 
detected  in  the  immediate  neighborhood."  The  following  des- 
cription of  a  watch-tower  and  rock  bouses  from  the  same  re- 
gion will  answer  for  those  at  the  Moqui  towns,  an  illuetration 
of  which  is  given  here;  "Upon  a  hugh  block  of  sandstone 
rolled  down  from  the  escarpment  of  the  mesa  above,  and 
lodging  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  bench  of  rock,  midway  be- 
tween top  and  bottom,  the  tower  was  built,  and  ageaago  served 
as  the  outpost  of  a  prosperous  settlement  of  a  now  wholly  for- 
gotten people.  At  places  whore  the  trail  ran  high  up,  near 
the  more  precipitous  portion  of  the  bluff,  remnants  wore 
found  of  stone  walls,  inclosing  spaces  of  from  five  to  twelve 
feet  in  length  in  the  cave-like  crevices  running  along  the 
seams  of  the  rooks.  They  were  pretty  well  demolished, 
— the  stones  undressed  and  imbedded  in  mud  and  mortar. 
In  many  places  little  niches  or  crevices  in  rock  had  been  walled 
up  into  cnpboard-Iike  places  of  about  iJie  size  of  a  bushel  bas- 
ket. Some  miles  still  deeper  into  the  carton  brought  about 
fresh  and  even  more  startling  disolosarea,  and  one  little  house 
in  particular,  at  the  extremity  of  a  ledge  fully  eight  Imndrcd, 
if  not  more,  feet  from  the  base  of  the  bluff,  caused  the  greatest 
amazement  at  the  temerity  of  the  builders.  Directly  below 
the  house  was  a  nearly  perpendicular  ascent  of  fully  one  hun- 
dred feet,  which  for  a  while  was  a  puzzle,  but  finally  it  was 
surmounted  by  finding  cracks  and  cmvicea  into  which  fingers 
and  toes  could  be  inserted.  From  this,  little  ledges  were  oc- 
casionally found,  and  by  stepping  shoulder  above  shoulder  and 
grasping  tufts  of  bushes,  these  ledges,  one  after  the  other,  were 
Gurmounted,  and  in  time  a  slope,  smooth  and  steep,  was  reach- 
ed. Into  this  slope  there  had  been  cat  a  series  of  steps,  now 
weathered  away  into  a  series  of  undulating  hammocks,  by 
which  it  was  easy  to  ascend,  and  without  them  almost  an  ut- 
ter impossibility.    The  perpendioulars  of  the  bouse  were  found 
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I  esn&dl;  squared.     About 
^ila  care  sad  jndgmoit  were 

il  ii  ilii  iiiiiliiipii,  iif  ifci  jiiiiili  111  tlm  ill  iiiiii    fiiiiilj 

hM  togccker.    AH  tke  iimtKicw  beCveen  the  stones  were 

MMir  (AB^ed  !■  ■iith  ■■ill  rhqir  ifT^ ^--:-<     j^^^ 

PH.bMm,Im>^«  m.  ill  iIk  ilnwiiM^  III  ll>fi  ■  illii  of  the  interior, 
wiBtke  Am  bycr  <rf  fa^  adobe  ennent,  colored  to  a  deep 
"~  :  b— d,  ^^t  incbcA  in  breadth, 
g.  Kuins  of  a  half  dozen 
1  OK  lower  tedgCA,  eome  crushed  bv  the 
trwiuaagaa  wau  nuug  tqioa  tltem,  and  others  bad  lost  their 
footboid  aiM  bad  tonbled  down  tbe  pretnpice. 

The  Caex  Gnode,  as  well  as  the  mios  of  Rio  Yerdc,  Chaco, 
Canon  CbeO;-,SBd  oib^  points,  show  the  same  rectaDgular  form, 
■■d  are  aD  located  trae  to  tbe  points  of  the  compass,  as  in  tbe 
eaae  of  the  Colorado  ndns,  models  of  which  are  now  in  Waah- 
iogtoo,  and  wm«  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition. 
Lieatenant  C.  C.  Morrison.  Sixth  Caralry,  who  was  with  Lien- 
tenant  Wheelers  Expedition,  describes  as  follows  some  mina 
found  in  the  Chaco  Valley,  close  to  the  eastern  tine  of  Arizona, 
whose  characteristics  seem  go  irell  defined  as  to  be  worthy  a 
place  here:  "Its  eoatbem  and  western  walls  are  still  standing, 
showing  in  its  present  state  at  least  four  stories  ;  tlie  outlines 
of  103  rooms  are  easily  traced  on  the  ground  Soor.  The  walls 
on  the  east,  sonth,  and  west  sides  have  been  at  right  angles  to 
each  other;  that  on  the  northern  front  facing  the  water  has 
been  an  aich,  with  three  lar^  towers  built  so  as  to  defile  all 
the  ground  between  tbe  building  aud  the  stream.  In  tbe  in- 
terior has  been  a  court  witb  several  circular  rooms,  like  the 
£  resent  eatiifas  or  assembly-rooms  of  the  Pueblo  ludJans  of 
few  Mexico.  The  whole  Ktructure  is  of  stone  and  wood ;  no 
evidence  of  iron  is  found.  Tbe  masonry  consists  of  thin  plates 
of  sandstone,  dressed  on  the  edges,  laid  in  a  coarse  mortar,  now  ' 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself.  Every  chink  is  filled.  The 
usual  stone  is  from  half  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  witb  occasional 
layers  of  stone  two  or  three  inches  thick  occurring  regularly 
every  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  interval,  evidently  to  strengthen  I 
the  masonry.  The  exterior  face  of  ttio  walls  is  as  smooth  U  ' 
one  bulk  of  brick  and  beautifully  plumbed.  At  the  base,  Iwd 
and  a  half  feet  through,  the  wall  at  each  story  decreases  in 
thickness  by  the  width  of  a  slight  beam,  on  which  rest  the 
girders  of  the  floor,  the  larger  ones  setting  in  the  wall.  There 
are  no  doors  opening  on  the  side  away  from,  the  court,  and  the 
oa\y  ineuiia  of  light  seem  to  have  been  through  tbe  inner  rooms 
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and  through  eome  small  port-holea  opening  outward  on  the 
Btories  above  the  first.  There  are  no  perfect  arches  found  in 
the  bnilding ;  the  only  approach  to  such  being  in  having  the 
succeseive  layers  over  the  windows  extend  one  beyond  the  other 
till  one  Btone  can  span  the  upace.  CTsually  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  cajjped  by  lintels  of  wood,  which  were  but  slight 
round  poles,  with  their  ends,  as  were  those  of  all  the  girders, 
hammered  ofE,  apparently  by  some  stone  implement.  In  one  of 
the  circular  rooms  Wiis  found  what  appeared  to  be  an  altar, 
built  out  from  the  side  of  the  wall  in  the  very  center  of  the 
building;  it  was  probably  here  that  their  worship,  since  lost  or 
perpetuated  in  an  altered  form  by  the  present  Pueblos,  was 
carried  on. 

"  The  moat  striking  peculiarities  of  the  buildings  were  the 
wonderfully  perfect  angles  of  the  walls,  the  care  with  which 
each  stone  had  been  placed,  the  perfection  of  the  circular  rooms 
as  to  their  cross  section,  and  the  great  preservation  of  the  wood. 
With  an  architecture  so  advanced  in  other  respects,  their  glar- 
ing inability  to  tie  joints  in  corners,  each  wall  being  built  up 
against  and  not  united  with  the  others,  makes  it  comparatively 
weak ;  indeed,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  walls  are  still 
Btauding,  depending  as  they  do  each  upon  its  own  base,  with- 
ont  abutments." 

Major  Powell,  in  his  interesting  papers  on  the  Province  of 
Tusayan,  (the  Moqui  towns)  published  in  Scribner'a  Monthly, 
(187t))  describes  and  comments  on  some  buildings  he  found 
therein,  as  follows :  "  Only  the  foundations  were  left,  but  ir- 
regular blocks,  of  which  the  houses  were  constructed,  were 
Bcattered  about.  In  one  room  I  found  an  old  mealing-stone, 
deeply  worn,  as  if  it  had  been  much  used.  A  great  deal  of 
pottery  was  strewn  about,  and  old  trails  were  seen,  which,  in 
Bome  places,  were  deeply  worn  into  the  rock.  To  the  west  of 
Oraybe,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  province  of  Tusayan,  in  north- 
ern  Arizona,  the  inhabitants  have  actually  built  little  terraces 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  where  a  spring  gushes  out,  and  there 
made  their  site  for  gardens.  It  is  possible  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  this  place  made  their  agricultural  lands  in  the  same 
way.  But  why  should  they  seek  such  spots  ?  Surely  the  coun- 
try was  not  so  crowded  with  population  as  to  demand  the  util- 
ization of  a  region  like  this.  The  only  solution  which  suggests 
itself  is  this :  We  know  that  for  a  century  or  two  after  the  set- 
tlement of  Mexico,  many  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  coun- 
try now  comprised  in  Arizona  and  Kew  Mexico,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  town-building  people  under  the  dominion 
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SUMMABT  OF  Mdjiho  Laws,  Pbdbbae,  Terkitobial,  ahd  Locai.;  ] 

AKD    TmBKK      IAITDB:     HONEBTBAO      AMD    PRE-EMPTION    BiaQT«i     SpAH- 

iSH  AND  Railroad  Qrants.  I^utKD  OrricBx.  Officixb  of  tkk  Tstt- 
RrroRr.    LEOisLATiotr  on  Ikbigation.    ABiEaiAu  Wkllb,  Minibq.  Etc 

RonTEa,  DlSTAMCES,  AMD  FARES  FROM  AND  TO  ALL  THE  PBIMCIPAZ. 
I'OINTS  EAST  AND  WEST,  AND  IN  THE  TBRRITOKY.  AlTITCDB  OT  IM- 
FOBIAHT  FOIMTS.  METTEOItOLOGIOAl,  TABLES.  MINERAL  gPBIMGB. 
BOCTHEBN  PACOTO  RaILBOAD  IiANDS,  BtC. 


Bofoco  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1866,  by  Cnngte!<a.  tho  ainiersblp  of  the 
mineral  lantia  waa  retained  by  the  nation.  The  first  disCTission  of  the 
policy  of  Eetliog  such  lands  began  in  1850,  the  argument  being  to  make 
them  a  source  o£  revenue.  The  policy  of  loayingthemmerallBnd  open  for 
private  exploration  and  development  prevailed,  and  remained  the  rule  until 


Sclainis.  beycpnd  poBsesaory  rlghta,  maintained  by  worlt- 
_____  a  small  royalty.    Citizens  of  the  United  States  miEht 

colore  and  occupy  under  regnlBtioos  as  prescribed  by  law.  In  the  absence 

of  congressional ' '■     — '  ' — =-'-" — -' — ' — ■■  -~ '^~ 

necessary  rules;  .  _ 

the  United  States  laws  were  also  recognized.  The  law  was,  in  reality,  a 
license  only  to  go  upon  the  mineral-bearing  portions  of  the  public  domain. 
Owneisbip.  however,  attached  to  the  minerals  CKtracted.  and  the  govern- 
ment had  no  claim  to  them,  except  so  far  as  royalty  or  license  fees  were 
concerned. 

Tbe  Aot  of  1872 

Is  not  compulsory  upon  miners.  They  are  not  obliged  to  procure  a  United 
States  patent  for  their  claims.  Those  who  do  not.  hold  exactly  the  same 
relations  that  they  did  before  its  passage,  provided  no  adverse  claim  is  in- 
terposed. The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Sections  2,318  to 
2,352,  of  Title  "Mineral  Lands";  also,  "Miscellaneous  provisions  ditto, 
embracing  Sections  010,  2,236,  2,268,  2,386  and  2,400,  provide  that  for 


Any  person  who  i 


Quarts  Mines 

litiien  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  declared 
....  B,  citizen,  and  no  others,  may  locate  and  hold  a 
mining  claim  l.flOO  linear  feet  along  tho  course  of  any  mineral  vein  or  lode 
subject  to  location;  or  any  association  of  peisons,  severally  qualified  as 
above,  may  make  joint  location  of  such  claim  of  1,500  feet;  b"* * 


I 
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can  a  location  of  a.  vein 
eeed  1,800  feet  along  Ih 
persoDB  in  tbe  company  ■ 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  surf  ace  ground  adjoining  a  lode  ox  vein, 
iind  claimed  (or  the  convenient  working  of  the  bbihb,  it  ia  prorided  tbat 
the  InleTsl  extent  of  location,  made  after  Ha;  lOth,  I8T2,  shall,  in  no  case, 
esoeed  300  feet  on  each  Bide  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  at  the  surface,  and 
tliat  no  such  BorfacD  rights  shall  be  limited  by  any  miaing  regolations  to 
leas  than  2S  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  at  the  Burface,  ex> 
cept  where  adverse  righta.  existing  on  the  10th  of  May.  18T2,  may  render 
suah  limitations  necessary;  the  end  lines  of  aucb  claims  to  be  in  all  cases 
{mrallel  with  each  other. 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  bo  seen  that  no  lode  claim,  located  after  May 
IDth,  18T3,  can  exceed  a  parallelogram  l.SOO  feet  in  length  by  600  in  width, 
but  nhotheTBUTfaoeffronDdof  tbat  width  can  be  taken  depends  upon  the 
looal  regulations,  or  State  or  Territorial  laws  then  in  force  in  the  olBine 
districts;  but  no  anoh  local  regulations,  or  State  or  Territorial  laws,  shall 
limit »  vein  or  lode  claim  to  leae  than  1,G00  feet  along  its  course,  nor  can 
Burfaco  rights  be  limited  to  leM  than  60  feet  in  width,  unless  adverse 
claims,  existing  on  May  lOtli.  1872,  render  suob  lateral  limitationa  neces- 
aary.  It  is  provided  by  the  Kovised  Statutes  that  tbe  miners  of  each  dis- 
trict may  make  rules  and  regulations  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  tbe  State  or  Territory  In  which  the  districts  are  sitnat- 
od,  govoming  the  location,  manner  of  recording,  and  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  hold  possession  of  a  claim. 

In  orderto  hold  apossessory  rishtto  alocatlon  made  priorto  May  10th, 
18T3,  not  less  than  SlOo  worth  of  labor  must  be  performed  or  itoprovements 
made  thereon,  wilhia  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  location,  and  annur 
ally  thereafter  I  in  default  of  which  the  claim  will  bo  subject  to  re-location 
by  any  one  else  having  the  necessary  qualidcations.  unless  the  original 
locator,  his  heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  repreaentatives,  have  resumed  work 
after  suoli  failure  and  before  the  re-locatlon.  The  expenditures  required 
upon  mining  claicos  may  be  made  from  the  surface,  or  in  running  a  tunnel 
forliia  devwopmentof  such  claims.  Tlie  Act  of  February  11th,  1B7B,  pro- 
vided that  where  a  person  or  company  has  run  a  tunnel  for  the  purpoM 
of  dev^oping  a  lode  or  lodes,  the  money  so  expended  shall  be  considered 
as  expended  on  the  said  lode,  and  the  owner  or  owners  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  perform  work  on  tbe  surface  to  hold  the  claim. 

Individualproof  of  cltiianshlp  maybe  made  by  affidavit.  If  a  company, 
unincorporated,  by  the  agent's  affidavit;  if  a  corporation,  by  the  filing  of  B 
copy  of  charter  or  oertilicate  of  incorporation.  Locators  againat  whom 
no  adverse  rights  rested  on  the  date  of  tno  Act  of  1ST2,  shall  have,  on  con»- 
pliance  with  general  law  and  recognized  custom,  the  exclusive  right  to 

PoBseaslon  and  Enjoyment 

Of  the  surface  incloaure.  and  of  "all  reins,  lodes,  and  ledges  whlchltanndBT 
the  top  or  apex  of  such  lines,  extended  downward  vertically,"  eyea  though 
they  u  their  descent  extend  outside  the  "  side-lines  of  such  surface  loca- 
tions." The  right  to  auch  outside  parts  of  veins  or  ledges  is  confined  to  all 
that  lies  between  "vertical  planes  drawn  downward,"  as  described,  so 
continued  that  these  planes  "  will  Intersect "  the  exterior  parts  of  the  asid 
"veins  or  ledges,"  The  surface  of  another's  claim  cannot  be  entered  by  the 
locator  or  possessor  of  such  lode  or  vein. 

'What  Constitntea  a  Deposit. 

word  "  deposit"  has  always  been  constnied  by  the  Land  Office  toba 
nuin-al  term,  embracing  veins,  lodes,  ledges,  placers,  and  all  other  fonna 
mbich  tbe  valuable  metals  have  over  been  discovered.    Whatever  ii 
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recognized  aa  a  mineral  b;  standard  authorltiea,  ivhoro  the  samo  in  found 
in  quality  and  quantity  sufficient  to  render  the  land  aonght  to  be  patented 
mora  vnlufllilo  on  tbis  account  tliim  for  purposes  ot  agricultBre,  is  treattd 
by  the  I^nd  OfQce  sa  comine  witbtn  the  meaning  of  tbe  act.  Ijinds,  there- 
foru,  yaluablo  on  account  of  borax,  carbonate  of  Boda,  nitrate  of  aodft,  snl- 
pbur,  alum,  and  aspbalt,  it  is  held  may  be  iiritented.  The  first  aection  of 
the  Act  of  18TS  says,  "  all  valuable  mineral  deposits."  The  alxth  section 
uses  the  term  "  valuable  deposits."  Depoatts  of  fira-elay  may  ba  patented 
under  the  act,  and  So  may  iron  deposits,  which  may  be  patented  as  vein  or 
~'~  ~?r  claims.  Lands,  more  valuable  on  account  of  deposits  of  limestone, 
■     '      ■  ■  ■     ■  ;b  than,  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  may  be  patented 


Millers'  Form  of  Notice. 


«.e  vain,  linear  and  hor— ^^.....^ — ^^.. 

We  claim  1,200  feet  nlong  the  vein,  running  in  a  northwesterly  couisft 
from  the  dlacovcry  shaft,  and  300  feet  runningalong  the  vcift  south eastoilj' 
from  tha  discovery  shaft.  Wo  alau  olulm  150  feet  on.  each  aide  of  the  veil* 
from  center  of  crevice  as  surface  ground. 

^-  ^  '  jlxjcQtom 

Tha  Act  of  1872  provides  that  no  lode-claim,  can  be  recorded  until  attf" 
the  discovery  of  nvcinor  loda  within  tbe  limits  of  the  ground  claimen 
The  claimant  siiould,  therefore,  prior  to  recording  Ilis  claim,  unless  tbe  vein 
can  be  traced  on  the  surface,  sink  a  shaft,  or  run  a  timnel  or  drift  to  a  stif- 
(icient  depth  therein  to  discover  and  develop  a  mineral  bearing  vein,  lode 

— 1 ..T ij  j„- T„„    ;e :i.i„   *u^ . —  i    — . ^  ^f  sUch   VeiB 


»r  crevice;  should  determine,  if  possible,  the  general  ci 


in  the  direction  from  the  point  of  discovery,  in  which  direction  ho  will  be 

Bovemed  in  mailing  tbe  boundary  of  liis  claim  on  the  surface ;  and  khonld 

md  direction  as  nearly  «H  practicable  from  the  discovery 


ot  idenliti cation  from  tlio  descript 

tton  in  the  district.    He  should  drive  a  post,  l_ 

Htonea  at  each  comer  of  his  surface-ground,  and  at  the  point  of  discovery 
or  disco veiy-sh aft,  should  fix  n  (lost,  stake  or  board,  upon  wliich  should 
be  designated  the  name  of  the  lode,  tlie  uama  or  names  of  thQlucn,torB,  the 
number  of  feet  claimed,  and  in  what  direction  from  the  point  of  discovery; 
it  being  essential  that  the  location  notice  filed  for  record,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoini;  description,  should  state  whether  the  entire  claim  of  fifteen 
buudred  feet  is  taken  on  one  aide  of  the  point  of  discovery,  or  whether  it 
is  partly  upon  the  other  aide  thereof;  and  in  the  latter  case,  how  many  feet 
'76  claiined  upon  each  side  of  such  discovery  point.    The  following  dia- 
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Parties  locating  a.  lodo  are  entitled  ti 
tlona,  and  ledoos  of  tho  lodo  CQiiiinjj  within  thesi ^_  _  

Tbe  disonlcred  condition  o!  Anzona  consequent  on  tba  Civil  War  and 
the  continued  hostilities  ot  tho  Apaches,  bo  lupnded  mlniue  enterprisea, 
compelling  tho  abaodouinent  of  valuahle  ininea  and  preventinfrfull  ooa- 
plisnce  with  the  couditions  of  the  precedinK  acts,  from  no  lock  of  diligence 
or  skill  on  the  part  of  miners,  that  some  legislutioQ  aeented  to  be  necessary 
to  protect  them  from  tlio  injustioo  which  a  strict  enforcement.of  the  law 
would  necessitate.  The  following  acta  were  accordingly  passed  and  &p- 
proved  on  the  dal^a  Bpccilled. 

An  act  approved  AIsicli  Ist.  1ST3,  amends  Section  5  of  tho  Act  of  1ST2, 
above  referred  to,  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "  That  tho  timo  for  the  annual 
expenditure  on  clainsfi  located  prior  to  the  passage  of  said  act,  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  lOth  day  ot  June,  1874." 

An  act  approved  June  Gth,  1H74,  mado  a  further  exlenHion  to  January 
1st,  18TS. 

An  act  approved  February  11th  1875,  so  amends  Section  2324,  Kevised 
Statutes,  as  to  provide  that  whero  "  a  perBon  or  company  has  or  may  ma 
a  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  lodo  or  lodes  owned  by  9a\i 
person  or  company,  the  money  so  expended  on  said  tunnel  ahall  be  taken 
and  considered  as  expended  on  said  lode  or  lodes,  whetlier  located  prior  to 
or  sincn  the  passage  of  said  act. ;  and  such  person  or  company  shull  not  be 
required  to  perform  work  on  the  surface  of  said  lodo  or  lodes  in  order  to 
hold  the  same,  as  required  by  said  act." 

Recording  Iiocatlon. 

Within  a  reasonable  time,  after  the  location  shell  have  been  marked  on 
the  Rround,  notice  thereof,  accurately  describing  the  claim  in  manner 
aforesaid,  sbonld  bo  filed  for  record  with  (he  proper  recorder  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  will  thereupon  issue  the  usual  certiiieate  of  location.  The  dis- 
trict repulationa  or  customs  are  followed  in  this  regard.  Within  ninety 
days  alter  location,  a  location  certificate  must  he  Hied  in  the  office  of  the 
Kecorder,  In  the  county  in  which  the  lode  is  situated,  wliich  should  be  hi 
the  following  form : 

TEEBITOEY  OF  AEIZOKA,  j 

CotniiT  OT  — I 

Know  ALi.  Mbh  BY  these  Phebekts,  That  —  the  undersigned,  ba — this 

day  of A.  D.  1877,  located  and  claimed,  and  by  these  presents 

do  locate  and  claim,  by  right  of  discovery  and  location,  in  compliance 
with  the  Mining  Acta  of  Coneress,  approved  May  IHth,  A.  D.  1872,  and 
AI.I.  Bubsenuent  Acts,  and  with  the  local  cust^'ms,  laws  and  ^Rulations, 

feet,  linear  and  horizontal  measurement,  on  the Code,  along 

the  vein  thereof,  with  all  its  dipe,  angles  and  variations,  together  vritS 

feat  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  said  vein  at  the  surface;  and  all 

veins,  lodes,  ledges  and  surface  ground  within  the  lines  of  said  claim 

'  feet,  running  from  center  of  discovery  shaft.    Said  dlacoveiy 

shaft  being  situate  upon  said  lode,  and  within  the  lines  of  said  claim  In 

Mining  Diatnct,  county  of and  Territory  of  Arizona,  and 

further  described  as  follows: 


d  lode  was  located  on  the  — day  of 
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Bontbem  Pacific  Railroad. 
Be^iilaT  and  Special  Rates  In  U.  E  Oold  Coin  for  the  "  lioop  Uante." 

Betwbbn 
aAJI  FRANCISCO 


U:  470  M|606  M[528  m|720  M 

(1)  UtOiiaited  First  Class. . . ,  S25  8 

(2)  Unlimited  First  Class,  in- 

cludlnK  Yosemite 

(3)  Limited  First  Class 20  0 

(4)  Limited  Third  Claaa 10  0 

(11  Allows  stop-over  priTileges,  at  pleasure,  apon  notifying  ConduetoM. 
12)  Includes  the  Tourists'  Trip  from  Meraed  to  Yosemite  and  Betam. 
(3J  Limited  to  a  coutiuuoua  trip  between  San  Francisco  and  Iios  Aneeles. 
(4)  Limited  to  a  continuous  trip  bstneen  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
on  Third  Class  Trains. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
General  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 


Eaetern  Railroad  Rates. 


sat.  j 


Quincy  t« 

Kansas  City  ti 
Atchison  to... 


.From 


EB,  Deiwa- 

and  Pueblo. 

New  York  to 831  66 

8t.  Louis  to 32  00 

Cincinnati  to 30  00 

Qulncy  to 22  40 

Cbiciwo  to 39  10 

Toledoto 34  40 

Indianapolis  to 29  00 

Kansas  City  to t     nn  nn 

Atchison  to i      ■""" 


Household  goods,  trees  and  shrubbery,  farm  implements,  wi^jons,  stock, 
old  mining  tools,  etc.,  eminant's  account  only,  from  Kansas  City  to  Den- 
Ter,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo.  &100  per  car;  less  than  car  loads.  SI  per 
100  lbs.    To  El  Moro,  S130  per  car ;  less  tlian  car  loads,  SJ.30  per  100  lbs. 


r-Jt-dau  Fare.— Atchison  or  Kansas  City  to  Pueblo,  Colorado  Spring, 
■  Denver,  836;  Veta.  838;  CaSon  City,  838.25. 

a-Ctau  Fare.— From  Kansas  Gitj,  MuWaoUiToBeVa^  tta»i."Sjo™t«™ 


to  Pueblo  and  Denver,  S»;  Yeta,  S33.Te:  CbBoh  City,  833;  El  Moro,  83B; 
Del  Norte,  861.76;  Lake  City,  8(11.75;  Santa  Fc.  $75. 
From  Kansas  City,  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Lawrence  to  West  laa  Ani- 


Citj,  832.D0;  El  More, 

tesM. 

DtsUine^  to  Sa/Ua  F€,  Jfea  Jfeweo.— From  Atchison  or  Kansas  City  to 
Trinidad,  Col, ,  Itti  miles  by  rail ;  from  Trinidad,  by  stage,  to  Cimsrrou,  74 
miles;  to  Foit  Union,  U  miles;  to  Las  Vifjjaa,  1119  miles;  und  toSantaF^ 
214  miles;  makiiij;  the  total  distance  from  Atchison  or  Kansas  City  S^ 
miles— 707  miles  by  rail  and  216  by  stage.  From  Santa  F^  to  Mesilla,  180 
milesby  stage;  to  Silver  City,  from  the  aama,38S  miles.  At  thia  point,  con- 
nection is  made  by  the  Southern  Pacific  mail  stages  either  for  Kl  Pura  and 
the  Texas  routes,  via  Mesilla,  or  northvard,  by  way  of  SailtA  F£  aitd  as 
above,  Va  the  Colorado  and  Kansas  railroads. 


By  Cmul  Steamer.— Sad  Pedro  or  Santa  Monica — cabin,  SH ;  steer^e,  », 
Including  berth  and  meals;  time  about  43  hoars  to  Banta  Munint;  leave 
San  Francisco  every  two  or  three  days,  at  9  A.  bl  San  ." 
ISego— cabin.  S15;Btoenige,  810;  San  Pedro  to  Los  Angole 


>;steenice,  | 
[igelea,  81. 


jMonica  to  Loe  Angel- .,  ,_. 

Los  Angeles  to  Yuma.  S23,  railroad ;  Los  Angelas  to  Dos  PalmBS;  9'.S,10, 
railroad;  Dos  Palmas  to  Ehrenberg,  stage,  $20;  LoB  Angeles  to  Colton.  {3; 
Colton  to  Yuma.  S19;  Colton  to  Dos  Talmas,  SlO.lO.  Bleeping  bertbs/(two 
nights)  S^  *yuma  lo  Ehrenberg,  steamer — cabin,  81B;  deck,  $^10.  -  ^tn 
Francisco  to  Ehreobeig,  (by  steamer,  cabin,  to  Santa  Monica;  thenco  ratt- 
Toad  to  Dos  Falmas.  and  stage  to  EhrenberglfUi.lU.  Same  points,  by  ndl- 
roadtoYnma  and  steamboat  thence,  E45;  or  by  lailnuid  to  Dos  Pnlinaa  and 
stage  thence,  855.10.  ' 

^age  If'aret. — Tucson  to  Altar,  Sonora,  SlO;  to  Hermosillo,  Sonora,Jt2CL 
Ltave  Tucson  every  Monday  noon;  re"-"- '="'"-'"'=   m  .    " 

Express  Matler.—Oa  29  poonds  and  a 
lo  Uermosillo,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

The  fare  to  and  from  Prescott  to  Loa  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Sfc»- 
mental,  or  San  Jose,  by  California  and  Arizona  stage  to  Dos  FalmaB,%id 
thence  by  rail,  is  as  follows : 

ToLos  Aneeles 8<il  25  I  To  San  Francisco. WIS 

To  San  Jose Sti  75  |  To  Sacramento '  86  11 

Tbe  person  holding  a  ticket  has  the  privilege  of  stopping  over  in  IxH 
Angeles  or  other  points  on  the  railroad  for  a  reasonable  lengtli  of  time. 


Time. 

Arrivfs. 

Time. 

Arrioe* 

Bndday 

1    P.M. 

Gila  City Ar, 

7th  day 

11  A.  M. 

7    P.M. 

3ilaBend " 

8th    " 

4th    '■ 

6  i,  Jt 

Maricopa  Wells  " 

4th     ■■ 

10   A.M. 

Utb    ■■ 

4tli     '■ 

L.th    ■■ 

4th     '■ 

6   P.M. 

:7mp  McDowell  " 

[ath    ■■ 

Fort  Concho,.  " 

6th    ■• 

6  a.m. 

^ampGiant....  " 

14th     ■■ 

n  p.  V. 

eth   ■■ 

;I  A.M. 

^AjiBTni — ,.,.  « 

w 


k'tatioi 


Campo,  Cal 

Yuma,  A.  T 

Btanwix,  A.  T 

Maricopa  Wells,  A.  T. . 

Florencs,  A.  T 

Tucson,  A.T 

Tres  AlamoH,  A.  T 

Camp  Grant,  A.  T , 

Camp  Bowie,  A,  T 


Phcenix,  A.  T.. 


Camp  Grant 673 

Can^  Goodwin HIB 

Coinp  Apache 697 

Kalston,  New  Mexico, 663 

Sflver  City,  N«w  Jlcsico , 718 

Fort  Bayard.  New  Mexico 731 

Port  CummingB,  New  Mexico 760 

Manila,  HewMesico 811 

Los  Cruces,  New  Mexico 813 

Fort  Selden,  New  Mexico 831 

Fort  McEae,  New  Mexjco 880 

Foit  Craig,  New  Mexico S22 

AJl^ngucrque,  Now  Mexico '• . .  ■   1,<U3 

Beinalillo,  New  Mexico 1,051 

Ssf  ta  Fe,  New  Mexico l.OBT 


ITINERAEY. 

Staob,  Mhjtabs',  and  Mjnk  Koads,    Stationb,  T6wms,  axd 


7uina,  A.  I^  to  Uesilla,  N.  M.—Ovcrlaud  Road  Eind  Statlona 
of  the  S.  P.  O.  M.  S.  Line. 

yCKA,  A.  T.» 

DcBconso 1 . . .    14       14 

GUa  City 8       23 

BftttleBiuke 7       29 


w 


Tmna,  A.  T,  to  McBiUa,  N.  ta.^Onftmied. ) 


MMioa  Carop(l) 

Filibuster > 

Antelope  Peak i . . 

Hohank(21 lo 

Teamster's  Camp  £3) 20 

Stanwix" 30 

Burke's  (4) 13 

OatmaD  Flat  (B) JO 

GUa  Bend  (B) 30 

Maricopa  Welto  •  <7) 43 

Pima  Villages  (8) 13 

Sacaton 6 

Montezuma ,  10 

Sanford(a) 8 

Florence  ■  (10) 4 

Desert  Wells 38 

Point  of  Mountain 9 


3*aa  I 

13        44     I 


Wat 


r  Holes 


TVC30K»(11) 9      300 

Cienega  (12) 3D     330 

Ttes  AlimoH  (13) 30      350 

Steel's  Kanoli  (14) 40     390 

Apache  Pass  •  (Camp  Bowie)  (15) 3S      43S 

Halston.  New  Mexico 60      *« 

Knight's  Ranch,  New  Mexico 2S     600 

Silver  City,  •'  (16) 2B      G3II 

i'on  Bayard,  "  !    10      536 

Rio  Membrea,  "  40     SSB 

Fort  Cummings  ■  "  20      SSS 

Slocum's,  "  30     616 

Mesilla,  "  (IT) 15      645 

"  Telegraph  OiBces. 
At  all  stations,  wood,  water,  and  grass,  or  other  feed,  are  to  be  found.  At 
moat  of  them,  a  small  store  ia  also  kept.  Meala  and  lodgings  can  be  ob- 
tained. (1)  At  Mission  Camp,  there  is  a  road  south  and  west,  to  the  old 
Papagu  country,  via  Cabaza  Frieto.  (2)  From  Mohawk  is  a  road  due  aonth 
to  the  same  re^on.  (3)  Fire  miles  east  of  Teamster  Camp  is  a  routa 
south  to  the  Ajo  Copper  Mines,  and  then  southwest  to  Sonora.  (4)  At 
Snrke'a  la  a  road  south  to  the  aamo  point.  (5)  At  Painted  Rock,  north  of 
and  near  this  station,  a  road  to  Fbranix  comes  in.  (Q)  Near  Oila  Bend,  a 
road  diverges  south,  through  the  old  Papago  country,  to  old  minea  and 
deserted  Indian  villages.  (T)  At  MariMpa  Wolla,  roada  north  and  south  di- 
verse direct  to  Tucson,  tbo  Fapagonia,  to  Flii:eni3,  Camps  McDowell,  Verde, 
and  Apache.  (8)  At  Pima  VUlagcs,  a  road  diverges  north,  passing  tbroogb 
the  Maricopa  villBBB  (Indiana,  BOO),  Them  are  5,000  Pima  Indians,  livinglii 
ten  large  and  several  small  villages,  between  this  station  and  MontenuDS. 
There  is  also  a  road  directly  south  from  Pima.  (9)  Road  south  to  Desert 
Wells.  ( 10)  From  Florence,  re^Iar  atagss  leave  for  Klver  City,  FioneerDiS' 
trict;  Globe  City,  Globe  District;  San  Carlos,  and  Camp  Apache;  also,  to 
Hayden,  EastPhcenlx,  Ph(nuis,WickeDbnrg.  andPreacott.  There  is  a  direol 
road  to  old  Camp  Grant,  east,  and  tbeuce  to  the  San  Pablo  Valley  and  Art- 
vipa  settlements.  (11)  At  Tucson,  the  highway  to  Mexico,  via  the  vall^ 
of  the  Santa  Cruz,  diverges  west.  Stages  leave  for  Guaymas.  (12)  Near 
Cienega,  a  load  diverges  to  Davidson's,  the  Santa  Rita  placers,  old  Canips 
'"ttenden  and  Wallen,  the  Pategonias,  and  the  old  nesidio  San  Few) 
.  _ .  8.  Camp  Buachnca).  (13)  At  Tres  Alimos,  there  is  a  road  north  and 
iq>  the  Ban  Pedro  Valley  to  San  Carlos,  the  Glolie  District,  and  Qsmlf 


Apaabo,  (14)  Tliere  are  roads  north  and  Bonth  at  this  palot  to  Camp 
Grant  and  thu  old  Chlrlcahuu  Reservation,  now  abaadnnGd.  and  theoae, 
by  trails,  Btc,  to  Sulptur  SpringB  Valley,  Dragoon  Mouotalos,  etc,  (15) 
Tbeie  is  aroad  north  dirscttoSaaord,  outhoGlla.  ilG{  Stagaabeie  for  the 
most  aoutharly  station,  Tla  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  N.  G. 
B.  G.;  thence  east,  via  Colorado  and  Kansas  railroads.  (IT)  AtMeBllIa, 
tbe  overland  Btoges  connect  with  branch  tu  SI  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  etc.,  Tszaa 


Distaaces  Between  Stations,  commencing  at  Dos  Polmas,  on  S. 
P.  R.  R.,  and  thence  over  Iilnss  of  Cal.  and  Aiizona  Stage  Co. 

MUes. 

Do3  Polmas  wast  to    Canyon  Springs 15 

Canyon  Sp'gia     "         Chuckawatla 36       Bl 

Chuckaviolla      ' '         Mule  Springs 18       69 

Mule  Springs      "         WiUowB 29       9S 

Willows  "         Ehbenbebo  (1) U     109 

Bhrenbflrg  "         Tyson's  WeUs  (2) 22     131 

Tyson's  Wells     "         Desert  Well  (3) 2B     1D9 

Desert  Well        ■'         Mungia  Well IT      1T6 

Mnngia  Well       "         CuUinga  Well  (4) IS      I'll 

CallmgsWell     "         Point  Mountain 35     216 

Point  Mountain  "         WicKENEOBa(5) 20     236 

Wlcfcenbacg  north  to  Partridge  City 17     2S3 

Partridge  City     "         Antelope  Valley 10     363 

Antelope  Val'y  "         Dijon IT     280 

Dixon  "         Pbescott  (6) 17     297 

Wick enburg  south  to  Smith's  Mills  (T) 15 

Smith's  MilTa       "         Agua  Piia 28       IS 

AguaFria  "         PH(aN:x(8) 22       65 

Phcenix  "         Hayden  Ferry 9       T4 

Hayden  Ferry    "  House's  Well M        94 

House's  WeU      "         Florence 20     114 

Flotenea  "         Tucaonloverland  stags) 63     277 

(1)  Ehrenberg  is  a  steamboat  landing  of  importance.  Boada  north  to  La 
Pas.  tbe  Colort&o  ReservatiDn  Camp  and  Agency,  and  south  to  Eureka 
and  Castle  Dome  district.  (2)  A  road  branches  here  southward  to  Castle 
Dome  landing,  and  tbe  mines  in  that  district.  (3)  At  this  station  mine 
roads  diverge  to  the  Hareuvar  District  and  mines;  an  extensive  stock 
range  is  found  within  live  miles.  (4)  AtCullIngs,  tbe  road  forks,  therigbt- 
hana  blanch  going  to  Wickenburg,  and  tlie  other  strikiiigmoro  northerly, 
via  Date  Creek,  to  Prescott.  (5)  At  this  point  roads  diverge  south  to  Pbce- 
n'l-'  and  Eloreuee,  to  tbe  Vulture  Mine,  to  Agua  Fria  and  Cave  Creek 
mines,  east  and  north  to  Prescott,  and  northeast  to  adjacent  mining  dis- 
tricts. (B)  At  Prescott,  roads  diverge  to  Camp  Verde  and  valley,  with  its 
growing  settlements,  to  Alexandria,  and  other  mining  towns  and  camps; 
north  to  tbe  Slack  EiUs  and  Forest,  and  to  tbe  San  Francisco  Mountaio; 
northwcst  to  Mineral  Park  and  vicinity,  and  almost  duo  west  to  Aubry 
and  Hardyville  landings.  Also  east,  via  Camp  Verde,  across'  tlie  Plateau 
to  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  and  tbencetotbepresent  southern  terminus 
of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  (T)  Al  Smith's  Mill,  south  of 
Wi^enburg,  a  load  east  diverges  to  Camp  McDowell.  (S)  At  Fbcenix, 
roads  diverge  southward,  one  erossint;  to  and  following  the  Hassayampa 
Creek  to  the  Gila,  others  eastward,  up  tbe  Bait  River  valley,  to  Marys- 
ville  and  Camp  McDowell,  while  oUier  roada  strike  south,  direct  to  Mari- 
copa Wells,  the  mail  stage  line  diverging  in  a  southeast  dil^ection  to  FIoi- 


xxn  -        Aifmretx. 

MUitsiy  HoutM. 

NuMKEB*  1-9  include  all  tie  Routes  north  of  the  Gila  Eivor;  Svxbkb*  I 
14r-^  Include  all  therouten  south  <^f  the  Gila  Rtvei  In  Arizona,  und  the 
Routes  from  San  Diego  to  Fort  Yuma;  NL'HBEBa  2G-31  includu  the  Koutea 
from  Arizona  into  Now  Meiico  and  Sonoca,  from  Fort  Wliipple,  A.  T..  to 
Fort  Svingate,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Houtes  from  Camp  Pinal  and  Camp 
Apacho, 

^ff~  ''{fhea  there  fa  more  thun  one  route,  the  distance  on  the  usual  roatfl 
is  inarkeii  with  an  Asterisk  (■).    There  is  a  difference  oE  ten  per  cent,  less, 
as  a  rule,  on  the  roads  and  routes  surveyed  hf  the  military  authoritiea,  m 
compared  with  those  given  by  the  stage  companies  and  nnul  coutractora. 
Ifo.  Bojite,  Dislanet. 

1  Camp  Mtriave  to  Willow  Grove 79.78 

2  Camp  Willow  Grove  to  Fort  Whipple  (Pkeboott) M.8S 

3  Fort  Whipple  to  Camp  Verde S&M 

i  Fort  Whipple  to  Date  Creek B0.6B 

fi  Ehrenbarg  to  Camp  Colorado  [Indian  Heservation) 4Bio 

6  Ehranberg  to  Date  Creek j  *\^-^ 

T  Ehrenborg  to  Wickenbuig,  A.  T, 131.33 

8  Camp  Colorado  to  Date  Creek I  '^g^^ 

9  Date  Creek  to  Camp  McDowell j  ^og'^ 

10  Date  Creek  to  Maricopa  Wells. lOlioB 

11  Wickenhurg  to  Fort  Whippia,  (Pbesoott)  via  trail BB.OO 

12  Wickenhurg  to  Camp  McDowell,  via  trail 6B.» 

13  Camp  McDowell  to  Port  Wilpple  tPaffiscoTr) lOD^Rt 

14  Camp  McDowell  to  Camp  ReUO 33.00 

15  Camp  Reno  to  Camp  Verde 90.08 

Ifi  Camp  McDowell  to  Maricopa  Wells 44.BI 

17  Camp  McDowell  to  Camp  Grant IQG.I7 

18  San  Diego  to  Fort  Yuma.  Gal I'^M 

19  Fort  Yuma,  Cal.,  to  Maricopa  Wells  (VnMi) ITS.'Tfl 

20  Maricopa  Wells  to  Camp  Grant fftT* 

21  Camp  Grant  to  Camp  Goodwill 1KI« 

22  Camp  Grant  to  Camp  Bowie 

23  Maricopa  Wells  to  Tucson  (Camp  Low«ll)...     

24  Camp  Grant  to  Tucson  (Camp  Jjowell) 63.06 

26  TccaoH  (Camp  Lowell)  to  Camp  Goodwin U9,tlt 

2a  TuosojJ  (Camp  Lowell)  to  Camp  Bowie 10B.38 

27  TucHOH^lGampLowell)toCampCrittenden(east  of  SanlaEita)  87,M 

28  Camp  Crittenden  to  Camp  Bowie 97.BB 

2B  Camp  Bowie  to  Camp  Goodwin j     [o  S 

30  CampBowie,  A.  T.,  toFortCmnminf^ IHOO 

81  TccsoN  (Camp  Lowell)  A.  T.,  to  Gnaymaa,  Mellcjo 360.W 

3Q  Camp  Wallen,  [abandoned)  A.  T.,  to  Guaymas,  Mexico SITJW 

33  Tdcbos,  (CampLowell)  A.  T.,  to  La  Llbertad,  Mexico l^^W 

34  TircsoB,  (CainpI.«welJ)  A.  T,,  to  Lobos,  Mexico 21UI4 

36  Camp  Binal  to  Tucson  (Camp  Loweil) 111,63 

36  Camp  Pinal  to  Fort  Whipple 313.(0 

37  Camp  Pinal  to  Camp  Grant 87,1111 

38  Camp  Apacho  to  Tucson  (Camp  Lowell). .  ""  *■ 

39  Camn  Apache  to  Maricopa  Wells. . 

—  ---  ■ ^-rt-vvhii  ■- 


40  Camp  Apache  to  Fort  Whipple. . . 

41  J''urt^VMpplc(PREScoTT)to  Fort  Wingate,  N.  St.. 


^^ag^^^  I  ■  i«  ■     -^ 


XXlll 


Pron  T'miuu 


■^"^■^■■^p^i"""^" 


2b 


Camp  Final,  disused 


Gamp  Apache 

Camp  Bowie 

Camp  Colorado,  disused. . . . , 


Camp  Colorado, 
Camp  Crittenden 


Date  Creek, 
Camp  Goodwin 
Camp  Grant. . . . 


** 
I* 


Tucson 

Camp  McDowell. 


Camp  Mojave 

Camp  Beno,  disused. 
Camp  Verde 


Prescott 

Elirenberg 

Maricopa  w  ells 

La  Paz 

Guaymas,  Mexico. . . . 
LaLibertad,  Mexico.. 

Lobos,  Mexico 

Tubac 

Castle  Dome  Mills. . . . 

"  Mines . . . 

"  Landing 

Sonora  Line 

Eureka 

Landing    

Aubry 

Hardyville 

CallviUe 


497 
380 

Ids 

215 
326 

278 
425 
2G8 

276 

222 

603 
255 
377 


338 

140 

177 

130 

620 

500 

489 

321 

12 

22 

22 

50 


Route, 


Via  Florence,  on  the  Overland 

Eoad. 
Via  both  Tucson  and  via  Camp 

Grant,  494  miles. 
Via  Ehrenberg  and  then  byrivei 

road,  45  miles. 
Via  river  steamer. 
Via  Maricopa  Wells,  Tucson  and 

Davidson  s  Springs. 
Via  Ehrenberg  or  via  Camp  Colo- 
rado. 
Via  Maricopa  Wells  and  Florence 

or  Tucson. 
Via   direct   from   Maricopa,    by 

stage  road  300  miles. 
Via  overland  road  to  Maricopa 

Wells. 
By  river  steamer. 
Via  Camp  Verde. 
Via    overland  road  to  Maricopa 

Wells,  and  thence  via  Phoenix 

and  Camp  McDowell. 
Via  Oatman  Flat  and  Wickenberg 
By  river  steamer. 
By  regular  stage  route,  191  miles. 
By  river  steamer. 
Via  Tucson. 
Via  Tucson. 

Via  Maricopa  Wells  direct  to  Tuc- 
son, regular  stage  route  346  ms. 

By  river  steamer. 


It 

I* 
i> 
*> 
I* 


From  Prescott. 


To 


Camp  Pinal,  disused 

Camp  Apache 

Camp  Bowie 

Camp  Colorado,  disused 
Camp  Crittenden     " 
Camp  Date  Creek,   " 
Camp  Goodwin,       ** 

Camp  Grant,  A.  T 

Camp  Lowell,  (Tucson) . 

Camp  McDowell 

Camp  Mojave 

Camp  Keno,  disused 

20 


Camp  Toll  Gate,  disused 

Camp  Verde 

Fort  Cummings,  N.  M 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal.  (Yuma,  A.  T.) 

Ehrenberg,  A.  T 

Maricopa  Wells 

Guaymas,  Mexico 

La  Libertad,  Mexico 

Lobos,  Mexico 

San  Diego,  Cal , 

jTubac 

iFort  Wingate,  N.  M 


Miles, 


39 
39 
478 
3:58 
190 
101 
610 
484 
473 
530 
305 


ZZIY 


Camp  Mojaire  to  Willow  Grove,  A.  T. 


To 


Hardyville 

Alexander's  Camp 

First  Water,  Union  Pass. . 

Union  Pass  (Sinring). . . . 

Coyote  Spring 

Beale's  Spring 

Hnalpais  Spring 

Tanks 

Cottonwood 

Willow  Qbove 


Mile*. 
6 

JfOet. 

6 

2 

8 

11 

20 

1 

21 

16 

38 

1 

39 

14 

54 

12 

67 

7 

76 

4 

81 

De9CTiption. 


Village;  sandy  road. 
Water  and  wood;  no  grass. 
Water;  grass  scarce;  no  wood;  no 

camping  ground. 
Water;  no  wood  or  g^rass;  road  np 

hill;  no  camping  ground. 
Water;  grass  scarce;  wood. 
Another  spring  \  mile  beyond ;  very 

good  water. 
Half  a  mile  to  right  of  road;  water 

bad;  good  grass. 
Filled  with  sand ;  no  water  or  wood. 
Water,  grass  and  wood. 
With  the  fractions  added. 


1^  miles  beyond  Beale's  Spring,  where  road  crosses  Sandy  Wash,  there  is 
permanent  and  good  water ;  i  mile  to  risht  of  road,  in  the  Wash,  grass 
abundant;  good  camping  ^ound.  Wood  near  by,  I  mile  to  left  of  road. 
Up  the  Wash  are  large  bodies  of  good  water. 

3  miles  before  reaching  Hualpais  Spring,  just  after  crossing  Big  Wash, 
good  permanent  water;  grass  and  wood  1|  miles  to  right  of  road;  good  road 
nearly  to  the  water.  In  coming  from  Willow  Grove  to  Camp  Mojave,  in 
order  to  reach  this  camping  ground  turn  to  left  2  miles  after  leaving  Hual- 
pais Spring.    Important  camping  ground,  used  by  trains. 

"Willow  Grove  to  Prescott,  A.  T. 


To 


Fort  Rock 

Camp  near  Muddy  Canon 


Anvil  Rock 

Oaks  and  Willows. 


Old  Toll  Gate. 


Roblett's  (Ranch). 
Toll  Gate  (Ranch). 


Camp  Hualpai 

Williamson's  Valley. 

Lee's  Ranch 

Prescott 


MUes. 

MUes. 

9 

9 

11 

20 

4 
9 

24 
33 

9 

43 

2 

1 

45 
46 

15 

62 

18 

75 

11 

86 

Description. 


Ranch.  Water,  grass  and  wood. 
Road  generally  good. 

Water  in  canon  3(X)  yards  to  right  of 
road ;  wood  abundant ;  road  good. 

Water  and  grass. 

Water,  grass  and  wood.  Road  gen- 
erally good. 

Abandoned.  Road  hilly,  other- 
wise good. 

Water,  grass  and  wood. 

Water  and  wood  abundant.  Road 
as  above. 

Water  and  grass ;  no  wood.  Road 
excellent. 

Water,  grass  and  wood.  Road  ex- 
cellent. 

Road  excellent. 


Three  miles  beyond  Camp  near  Muddy  Canon  is  an  old  government  camp- 
ing ground,  with  water  all  the  year;  wood  and  grass  abundant.  New  road 
forks  to  the  left,  one  mile  beyond  Camp.  Two  miles  further  is  the  Camp 
opposite  the  above  mentioned  water,  one-fourth  mile  to  right  of  road. 
Present  camping  ground  well  marked. 

This  new  road  intersects  old  road  one  mile  before  reaching  Anvil  Rock; 
is  smooth,  and  avoids  the  rocky  hills  on  the  old  road,  now  very  difficult 
for  ioaded  teams.    Both  roads  are  boggy  in  winter. 


APPBUDIX. 


XXV 


Prescott  (Fort  Wbipple)  to  Camp  Verde,  A.  T.   Route  1. 


To 


*Lurt3r'8  Banch. . . . 

Ash  Creek 

Gienega 

Sammit  Orief  Hill. 


Gamp  Yebde. 


Miles. 

Miles, 

11 

11 

9 

21 

7 

28 

4 

32 

5 

38 

Descr^tion, 


Water  and  grass;  wood  scarce. 
Good  road. 

Water  permanent ;  grazing  tolera- 
Dlyfair;  wood  scarce. 

Water  permanent ;  grazing  excel- 
lent; wood  close  by  spring. 

Water  to  right  of  road  one  mile  be- 
fore reaching  Summit  except  in 
dry  season;  grazing  good;  wood 
plenty. 

Road  good ;  first  mile  steep  descent. 


*The  road  forking  to  the  rieht  at  tliis  place  leads  to  Agua  Fria  Ranch, 
distance  4  miles;  from  Agua  Fria  Ranch  to  Ash  Creek  by  a  direct  road  the 
distance  is  7.80  miles. 

The  direct  road  from  liorty's  cannot  be  used  for  supply  trains,  which  all 
go  bv  Bower's  Ranch,  making  the  distance  from  Fort  Whipple  to  Gamp 
verae  40.67  miles.  « 

Preacott,  (Fort  VHiipple)  to  Camp  Verde,  A.  T.    Route  2. 


To 


Lurty's  Banch. 


New  Boad  to  Camp  Mc- 
Dowell  

Ash  Creek 

Government  Saw  Mill. . . . 
Gamp  Vekdb 


Miles. 

Miles. 

14 

14 

6 

20 

2 

23 

6 

30 

16 

46 

Description. 


Via  *'  Point  of  Rocks."  Water  and 
grass;   wood  scarce;  road  good. 


Water  permanent :  grazing  fair; 

wood  scarce. 
Good  road. 


Captain  Foster,  Assistant  Quartermaster,  reported  this  road  in  1874  as 
the  only  practicable  one  for  loaded  wagons,  between  Fort  Whipple  and 
Gamp  Verde. 


Preaoott  to  Date  Creek.  A.  T. 


To 


Lee's  Banch. 
Tonto  Spring 


Miles. 


Dickson's  Banch 
Ehle's  Banch... 


Uncle  Bob's . 
Jones'  Camp 


Willow  Spring. 


Soldiers'  Holes 
pATBGBBaac... 


11 

9 

10 
3 

5 
3 


6 
5 


Miles. 


Description. 


11 

20.60 

30.60 
34.10 

39.79 
42.79 

47.71 

53.71 
60.00 


Water,  grass  and  wood.  Bight 
hand  road  to  Camp  Mojave. 

Water  to  right  of  road  i  mile  dis- 
tant.   Gc^  camping  ground. 

Water,grass  and  wood.  Koadgood. 

Water,grass  and  grain.  Boad  good. 
Mail  station;  good  stabling. 

Water,  grass  and  grain. 

Water,  part  of  year;  grass  good. 
Boad  Dad  and  oangerous. 

Water  i  mile  to  left  of  road;  grass 
good ;  wood  scarce. 

Water  in  rainy  season. 

Boad  mostly  good. 


XXTl 


By  a  rough  trail  from  Fort  Whipple  over  Oranite  Monntams  to  Ehle's 
Banch  (Skull  Valley)  the  distance  is  estimated  at  eighteen  miles.  There 
is  another  trail  leading  over  this  range  entering  SkuUv  alley  at  its  upper 
end,  (Dickson's  Ranch)  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Ehle's.  This  trail  is 
three  or  four  miles  longer  than  the  other,  hut  is  not  so  rough.  In  winter 
the  short  trail  (so-call^)  is  often  ohstructed  by  snow.  These  trails  are 
used  by  the  *'MaU  Carrier/' 

Camp  Apache  to  Prescott,  A.  T. 


To 


Tank 

Spring 

fx>rks  of  Road 

Jo.  N.*s  Camp 

Silver  Spring 

Stoneman's  Camp 

Slievelon's  fork  oi  Color' do 

Crossing  of  Little  Colorado 

Sunset  Crossing 

Tank 

Jo.  X.'s  Camp 

Sante  Spring. .  .'^ 

Stoneman's  Lake 

Beaver  Creek 

Camp  Verde 

Prescott 


Miles. 

MOes. 

18 

18 

5 

23 

8 

31 

18 

49 

4 

53 

8 

61 

1 

68 

28 

96 

33 

1*29 

18 

147 

20 

167 

8 

175 

13 

188 

18 

206 

18 

224 

44 

268 

DescriptUm, 


Right  fork  to  Zuni,  N.  M. 


After  croBSing,  take  right  fork  of 
road. 


Dos  Palmas  (S.  P.  R.  R)  to  Ehrenberg,  A.  T. 


To 


*Dos  Talmas  iS.  P.  R.  R.) 
Canon  Springs 


Chuc-a-walla  ^ Station) 


Li\guna . 


AVillovv  Springs 

Bradshaw's  Ferry  ^ Ranch. 
tKllKF.yr.ERG  . . . .' 


^fiks. 

^fil€s^ 

11 

1 

190 

oO 

224 
2M 

7 

12 
2 

261 
273 
276 

Description. 


Water  and  wood;  little  grass.  Crood 

road- 
Water  and  wood.    Grood  road. 
Water  and  wood ;  little  grass ;  heavy 

sand. 
Water,  grass  and  wood.  Good  road. 
Water  and  wood.    Good  road. 
Sandy  road. 


♦California  and  Arizona  stages  to  Prescott  leave  this  station. 
tFrom  Elironberg  there  is  a  road  up  tlie  Colorado  River  to  Camp  Colo- 
rado, 4r>.oO  miles. 

Irrigated  lands  in  Southern  Arizona  will  readily  produce  two  crops  of 
grain  each  year,  and  several  of  alfalfa.  Some  lands,  belonging  to  the  Pima 
Indian.^,  as  well  as  lields  about  Tucson  and  the  ranches  ot  the  Santa  Cruz 
;.nd  J^an  Pedro  Valleys,  are  known  to  have  been  in  continuous  cultivation 
for  at  least  from  two  to  thnn^  hundred  years.  Water  fertilizes  and  restores 
the  soil.  The  valley  of  the  Gila,  under  analysis,  shows  more  phosphorates 
and  other  fertilizers  than  that  of  the  Nile. 

A  sand  storm  on  the  mesas  of  Southern  Arizona  is  not  a  pleasant  affair 
to  CDCOunteT.    If  caught  in  one  on  horse-back  or  afoot,  imitate  the  ^Tiimaia^ 
'It  ji'our  face  close  to  the  giounvV  ^vuOiXwTTi^oMi  l^ack  to  the  blast. 


^^^m                                               AFFENDIX.                                                  SXTU 

'               StirenbBie  to  Camp  UcDowell,  A.  T^  via.  Data  Greek. 

To 

Miki. 

MiUi. 

iJefcripiton. 

Tyson'slLosPasos) 

S6 
25 
19 
4 

3G 
U 

T 

18 
G 

a 

12 
7 

9 
lil 

1 
12 

61 

70 
T4 

8G 
131 

lao 

7 

2S 
3T 
33 

3a 

56 

65 
B5 
SG 

110 

Good  water;  hay  and  grain. 
Good  water ;  hay  and  grain. 
Good  water  and  grass. 
Oldroadbranchesbere    Roadwest 

LyMartinez'sCanon.    of  Date 
Good  water  and  grass.    Creek 
Good  water  and  grass.  J  Mountain. 

■Water,  grass  and  wood;  road  bog- 
gy in  wet  season.    Right  fork  to 

Last  six  miles  of  road  sandy. 
Settlement. 

Water  (except  in  very  dry  season), 
grass  and  wood. 

Water  in  rainy  seanon.                  -« 
Permanent  water  in  White  Tanks, 

IS  miles  to  right  of  road- 
Eight  fork  to  Salinas  Lower  CroBS- 

ing. 

Settlement, 
Camp  Grant. 

Date  Creek  Crossing 

tCamp  on  Haasyampa. . . . 

Point  of  Moantain 

Orosstng    of    Agua    Frio 

PLcenii  [SweUinBTa  K'cb 

Camp  McDowell 

"  The  road  runs  along  the  bed  of  tUa  Btream  for  a  part  of  the  way ;  when 
impassable;  wliunever  this  Is  the  case,  the  route  is  via  the  Vulture  Mine,          i 
From  Wickeaburg  to  Prescott,  via  Walnut  Grovo,  the  distaooo,  by  a 

viom  'Wickenburg  to  Camp  McDoweU  direct,  by  trail,  the  diatauce  is  es-          ' 
tlmatedateSmiloH. 

man's  Flat.  10  miles;  Agua  C'raUente,  lli  miles;  Burke's  Statiou  [fordins 
GUa  EiTer),  5  miles-total,  Oli  mUBs.     The  road  is  quite  good,  (tbougG 
seldom  traveledl  and  water,  grass  and  wood  are  to  be  found  at  all  the 
above  Camps. 

From  Date  Creuk  to  Maricopa  Wells,  the  road  is  taken  to  Salinas  Ijower          i 
Crossing  (7B  miles),  thence  by  the  GO*  Lower  Crossing  (17  miles)  to  Mari-          ' 
eopaWells  ((S  miles)-total.  1(12  miles.    In  winter,  when  the  SalinoB  and 
Gilft  are  too  high  to  ford,  by  golug  about  3  miles  farther  up  the  Gihi  to          , 
Morgan's,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  a  Ferry  without  Increaalug  the  dis- 
tancl  to  Maricopa  tvclls.                                                                 ^ 

1      towBh-Uamp  McDowell  to  Agua  Frio,  i7J  mileB;  DLckaon-R  Ba.■B!4>.,^s»       . 
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newly  opened  road,  23  miles;  Agaa  Frio  Banch,  by  old  road,  18  miles; 
Prescott,  21  miles — total  distance,  110  miles. 

The  road  from  Camp  ^IcDowell  to  Camp  Keno  has  the  following  camx>- 
ing  grounds: — Camp  Miller,  10  miles;  Camp  Carroll,  4^  miles;  Camp 
O'Connell,  4  miles;  Camp  Ileno,  8^  miles— distance,  33  miles. 

From  Camp  Keno  to  Camp  Verde,  by  a  newly  opened  road,  it  is  to  Camp 
in  Green  Valley,  30  miles;  thence  to  Camp  Verde,  by  trail,  GO  mUes — ^totsd 
distance,  90  miles. 

t  In  rainy  seasons,  when  the  route  by  Agua  Frio  is  Impassable,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  tlie  right  fork  to  Salinas  Lower  Crossing,  (22  miles)  thence 
up  the  north  bank  of  the  Salinas  to  Phcenix  (about  23  miles)— total,  45 
miles, — increasing  the  distance  from  Camp  Date  Creek  to  Camp  McDowell 
about  IG  mUes. 

Camp  McDo'well  to  Maricopa  Wells,  A.  T. 


To 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Description. 

Forks  of  Road 

11 
2 

11 

17 
3 

11 
13 

24 

41 
45 

Right  fork  to  Phoenix. 

Lett  fork  to  Camp  Grant.     Water. 

grass   and  wopd.      Crossing   or 

Salinas  River. 
Well  of  water.    Hay  and  grain  at 

Station. 
Crossing  of  Gila  River. 
Stores.    No  grass  or  wood. 

Ferrv  Station 

Desert  Station 

Morcran's  Ferrv 

Maricopa  Wells 

During  the  winter  the  Gila  is  usually  and  the  Salinas  occasionally,  nn- 
fordable. 

Camp  McDowell  to  Camp  Grant,  A.  T. 


To 


Forks  of  Road 

Ferry  Station 

Florence  (Crossing  Gila). . 

Ruggles  and  Ewing 

Junction  with  Sacaton  R'd 

Round  Valley 

Camp  near  Round  Valley. 


Cotton  woods. 


Junction  with  Tucson  R'd 
Camp  Grant  


Miles. 

Miles. 

11 

11 

2 

13 

38 

52 

3 

6G 

4 

12 

2 

GO 
73 
75 

13 

89 

13 
3 

103 

lOG 

Description. 


Road   excellent.      Right    fork    to 

Phoenix. 
Small    station;    bad  ford  at   high 

water. 
Good  fording;  Ranch  I  mile  this 

side. 
Last  Ranch  before  leaving  river; 

good  stopping  place. 
Desert  mesa. 
No  water,  wood  or  grass. 
Water  ^  mile  to  left  of  road  by 

trail. 
Water  I  mile  to  right  of  road  by 

trail;  grass;  wood  scarce. 

Crossing  Rio  San  Pedro. 


At  Prescott,  clerks  receive  from  $50  to  .'t>125  per  month,  with  board  often 
thrown  in;  carpenters  and  painters,  from  ^4  to  ^(i  per  day;  masons,  from 
^G  to  $8,  and  in  some  cases,  when  a  man  is  possessed  of  superior  skill,  as 
high  as  SIO  per  day;  ranch  hands,  herders,  cow-boys,  from  ^25  to  $50  per 
mouth,  and  board;  common  laborers,  from  ^2  to  ^'6  per  day;  domestic  ser- 
vants, men  and  women,  from  $^25  to  ^40  per  month;  out  as  yet  there  is  no 

'sat  demand. 
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Maricopa  Wells  to  Camp  Grant,  A.  T. 


To 


Pima  Villages. 
Sweet  Water  . 
Sacaton 


Reservation,  eastern  boun- 
dary  

Walker's  Ranch 

White's  Ranch 

Junction  with  Canp  Mc- 
Dowell Road ,... 

Camp  Grant 


Miles, 

Miles. 

10 

10 

6 

16 

6 

22 

7 

29 

6 

35 

4 

39 

• 

7 

46 

46 

92 

Description. 


Store  and  mill. 
Store. 

Store;   water;   ^ass  scarce;  right 
fork  of  road  direct  to  Tucson. 


Indian  village  and  store. 

Gila;  wood,  hay,  grain;  little  grass. 


Crossing  San  Pedro. 


The  road  from  Maricopa  Wells  to  Pima  Villages  is  cut  up  with  small  gul- 
lies, from  1  to  4  feet  deep,  with  steep  sides,  which,  in  rainy  seasons,  are 
muddy  and  troublesome. 

The  left  fork  leads  up  the  Gila  to  Adamsville,  2\  miles  distant,  where  are 
two  stores,  a  mill,  etc.,  and  thence  to  Ruggles  and  Ewing's  Ranch,  (4  miles) 
where  is  a  store;  .here  the  road  intersects  the  road  between  Camps  McDow- 
ell and  Grant. 

Camp  Grant  to  Camp  Goodwin. — In  very  rainy  seasons  it  is  necessary  to 
go  via  Tucson,  distance  202  miles.  The  shorter  and  better  route,  except  in 
winter,  is  up  the  San  Pedro  River,  67  miles,  to  within  8  miles  of  Tres  Ala- 
mos, where  the  left  fork  leads  to  Croton  Springs,  distance  26  miles,  and 
thence  to  Camp  Goodwin,  71  miles — total  distance,  153  miles.  On  this  road 
there  are  plenty  of  water,  grass  and  wood,  all  along  the  San  Pedro  River. 

Camp  Grant  to  Camp  Bowie. — To  Croton  Spring,  distance  82  miles; 
thence  to  intersection  with  road  between  Tucson  and  Camp  Bowie,  distance 
16  miles,  and  thence  to  Camp  Bowie,  37  miles — total  distance,  135  miles. 

Maricopa  Wella 


To 


(( 


Yuma 

Tucson,  south-east,  (overland  stage  road). 
Sacaton  (en  route  direct  to  Tucson). 
Blue  Water 

Picacho 

Point  of  Mountains 

Tucson 

Camp  Grant 


Miles. 


20 
13 
24 
17 


Total 
Miles, 


191 
109 
22 
43 
67 
81 
98 
90 


This  is  a  stage  station,  with  stores,  etc.,  of  importance.  It  is  the  point  of 
divergence  for  branch  stages  to  Phcenix,  Camp  McDowell,  and  Camp  Verde. 

Fuller,  in  his  Treatise  on  Silver  Mines,  says:  "Wherever,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  silver  mines  have  been  worked  they  are  worked  now,  unless 
closed  for  war,  invasion  of  Indians,  etc  We  know  of  no  silver  mines  in 
the  world  that  have  given  out."  In  support  of  this  position,  he  instances 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  the  old  Spanish  mines,  (opened  before  Humboldt's 
time)  the  South  American  mines,  still  as  productive  as  they  were  three 
centuries  ago,  mines  in  Hungary  worked  before  the  Christian  era,  the  sil- 
ver mines  of  Freiburg,  opened  in  the  11th  century,  etc.,  nearly  all  now 
worked  with  unabated  productiveness. 
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Maricopa  Wells  to  Tucson, 
(Going  south  direct.) 


To 

Miles. 

Miles. 

DeKTiptixm, 

gAcatoii 

22 
20 

13 

15 

8 

8 

8 

22 
43 

67 
72 
81 
89 
98* 

Left  fork  of  road  to  Gamp  Grant. 

Well;  grass  and  wood  plenty;  sta- 
tion; hay  and  grain. 

Grass  and  wood  plenty;  no  water. 

Waterin  wet  weather,  wood  scarce. 

Wells;  grass  plenty,  wood  scarce; 
station,  hay  and  grain. 

Capital  of  Territory.  Road  good 
after  passing  Pima  Villages. 

Blue  Water 

Picacho 

Mud  Tanks 

Point  of  Mountain 

Nine  Mile  Water 

Tucson 

Camp  Grant  to  Tucson,  A.  T. 


To 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Description, 

rJAT*fP  Gt^a-wt , 

Crossing  of  San  Pedro. 

Wood  scarce ;  grass.   Right  fork  of 

road  to  Maricopa  Wells. 
Water,  grass,  and  wood  plenty. 
Water  scarce;    grass   and  wood 

plenty. 
Water  in  wet  weather  ;  grass  and 

wood  plenty. 
Waterin  wet  weather;  gra.ss  and 

wood  plenty. 

Forks  of  Boad 

2 

21 
5 

8 

8 
4 

2 

24 
30 

38 

47 
52 

Cafion  del  Oro 

Water 

Drv  C,SLrnr\ 

Roieta 

Tucson  (Camp  Lowell)  . . . 

The  Rio  San  Pedro  is  sometimes  impassable  in  winter  on  account  of  high 
water.  The  first  nine  miles  of  the  road  is  in  a  canon,  level,  and  very  sandy; 
the  rest  of  the  road  to  (Jauon  del  Oro  is  hilly,  ascending  till  near  the  caiion, 
when  there  is  a  long,  steep  descent.  Three  miles  beyond  Cafion  del  Oro 
the  road  enters  the  bed  of  a  stream,  usually  dry;  and  continues  in  it  to 
within  a  half  mile  of  Dry  Camp.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  opposite 
Dry  Camp,  say  one  and  a  half  miles  distant,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Pueblo, 
where  there  is  water  all  the  year.  The  Roieta  in  winter  is  a  running 
stream. 

Tucson 


To 


Miles, 


Camp  Pinal,  disused 

Camp  Apache 

Camp  Bowie 

Camp  Colorado,  disused 
Camp  Crittenden,     " 
Date  Creek, 
Camp  Goodwin,        " 

Camp  Grant 

Camj)  McDowell 

Camp  Mojave 

Camp  Reno,  disused 

Camp  Toll-Gate,  "     .... 


115 
222 
105 
349 

51 
199 
150 

52 
143 
424 
17G 
298 


To 


Camp  Verde 

Fort  Cummings,  N.  M... . 
Fort  Whipple,  (Prescott) 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal 

Ehrenberg 

Guaymas,  Mexico 

La  Libertad    "      

Maricopa  Wells 

Lobos,  Mexico 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Tubac 


Miles. 


298 
219 
259 
275 
303 
351 
225 

98 
214 
467 

46 
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Tacson  to  Ctoip  Ooodwin,  A.  T. 


To 


Forks  of  Boad. 


Cienega  (begins). 
Mescal  Banch... 
Gienega(end8). .. 
Water  Hole 


♦Crossing  San  Pedro 

Forks  of  Boad  to  Dragoon 
Springs 


Forks  of  Boad  to  Gamp 
Bowie 


Croton  Springs. 


Oak  Grove 

Kennedy's  Wells. 
tArivapa  Creek. . 


Eiireka  Springs . 

Spring 

ICottonwoods. . 


Camp  Goodwin. 


MUe^, 

MiJLe*. 

14 

'  14 

8 
6 

8 

23 
29 
30 
38 

12 

50 

11 

62 

3 

65 

13 

78 

16 

3 

15 

94 

97 

113 

1 
8 
8 

114 
122 
131 

9 

140 

'  •       I        •• 


Description. 


Bight  fork  to  Gamps  Crittenden 

and  Wallen. 
Water  and  wood  plenty; 

scarce.    Picket  p<^. 


grass 


wood  scarce. 


Water  in  winter;  grass  plenty; 

wood  scarce.   Boad  forks  to  left 

to  Tres  Alamos. 
Water  and  grass; 

Picket  post. 
Water  plenty  at  spring;  grass  and 

wood   plenty.      Bight  fork  to 

Dragoon  Springs,  five  miles  dis- 
tant. 
Grass  plenty;   wood  scarce;   no 

water.     Bight    fork  to   Camp 

Bowie. 
Water  brackish;    grass   plenty; 

wood  scarce. 
Springs;  grass  and  wood  plenty. 
W  ater  poor ;  grass  and  wood  plenty. 
Water,  except  in  very  dry  season; 

grass  and  wood  plenty. 
Grass;  wood  scarce. 

Stream  of  water;  grass  and  wood 

plenty.    Boad  huly. 
Boad  sandy  and  down  hill. 


*The  road  from  Tucson  is  over  a  level  mesa  till  it  descends  into  a  caSon, 
where  the  Cienega  begins.  There  are  several  steep  hills  in  the  next  few 
miles. 

The  banks  of  the  San  Pedro  are  high  and  steep,  and  about  ten  yards  apart. 

tin  winter  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  right  fork  to  avoid  Eureka  Springs 
and  the  Cienega,  just  beyond  it,  which  are  then  impassable.  This  road 
joins  the  one  by  Eureka  Springs  about  a  mile  beyond  the  spring. 

|In  summer  the  creek  is  dry  at  this  point,  but  water  can  always  be  found 
by  descending  the  creek  half  a  mile. 


TacBon  to  Camp  Bowie,  A.  T. 


To 

Maes. 

Miles, 

Description. 

Fork  to  Camp  Goodwin. . . 
♦Junction  of  Boad  from 

Camp  Crittenden 

Sulnhur  Snrincrs 

65 

3 
12 
24 

65 

6S 

80 

105 

Left  fork  to  Camp  Gtoodwin. 

Water  brackish;  grass  and  wood 
scarce. 

Camp  Bowbe 

*Half  a  mile  further  the  road  forks  to  the  left,  to  Camp  Goodwin. 

The  grasses  in  Arizona  nearly  all  come  up  from  the  root,  unlike  those  of 
California,  which  grow  from  the  seed.     Therefore,  in  Arizona,  if  there 
should  be  a  year  without  rain,  stock  would  not  die  of  starvation.    The 
nutritious  gramma  grass  does  not  appear  to  run  to  seed  at  alL 
20* 
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Tuofton  to  Camp  CxHtenden,  A.  T. 

To 

Miles. 

Mila: 

14 
26 

28 
39 
40 

48 
50 

DueripUon, 

Forks  of  Road. 

14 
12 

1 

10 
1 

7 
2 

Jdeft  fork  to  Gamp  Bowie. 

Davidson's  SDrine 

Gamp  near  Davidson's 
Spring 

Mescal  Ilaneli 

Left  fork  to  Gamp  Wallen,  (aban- 
doned) distance  twenty  and  a 
half  miles.    Fine  countoy,  craz- 
ing, water,  and  timber  in  abun- 
dance. 

Koad  to  Cienegas 

Junction  of  road  from 
Wallen 

Camp  Cbittenden 

Tucson  (via  Tubac)  to  Camp  Crittenden. 


To 


San  Xavier  del  Bac. 


La  Pnnta  de  Agua. 

Saurita 

*Cano^ 


Tubac. 


Calabasas 

fSmitli's  llanch 

Sonoita 

Old  Fort  Buchanan , 
C.vin'  Chittenden. 


Miles, 

Miles, 

8 

8 

2 

11 

9 

20 

12 

32 

13 

45 

12 

58 

3 

Gl 

12 

74 

12 

ST) 

1 

87 

VeseriptUm, 


Settlement  of  Papagos  Indians. 

Old  mission  churdti. 
Ranch. 
Ranch. 
No  water  in  dry  season;  grass  and 

wood  plenty. 
Town.    Point  of  departure  for  So- 

pori,   Arivaca,    Toltec    Camps, 

Aztec  District,  for  Santa  Bita 

Mountains,  etc. 
Old  Fort  Mason. 

Vail's  Ranch. 

Water,  grass,  and  wood  plenty. 


*The  left  fork  crosses  the  Santa  Cruz  at  Canod,  recrossing  the  river  near 
Tubac;  (tlic  measurement  was  made  on  this  road).  The  right  fork  does 
not  cross  the  river,  and  is  longer. 

t Just  beyond  Smith's  llanch,  take  the  left  fork  to  Camp  Crittenden.  The 
main  road  goes  into  Sonora. 

Between  Tubac  and  Smith's  Ranch,  there  are  ranches  every  few  miles, 
with  water,  grass,  and  wood. 

Between  Sonoita  and  Camp  Crittenden,  there  are  several  ranches  with 
water  and  grass,  but  little  wood.  ♦ 

I  load  to  Tubac  very  hard  and  smooth;  but  very  rough  from  there  to 
Crittenden,  through  Sonoita  Canon. 

Camp  Crittenden  to  Camp  Bo'wie,  A.  T. 


To 

l^orks  of  Road 

Forks  of  Road 

(vAMrAVALiiENCabandoned ) 
*San  Pedro  Crossing  — 

Dragoon  Springs 

f, 7 unction  \vith  Road. . . 

^ulphuT  Springs 

Camv  liowiK 


Miles. 

Miles. 

1 

1 

13 

14 

5 

20 

18 

38 

18 

56 

3 

60 

12 

72 

\    2^ 

i    ^% 

Description. 


Left  fork  to  Tucson. 
Right  fork  to  Santa  Cruz. 
On  Babacomori  Creek. 
Station. 

Water,  grass,  and  wood. 
Road  from  Tucson. 
Water  brackish;  grass  and  wood 
scarce. 
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*Left  fork  leads  down  the  right  bank  to  the  middle  crossing  of  the  San 
Pedro  Kiver,  distance  13.82  miles,  thence  to  Gamp  Bowie  or  l^acson. 
tFrom  this  point  tP  Camp  Goodwin. 

Camp  Bo^wie  to  Camp  GoodTf^in,  A.  T. 


To 

Miles. 

MUes. 

Description, 

•"Pnrlca  of  'Rna.rl 

6 

30 

27 
11 
14 

6 

36 

63 
74 
88 

"Water  usually;  good  grass".  Left 
fork  to  Tank,  half  a  mile  distant. 

Water  usually;  good  grass,  near 
forks,  on  right  side  of  road. 

Water;  grass  scarce. 

Water;  grass  scarce. 

Water  Holes 

First  Camp  on  Gila  River. 
Second  Camp  on  Gila  River 
Camp  Goodwin 

•The  Tank  always  contains  water.  The  road  from  the  Tank  to  the  Gila 
is  over  a  grassy  plain  with  no  water  in  dry  season,  excepting  at  "Water 
Holes,  near  the  Junction  with  the  old  road  along  the  Rio  de  Sauz.  There 
water  is  usually  found  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 

There  is  another  road  to  Camp  Goodwin,  via  San  Simon,  (seventeen  and 
a  half  miles)  and  thence  down  the  Rio  de  Sauz,  joining  the  above  road  at 
"Water  Holes,  (thirty-one  miles)  making  the  distance  about  eleven  miles 
longer. 

Tucson,  A.  T.,  to  Guaymas,  Mexico. 

[estimated.] 


To 


Smith's  Ranch 

Los  Nogales 

Agua  Zarca 

LaCasita 

Los  Alisos 

Imubis 

La  Magdalena 

Santa  Ana 

Bajorito    

Bancho  Querobabi 

Bancho  Tabique 

Hacienda  de  Torreon  . . . 
Hacienda  ^  La  Labor  . 
Hacienda  del  Alamito. . 

Hebmosillo 

Rancho  de  la  Parza  .... 
Bancho  de  la  Palma  .... 

Bancho  del  Posito 

Bancho  de  lo  Cienequito 
Bancho     de     la     Mucho 
Bu^no 


Bancho  de  la  Caballo. 
QUATMAS 


MUes. 

Miles. 

61 

61 

5 

66 

15 

81 

14 

96 

8 

104 

11 

115 

11 

127 

12 

139 

16- 

155 

23 

178 

28 

206 

26 

232 

2 

234 

9 

243 

12 

255 

16 

271 

16 

288 

8 

296 

16 

312 

19 

331 

9 

340 

11 

351 

Description. 


"Water  and  grass;  mesquite  wood. 


Wells  and  grass;  mesquite  wood. 

I  Tanks  and  grass;  mesquite  wood. 

j  "Water;   grass   scarce;  mesquite 
I     wood. 

Water;     grass  plenty;     mesquite 
wood. 

Water;  no  grass;  mesquite  wood. 

Tank;    grass  scarce;    mesquite 
wood. 

No  water;  grass  plenty;  mesquite 

wood. 
Tank;     grass   plenty;     mesquite 

wood. 


The  road  from  Tucson  to  Guay mas,  except  15  miles  south  of  Calabasas, 
where  it  is  heavy  in  wet  weather,  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


xzziy 


Tooson,  A.  T.,  to  Port  La  Ubertad,  Mexloo. 


To 


San  Xavier  del  Bac 

La  Punta  do  Agua 

Bahuarito,  (Columbus) 

Boade'B  Ranch 

liOS  Taraises 

Beventon,  (Kitchen's 

Banch) 

Soporio  Bancho 

Mina  Colorado 

Abivaca 

Los  Alamos  (Old  Arivaca) 
Covodepo  Cuesta  (Mexico) 
Spring  m  bed  of  Arroyo 

Zr  Azaue 

Charco  de  los  Mesquites. 

Tecalole  Trail 

Charco 

Bancheria 

Forks  of  Road 

Forks  of  Road 

Ascent  to  ^lesa 

Tinaja,  (Charco) 

Los  Paredones 

Jesus  Maria 


AliTAR. 


Dry  Arroyo 

Road  to  Zepedas  Ranch 

Foot  of  Hill 

Summit  of  Hill 

PlTlQUlTO 


Cienega  and  Caborca  Ro'd 
Laguna  Mosca 


Bajia  de  Aquitima 


El  Zanjon  (dry  arroyo).. 

Tinaje  del  Viejo 

Angostura  Pass. .  ^ 


Picu 


Pozo  de  los  Cristolas 

Charco  do  los  Papagos. . . 

Tinaja  del  Tule 

Derisadero  Prieto 

Point  where  Gulf  is  first 

seen 

Port  of  La  Libertad  . . . 


4 

2 
1 

1 

6 
15 
14 

8 

4 
6 
2 
1 
1 


5 
G 


7 
11 


1 
4 
4 


Miles. 

MOes. 

8 

8 

2 

11 

8 

19 

8 

28 

2 

31 

2 

34 

5 

39 

11 

61 

7 

58 

1 

59 

6 

65 

5 

70 

8 

79 

6 

86 

Description, 


In 
O 


Settlement  of  Papago  Indians. 
Ranch. 


86 

90 

92 

93 

93 

94 

101 

116 

130 

139 

143 
149 
151 
152 
153 

101 
106 

172 

175 

182 
190 

201 

201 
202 
200 
211 

212 
220 


/Water,  grass  and  'wood.     Qood 
road. 


Water  scarce;  wood.    Good  road. 
Water,  grass  and  wood.  Good  road. 
No  water. 

Water,  grass  and  wood. 
Good  grass. 


Water,  grass  and  wood. 

Water,  grass  and  wood.    Good  r*d. 

Water  and  wood;    grass    scarce. 

Good  road. 
Water  and  wood;    grass    scarce. 

Good  road. 
Good  road. 
Good  road. 
Good  hard  road. 

Water,  grass  and  wood.    Good  hard 

road. 
Good  hard  road. 
No  water  in  dry  season ;  good  grass, 

Good  hard  road. 
AVood  and  grass;  no  water.     Good 

level  road, 
Wood  and  grass.    Good  road. 
Water. 
Water,    grass    and   wood.       Good 

hard  road. 
Water,    grass    and   wood.       Good 

hard  road. 


Very  little  water  or  grass. 

Wood;  no  grass.    Good  hard  road. 


Pad  road. 


Heavy  blankets  are  a  necessitjMn  Arizona;  the  nights  are  always  cool, 
even  in'the  height  of  the  "heated  term."  Woolen  undergarments  are  de- 
sirable at  all  times. 


4PPBNDIX,  XXXT 

Fort  Wlngate,  N.  £1,  to  Frascott,  A.  T,  via  Camp  Verda,  A.  T. 


Spring 

terldfte  over 
Dellanca 

Camp  on  Kio 

Qnicimi 
Canon 

Camp  on  Ein 

Crossing  of 
EioPnerco. 

Sd  CtossiDg  of 
Rio  1*0  er— 


Koad. . , , 
Cam;)  on  Cnr- 
Lithodendcon 


tie  Coiorar 
do  Hirer. . . 
Camp  at  Sun 
set  Crossing 
Little  Colo- 
rado River. 


10  Crossed  by  tiridge,  water  plenty,  wood  on 

rioa  close  to  rond  on  south  side,  Bt  base 
roekj  bluff.  ,water  bad,  wood  plenty, 
and  good  grazing,  road  sandy  for  short 
distance. 

4  Bridge  bpcobs  Rio  Poerco  of  the  Westi 

water  good  and  grass  plenty. 

5  Water  muddy,  plenty  wood,  good  graas. 

Bio  Puecco  slmostwashingaway  the  road. 
Bluffs  on  left  bank  very  steep  and  ab- 
rupt. 
[4  Camp  a  sliort  distance  off  road. 


tliG  bunks,lGarlng  theni2a  feetliTgi  .  .. 
abrupt;  left  road  and  crossed  country, 
keepinK  from  one  Co  two  miles  from 
rlgbt  bank  of  river.  Eoad  between 
crossings  is  sandy.  The  route  on  north 
side  of  Fuerco  is  shortest.  Distance  to 
Currizo  Creek  about  11  miles.  Water  in 
E)o  Puerco,  between  those  points,  not 


IS  Heavy  l.raveilng,  water  muddy,  graaa  O- 
dinarilj  good,  greascwood  abundant. 

52  Traveling  a  little  heavy;  crossed  som 
sandy  Arroyos  before  getting  on  toad 
water  in  Rio  Puoroo. 

!3  Water  obtained  by  digging,  wood  scarce 


,  but  very  diificnlt 
whfn  tbcru  is  wa(er,  quicksands,  road 
good,  a  steep  bill  on  east  side.  South  of 
the  crossing,  the  Rio  Puerco  becomes  a 
wido,  dry,  sandy  bed. 
!6  Water  and  grasa  abundant  and  good, 
plenty  of  wood,  road  good.  About  five 
miles  up  the  Puerco,  water  v 

<5  Half  a  mile  from  road  t.   ... 
wood  and  water,  grass  good,  r 


rer,  plenty 
roaa  good. 


8  Plenty  wood  und  water,  no  grass  near 
crossing,  road  good  to  Cottonwood  Fork, 
which  empties  into  the  Uttle  Colorado, 


Fort  'Wbtfa.tK,  H.  M,  to  Frasoot^  A.  T,  via  Camp  Tarde,  A.  X 


Camp  at  Sui 
set  Fas3,  o 
Big  Dry 
Fork 


neai  Sunset  Cconsint;.  Cottonwood  Fork 
Ima  a  (li-lta,  and  In  time  of  freaiiet  oveiv 
Hows  the  Talley  for  several  miles,  ron- 
deiiug  it  impassable.  Sunset  Crossing 
is  not  passable  in  timo  of  melting  snows 
willioiit  tlifi  Bid  of  a  raft. 

Bead  gradually  up  grade,  but  eood  travel- 
ing, permanent  water  in  tanks  in  bed  of 
creek  foi  about  four  miles,  in  caiioiL 
plenty  wood,  water,  and  erasa. 

Four  jnilcs  f  nmi  Camp  on  Big  Dry  Fork, 
tlie  load  runs  through  tbick  cedar  to 
Jairis  Pass,  wliieli  is  14  miles  from  Sun- 
set Pass.  Boad  good  to  Jarvis  Pass, 
thence  stony;  plenty  of  cedar  on  lake. 

Spring  100  yards  north  of  road,  (trees 
blazed  1  good  water,  grass  ordinarily 
good,  thick  heavy  pine,  road  atoDy  and 
up  grade. 

Is  about  H  miles  in  ciicumference,  circu- 
lar, an  abundance  of  permaneut  water. 
lake  inclosed  by  blnfts  about  400  feet 
high,  thick  lieavy  pine,  good  erasa,  very 
dimculC  to  get  water.  The  road  leads 
tlirough  the  Siogollon  Jlountaius  from 
Simpkins'  Spring  to  Stoueman's  Lake. 
Ill  tlie  spring  of  tho  year,  the  road 
tlirougb  tlie  mountains  is  perf  ootly  sal^ 
iirated  with  water,  very  miry,  and  im- 
passable forlieavj-loadedwagona.  Pine 
timber  is  thick  and  heavy  on  mountains. 

Tank  400  yards  north  of  road.  Four  miles 
from  Stoneman's  Ia.ke,  tl:e  road  leads 
through  thick  cedar,  and  beoomea  very 
rockr.  Two  and  a  lialf  miles  southwest 
of  lake  are  two  smalt  creeks  wilh  wood 
and  glass,  but  no  permanent  water. 

The  descent  to  the  creek  is  very  steep  and 
abrupt.  At  ba.10  of  hill,  a  trail  leads 
southward  to  Camp  Verde,  which  cnts 
off  about !)  milca.  lload  itp  to  this  point 
leads  through  tliick  cedar,  and  is  very 
rocky,  thence  good.  Beaver  Creek  is  a 
largo  stream  of  permanent  water,  rocky 
bed,  banka  low,  crossing  good,  grass 
fair,  plenty  wood. 

Boad  good  tot  10  miles,  thence  hilly  to 
crosifing.  Kio  Verde  80  feet  wide,  gravel 
bed,  good  water,  banka  low,  crossing 
good,  s(;;illfircd  Cottonwood  on  banks, 
A  road  Icad^  up  the  left  bank  to  the  In- 
dium HcBe nation.  On  rifjlit  bank,  B 
riglit>h!ind  road  direct  to  Prescott. 


APKEKDIX. 


Gayfitty's 
Asb  Creek . . 


lat  CrMaisg 

Creek 

2d  CroBsing  of 
Lynx  Croek 


Ft.  "WHiPn.E, 


1  Rftumed  on  road  4  miles,  tlience  over 
foothills  of  YerdeltlountainaforS  miles, 
thenee  Bscend  mid  descend  momitaillB 
to  Wild  Cherry  Creek.  Tlie  ascent  is 
very  steep,  but  gradual;  thu  descent  i! 

more  abrupt;  rii-^  ' -"  — '--     """J 

Clierry  Creek    i 
permanent  wati 


indant 


in  good  order.    Wild 

y  running  stream  of 

Timber  and  gtaas 


>n  on  left  of  road. 

Permanent  water  in  lioles  south  of  Fross- 

ing,    banks    low,    rocky    bed.   croBsing 

good,  plenty  Ti'ood  and  grass,  roadalit- 

e  billy.    Three  mtlea  east  is  the  junc- 


well,  good  grass,  V      

)1  FenuaDent  water,  ranch  on  went  bank, 

scattered  Cottonwood,  good  grass,  low 

banks,  rocky  bed,  good  crossing.    Steep 

bill  on  either  side. 
ITi  On  right  bauk   uf   Granito  Creek,  road 


No.  I.     FbOU  COLOBAIM  CBOSBINa, 

flA  Tbdxton  Spbhtos. 

T<> 

ifilea. 

Total 

Jlli- 
tude. 

rnnnahkal.  Springs.... 

Attoovah  (or  CaBon) 

21 
14 

U 

16 

26 

16 

27 
9 

IG 
23 

21 

36 

49 
66 

90 
106 

133 
141 

167 
180 

4080.0 
3886.B 

"miM' 

'  631^6' 

Small  springs;   huncb-grass; 

Springincafion;bunch-graB»; 
cedar  trees. 

ty  woooi  water  and  grass. 

Buncb-grass   through    sago- 

brush ;  water  and  wood. 

Wood,  water  and  gniHi 
Good  water;  do  graasi  little 

wood. 
Water,  wood  and  grass. 
Good  water  and  graasj  plenty 

Water  and  wood;  UtUe  gnws. 
Water  and  craw. 

New  Creek  of  Ivea,  or 
Pahioacb  Springs. . . . 

TmxtoD  Springs 

Old  Camp  Willow 
Grove 

Oaks  and  Willows.... 
Old  Camp  Hualapaia. . 

Toll-gate  in  William- 

XXXVlll 
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Roads  and  Distanoes  from  tiie  Colorado  River  Soatii  to 

Prescott. 

No.  n.    From  Mouth  of  Rio  Vibgbk,  via  Vibgin  and  Beale's  Spsinos. 


To 


Chloride  City. 
Mineral  Park. 


Cerbat 

Beale's  Springs. 


Mountain  Spring 


Hualapais  Springs 

Old  Camp  "Willow 

Grove  (Cottonwood). 
Fort  Rock 


Camp  Hualapais . 
Toll-gate 


Fkbsoott. 


MUes. 

Toted 
Miles. 

Alti- 
tude. 

41 

14 

7 

6 

9 

16 

20 
15 

36 
16 

23 

41 

55 
62 

68 

77 

93 

113 
128 

164 
180 

203 

6500.8 

• 

4170.0 
6321.9 
5318.0 

Description. 


Water  alkaline;  little  bunch- 
grass;  wood. 

Water  brackish;  little  erass. 

Water  alkaline;  wood  and 
grass  at  small  distance  from 
town. 

Water  and  wood;  very  little 
grass. 

Water  and  wood;  grass  some 
distance  from  camp. 

Good  water,  wood  and  grass. 

Good  water,  wood  and  grass. 
Good  water;  no  grass;  little 

wood. 

Good  water,  wood  and  grass. 
Good  water  and  wood;  little 

grass. 
Good  water  and  grass. 


No.  m.    From  Moqui-Pueblos  Trail,  via  Mouth  op  Paria  Creek. 


To 


Moen-copie  Creek. 
Colorado  Chiquito 
Cascades 


Wagon  road  . . . 
Cosnino  Tanks. 


Antelope  Springs. 


Volunteer  Spring 

Spring  south  ot  Bill 
Williams'  Mountain 
Rattlesnake  Canon   . . . 


Postal's  Ranch. 
Prescott 


Miles. 

Total 
Miles. 

11 

Alti- 
tude. 

11 

4984.1 

12 

23 

58 

81 

11 
4 

92 
9G 

0244.1 " 

24 

120 

8065.1 

11 

133 

7106.4 

27 
15 

IGO 
175 

552G.6 
4600.0 

14 

189 

22 

211 

5318.0 

Description, 


From  map;  distance  proba- 
bly too  small. 

From  map;  distance  proba- 
bly too  small. 

From  map;  water  alkaline; 
wood ;  grass  scarce  on  lava 
debris  a  few  miles  south  of 
river. 

Plenty  of  wood  and  grass. 

Wood  and  excellent  grass; 
water  said  to  exist  in  tanks 
all  the  year. 

Good  grass  and  wood  any- 
wliere. 

Good  wood,  water  and  grass. 

Good  wood,  water  and  grass. 
Wood   scarce;    good   water; 

bunch-grass. 
Good  water;  wood  and  grass 

poor. 
Plenty  water  and  wood. 
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Koad  from  Virgin  to  Mountain  Spring  generally  good. . 

From  Moqui-Pueblos  trail  to  Cascades  and  from  Cosnino  Tanks  distances 
were  taken  from  map,  and  for  road  distances  (though  correction  was  made) 
are  probably  too  small. 

The  trail  used  from  Cascades  on  Colorado  Chiquito  to  wagon  road  is  per- 
fectly practicable,  for  wagon;  hence  good  mail-road  to  Prescott. 

Good  camping  ground  at  crossing  of  Muddy  Canon,  between  Fort  Rock 
and  Oaks  and  Willows. 

Boad  from  Mineral  Park  good. 

Koad  from  Cerbat  sandy. 

Road  from  Beale's  Spring  good ;  abandoned  military  post. 

Road  from  Cottonwoods  good.  Mineral  Park  and  Cerbat  are  both  sitti- 
ated  about  one  mile  east  of  road  from  Chloride  City  to  Beale's  Spring. 

To  Navajo  Spriugs,  good  made  road  round  springs;  excellent  to  Lime- 
stone Pockets  and  beyond,  till  it  passes  divide,  when  it  becomes  sandy. 

From  Navajo  Springs  to  Moqui-Pueblos  trail,  good  road,  following  arroyo. 

Camp  Wallen,  (abandoned)  A.  T.,  to  Guaymas,  Mexico. 

[estimated.] 


To 

Miles. 

Miles. 

7>e«cn]pWon. 

9 

18 

8 

9 

12 

2 

6 

12 

3 

6 

9 
223 

9 
27 
35 
44 
66 
58 
64 
76 
79 
85 

94 
317 

Babocomori  Ranch  and  Settlement 

Mescal  Ranch 

Water,  grass  and  wood  plenty. 
Water  and  grass  plenty;  no  wood. 
Town:  no  wood. 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Cruz 

San  Lazaro 

Spring  of  water 

Cocosoera  

>  Water,  grass  and  wood  plenty. 

Mouth  of  Cailon 

Babasaoui 

Ranch. 

Imeritz 

Town. 

Ternate 

irioui  mill.  Water,  grass  and  wood 

plenty. 
Town. 

T/ft  Mapdalena.  t , , , ,  t  t  r  -  -  - 

Guaymas 

Tucson 


To 


Yuma  ( W  by  N ) 

Florence  (N) 

Silver  City(E) 

Globe  City  (N) 

San  Carlos  (N  by  E) 

Phoenix  (N  by  W) 

Copper  Mines,  Young  Amer- 
ica, etc.  (W) 

Maricopa  Wells,  (direct  N  by 
W) 

Tubac  (S) 

Tumacacori  (S) 

Sonora  line  (S.) 

Cabasas  (S) 


Arivaca  (S  by  W ) 

Hacienda  del  Santa  Rita,  Tyn- 


dall  (S  by  E). 


Miles. 


300 
63 
118 
138 
175 
125 

50 

98 
46 
49 
75 


59 


To 


eo 

65 
70 

85 
50 


Salero  House,  Santa  Rita  (S 

by  E 

Toltec  C'mp,  Aztec  dist.  (SbyE) 
Sonoita,  mill-sites,  (S  by  E). . . 
Oro  Blanco,  Ostrich  mine,  etc. 

(SW) 

Tres  Alamos  (E) 

Davidson  Spring  (SE) 

Old  Camp  Crittenden  (SE).. . . 
Babocomori   Ranch,    Camp 

Wallen(SE) 

Pategonia  Mt'ns,  Mowry  Mine 

(SE) 

Camp  Hauchachi,   near  Old 

Presido,  San  Pedro  (SE) 

Pueblo  Viejo  (NE) ,...    160 

San  Carlos  (NE) k  'S^ 


MUes. 


85 
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Tucson  to  Camp  Crittenden  (east  slope  of  Banta  Rita  Rauige)  via 

Davidson's. 


Forks  of  Koad  (left  fork  to  Bowie) 

Davidson's  Spring » 

Mescal  Ilancn  (left  fork  to  Camp  Wallen  and  Babocomori). 

Boad  to  Glens^a 

Camp  Crittenden 


Turn  n  a 

Toted 

mices. 

Miles. 

14 

12 

26 

13 

39 

2 

41 

9 

50 

The  Same,  via  Tubac. 


Tucson  to  San  Xavier  del  Bac  (Papago  Indian  Beservation). . 

La  Punta  de  Aqua  Banch 

Saurita  Banch 

Cano<5  (no  water  in  dry  season,  grass  and  wood  abundant) 

TUBAO 

Calabasas 

Smith's  Banch  (main  road  to  Sonora;  left  fork  to  Crittenden). . 
SoNOiTA  (Aztec  and  Tubac  mill-sites,  ranch,  and  saw-mill). . 
Camp  Crittenden 


\€i1  ^t> 

Total 

Juiies. 

Miles. 

9 

•  ••••• 

2 

11 

9 

20 

12 

32 

13 

45 

13 

58 

3 

61 

13 

74 

13 

87 

Prescott 


To 


Nephi,  Utah,  U.  South' n  B.  B. 

(N) 

Fort  Wingate,  N.  M.  (E) 

Present  Terminus  of  Denver  & 

Bio  Grande  N.  G.  R.  B.  (E)... 
Clifton,     Longfellow    Copper 

Mines,  via  Mogollon  Plateau 

(E).    Estimated 

Wickenburg  (S) 

Phcenix(S.  byE) 

Florence  (S  by  E) 

Tucson  (SbvE) 

Tubac  (S  by  E) 

Camp  liowie  (E  by  S) 

Ehrenberg  (SW) 


Miles. 


500 
28G 

540 


320 
82 
142 
11)2 
2G7 
313 
392 
213 


To 


Silver  King  (E  of  S) 

Cbino  Valley  (N) 

AquaFria  Valley  (E) 

Camp  Verde  (E) 

Montezuma  AV  el  Is  (N  of  E). . . 

San  Francisco  Mt'n  (N  E) 

Forest  (NE)... 

Black  Canon  (SE) 

Alexandria,  Peck  Mill  (S) 

Mill  on  the  IlasHayampa  (S) . . 
Walnut  Grove,  mill,  etc.  (S). . 
Colorado     Chiquito,      Sunset 

Crossing,  (N  of  E) 

Moqui  Pueblos  (N  of  E).  Est'd 
Stoneman's  Lake  (N  of  E) 


Miles. 


100 
22 
15 
42 
55 
85 
Go 
52 

rr 

10 
17 


132 

180 


73 


Wickenburg 


To 

Miles. 

To 

Miles. 

Vulture  Mills  (N) 

1 

15 

14 

I    43 

Lamblev's  (S) 

8 

Smith's  (S) 

Cave  Creek  Mines  (N  by  E).. . 
Camp  McDowell  (SE). ! 

40 

Vulture  Mine  (SE) 

95 

AquaFriaiS) 
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From  Tubao. 

(Principal  point  in  the  Santa  Graz  Valley,  Santa  Bita  mining  region.) 


To 


Tucson 

Tumacacori  Mission  (King's) 

Old  Hacienda  del  Santa  Rita 

ToLTEC  Camp,  Aztec  District 

Sonoita,  Aztec  and  Tubac  Mill-sites. 

**         via  Smith's  Ranch 

San  Xavier  del  Bac 

Revanton  Ranch 

Sopori 


Arivaca 

Calabasas 

Cerro — Colorado  District 

Patagonia  Mountains  (Mo wry  Mines). 
Fresnal 


Ajo  Copper  Mines 

Aliza  Pass  (Baboquivera  Peak).   Estimated 

Canabi  (Old  Papago  Country)  " 

Papago  Ranch  (Sonora) ; 

"        (A.  T.)  by  way  of  the  Mexican  Papago  Ranch. 

Cayote  Springs , 

Cuijota 


MUes, 


Total 
Miles. 


46 
8 
9 
9 
5j 


Cliolla 

Saguarza 

Santa  Rosa 

Pirigua 

Sonoita  (Sonora,  by  way  of  Old  Papago  Ranch) 

St.  Domingo  (on  Sonora  line) 

Camp  Crittenden .- . 

*•      Wallen  (Babocomori  Ranch) 

Camp  Bowie  (via  Camp  Crittenden) 

Florence  (via  Tucson) 

Yuma  (via  Tucson) 

San  Francisco  (via  Yuma,  Stage  &  S.  P.  R.  R.) 

Phoenix  (via  Florence) 

AVickenburg  (via  Phoenix) 

Ehrenberg  (via  TVickenburg^ 

El  Paso,  Texas,  (via  Tucson) 

Mesilla,  New  Mexico,  (via  Tucson) 

St.  Louis  (via  N.  M.  Stage  and  Ks.  R.  Rds.) 

Austin,  Texas,  (via  El  Paso) 

Mexican  towns  (via  Santa  Cruz  Valley) : 

Magdalena 

Santa  Cruz 

Altar 

Hermosillo , 

Lobos* 

Guaymas* 


3 
12 
12 

29 

26 

6 

10 

17 

15 

22 

48 

65 

135 

dO 

60 

90 

113 

45 

72 

90 

96 

75 

92 

160 

175 

42 

63 

139 

106 

345 

1,065 

157 

222 

349 

445 

394 

1,778 

1,095 

51 

54 

95 

229 

309 

229 


*  Ports  in  Sonora,  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Ehrenberg  to  MUes. 

Wickenbcrg  (E) 131 

Prescott  (E) 


zlii 


lOnenl  Purk,  MoJaTS  Connty, 


To 

MOes, 

2b 

MOe*, 

Hardyville,    €k>lorado    Biver 
(SbyW) 

35 

6 

100 

100 

Hftckbeny  Mine  (E) 

HanlaoaiMfnaCSE). 

35 
80 

Cerbat,  village  (8) 

MoCrackenMiiiejOwenDisUS.) 

"  *   carnpiE).' ;; 

103 

Williamson's  valley  (E) 

121 

Greenwood,  millB,  villaee,  etc. 

Prfsoott  (R.  E)  

141 

(BofS!/. ...3f:.... 

PhCBTliX 


To 

Mae%, 

2b 

MilM. 

Wickenbnrs  (N) 

60 

50 

35 

35 

4 

4 

9 

Kuins,  near  La  Tempe  (£  by 

Florence  (S) 

16 

Maricopa  Wells  (SW) 

House's  Well  (S) 

20 

Camp  McDowell  (E) 

Marysville  (E) 

18 

Eftiit  rhflftnix  (E), 

Mount  McDowell  (E  by  N). . '. 

Placers,    Superstition  Mt'ns 

(Eby  8) 

20 
40 

Ruins,  north  of  river  (E) 

Hayden  (E  by  S) 

Florence 


To 


Miles. 


Silver  King,  mine  and  mills, 
Pioneer  Dist.  (NE) 

Globe  City  (G.  D.)  Pinal  Mt'ns 
(NE) 

Wheatfield,  mines  and  fur- 
naces (NE) 

Stonewall  Jackson,  McMil  - 
len's  Camp  (NE) 

San  Carlos  (NE) 

Sanford  (W) 

Casa  Grande  (SW) 

Adamsville  (W) 

Pima  Villages  ( W) 


35 
75 

87 

93 
115 

G 
12 

5 
34 


To 


Maricopa  Villages  ( W  by  N) 

Maricopa  Wells 

Tucson  (SW) 

Phoenix  (NW) 

Wickenburg  (NW) 

Prescott  (NW) 

Mineral  Park  (NW) 

Yuma(W: 

Tucson  (S) 

Prescott  (NW) 

Camp  Grant  (E) 

Silver  City,  N.  M.  (E) 


Miles. 


42 

46 

63 

50 

110 

192 

333 

237 

103 

192 

50 

288 


Railroad  and  Stage  to  Prescott. 

The  cheaper  route  to  Prescott  is  from  San  Francisco  via  Dos  Palmas, 
(160  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles)  and  stage  thence  through  or  via  Ehrenburg 
— Dos  Palmas  to  Prescott  being  about  200  miles. 

Express  trains  leave  San  Francisco  daily  at  4  p.  3i. — arrive  at  Dos  Palmas 
2 :  10  A.  M.  second  night. 

Third  class  trains  leave  San  Francisco  daily  at  4:30  p.  m. — arrive  at  Dos 
Palmas  at  2rl0  p.  m.  tliird  night. 

Stage  leaves  Dos  Palmas  immediately  after  arrival  of  the  train,  every 
other  night. 

There  are  two  rates  of  fare  to  Prescott  via  Dos  Palmas  and  Ehrenburg. 
First  class,  378.10;  third  class,  307.10,  coin. 

The  most  comfortable,  but  more  expensive  route,  is  via  rail*  to  Yuma 


i 
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Biver  steamer  to  Ehrenburg,  and  stage  tbence  to  Prescott.  But  this  con- 
nection depends  upon  the  running  of  the  steamer  up  the  river  from  Yuma, 
of  which  the  departures  are  irregular.  Trains  leave  San  Francisco:  first 
class,  at  4  p.  m.— arrive  at  Yuma  second  morning  at  8:  SO  A.  m.;  third  class, 
at  4:30  P.  m. — arrive  at  Yuma  third  morning  at  8: 30  A.  m. 

Fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Yuma:  first  class,  $45;  third  class,  ^. 

Yuma  to  Ehrenburg:  cabin,  $15;  deck,  $10.    Ehrenburg  to  Prescott,  $33. 

Through  tickets  are  not  issued  by  this  route.  < 

A  daily  stage  connection  is  made  from  Yuma  via  PhoBnix,  by  which  route 
through  tickets  are  sold  from  San  Francisco  to  Prescott,  at  firot  class  rates, 
$117;  third  class  being  $106. 

MiBcellaneous  DiBtancea.  MUes. 

Colton  (S.  P.  B.  B.)  Cal.,  to  Fort  Mojave,  A.  T 135 

San  Francisco  to  Yuma  (S.  P.  E.  B.) 720 

St.  Louis  to  Prescott  (estimated) 1,500 

St.  Louis  to  Tucson  (estimated) 1,500 

St.  Louis  to  Florence  (estimated) 1,500 

Fort  Defiance  to  Prescott  (estimated) 240 

Papagoria  Distances. 

[estimated.] 

Santa  Bosa  to  Coj^ta 12 

Coj^ta  to  the  Gila  (Pima  Villages) 50 

Pirigua  to  the  Gila  (Cotterell's  Station) 55 

Pirigua  to  the  Sonora  line 40 

Pirigua  to  the  Saucita  (north) 25 

Ajo  Copper  Mines  to  the  Gila  (Burke's) 45 

A]0  Copper  Mines  to  the  Gila  (Mohawk  Station) 50 

Sonora  line,  via  the  Cabezo  Prieta,  to  the  Gila 70 

Sonora  line,  via  the  Tinajaalta,  to  Yuma 110 

Local  Distances  in  yavapai  County. 

Prescott  to  Chino  Valley 20 

Agua  Fria  Valley 18 

Alexandra 40 

San  Francisco  Mountain 85 

Walnut  Grove 25 

Tiger  Lode  and  Mine 40 

Black  Cafion GO 

Azltan  Mill  to  Black  Canon 75 

PcckMineto            "            100 

Walnut  Grove  to  Tiger  Lode 20 

*'  PeckMine 30 

Camp  Verde  to  Beaver  Creek 12 

*'           **  Hassayampa 10 

Clifton  to  Longfellow  Copper  Mine "7 

Silver  City.  N.M 80 

Coronado,       *'     10 


Iiocad  Distances  in  Mojave  County. 

Summit  Springs  to  Aubrey 50 

Mineral  Mine  to  The  Needles 45 

McCracken  Mine  to  Aubrey  (via  Planet  Mine) 30 

McCracken  Mine  to  Parker 50 

Signal  to  McCracken  Mine 8 

Signal  to  Greenwood 4 
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Ck>lorado  River  Diatanoeii.  Total 

Miles.  Miles. 

Point  Isabol  (Gulf  of  California)  to  Yuma 175 

Yuma  to  Castle  Dome  Landing 35  210 

Ehrenberg 125  335 

William's  Fork 214  424 

Mojave  Caflon 232  442 

Aubrey 220  395 

"       Chemenuevis  Landing 240  405 

"       Mojave 300  465 

Hardyville 312  477 

Cottonwood  Island 342  607 

CaUvUle 402  567 

Stone's  Ferry 465  640 

Local  Distances  in  Final  County. 

Florence  to  Picket  Post ^ 25 

Globe  City  to  Pinal  Creek 18 

Local  Distances  in  Pima  County. 

Tucson  to  Arivipa  Caiion  (N.  E.) 120 

Tucson  to  Picacno  Mine  (W.) t 75 


The  famous  Turquoise  Mine  is  in  New  Mexico,  near  the  Arizona  line. 
It  comprises  two  enormous  open  quarries,  perhaps  200  feet  in  depth  at  the 
deepest  point,  and  covering  an  area  of  several  acres.  They  must liavo  been 
producea  with  great  labor,  since  there  are  no  traces  anywhere  of  the  use  of 
tools  or  gunpowder.  Tradition  refers  these  workings  to  a  period  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Spanish  occupation,  and  declares  them  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  Aztec  inliabitants  of  the  regions  who  preceded  the  present 
Indian  races.  Stone  hammers  have  been  found  in  these  quarries,  but  no 
tools  of  any  metal.  The  tracliyte  is  seamed  and  fissured  throughout,  at 
small  intervals,  and  in  every  direction;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
hammers,  wedges,  and  levers  would  be  qiiite  sufficient  to  remove  the  solid 
masses.  The  turquoise  occurs  fully  in  the  fissures,  in  the  form  of  narrow 
seams  and  plates,  rarely  or  never  exceeding  the  fraction  of  an  inch  iu 
thickness.  The  majority  of  the  seams  now  exposed  show  the  impure  green 
variety,  which  is  wortliless.  The  Pueblo  Indians,  like  civilized  people, 
value  the  light-blue  turquoise  only. 

Stage  arrives  at  Florence  every  morning  at  7  a.  m.  from  Tucson,  and 
leaves  half  an  hour  later  for  Yuma;  stage  from  Yuma  arrives  every  even- 
ing at  G  r.  M.,  and  leaves  for  Tucson  half  an  hour  later.  Stage  to  Globe 
City  leaves  every  Tuesday  at  8  A.  M.,  and  arrives  at  8  p.  m.  Saturday. 
Phoenix  and  Prescott  stages  leave  every  other  day  at  7  A.  m.,  and  arrive 
alternate  days  at  13  midnight.  Stage  for  Silver  King  leaves  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  at  7  a.  m.,  and  arrives  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  at  4  r.  m. 

The  military-geographical  surveys,  up  to  the  fall  of  187G,  under  Lieut. 
Wheeler,  in  central  and  western  Arizona,  have  covered  a  total  area  of 
17,954.0  square  miles,  or  11,490.944  acres.  Of  this  total,  it  is  estimated  that 
25  per  cent. ,  or  4,488  square  miles,  being  2,875,238  acres,  are  lit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  mostly  requiring  irrigation.  The  timber  is  set  down  at  10 
per  cent.,  or  1,149,094  acres.  For  grazing,  the  estimate  is  'SO  per  cent.,  and 
as  barren,  35  per  cent.  The  total  available  land  in  the  area  surveyed  is 
thus  set  down  at  65  per  cent.,  being  11,G70.G  square  miles,  or  7,469,114  acres. 
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PUCK.      , 

Lat. 

Long. 

AllitQdes 
above 

Sea  Level 

..=„„.. 

AnMlope  Sprtnft* 
Apachb  Camp — 

1   m 

'   " 

8,065.1 
6,000.9 
6,800.0 

3J481B.70 

as  52 

An-tOD-hah   [Can- 

3B  44  43.28 
3*44  02.62 
X(  23  07.70 

Bnncb  grass,  cedats. 

3,6n.4 

6,7015 
8,000.0 

D,O0O-O 

6,K».l 
4,871.6 
7,000,0 

Black  HillsorTon- 

EBtiniftted. 

BoncbfB  Fork.... 
Bowie  Camp 

ai33CW.64 
331016.02 

:)4  04 

4.000-0 

5,200.0 
7,000  0 

2,1:b.3 

l,35a4 

Trb  Col.  Chiqnito. 

Estimated. 
Estimated. 

Chevek.n-»  Fork, 

:!3  3O08.HO 
.■»  40  10.11 
as  68  62.10 

IMsMter  BapldB.. 

ifiOOM 

33  03  32.63 

Townl,OOOinliabitaiita 
InGilaVaUey.fortUe. 

Gilft  River  nrar 

2,.'il7.0 

10,5  iG.O 

3,!18B,0 
4,75:t.O 

4.B;ao 

S,  400.0 
2,500.0 
4,iai,3 

2,5:;0.0 

;{ooo[o 

*.'1S4.1 
7,000.0 

4,4]0'q2 

Graliam  Peak,  Ml. 

Xe.-irlyG,0O0feot  above 

base. 
Suyly. 
liotbrtiwD, 
-Whcelcr^Iap. 

Abandoned,  Jan.  1873. 

Lltllo  wond  c  ud  -water, 

wood  in  eulch. 

UHlowood,  jrraBs:  ta 
riglit  of  road,  water 
in  amall  gulcli. 

Gkakt,  Camp(qow 

Grant,  (.'amp  (old) 
Green  SprinRS.... 

LimPBtonc    Wator 

32  2C 

3(1 11  13.00 
36  S2  1S.40 

32  2310 
113  3715 

LowHU.  Cami- 

3n4il 

McIJowELi,  Cami-. 

MiSmiAl,  I'AIIK  .  . 

Mm-ni'iipiu  Carinij 

'^■iiw 

Approximate. 

MaiAi-K  Cajiiv 

Navajo  Spriui;..., 

:;'.y4 

3S  30  01.00 

;i*4nM.42 

ra£BB7.IM 

1J4  W40 

■Wood,  grass,  and  iva- 

)'abroacliSptiQo;;plen- 
ty  tif  wood,  water, 
and  grasB. 

Or  Mogollon  Mesa. 

Moqiil  Village   and 

Nflsoi/NTaiiliM... 
Orajbo 

S:2 
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Table  of  AltitudM— (^Atinued. 


PLACE. 


Pah-guhn  Springs. 

Pah-wash 

Paria  Biver  CaQon 

(Great  bend  Col. ) 

Peach  Orchard. . . . 

Picacho  Station. . . 

Picket  Post 

Pinal  Gamp 

Pinal  Creek 

Pinal  Mountains . . 
Portage  Kapids . . . 

Prescott 

Prieto  Crossing . . . 
Pueblo  Colorado . . 
PUEBIX)  ViGA 

Puerto  River 

(mouth) 

Battlesnake  Cafion 
Belief  Springs.... 
San  Francisco  Mts. 

(Humphrey's 

Peak) 

San  Francisco  Mts. 

average  height. . 
San  Pedro  River . . 


Lat. 


Santa  Rita  Mts 


Sierra  Blanca 

Sunset  Camp 

Sunset  Crossing.  . 
Truxton  Springs . . 


36  24  51.83 

35  36  51.00 

36  69 
354642.40 

32  44  20.67 

33  17  01.27 
33  21 01.45 
3332 

33  23 10.24 
35  48  35.90 

34  29.06 

33  33  47.30 

35  4210.40 
32  49  00.00 

34  53  16.80 

34  55  49.83 

35  08  34.28 


Long. 


I  II 


35  27  30 


Altitudes 

above 
Sea  Level 


8,873.6 
6,297  J( 
1,750.2 
2,669.6 


3,112.2 
3,925.6 


32  43 


Tucson. 


Verde,  Camp .... 
Whipple,  Fort. . . 
Willow  Spring... 
Wingate,  Fort, 

N.  M. 

Wrightson,  Mt. 

(Santa  Bita).... 
Young's  Spring . . 
Yuma,  Fort 


Zuni  Mts.  (K  M.). 


33  13  24.00 
33.59  41.70 
35  24  52.51 


34  33 
34  29  6 


35  20 


35  32  04  28 
32  233 


34  57 

35  27  30 


5,318.0 
5,382.8 
6,400.9 
2,711.6 

5,083.0 
4,600.0 
5,626.6 


12,561.0 

7,000.0 
6,874.5 

8,000.0 


11,388.0 
5,276.2 
4,891.5 
3,885.6 

2,500.0 

3,500.0 


31  22 


37  339 


7,195.0 

6,822.0 

10,600.0 

iaOT.o* 

9,000.0 


Kew  Czeek  of  Ives. 


Near  Lookwood's. 


Forest  and    sheep 
range.  Extinct  crater 
Volcanic. 
Grass,   water,  wood  ,* 

settlements. 
Water,  grass,  wood 

plenty.    Camp  Tol- 

tec,  near  Tubao.  * 
On  Mexican  line. 
Colorado  Chiquito. 
Colorado  to  Chiquito. 
Bunch    grass,    sage 

brush;  water  eo^. 
Town,   4,000  inhabilr 

ants. 

Kear  Prescott. 


United  States  Post. 
Mining  camps  near. 

110  feet  above  river 
bank  on  bluff.  Yuma 
cit  V  on  east  bank  of 
Colorado. 

Estimated. 


The  surveyors*  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^  Bailroad  have 
pressed  work  beyond  Cimarron,  New  Mexico,  and  expect  to  extend  their 
surveys  as  far  as  Tucson,  Arizona,  during  the  present  winter.  The  build- 
ing of  the  road,  however,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  corporation's  ability 
in  obtaining  a  land  (or  other)  suDsidy  from  Congress. 


LUt  of  aU  BUning  Compuilra  who  ban  TUnO.  OuOi  ArticleB  of 
luooiporatloii  In  the  Offloe  of  the  Becrataij  of  Tenitoiy  to 
OctolMr  l>t,  1877. 
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Mining  Distdcta  in  T«raptd  Conn^. 


1.  AqnaFrla. 

a.  Black  Ci^oi). 

3.  Big  Bug. 

4.  Bradeh&w. 
8.  Goodwill, 

6.  Hasaayampa. 

7.  Hum  Bug. 


8.  Lynx  Creek. 

9,  Mineral  Point, 

10.  MouDtain  Spring. 

11.  Pine  Grove, 

12.  Peck. 

13.  Turkey  Cieek. 


14.  Tiger. 
IB.  Verde. 
1&  Wickenburg. 

17.  "Walnut  Grove. 

18.  Walker. 

19.  "Weaver. 


ConipOBitlon  of  BoUh  In  Ailsona. 
(Accompanying  Geological  B«port,  Wheeler  Expedition,  1876.) 
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0.130 
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0,242 

Hagnesia. 

0.029 

Trace. 

1.019 

0,203 

0.570 

Oxide  of  iron.. 

j  3.013 

9,729 

0.850 

3.304 

S.311 

SulpEnrioacid  , 
Hydroscopic 

0,031 

0,<»8 

0.213 

Trace. 

■Irace. 

Trace. 

Trace, 

Trace, 

0,010 

Traces. 

and     organic 

Insoluble  la 

n  Arizona 

„ ,  , , ;e  of  every  tint, 

bloodstone,  jaspera  and  agate  o(  every  character,  while  fire  and  white  opals 
are  found  in  certain  localities.  Zircona,  Id  cryatale,  very  minute,  of  the 
cube  form,  and  in  masses,  has  been  discoveced.  Sufficient  vein  matter  has 
not  boen  found  to  determine  any  rich  deposit  of  fine  crjrstals. 
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[The  list  is  arranged  according  to  post  offices,  and  classified  according  to 
counties.  It  is  not  presented  as  an  accurate  and  complete  one,  but  it  is  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
those  who  should  be  most  interested  in  forwarding  the  information  solic- 
ited.] 
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EleSzcr  J  ackson September  4th,  1876 

Charles  Kettleton February  12th,  1876 

JoBopli  E.  Hones January  am,  1876 

EichardM.  Brune AprU4th,  1876 

Henry  Eiselioff      fifay  aist,  1877 

JlorioQ  J.  Merchant May  27th,  18TT 

Botton: 

James  B.  Bell February  Bth,  1876 

Ed.  J.  Jones September  28th,  1877 

Francis  C.  Fallon January  27th,  1877 

J.  Paul  Diver Apnl  13th,  1876 

H.  E.  Hindmaisb April  6th,  1876 

Chicago: 

Simon  U.  King January  7th,  1876 

Philip  A.  Hoyne November  16th,  1876 

C.  Kuobelsdorff Juno  13th,  1874 

IfeiB  Mexko; 

JnlluB  B.  Levy February  24tb,  1876 

Philip  Schwankoft .April  22d,  1876 

Georgia : 

M.  R.  Freeman Angurt  a3d,  1877 

Ptma  Cbuntu,  14: 
"■-  L.  llerci 


January  29th,  1877 

February  23d,  1877 

Pedro  Agulerre March  Ith,  1877 


W.  J.Osbom February  23d,  1877 

°'^~  -—•' —  ..Mich  71' 
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KOTABIE8  PUBLIC— OimMlMiad. 

Pima  County— <^<mHnued : 

B.  H.  Hereford Ifarch  9th,  1877 

W.  J.  Koss July  26tli,  1877 

H.  B.  Jones November  Ist,  1873 

J.  £.  McCaffrey January  26tli,  1874 

Hugh  Farley November  19th,  1874 

Ed.  A.  Yerkes March  19th,  1876 

George  Cooler .• August  17th,  1876 

T.  H.  Goodwin August  17th,  1876 

HylerOtt September  30th.  1876 

H.  S.  Delos November  3d,  1876 

James  Holden January  18th,  1877 

Tavapai  County,  6: 

Ed.  H.Wells July  17th,  1875 

Murat  Masterson March  Ist,  1876 

A.  J.  Bruner August  6th,  1877 

J.  E.  Roberts June  11th,  1874 

James  Gough February  6th,  1876 

Henry  A  Begalon June  30th,  1877 

Tuma  County i  4: 

Peter  Dohl January  17th,  1876 

H.  N.  Alexander September  20th,  1876 

P.  M.  SpinueUo May  18th,  1877 

James  Keilly August  31st,  1877 

Maricopa  County ^  3: 

William  A.  Hancock September  2d,  1876 

H.  E.  Lacy November  6th,  1875 

J.  A.  Parker February  6th,  1876 

Mbjave  County — None  qualified. 

Pinal  County — ^None  qualified. 

Bank  of  Arizona.  • 

DIRECTORS. 

Joseph  Brandenstein,  of  A.  S.  Rosenbaum  &  Co San  Francisco 

Joseph  May,  of  Livingston  &  Co San  Francisco 

Samuel  Lewis,  of  Lewis  Bros San  Francisco 

Sol.  Lewis I'rescott 

M.  AV.  Kales Prescott 

Jolin  J.  (losper Prescott 

T.  J.  Butler Prescott 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

TIio  Anglo-California  Bank  (Limited) San  Francisco 

Messrs.  J.  &  AV.  Seligman  &  Co New  York 


Agua  Fria,  Yavajjai  Co. 

N.  li.  Bowers,  rancher. 
Fred.  Hildebrand,  rancher. 
W.  J.  Herman,  rancher. 
John  Mario,  rancher. 
I).  Miller,  catUe  dealer. 
Fred  Plum,  rancher. 
John  lleese,  rancher. 
II.  Spaulding,  rancher. 
Fred.  AVilliams,  rancher. 


Alexandra. 

Anders  &  Rowc,  general  merchants. 
Henry  A.  l>igelow,  Notary  Tub.  and 

conveyancer. 
James  C.  lleynolds,   prop.  Summit 

House. 
Summit  House  ( J.C.  Reynolds,  prop.) 
Alien. 

Berardo  Freyde,  merchant  and  hotel 
keeper. 
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AXLeU'-Continued. 

J.  P.  Heyward,  general  merchant. 
S.  G.  Ladd,  Justice  of  Peace. 
JohnMcLaws,  Postmaster. 
Josepli  H.  Richards,  wagon-maker 
and  builder. 

Camp  Ghrant,  Pinal  Co. 

Norton  &  Stewart,  post-traders. 
Stevens  &  Teague,  station-keepers. 
M.  W.  Stewart,  Postmaster. 
T.  A.  Toney,  attorney  at  law. 
M.  L.  Wood,   proprietor  Hotel  de 
Luna. 

Camp  Thomas,  Pima  Co. 

Harry  Campbell,  hair-dresser,  &c. 

ClantonHouse(  J.  H.  Slinkard,prop.) 

Hellar  &  MuUett,  wagon-makers  and 
blacksmiths. 

Leitch  &  Kehoe,  cattle-dealers  and 
butchers. 

Lamb  &  Webber,  merchant  tailors. 

Overton  &  Luten,  livery  and  sale 
stable. 

J.  W.  Powell  &  Co,  general  mer- 
chants. 

F.  Staples  &  Co,  wholesale  mer- 
chants. 

Wm.  Eagle,  druggist. 

Valley  House  (Mrs.  Alice  Meyer.) 

Camp  Verde,  Yavapai  Co. 
C.  P.  Head  &  Co,  general  merchants. 

Cienega,  Pima  Co. 

W.  W.  Compton  &  Co,  mining,  etc. 
Georg|e  W.  Hand,  Postmaster  and 
station  agent. 

Cerbat,  Mojave  Co. 

Caldwell  Wright,  County  Recorder 
and  searcher  of  records. 

Clifton,  Yavapai  Co. 

Eusebio  Casteneda,  attorney  at  law. 

Coronado  Copper  Mining  Co,  Wm. 
Grant,  supt. 

William  Grant,  Postmaster. 

Joy  Copper  M.  Co,  Wm.  McCormick, 
supt. 

Longfellow  Copper  M.  Co,  Wm. 
Smith,  supt. 

Longfellow  House  (Pablo  Salcido, 
prop.) 

Wm.  Smith,  mining  and  civil  engi- 
neer. 

Louis  Smadbeck,  M.  D.,  physician. 

Thompson  Copper  M.  Co,  E.  V. 
Thompson,  supt. 


Desert  Station. 

(48  miles  from  Florence.) 
Chas.  H.  Labaree,  prop. 

Ehrenberg,  Yuma  Co. 

J.  Goldwater,  merchant. 
K.  E.  Farington,  freighter. 

East  Phoenix,  Maricopa  Co. 

C.  H.  Veil,  Salt  River  Flouring  Mill. 

John  J.  Devine,  Clerk  of  Court,  and 
Recorder. 

Elliott  House  ( J.C.Soss  &  Bro,  prop.) 

Morris  F.  Emerson,  notion  store. 

Florence  Hotel  (P.  S.  Emprey,  prop.) 

M.  Fearney,  supt.  Stonewall  Jackson 
M.  Co. 

H.  Goldberry  &  Co,  general  mer- 
chants. 

J.  Guindain&Co,  general  merchants 

Francisco  Padrias,  tin  shop. 

Col.  Chas.  D.  Poston,  Register  U.  S. 
Land  Office. 

Clement  Romo,  general  merchant. 

Col.  Levi  Ruggles,  Receiver  U.  S. 
Land  Office. 

Charles  Summers,  M.  D.,  physician. 

H.  B.  Summers,  attorney  at  law. 

Charles  Whitlow,  supt.  Silver  Bell 
M.  Co. 

J.  D.  Walker,  Probate  Judge. 

Peter  Will  &  Co,  brewery. 

Florence,  Pinal  Co. 

Blunt,  M.  D.,  physician. 

S.  B.  Chapin,  M.  D.,  physician  and 

druggist. 
Peter  it.  Boady,  flouring  mill. 
Bushart  &  Co,  flouring  mill. 
J.  P.  Clum,  attorney  at  law. 
Citizen,  weekly  paper,  J.  P.  Clum, 

Editor. 
M.  Calisher,  general  merchant. 
Joseph  Collingwood,  Postmaster. 
J.  Collingwood   &  Co,  wholesale 

merchants. 
Geo.  A.  Brown,  agent  Wells,  Fargo 

&Co. 
P.  S.  Empy,  hotel. 
E.  Van  liasslacher,  M.  D.,  physician. 
John  W.  Leonard,  attorney  at  law. 
H.  B.  Summers,  attorney  at  law. 
W.  S.  Edwards,  civil  engineer  and 

surveyor. 
Wm.  J.  Osbom,  atty.  at  law  and 

notary  public. 
Thomas  McLellan,  house  and  sign 

painter. 
Miners*    Exchange,   (Jack  Upton, 

prop.) 
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Florence,  Pinal  Cc^Continued, 

J.  DeNoon  Reymert,  attorney  and 

counsellor  at  law. 
W.  H.  Merritt,  assaver. 
Elliott  House,  (J.  C.  Lobs  &  Bro., 

proprietors. ) 
K.  Galisher,  general  merchandise. 
Florence  Wine  Booms,  (Lew  Bailey, 


prop.) 
Flo 


orence  Moat  Market,  (L.  Beney, 


prop.) 
all 


Calhoun  &  Bush,  livery  stable. 

C.  F.  Palmer,  machinist. 

City  Bakery,  Hy.  Watzlarrick. 

Samuel  Bostick,  barber  and  hair- 
dressins. 

Florence  Hotel,  (P.  S.  Empey,  prop.) 

Jos.  Messingcr,  gen'l  merchandise. 

Florence  Bakery,  G.  Bonerand. 

Davis  &  Young,  stoves  and  tin- 
ware. 

J.  6uindani&  Co.,  general  merchan- 
dise. 

Fort  "Whipple,  7avapai  Co. 

Peter  l^.  Brannan,  post  trader  and 
general  merchant. 

Gila  City,  7uma  Co. 
A.  Lange,  prop,  station. 

Globe  City,  Pinal  Co. 

Shuyrock  &  Hiso,  apjcnts  Silver  City 
and  Globe  Express  Line. 

Green^wood,  Mojave  Co. 

Greenwood  Express,  Ehrenberg  to 
Greenwood,  Jolin  Doling,  prop. 

Hayden's  Ferry,  Maricopa  Co. 

Clias.  F.  Ilayden  &  Co,  general  mer- 
chants. 

Hackberry,  Mojave  Co. 

Ilackborry  Mill  and  '^l.  Co. 
L.  B.  Seavcr,  sui)t.  Hackberry  Mill 
and  M.  Co. 

McCrackin  Hill,  Mojave  Co. 
Felix  Simon,  ranch  and  station. 

McDoT^ell,  Maricopa  Co. 

John  Smith,  general  merchant. 

Mineral  Park,  Mojave  Co. 

James  P.  Bull,  Commissioner  Deeds 

California  and  Nevada. 
Louis  Cazino,  restaurant. 
Alonzo  E.  Davis,  attorney  at  law. 
James  B.  Lawrence,  physician. 


Mohave  City,  Mohave  Co. 

Paul  Breon,  Postmaster. 

Breon&  Spear,  general  merchants. 

Edwin  Dane,  blsu^ksmlth. 

S.  A.  Freeman,  physician. 

Lambert  &  Schimps,  butchers. 

Mods  Mine,  Peter  Ortiz,  supt. 

A.  A.  Spear,  freighter  and  contractor 

Montezuma  Store. 

(12  miles  below  Florence.) 

Austin  &  Dempsey,  gen'l  merchan* 
disc. 

Phceniz,  Maricopa  Co. 

G.  H.  Ansy,  attorney  at  law. 

John  L.  Aisop,  attorney  at  law. 

John  Burger,  wagon-maker. 

J.  >L  Catten,  saloon. 

Julius  Baneslen,  baker. 

Ellis  Brothers,  general  merchants. 

Wash  Evans,  blacksmith. 

John  George,  saloon. 

A.  Groldman,  general  merchant. 

J.  J.  Gardner,  hotel. 

W.  A.  Hancock,  attorney  at  law. 

Chris  Heiman,  bakery. 

Thomas  How,  furniture  mf tr. 

E.  Irvine  &  Co,  general  merchants. 

John  Lentgerding,  blacksmith. 

Liemon,  attorney  at  law. 

Leasing  &  Leaskin,  general  mer- 
chants. 

J.  D.  Monihan,  livery  stable. 

II.  ^Morgan  &  Co,  general  merchants. 

IMurphy  &  Dennis,  freighters,  etc. 

J.  E.  Naylor,  attorney  at  law. 

M.  L.  Peralta,  general  merchant. 

R.  K.  Pearson,  carpenter  and  Ijuilder 

Thomson  &  Thibido,  druggists. 

J.  W.  Thomson,  carpenter  and  build- 
er. 

BTenry  Sayers,  saloon. 

M.  W'ormser,  general  merchant. 

John  West,  blacksmith. 

Charles  AVhito,  hotel  keeper. 

K.  S.  Woolsoy,  llouring  mill. 

C.  H.  Veil,  llouring  mill. 

Picket  Post,  Pinal  Co. 
H.  DeGroat,  Jr.,  assay er. 

Prescott,  Yavapai  Co. 

Anders  &  Row,  general  merchants. 
ARAM,  M'CUSKER  &  BlilMER, 

attorncvs  at  law. 
ARIZONA  BREWERY,  Jul.  N.  Ro- 

denburg. 
BANK  OF  ARIZONA. 
L.    BASHFORD  &  CO,  wholesale 

general  merchants. 


I       OeoTge 
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loot^  Tavapal  Co.— Om- 
OeoTge  T.  Bcokor,  bntlis  and  haii 
- .  A.   Beblow,  tobacco   aod   cigai 

E.  J.  DENNETT,  C.  E.,  County  Sut- 
veyor.  City  Engineer,  and  Deputy 
TJ.  S.  Mineral  Sorveyor. 

H.  A.  Bigelow,  notary  public 


Blackburn    &    Scliulze,   city  bisw- 

nlaEB  &  Co.,  assayeTB. 

Bonea  &  fipanoer  (Ciias.  L.  Spencer 

and  James  E.  Booca).  diiBlora  in 

tobaco,  cigars,  stationery,  etc. 
THOa  0.  BRAY,  jjeneral  metcliant. 
Fred.  G.  Brech,  wagon  and  black- 

smftli  shop. 
GIDEON   BROOKE,    prop.   Plaza 

Feed  and  Sale  Stnhle. 
"WILLIAM  M.  BDFFUM.  general 

mercbant. 
Cabinet  Chop  House  (D.  C.  Thomo, 

prop,) 
Calitoniia  Meat  Market  ("W.  Coffoe, 

CALfeoRNIA     AND    ARIZONA 

STAGE COMPAJSY,  J.H.HuBbe8, 

President. 
CAMPBELL  &  PARKER,  arcliltiiCtB 

and  builders. 
H.  H.  Cartter,  Probate  Judge,  Jns- 

ties  ot  the  Peace  and  conycyancer. 
C.  F.  Cate,  prop.  Ni£ty  saloon. 
Clipper  Mill  (Jas.  O.  Wiley,  prop.) 
Cohon,   Casey  &  Co.,  prop's  O,  K. 

feed  and  Hale  stables  anct  yard. 
Robert  Connell,  prop.  Champion  so- 

Leon  Oordler,  baths  and  hairless- 
Charles  Crocker,  boots  and  shoes. 


w  mill. 


1  E.  Day,  phyaicii 

DUDLEY  HOUSE  (Fred  Williams, 
propyl 

T.  J.  DRUM,  attorney  n(  law. 

Emannel  &  Vollony,  prop'is  restaur- 
ant and  saloon, 

J.  L.  FISHER,  real   estate  agent, 

FITCH  &  CnuilCHILL,  attomoya 
and  counsellors  at  law. 

J.  GOUJWATER  &  BRO.,  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchants. 

G.  E.  GOODFELLOW,  physician 
and  surgeon. 


Cb^^nl 


Fresoott,  Tavapsd  Co. — Cbiii- 


bles. 
Charles  T.  HByden&  Co.,{OharleHT. 

Hayden   and  Heiekiah    Brooks) 

cftneml  merchandise. 
C.T.  HEAD  &  CO.,  wholesale  okt- 

cheutB, 
B.  H.  Hereford  &  BrlgRB  Ooodrich, 

JOHN  HILL,  stone  cutter,  oontraet^ 
or  and  builder. 

JOHN  HOWAED.  attorney  at  law. 

W.  J.  HOWARD,  watohmaker  and 
JBwelur.      ______ 

JAMES  HOWEV,  general  black- 
smith. 

Kearney's  Saloon. 

Jay  G.  Kelley,  asaayer  and  metal- 
lurgical chemist. 

Kelly  &  Stephens,  (Wm.  N.  Kelly 
and  F.  A.  Stephens)  newsdealers 
and  general  merchants. 

GeoiKO  D.  KIndall,  prop.  Pioneer 
drug  store, 

Philip  Kohlheyer,  prop.  City  meat 
martiret, 

J.  A.  Lewis,  architeet,  builder,  cou- 
■--  "r,  etc. 


roofers, 
J.  N.  McCANDLEN,  physician  and 

Mural  MasCeraon,  attorney  at  law, 

S.  C.  Milter  &  Bro.,  forwarding  mer- 
chants, 

MilliMo  &  Oo.  meat  taartet. 

D,  F.  JIITCHELL,  prop.  Capital  Art 
Gallery  [  phofographfc. ) 

Montgomery  House  (Whitehead  & 
riumridge,  props.) 

M.  H.  Mooney,  menihaot  tailor. 

Benjamin  Morgan,  attorney  and 
counselor  at  law, 

Morgan  &  Buck,  baths,  and  faair- 
dressera. 

MORGAN  &  DOUGHERTY,  jow- 
olry,  watches  and  engraving. 

Mount  Hope  Saw-mill ,1  Byron  Sher- 
man ft  Co.,  props.)  Mount  Hope, 
near  IVoscott, 

A.  O.  Noves,  Pioneer  saw-mill. 

'■OK"  bTABLB,  camp  hooM  and 
feed  yard. 
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Florence,  Tavapai  Co.— Con^ 
tinned. 

T.  W.  Otis,  general  merchant  and 

asent  Singer  Sewine  Machine. 
Pacific  Brewery,  (John  Baibb,  -pich 

frietor.) 
A.ZAFEED  AND  SALE  STA- 
BLE (Gideon  Brooke,  proprietor.) 

Pioneer  Drug  Store  (George  X>.  Ken- 
daU.) 

Pioneer  Furniture  Store  (Ed.  Stahl, 
proprietor.) 

Pioneer  Ilouse  (Ganz  &  Hatz,  man- 
agers.) 

Pioneer  Saw-MUl  (Caldwell  &  Par- 
dee, proprietors.) 

Pioneer  Store,  (John  G.  Oampbell) 

feneral  merchandise. 
ORGB  B.  PORTER  &  CO.,  fur- 
niture, etc. 
John  Raible,  Pacific  brewery. 
Paul  J.  Robert,  attorney  and  coim- 

selor  at  law. 
J.   M.   Rodenberg,   Arizona  brew- 

eij. 
0.  F.  Rogers  &  Co.  (Prescott  meat 

market. ) 
Bush  &  Wells,  (John  A.  Rush  and 

Ed.  W.  Wells)  attorneys  andcoim- 

selors  at  law. 
Sazarac  Saloon. 
Frank  Schuneniann,  blacksmith  and 

wagon-maker. 
Smith  &  Hawley,   carpenters   and 

builders. 

C.  J.  Spencer  &  J.  E.  Bones,  tobac- 
co and  stationery. 

A.  J.  Thibods,  M.A.,  M.D.,  physi- 
cian and  surgeon. 

E.  Thiele,  M.D.,  physician,  surgeon 
and  accoucher. 

D.  C.  Thorn,  Cabinet  choivhouse. 

J.  H.  Throns  &  W.  H.  Reardon, 
architects  and  builders. 

B.  J.  Wade,  attorney  at  law. 
GEORGE  M.  WATERS,  millwright 

and  contractor. 
B.  H.  Weaver,  general  merchant. 
Paul  Weber,  attorney  and  counselor- 

at-law. 
W.  W.  Weed,  official  short-hand  re- 

W sorter, 
illiam  Wilkerson,  (Clerk  to  Board 
Wif  Supervisors  Yavapai  County, 
ilson  &  Haskell,  (W.  Z.  Wilson 
and  A.  S.  Haskell)  sash,  door  and' 
blind  factory. 
J.  G.  Worthington,  sign  and  carriage 

painter  and  trimmer. 
G.  Urfer,  lodging-house. 


Skull  VaUey. 

A.  J.  Whitehair,  general  merchant 
J.  H.  Dickson,  station  house. 

Silver  King,  Pinal  Co. 

F.  M.  Sponagle,  physician  and  sur- 
geon. 

Sahuarita  Ranch,  Pima  Co. 
Roddock  &  Brown,  hotel  station. 

Tree  Alamos. 

Leonardo  Apodaca,  rancher. 
A.  Blair,  rancher. 
Jesus  Dias,  general  merchant. 
Thomas  Dunbar,  Postmaster    and 
station-keeper. 

G.  Gibson,  rancher. 

C.  M.  Hooker,  merchant  and  hotel 

keeper. 
G.  King,  physician. 
Frank  Ix)ng,  rancher. 
Levi  Pitts,  u.  S.  mil.  tel.  operator. 
A.  A-  Wilt,  merchant. 

Tubao. 

J.  Lillie  Mercer,  merchant. 

Tucson. 

Abadle  &  Co.,  saloon. 

Juan  N.  Acuna,  agt.  Sonora  &  Airi- 

zona  Stage  Line. 
John  B.  Allen,  Mayor,  merchant. 
J.  H.  Archibald,  general  merchant. 

J.  M.  Berger,  jeweler. 

GEORGE  A.  BOWEN,  agt.  South- 
ern Pac.  Mail  Line. 

Thomas  Belknap,  blacksmith. 

C.  O.  Brown,  saloon. 

Henry  Buehman,  photographer. 

S.  W.  CARPENTER,  County  Re- 
corder and  Notary  Public. 

James     Carroll,    livery    and     sale 
stable. 

George  Cooler,  saloon. 

Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  (Otto  Reichen- 
bach,  prop.) 

Davis  &  Young,  hardware,  stoves, 
etc. 

Dill  &  Holt,  "  Cabinet "  saloon. 

C.  R.  Drake,  Asst.  Postmaster. 

S.  H.  Drachmau,  general  merchant. 

C.  T.  Etchell,  blacksmith. 

FARLEY  &  POMEROY,  attorneys 
at  law. 

Geo.  Forster,  saloon. 

Thomas  Gardner,  lumber  merchant. 

J.  Goldberg,  American  grocery. 

John  Goldtree,  Telegraph  saloon. 

T.  F.  Griffith,  livery  stable. 
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Tacson—  Contimied. 

Hereford  &  Groodrich,  attorneys  at 
law. 

J.  G.  Handy,  M.  D.,  physician. 

J.  M.  Henderson,  carpenter. 

J.  M.  Hancock,  carpenter. 

B.  G.  Huffaker,  "American"  res- 
taurant. 

L.  C.  Hughes,  attorney  at  law. 

L.  M.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  general  merch- 
ants. 

A.  E.  Johnston,  harness  maker,  etc. 

J.  M.  Jansco,  M.  D.,  physician  and 
surgeon. 

Los  Dos  Repubmcas,  weekly  Span- 
ish newspaper. 

James  Lee,  prop.  ** Pioneer**  flour 
Mills. 

Levin  &  Braun,  saloon,  brewery. 

G.  H.  Lord,  Postmaster  and  IJ.  S. 
Depositary. 

Lord  &  Williams,  general  merchants 

Lowenstein  &  Co.  general  merchants 

J.  S.  MANSFIELD,  news  depot  and 
bookstore. 

Chas.  Meyer,  druggist. 

John  Moore,  meat  market. 

W.  J.  OSBORNE,  attorney,  notary 
public  and  conveyancer. 

Dolores  Oros,  millinery  goods. 

W,  C.  Reed,  carpenter. 

Palace  Hotel  (C.  A.  Paige,  prop.) 

Theo.  Schmidt,  Star  bakery. 

Sonora  and  Arizona  Stage  Line, 
Juan  N.  Acuno,  agent. 

W.  O.  Sullivan,  carpenter. 

H.  B.  Summers,  attorney. 

L.  Traner,  auction  and  commission. 

G.  W.  Treaner,  livery  and  sale  sta- 
ble. 

Tucson  Soda  Works  (Haraszty  & 
Baker,  props.) 

TuUy,  Ocnoa  &  Co.,  general  mer- 
chants. 

Charles  H.  TuUy,  editor  "  Los  Dos 
Republicas.** 

John  Wasson,  Surveyor  General. 

Theodore  Welisch,  general  mer- 
chant. 

Theo.  F.  White,  civil  engineer. 

R.  A.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  physician. 

John  Wild,  carpenter. 

A.  Wilkins,  barber. 

L.  &  Wm.  Zechendorf ,  general  mer- 
chants. 

D.  Velasco,  general  merchants. 

Walnut  Grove,  7avapai  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co.,  mining,  etc. 
Boons  &  Jinkins,  mining,  etc. 


"Walnut  Grove,  Tavapai  Co.— 

Continued. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Postmaster  and  Jua- 

tice  of  the  Peace. 
A  Columbia,  horticulturist. 
Wm.  Columbia  &  Co.,  mining,  etc. 
S.  W.  Jackson,  rancher. 
Timothy  Lamberson,  rancher. 
J.  M.  MjeTS^  rancher. 
S.  &  J.  Condsen,  stock  growers. 
A.  Woodstock,  millman. 
Huffler*s  Quartz  Mill,  near  Walnut 

Grove. 

Wickenburg,  Maricopa  Co. 

E.  O.  Grant,  general  merchant. 
M.  L.  Peralta,  general  merchant. 
J.  H.  PLERSON,  sec*y  Cal.  and  Ari- 
zona  Stage  Co. 

Williamson  Valley,  Tavapai  Co 

Dawes  &  Gk>ldman,  general  mer- 
chants. 

Yuma,  Yuma  Co. 

James  Abegg,  news  depot,  station- 
ery, etc. 

H.  N".  Alexander,  attorney  at  law. 

JAMES  M.  BARNEY,  wholesale 
merchant. 

Capitol  Hotel  and  Restaurant  ( Wm. 
Smith,  prop.) 

John  G.  Capron,  agent  Mitchell's 
wagons. 

Colorado  Commercial  and  Land  Co. 
Sam.  Purdy,  Jr.,  supt. 

COLORADO  HOTEL  (Isaac  Levy, 
prop.) 

Miguel  Contreras,  saddlery  and  har- 
ness. 

COLORADO  STEAM  NAVIGA- 
TION  CO,  J.  Polhemus,  Jr.,  supt. 

H.  S.  Fitasgerald,  Postmaster. 

H.  S.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  general  mer- 
chandise. 

Forrest  House  (Mrs.  M.  F.  Forrest, 
proprietress. ) 

Grand  Hotel,  (G.  Blair,  prop.) 

John  Guliana,  restaurant. 

C.  Homer,  blacksmith. 

Henrv  Horton,  saloon. 

A.  M.  James  &  Co.,  produce  and 
commission.  

KERENS  Sc  MITCHELL,  proi^s 
SouTHSKtr  Paoifio  Madl  Stags 
Line. 

H.  E.  Lindsey,  attorney  at  law. 

A  Lorette,  general  merchant. 

J.  H.  McKenney,  restaurant.- 

Geor^e  Martin,  dm^^glst, 
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7ama,  7iuna  Co.— Continued. 

Hclntoflh  &  Fatten,  saddlery,  etc. 
Monteverde  &  Chiudolfo,  groceries 

and  liquors. 
David  Neahr,  general  merchant. 
A.  W.  Pratt,  watchmaker. 
Samuel  Purdy,  Jr.,  attorney  at  law. 
"W.  P.  Painter,  M.D.,  physician. 
Hon.  De  F.  Porter,  District  Judge. 
Redondo  &  Bro.,  grain  dealers. 
James  Beilly,  attorney  at  law  and 

District  Attorney. 
Julius  Samter,  general  merchant. 


E.  J.  Smith,  furniture,  etc. 

L.  Smith  &  Bros.,  market. 

Steinman  &  Feick,  propr's  "Colo- 
rado" market. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  B.  CO., 
A.  J.  Flnlay,  agent. 

W.  Townsend  &  Co.,  general  mer- 
chants. 

O.  F.  Townsend,  surveyor. 

GEORGE  TYNG,  Editor  SEjrriNBi.. 

P.  J.  Walker,  attorney  at  law. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  M.  B. 
Van  Fleet,  agent. 


Grlossary  of  Mining  Terms 


IK 


Common  Use  in  the  Mining  States  and  Territories. 


[The  Cornish  and  Spanish  or  !Mcxican  terms  have  been  selected,  because 
they  are  those  chiefly  used.  In  the  Nevada,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California 
mines  the  Cornish  terms  liave  become  common,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  workmen  from  ('ornwall  who  liave  been  and  are  employed.  In  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  southern  Colorado,  the  Mexican  terms  are 
in  common  use,  because  Mexicans  are  the  principal  workmen.] 

Corn'wall  Mining  Terms. 


Acicular — Slender  and  straight  crystals. 

Adit  Icrel—A  horizontal  excavation  through  whicli  the  water  drawn  from 
the  bottoms  of  the  mine  thereto  by  the  engine,  and  that  from  above, 
passes  off  to  the  surface.  Tliis  level  is  usually  commenced  from  the 
bottom  of  tlie  deepest  neighboring  vale,  and  extended  througliout  a 
great  part  of  the  mine. 

Aggregated — Where  the  component  parts  only  adhere  together,  and  may 
be  separated  by  mechanical  means. 

Air-machine — An  apparatus  for  forcing  fresh  air  into,  or  withdra^ving  foul 
air  from,  badly  ventilated  places. 

Air-pipes— Tuhef!^  or  pii>es  of  iron  or  wood,  for  ventilating  underground,  or 
for  the  conveyance  of  fresh  air  into  levels  having  but  one  communication 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently  no  current  of  air. 

Aitch-piece — Tliat  part  of  a  plunger-lift  in  which  the  clacks  aro  lixed. 

Alliaceous — The  garlic  odor  of  arsenical  minerals  when  heated  or  struck. 

Amorphous — Without  form. 

Anhydrous — Without  water  of  crystallization. 

Arborescent — Ramifying  like  a  tree. 

Arch — A  piece  of  ground  loft  unworked  near  a  shaft. 

^rc/iecZ— The  roads  in  a  mine,  when  built  with  stones  or  bricks,  are  generally 
arched  level  drifts. 

.^r^/Z/aceows— Consisting  of  clay. 
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Arsenicat&^The  arsenic  acid  united  with  a  base,  as  copper  in  the  arsenicate 

of  copper. 
Ante — Riibbish,  containing^  little  or  no  ore. 
Average  prodiu:e— -The  quantity  of  fine  copper  contained  in  100  parts  of  ore : 

thus,  a  parcel  of  ore,  having  a  produce  of  10|,  contains  10|  per  cent,  ox 

copper,  Deing  above  the  average  of  copper  ores  in  Cornwall. 
Average  etandard— The  price  per  ton  of  fine  copper  in  the  ore,  after  adding 

returning  charges  for  smelting,  of  £2 15s.  per  ton  of  ore,  in  ComwsJj, 

and  £2  5s.  per  ton  of  ore  at  Swansea. 
Axis  of  a  crystou—The  lateral  planes  surround  its  axis,  which  is  an  imaginary 

line  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  prism  from  the  center  of  the  upper 

to  that  of  the  lower  terminal  plane. 

B. 

Back—The  back  of  a  lode  is  the  part  nearest  the  surface.  The  back  of  a 
level  is  that  portion  extending  above  it  to  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  level  next  above. 

BoU — ^The  miners'  term  for  a  mine. 

Bar  ofgroundr—A  vein  of  different  description  of  rock,  etc.,  from  that  in  its 
vicinity. 

Base — ^The  substance  to  which  an  acid  is  united. 

Batch  of  ores — Certain  quantity  of  ore  sent  to  the  surface  by  any  pore  of 
men. 

Bearers — Supports  to  the  pump  in  the  engine  shaft. 

Beat  away— To  excavate;  usually  applied  to  hard  ground. 

Bed— A  seam,  or  horizontal  vein  of  ore. 

Bend — Indurated  clay;  a  name  given  by  miners  to  any  indurated  argilla- 
ceous substance. 

-Bi^— The  steeled  end  of  a  borer. 

Black-jax:k— Blende. 

Black  tin — ^Tin  ore  ready  for  smelting. 

Blast—The  air  introduced  into  a  furnace. 

Blast  holes — The  holes  through  which  the  water  enters  the  "  windbore,"  or 
bottom  of  a  pump. 

Blasting— 'FoTcing  off  portions  of  rock  by  means  of  gunpowder.  A  hole  is 
made  with  a  borer,  into  which  gunpowder  is  inserted,  then  confined, 
and  set  fire  to. 

Blende— One  of  the  ores  of  zinc,  composed  of  iron,  zinc,  sulphur,  sUez  and 
water;  on  being  scratched  it  emits  a  phosphoric  light. 

Block  «in— Metallic  tin. 

Blower — ^A  smelter. 

Boh — ^The  en^ne  beam. 

Borer— A  boring  instrument,  with  a  piece  of  steel  at  the  end,  called  a  bor- 
ing bit. 

Botryoidal—Qlob'ala.T  forms  such  as  are  found  in  copper,  etc. 

Bottoms — The  lowest  workings  either  in  a  sloi>e,  level,  or  elsewhere. 

Boulders— harge  stones  or  pebbles. 

Bounds— The  proprietary  of  tin  ore  over  a  given  tract. 

Bonney — A  distinct  bed  of  ore  that  communicates  with  no  vein  of  ore.  . 

Brace — The  platform  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  shaft,  or  winze,  and  to 
which  the  tackle  is  fixed. 

Branch — A  small  vein  which  separates  from  the  lode,  and  very  generally 
unites  again  therewith. 

jBroocJ— Impurities  mixed  with  the  ore. 

Bryle — ^The  traces  of  the  presence  of  a  lode,  found  in  the  loose  matter,  on 
or  near  the  surface. 

Suckers — Bruisers  of  the  ore. 

Bucket— The  piston  of  the  lifting  pump. 

Bucket-lift— A  set  of  iron  pipes  attached  to  a  lifting-pump. 

Bucket  rods — Wooden  rods  to  which  the  i)iston  of  a  lining-pump  is  attached. 

Bucking  iro7i— The  iron,  or  tool,  with  wmch  the  ore  is  pmverized. 
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Bucking  pkU&^ Ad  iron  plate  on  which  the  ore  is  placed  for  bein|(  backed. 

Buddie — An  apparatus  by  which  the  stamped  tin  is  washed  from  its  impur- 
ities: there  are  various  contrivances  in  use;  Brunton's  Frame,  the 
Bound  Buddie,  and  Zenner's  Botating  Buddie,  being  the  most  ap- 
proved. 

Buadling — Separating  the  ores  from  the  earthy  substances,  by  means  of  an 
inclined  hatch,  or  cistern. 

Bunch  or  squat  of  ore — ^A  quantity  of  ore  of  small  extent;  more  than  a 
^^  stone,"  and  not  so  much  as  a  *'  course.'' 

Bunney — See  Bonney. 

Burden  or  oreshum — ^The  substances  reposing  on  a  bed  of  stream  tin  ore. 

Burning  house — The  furnace  in  which  ores  are  calcined  to  sublime  the  sul- 
phur from  pyrites;  the  latter,  being  decomposed,  are  more  readily  re- 
moved by  washing. 

Burrow — ^A  heap  of  deads,  attle  and  rubbish. 

C. 

Cage  of  a  whim — ^The  barrel  on  which  the  rope  is  wound  up 

Caf— Wolfram. 

Cailys — See  Killas. 

Caud  or  Kand— Flour. 

Capel — A  stone  composed  of  quartz,  schorl  and  homeblende,  usually  occur- 
ring on  one  or  both  walls  of  a  lode,  and  more  frequently  accompanying 
tin  than  ores. 

Captain — One  of  the  superintendents  of  the  mine. 

Captain  dresser — Superintendent  of  the  dressing  of  ores. 

Carrack^'^ee  Capet. 

Cast  after  cast — ^The  throwing  up  of  tin  stuff,  etc.,  from  one  stage  of  boards 
to  another;  the  stages  are  placed  about  a  fathom  apart. 

Cases  of  spar— Yeins  of  quartz  (not  containing  ores)  which  have  not  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  lodes. 

Casing — A  division  of  wood  planks,  separating  a  footway  or  a  whim,  or  an 
engine  shaft,  from  one  another. 

Cathead— A  smaller  capstan. 

Cannier  lode — A  lode  which  inclines  at  a  considerable  angle  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  other  bodies  in  the  vicinity. 

Charger — An  implement  in  the  form  of  the  bit  of  a  carpenter's  augur,  for 
charging  holes  for  blasting,  which  are  dug  horizontally. 

Chats— '6jii'j\\  heaps  of  ore. 

Chimming — A  process  of  similar  eiTect  to  tossing,  but  being  performed  on 
small  quantities  of  ore,  the  keeve  is  supi^orteil  on  the  verge  of  its  bot- 
tom. 

Clack — The  valve  of  a  pump  of  any  description. 

Clack-door— Tim  aperture  through  which  the  clack  of  a  pump  is  fixed  and 
removed. 

Claying — Lining  the  hole  (in  which  gunpowder  is  to  be  placed)  with  clay, 
to  prevent  the  i)o\v(ler  beeoming  damp. 

Coh — To  break  the  ore  with  hammers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the 
dead  or  worthless  parts.  | 

CocA7e— Schorl. 

Co/enn(7— Securing  the  shaft  from  the  influx  of  water  by  ramming  in  clay. 

Coffin — Old  workings  open  to  the  day. 

Collar  of  a  shaft— The  timber  by  wliicli  its  upper  parts  are  kept  from  falling     : 
together.  ' 

Collar  launder — The  pipe  or  gutter  at  the  top  of  a  lift  of  pumps,  through 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  cistern.  | 

Conncction.or  connecting  rods — The  larger  rods  which  are  attached  to  the     ; 
engine  beam. 

Core— Miners  usually  work  but  six  hours  at  a  time,  and  consequently  four     | 

pairs  of  men  are  required  for  the  whole  time — "  forenoon  core,"  from 

6"  A.  Jvr.  to  noon;  "  afternoon  core,"  from  noon  to  G  p.  m.  ;  "  lirst  core  by    I 

night,"  from  6  r.  m.  to  miOLn.\s^lt.  *,  v\\i(V  ''  \sxs,t  core  by  night,"  from  mid-    'j 

night  to  6  A.  M.  I 
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Oo9teaning—T>iBOOYeTing  lodes  by  sinking  pits  in  their  vicinity,  and  driving 
transversely  in  their  supposed  direction. 

Country— The  strata  or  rock  through  which  the  vein  or  lode  traverses. 

Course  of  ore— A  portion  of  the  lode  containing  a  regular  vein  of  ore. 

Cover— The  box  into  which  the  ore  is  removed  from  the  rock ;  also  the 
place  at  the  head  of  the  trunk,  in  which  the  stimes  are,  by  agitation, 
mechanically  suspended  in  water,  in  the  process  ol  trunking. 

Creases — Divisions  of  huddled  work. 

Crib,  or  Curb — A  circular  frame  of  wood,  screwed  together,  as  a  founda- 
tion for  bucking,  or  pulverizing  ore  in  a  shaft. 

Crop— The  best  ore. 

Cross-course — A  lode,  or  vein,  which  intersects  or  crosses  a  lode  at  various 
angles,  and  generally  throws  the  lode  out  of  its  regular  course. 

Cross-course  spar — Radiated  quartz. 

Cross-cut — ^A  level  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lode. 

Crushing — Grinding  the  ores  without  water. 

Cube — ^A  solid  figure  contained  under  six  equal  sides. 

OwTie^orm— Wedge-shaped. 

Cupelo — A  small  furnace. 

Cut — ^To  intersect  by  driving,  sinking,  or  rising. 

D. 

Dam — Choke  damp,  foul  air. 

Deads — Attle  or  rubbish. 

Dead  ground— A  portion  of  the  lode  in  which  there  is  no  ore. 

Dean— The  end  of  a  level  or  cross-cut. 

DzoiKnfir— Surveying  for  the  purpose  of  planning. 

Dileuing  or  Terluing— Washing  ores  supported  on  a  hair-bottomed  sieve  in 

water. 
Dippa—A  small  pit. 

Dish — That  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  mine  which  is  paid  to  the  land- 
owner or  lord. 
Dissuing — Is  when  the  lode  is  small  and  rich,  to  break  down  the  strata  from 

one  of  its  walls,  by  which  means  it  can  afterwards  be  taken  away 

without  being  deteriorated  and  without  waste. 
Dowsing  rod — The  hazel  rod  of  divination,  by  which  some  pretend  to  dis- 
cover lodes. 
Draft-engine — An  engine  used  for  pumping. 
Dredging-ore  (also  called  dradgyore  or  drady-trade) — ^A  stone  impregnated 

or  traversed  by  minute  veins  of  ore. 
Dressers — Cleaners  of  the  ore. 

Drift — ^Tho  excavation  made  for  a  road  underground. 
Driving — Digging  horizontally. 
Dropper — A  branch  when  it  leaves  the  main  lode. 
Dry — ^A  place  fitted  with  steam  pipes  and  other  heating  apparatus,  wherein 

miners'  underground  garments  are  dried. 
Dums — A  frame  of  timber  with  boards  placed  behind  it,  to  keep  open  the 

ground  in  shafts,  levels,  etc. 
Dzhii,  or  Hulk — ^To  dig  away  a  portion  of  the  rock,  etc.,  on  one  side  of  the 

end,  that  the  blast  may  be  more  efficient. 

B. 

jBZvan— Porphyry,  clay,  stone. 
End— The  further  extent  of  a  level  or  cross-cut. 
Engineer— The  superintendent  of  the  machinery. 
Engine  man — Man  who  attends  to  and  works  tne  engine. 
Engine-shaft— The  pit  or  shaft  by  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  the  engine 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  mine  to  the  adit,  or  surface. 

P. 

Fang— A  niche  cut  in  the  side  of  an  adit,  or  shaft,  to  serve  as  an  air-course; 
sometimes  a  main  of  wood  pipes  is  denominated  a  fanging. 
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Fam^— That  part  of  the  lord's  fee  which  is  taken  for  liberty  to  work  in  tin 

mines  only  that  are  bounded— ^nerally  one-fifteenth. 
Fast— The  firm  rock  beneath  the  diluvium. 
Feeder^A  branch  when  it  falls  into  the  lode. 
Flang^A  two-pointed  pick. 

JTcif-roda— Bods  for  communicating  motion  from  the  engine  horizontally. 
Floran  tin^— Tin  ore  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  stone;  tin  ore  stampied 

very  smalL— Pryc«. 
Fiookicmr—A  soft,  clayey  substance,  which  is  generally  found  to  accompany 

the  crop  courses  and  slides,  and  occasionally  the  lodes  themselves ;  but 

when  applied  to  avein,  moans  a  cross-vein  or  course  comi>osed  of  clay. 
Flvke—The  head  of  the  charger;  an  instrument  used  for  cleansing  the  hole 

previously  to  blasting. 
FooUwall—l^  the  wall  under  the  lode;   it  is  sometimes  also  called  the 

underling  wall. 
Foot-way — "Hie  LEidders  by  which  the  workmen  ascend  and  descend. 
Force^pieee — ^A  piece  of  timber  put  in  a  level,  shaft,  etc.,  in  a  diagonal 

position,  for  keeping  the  ground  open. 
l^orJl—"  Water  in  fork,    water  all  drawn  out;  the  bottom  of  the  engine 

shaft, 
i^moce— The  place  in  which  the  ore  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 

or  reduction. 

G. 

Oadr—A  pointed  wedge  of  a  peculiar  form,  having  its  sides  of  a  parabolic 
figure. 

6Z£««— Mica. 

Oood  levels — ^Levels  driven  nearly  horizontal. 

GoMan— Oxide  of  iron  and  quartz,  generally  occurring  in  lodes  at  shallow 
depths. 

Orctss— The  surface. 

Grain  tin — Crystalline  tin  ore;  metallic  tin,  smelted  with  charcoal. 

Gra^e— Stamps  grate;  a  metallic  plate  pierced  with  small  holes;  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  stamps,  and  through  the  holes  the  stamped  ores  escape. 

Griddle  or  Riddle — A  sieve. 

Grinder — Machinery  for  crushing  the  ores  between  iron  cylinders  or  barrels. 

Ground — The  country;  the  stratum  in  which  the  lode  is  found. 

Growdn — Decomposed  granite ;  but  sometimes  applied  to  the  solid  rock. 

Guaff — A  place  that  has  been  wrought  before  for  tin. 

Gulph  of  ore — A  very  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 

Gunnies — Levels  or  workings. 

Gvrt — A  gutter;  a  channel  for  water. 

H. 

Halvonner — The  dresser  of,  or  operator  on,  the  halvans. 

UcUvans — The  ores  which  are  not  sufficiently  rich  to  be  offered  for  sale  until 
much  of  the  impurities  with  which  they  are  mixed  are  removed  by 
operations  in  water. 

Hanging  wall— The  wall  or  side  over  the  lode. 

Hauling — Drawing  ore  or  attle  out  of  the  mines. 

Head-sword — ^The  water  running  through  the  adit. 

Head  tin — A  preparation  of  tin  ore  towards  the  working  it  into  metal. 

Heave— The  horizontal  dislocation  which  occurs  when  one  lode  is  intersect- 
ed by  another  having  a  different  direction.  A  right  or  left  hand  heave 
is  when  the  part  of  the  intersected  lode  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tra- 
versing vein  is  found  by  turning  either  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

Hoggan — The  tinner's  pasty. 

HooK-handles — The  handles  by  which  a  windlass  is  worked. 

Horse— The  dead  ground  included  between  the  branches  of  a  lode,  at  the 
point  of  their  separation. 

House  of  water — ^A  vugh  or  space,  whether  artificially  excavated  or  not, 
£U6d  with  water. 
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Horse  armr-The  part  of  the  horse  whim  to  which  the  horses  are  all  attached. 
H  piece— See  Aitchpiece. 
SmcZ— See  Wheal, 
Jffutcfi^Cistem  or  box. 

I. 

Jre«tone— Hard  clay  slate,  hornblende,  hornblende  slate,  homstone. 

J. 

Jigger — Cleaner  of  ores. 

.^wi/flringH^eparating  the  ore  with  a  griddle,  or  wire-bottomed  sieve;  the 
heavier  substance  passing  through  the  bottom,  or  lower  part  of  the 
sieve ;  the  lighter  substances  remaining  on  the  upper  part  are  put  by 
for  halvans.  * 

Junction — ^Applied  to  where  veins  unite. 

Jumper— A  long  borer  worked  by  one  person. 

K. 

Keeve—A  large  vat. 

Kibble— A  bucket,  usually  made  of  iron,  in  which  the  ores,  etc.,  are  drawn 

to  the  surface. 
Kibble  filer — ^Man  who  sends  up  work,  etc.,  to  the  surface. 
JSTiWflw— Clay  slate. 

Ii. 

2ki7M?er— Man  who  attends  at  mouth  of  shaft  to  receive  the  kibble  in  which 

ores,  rubbish,  etc.,  are  brought  to  the  surface, 
iappior— The  dresser  of  the  leavings. 

Lathe— The  boards  which  are  put  behind  and  supported  by  the  '*dums." 
Launders — Tubes  or  gutters  for  the  conveyance  of  water;  their  form  that 

of  a  long  box  wanting  the  upper  side  and  both  ends. 
Lead  spar — Sulphate  of  lead. 

Leader  of  the  lode — ^A  branch  or  small  vein;  part  of  the  main  lode. 
Learies — Empty  places;  old  workings  or  vughs. 
Leat — A  water-course. — Pryce, 

Leavinge— The  ores  which  are  left  after  the  "  crop"  is  taken  out. 
JD€t'ete--Galleries  driven  on  the  lode,  usually  at  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  etc., 

fathoms  below  the  surface. 
X^er3— Wood  beams  to  which  the  iron  heads  of  a  stamping  mill  are 

fastened. 
Lock-piece— A  piece  of  timber  used  in  supporting  the  workings. 
Lode— A  regular  vein  producing  or  affording  any  kind  of  metal. 
Lode  8tovvan—A  drang  driven  towards  rising  ground  on  the  indications  oi 

a  lode  in  marshy  ^roimd. 
Xoo&«— Slime  contammg  ore. 
Loet  leveU—Jjeyela  which  are  not  driven  horizontally. 

M. 

Machine  whim— A  rotary  steam  engine  employed  for  winding. 

Mallet — An  instrument  used  with  the  borer. 

Material  man— One  who  delivers  out  and  has  care  of  the  materials. 

Meat  earth— The  vegetable  mold. 

Mock  Zeacf— Blende. 

More— A  quantity  of  ore  in  a  particular  part  of  a  lode,  as  a  "  more  **  of  tin. 

Moorstone— Granite. 

Mundice — Iron  pyrites. 

3fu7i— Any  f  usiole  metaL 

N. 

Needle^  or  Nail— A  long  taper  piece  of  copper  or  iron,  with  a  copper  point, 
used  when  stamping  the  hole  for  blasting,  to  make,  by  its  withdntwal, 
an  aperture  for  the  msertion  of  the  rush  or  train. 

Noge^  or  ilTay^— Supports  for  the  roof  of  a  mine. 
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P. 

Packr—To  occasion  the  speedy  subsidence  of  the  ore  in  the  process  of 

tossing  or  chimming,  oy  beating  the  keeve  in  which  it  is  periomied  by 

a  hammer. 
Parcel — A  heap  of  ore  dressed  and  ready  for  sale. 
Pare— Crang  or  party  of  men. 

Pass— A  opening  left  for  letting  down  staff  to  the  levels. 
Pcocfc— Chlorite. 

Pedn  cairn — A  bunch  of  ore  at  a  distance  from  the  lode. 
Pick— An  instrument  in  conmion  use,  as  well  in  agriculture  as  in  mining. 
Picker^  or  Poker — A  hard  chisel  for  dzhuing,  which  is  held  in  one  hand 

and  struck  with  a  liammer. 
Pillar— A  piece  of  ground  left  to  sifpport  the  roof  or  hanging  waJL 
Pitch — Limits  of  the  piece  of  ground  set  to  tributers. 
Pitch  bag — A  bag  covered  with  pitch,  into  which  powder  is  put  (previously 

to  its  being  introduced  into  a  damp  hole)  that  it  may  be  protected  from 

moisture. 
Pitman — One  employed  to  look  after  the  lifts  of  pumps  and  the  drainage. 
Pitwork — The  pumps  and  other  apparatus  of  the  engine  shaft. 
Plat — An  excavation  or  place  to  coutain  any  ore  or  deads. 
Plunger — ^The  piston  or  forcer  of  a  forcing  pump. 
Plunger  l{ft — ^The  set  of  pipes  attached  to  a  forcing  pump. 
Point  of  tne  horse — The  spot  where  the  vein  is  divided  into  two  or  more 

branches. 
Pio^roz  (pronounced  polrrwe) — The  pit  underneath  a  water-wheeL 
Pot-growan — Soft  decomposed  granite. 

Prian— Soft  white  clay,  esteemed  a  favorable  sign  when  found  in  a  lode. 
Pricker— A  thin  piece  of  iron  used  to  make  a  hole  for  the  fuse  or  match  to 

fire  a  blast. 
Prit — A  solid  piece  of  virgin  metal,  or  the  button  from  an  assay. 
Produce — Fine  copper  contained  in  KJO  parts  of  ore. 
Purser — The  cashier  or  paymaster  at  the  mines. 

Q. 

Quere  (also  spelled  queere  and  qicccar) — A  small  cavity  or  fissure. 

R. 

Rack— An  inclined  plane  on  which  the  ores  and  slime  are  washed  and  sep- 
arated. 

Backiny—Js  a  process  of  separating  small  ore  from  the  earthy  particles  by 
means  of  an  inclined  wooden  irarae:  the  impurities  being  washed  off, 
and  the  ore  remaining  near  the  head  of  the  rack,  taken  from  thence, 
undergoes  tossing. 

Reedf  or  67>/re— Gorse,  or  other  tubular  vegetable,  into  which  gunpowder  is 
put  to  convey  a  train  from  the  snoif  to  the  charge,  the  reed  being  put 
into  the  aperture  made  by  the  needle. 

Rpfining—SeiyaTiiXing  the  ores. 

Relief— When  one  workman  of  the  same  pare  changes  core,  or  takes  the 
place  of  another. 

Riddle,  or  Griddle— A  sieve. 

Risinfj — IMgging  upwards. 

7^zc— Large  stones,  rough. 

Rnllers — The  persons  who  work  the  barrows  under  ground. 

Run — When  excavations  fall  together. 

Run,  of  a  lode — Its  direction. 

Rush — Used  for  the  same  i)urpose  as  the  reed  and  spire. 

S. 

Seal— A  shale,  or  portion  of  earth,  rock,  etc.,  which  separates  and  falls 

from  the  main  body. 
Scovan  lode— A  lode  having  no  gossan  on  its  back,  or  near  the  surface. 
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Scraper— A  piece  of  iron  used  to  take  out  the  pulverized  matter  which  re- 
mains in  the  hole  when  bored,  previously  to  blasting. 

Seam-^A  horse  load. 

iS'e^^—A  lease,  the  boundaries  and  terms  of  mining  ground  taken  by  the  ad- 
venturers. 

Set  of  timber — ^A  frame  complete  to  support  each  side  of  the  vein,  level,  or 
shaft. 

Set-off— 'The  part  of  a  connecting-rod  to  which  the  bucket-rod  is  attached. 

Shajt—A  sinking  or  pit  either  on  the  lode  or  through  the  country. 

Shaking — AVashmg  the  ores. 

Shammel—Wheni  ore  or  water  is  lifted  part  of  the  required  height  by  one 
machine  or  person,  and  part  by  another. 

Shears — ^Two  very  high  pieces  of  wood  placed  in  a  vertical  {Kxsition  on  each 
side  of  a  shaft  and  united  at  the  top.  over  'vfrhich,  by  means  of  a  pulley, 
passes  the  capstan  rope.  This  is  for  the  convenience  of  lifting  out  or 
lowering  into  the  shait  timber  or  other  things  of  great  length. 

iS^^— The  firm  rock. 

Shieve — The  pulley  over  which  the  whim  rope  passes. 

Shoding—Trskcmg  round  stones  from  the  vale  to  the  lode  whence  they 
were  torn. 

Shooting— Shvittijig  or  blasting;  fracturing  and  separating  by  the  use  of 
gunpowder. 

6'inA;i/isr— Digging  downwards. 

i^fczmpinff^— Skimmings  of  tbe  li^ht  ores  in  the  dressing  process. 

Slide — A  vein  of  clay,  which,  intersecting  a  lode,  occasions  a  vertical 
dislocation. 

Slimes — Mud  containing  metallic  ores;  mud  or  earthy  particles  mixed  with 
the  ore. 

Smelting — Reducing  the  ore  by  means  of  fire. 

Snoffy  or  Match — A  substance,  frequently  brown  paper,  or  other  slowly 
combustible  substance,  which  is  ignited  at  one  end,  the  other  being  in 
contact  with  the  rush  or  train  in  blasting;  the  slow  combustion  is  to 
permit  the  escape  of  tlie  laborers. 

Sollar — A  small  platform  at  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  ladders. 

Spalling — The  breaking  up  into  small  pieces,  for  the  sake  of  easily 
separating  the  ore  from  the  rock,  after  which  it  undergoes  the  process 
of  cobbing. 

Span  6eam— The  horizontal  beam  passing  over  the  whim  in  which  the 
upper  pivot  of  the  perpendicular  axis  moves. 

<Stamp«— Machinery  for  crushing  the  ores  with  the  presence  of  water. 

Stamp's  head— The  iron  weight  or  head  connected  with  the  stamps. 

Standard— The  price  of  fine  copper. 

Stem— A  day's  work. 

Stope — A  horizontal  bed;  ore  ground  adjacent  to  the  levels;  to  stope,  to 
excavate  horizontally,  layer  after  layer. 

Spar — Quartz. 

Spend— To  break  ground;  to  work  away. 

Squat  o/ ore— See  Bunch. 

Stroke- A  launder,  or  box  of  wood  without  ends,  in  which  the  process  of 
washing  or  tying  is  performed. 

Strapping  plates — Ihe  iron  i)lates  by  which  the  connection  rods  are  fastened 
to  each  other. 

Stream  im— Tin  ore  found  in  the  form  of  pebbles,  most  frequently  in  vales. 

Streamers— The  persons  who  work  in  search  of  stream  tin. 

String — A  small  vein. 

^S'^M^— Attle  or  rubbish. 

Stull — ^Timber  i^laced  in  the  backs  of  levels,  and  covered  with  boards  or 
small  poles  to  support  rubbish. 

Sturt — When  a  tributer  takes  a  pitch  at  a  high  tribute,  and  cuts  a  course 
of  ore,  he  sometimes  gets  two,  three  to  five  hundred  pounds  in  two 
months;  this  great  wages  is  called  a  sturt. 
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Sump-^A  pit;  the  bottom  of  the  engiiia  shaft. 
Sunqhthafi— The  engine  shaft 

Sump  men— Men  who  assist  the  pitmen,  sink  the  engine  ihaft,  and  attend 
to  the  machinery  in  the  engine  shaft. 

T. 

TodUe— Windlass,  rope,  and  kibble. 

Tamping— The  matenaL  nsnally  soft  stone,  placed  on  the  gonporwder,  in 
order  to  confine  its  force,  which  conld  otherwise  pass  np  thenole;  also, 
the  process  of  placing  the  material. 

Toning  iron  or  bcw— -Tool  used  for  beating  down  the  earth  substance  on 
the  charee  used  in  blasting. 

Teofiin-To  laSle  water  in  bowls. 

JTirown  [eiVier  up  or  downy—Ja  when  a  slide  intersects  a  lode,  the  disloca- 
tion beingSDown  by  a  transverse  section.  Throum  tip,  is  when  the  un- 
discover^  portion  of  the  intersected  lode  is  found  to  have  been  appa- 
rently lens^ened.    Thrown  doum  is  the  reverse. 

Ticketings— The  sale  of  ore. 

Timber  man—The  man  employed  in  placing  supx>orts  of  timber  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mine. 

ToUar—A  person  who  periodically  examines  the  limits  of  ground  produc- 
ing tin  ore  belonging  to  himself,  or  (the  lord)  his  employer. 

Tos9ingt  or  Tozing — ^A  process  consisting  in  suspending  the  ores  by  violent 
agitation  in  water,  their  subsidence  being  accelerated  by  packing;  the 
lighter  and  more  worthless  matter  remains  uppermost. 

Trade — Attle  or  rubbish. 

Tram  carriage— The  carriage  (usually  made  of  iron)  used  on  a  tram  road. 

TVom-rocki— -Iron  railroad  way. 

TreloohingSee  Tossing. 

Tribute — Ftox>ortion  oi  the  ore  which  the  workman  (tributer)  has  for  his 
labor.  • 

Tributers — 'Men  whose  pay  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  ore,  or  value  of  the 
ore  they  raise. 

Tribute  pitcli£s— The  limited  portion  of  a  lode  which  is  set  to  "a  pare  ' 
of  tributers,  beyond  which  they  are  not,  for  the  time  being,  permitted 
to  work. 

Trunk — A  long  narrrow  cistern  or  pit,  in  which  the  ore  and  slimers  whicli 
are  mixed  are  separated  by  the  subsidence  of  the  former,  and  the. 
washing  off  the  impurities  ;  the  inclined  box  in  which  tlie  ore  and 
slimy  impurities  are  separated  in  the  process  of  tninking. 

Tininking — Process  of  extracting  ores  from  the  slimes  ;  subsequently  the 
ores  undergo  the  processes  of  racking  and  tossing. 

Tummals — A  great  quantity  ;  a  lieap. 

Tunnel  head — The  top  of  a  furnace,  at  which  the  materials  are  put  in. 

Turning  house — The  lirst  cutting  on  the  lode  after  it  is  cut  in  a  cross-cut. 

Turned  house — A  term  used  when  a  level,  in  following  branches  of  ore,  is 
turned  out  of  the  original  direction. 

Tutwork — Work  in  which  the  laborer  earns  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
his  labor,  being  i>aid  for  driving  at  a  certain  price  per  fathom. 

Tuyere — The  aperture  through  which  the  air  or  blast  is  introduced  into  the 
furnace. 

r?/in^— Washing. 

Underlayer — A  perpendicular  shaft,  sunk  to  cut  the  lode  at  any  requirtd 

depth. 
Underlay-shaftSiiQ.it  sunk  on  the  course  of  the  lode. 

V. 

Fan— To  wash  and  cleanse  a  small  portion  of  ore  on  a  shoveL 
Vitgh,  Vugg,  or  Vogle — A  cavity. 
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process  being  that  of  washin 

toughet  and  Inrger  stones  of  oru. 
Water  in  fork — When  all  tlio  water  ia  ertmcted. 
Welt— 'the  lower  part  of  a  furoacn  into  wUicli  the  rnotal  falls. 
Whim — A  maciiine  worked  by  horse,  sleaia  or  ivater,  for  railing  oieii,  etc 
Whim  drivtT — Mnn  who  atteuds  to  the  liorse  in  the  wlilin. 
JFAim  rope  or  cAaiJi— The  rope  or  chain  by  which  the  kibble  is  attached  ii 

the  winding  engine  or  whim. 
Whim  th(^ — The  Bhiift  by  which  the  stuCF  ia  drawn  oat  of  the  mine  b; 


Whi 


lip  and  derry — A  kibble  drawn  to  the  sarf  ace  by  n  horse,  Che  rope  at 

lag  one  to  the  other  Bim~' ' "  — 

"■'-  letul— Blonde,  eino  oi 


:o  the  other  simply  jntsalng  o' 


a  pulley. 


Winch  or  Wirize  (contraction  of  windlass) — The  wheel  and  axle  frequently 

used  for  drawlnfi  water,  etc.,  in  a  kibble  by  a  rope. 
Windbore—The  lowest  pump,  in  which  there  are  holes  to  admit  water.  .1 
Winding  engine— One  used  to  draw  up  ore,  attte,  etc. 
Wime — A  sinking  on  the  lode  communicatlug;  one  leyel  with  aQoelMir,i;|| 

proving  the  lode,  or  for  rentilaiting  such  c&ivinca. 
Work — Ores  before  they  are  cleansed  or  dressed. 
Working  barrel — The  pump  in  which  a  piston  works, 
Working  big — Sufficiently  large  tor  a  man  to  work  in. 

Z. 

ZoMTi—A  cavern. 

Zlghyr—V/ben  a  small,  slow  stream  of  water  issues  throu 
said  to  zigiiyr  or  aiggpr. — Pryce. 


Abra — A  fisaura;  i 


Spaolali  Mining  Terma, 


isiderable  opening  or  cavity  in  the  mountain,  rock, 


e,  sulphureC  of  oopper. 


Abranzado — Yellow  copper  o: 

Acarreadorta —  VV  ood-carriura. 

Accra — Bteel. 

Achicai — TodecrcoBQ  or  diminish;  applied  to  the  diminution  of  v 

any  of  the  workings,  lowering  the  water  in  the  ah;ifW,  etc. 
AeJiieimoreg — Workmen  employed  in  removing  the  water  in  botal. 
AcaHe — Die  for  coining. 
AcuiJ  aeion — Coining. 
Acar'ador — One  who  coins. 
AcuMT—To  coin. 

AdemadoT — A  mining  carpenter;  atimberman. 
Ademar — To  timber, 
jldeme— Timber  work  tor  securing  a 
Adobes — Unbumt  bricks  made  of  at 

AdminiBtradoT — Superintendent. 
A  dmiaiatraeion — Management. 
Afinacio  it— Retlning. 


A'jata—  Agate. 

>4nuu/u« We— Aquafortis,  nitrous  omitroi 

/Ifamaor— To  sink,  to  deepen. 

Ahondt — Sinking  or  driving  downwards. 

Alitbastro — A  ialiaster, 

yf/6n,ii7— JliiBoii,  bricklayer. 

Albaredon—&.  .'yke. 

Ji6oj/«/de— White  lead. 


I  acid 


a  HubsisKaeol^Sl^^ 
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_-  of  the  lega!  right  of  owneralilp  by  oontinniid 
iBthig  can  (inty  be  preserved  by  keepine  a  certain 
rkat  ceitain  peciooa,  HBdctemiiaedby  the  mining 


Albergtie — A  Hftlural  hollow,  a 

Alcohol — Oalena,  snlphuret  of  lead,  a ^ . 

AlcribU  o  Tatera—Tbe  tuyere  of  a  Bmeltinff  lun 
Alfar—To  alloy  metals. 
AUtKlon— The  art  of  alloying  metals. 
Allhondiga^CoTa  market  or  poblic  granary. 
Mimtntoi — Inmininft,  an  allonrance  to  mine  o 

their  mines  bacome  profitable. 
Almacen — A  itore-liouse.  store-room,  warehuua 
Almadenela—A  stomp  head. 
Almagra — Buddie,  red  ochre. 
Alrmiil — Twelfth  part  of  a  fanega. 
Alquift^-Otieim. 
Alqvtiar—To  hire. 
Alta — The  upper  part. 
Jfumir*— Alum. 
Ambar — Ambe  r. 
AnuUitta — Amethyst. 
Amiania — A  roianUius. 
Amoldar — To  mold. 
Amonedar— To 
Angara — Til 

possession,     id 

JncAum— Width,  roomineaa. 
Angfilo — An  angle,  a  comer. 
A  ntimonio — Antbnony . 

■eje — A  table,  a  block  and  fall,  an  apparatus;  a  set  of  hamesa  f or beaats 
irdraft;  a  pack-.sadd1e. 
ApaHado — Establishment  for  parting  silver  and  gold. 
Aji^rol — Utenaila;   also  materials,    such   as   gunpowder   and   paper  fM 

blasting,  etc. 
ApiqiK,  IVafuifarapigue— Digging  downwards  in  a  vertical 
ApdcHladoi — Rich  ores. 

AF^Todoret — Men  who  re-woah  the  earth  from  the  tinas. 
Ardila — Clay. 
Arena — Sand. 
Areniila — Fine  Band. 
.Irroilror— Applied  to  where  veina  nnite  and  form  one ;  to  drag. 

ArmMra — Mill  for  grinding  ores,  employed  in  the  ptooeM  of 

□f  silver  ores  and  of  gold;  a  crushing  mill. 
ATTeadoT — UoiBQ-drlver  for  malacates. 
An'oba — 2S  lbs.  Spaoiah  weight. 
Arriera — A  muleteer. 
Araenico — Arsenic . 
AtbtUo — Asbestos. 
AuerradoT — A  sawyer. 
Aatrrar — To  saw. 
J^oilo— Aaphaltum. 

AtiUlero — Open  forest,  pasture  for  males,  etc. 
Alacadem—A.  rammer. 

Alacadoi — Kod  for  ramming  tn  the  charges  for  blasting. 
AtajadoT — A  boy  wlio  attends  the  horaes  and  mules. 
Atajo  Qftierio— Applied  to  a  mine  when  worked  in  the  manner  of  a.  qnalrf, 

or  by  an  open  cut  in  a  rock  or  mountain, 
-liar^eo— Water-courae  of  masonry. 
Jtecos— Laborera  who  collect  the  water  in  buckets  from  tba  planes  of  the  I 

mines,  in  order  to  pass  it  off  by  thcshafta;  also,  men  who  lill  tl " — 

In  the  sbafta  with  water,  mud,  etc. 


-""IZ 


APPENDIX. 


Atierrai — Attle,  rubbish;  in  the 

the  work. 
Atitadoi — A  atohei;  man  who  b1 


,  earth  preventing  tho  cr 


iiiiadorSe  who  suppUes  fnnds  for  working  n 
J.cii>— Funds  advanced  for  working  mines. 
A 11  jo«— Impl  einents. 
Ayudante — AhsIs  tant. 
A^abachc — Jpt, 
Aianca—A  leat. 
Azarcon — Ked  lead. 

Azogue — Qnlcksilver:  silver  ore  adapted  for  amalgaraation. 
AxOgue  opolfflftido — Very  good  ore  tor  amalfjamanon. 
Axogtie  comun — Common  ore  for  amalgamation, 
Axoytie  oYdinariB — Ordinary  ore  for  amalgamation. 
Aiojfue  TH'Sfmabie — Middling  oie  for  amalgamatioD, 
Azogue  en  eaido — Quicksilver. 

AiOffutria — The  wareroom  in  which  quicksilver  is  kept  in  atr 
AzogucTO—Aa  amalgamator;  person  who  bu  peri  ate  nds  the  pi 


Bancm — Rocks  which  Intercept  the  vein,  or  cause  it  to  take  a  diflerant 

direction. 
BanqulUos— Stools  on  wliich  the  marquetas  are  placed. 
Bano — The  last  portion  of  quicksilver  applied  to  a  torta. 
Barqiima—A  large  furnace. 
Barquines — Forge  bcUowa. 
Barra — A  bar,  aa  iron  crow;  equal  shares  into  which  tlio  interest  In  a  mine 

is  divided,  usually  twenty-tonr  in  number. 
.Barra  deplata — A  bar  of  silver,  usually  about  ISSman^,  ox  1030  oi 


1 


'1  used  in  ro washing. 


Barrena — A  di^l  oi  borer  used  in  blnatlng. 

Barreiiadore* — Miners  who  work  with  the  borer  and  mallet. 

Borrenar— To  bore. 

Barrenero — A  boy  who  attends  with  the  boring  tools. 

BorrBniM— Holes  made  for  blasting. 

Barreta — A  miner's  bar  or  crow. 

Barreleros — Miners  who  work  with  crowbars,  wedges  and  pick) 

£ano— CIny,  loaro,  mud. 

Bataltu — Basalt. 

Batea,  oi  Apiiradera — A  boi 

Bajo — Beneath,  lower  part. 

Ben^flcUu — To  extract  the  metal  from  tbi , 

BEnyicio— Makingtlie  metallic  contents  of  the  ore  available  by  reduotJon. 

Bei^ficlo  de  iiuo— deduction  of  ore  by  amalgamation,  conducted  in  a  cop- 
pec  pan  over  b  lire :  a  hot  amalgamation. 

Bea^ficio  de  Alerro — Beductioa  of  ore  by  aiualgamation.  with  tho  addition 
of  fragmunta  of  Iron. 

Ben^ltcfo  dejiatio— Beductlon.  of  ore  by  amalgamation  in  sheds  or  open 
court-yarda. 

Betu^to  mpelUl  deplata — Applied  when  a  portion  of  amalgam  of  silver  is 
added  to  the  maiiB  under  amalgamation. 

Ben^fieio  dt  laeolpa — A  method  of  amalgamation  in  wfaieh,  inatead  of  tndjrU' 
tral,  ca^a,  (colcoibar)  is  used. 

Beneficio  per /Wjo^Keduction  of  ore  by  smelting. 

.Berrfo— Beryl. 

B;fforn8(a— A  small  anvil. 


ff^omto— An  kutU- 

B  fnnut— BlBmatli . 

Btaitdura — Soft,  crumbly  KToond. 

Btenda-'Blmd.e,  nulpbureC  of  zino. 

Baca — Mouth,  eDtrance.  or  pit  of  a  mine;  lirst  openins  made  In  the  vein. 


BrKhomo — Vnpar.  or  foni  »ir;  want  of  Tenlilation;  suffooatiag  Leat. 
Bolttat — Tickets  of  soles  of  ores;  cheque  tickeCs;  aucount  of  charges,  and 

ptodiH^e  of  one  luoult^matioa  Dperatiou. 
Bolta — A  piiise ;  nometimea  applied  to  a  bunch  of  good  ore  of  the  supposed 

shape  of  a  full  purse  or  bag. 
Bomha — A  pnmp. 
BoTianza — Frosperity;  fine  weatbei.    A  mine  in  bofvitiza  is  in  a  prOBperool 

stato;  stopping  co*ts ;  yielding  proflt. 
flordes— Border;  ore  left  imtottohett  by  pcevioua  working  in  an  old  miiw 


.._    — „ , .-e  skins,  in  which  watoris 

lifted  in  tho  mines. 
Dlo  cAica— Snutll  leather  Back, 
uta  grandi: — Sack  made  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  hides,  used  to  estlact 

~  "   r,  and  worked  by  horae  whims. 


BotUta  de  fturro— Sack  or  bag,  made  w 
worked  by  a  burro,  or  hand  whim. 

Botilto  de  lumo— Small  sack  mode  of  uc 
of  Bmall  ainkingH  on  meD'H  backH. 

Boveda—V aait,  arcii. 

Bra^asc — Urasaago  in  coinage. 

flroeuro*— Drills . 

Bronee — Brass,  gun-metal,  iron  pyrites. 

.Siif^eraii— FnniacQ  for  smeltii^  urea. 

Buwnda— A  chip  taken  from  a  mass  of  silver,  ti 


e  neat  hide,  to  extract  water,  and 
:-thirA  of  a  liido,  to  carry  water  out 


try  whether  it  bo  stand- 


loploy  buiconei,  frequently  claimed  by  tiiB 
iployedin  mines. 


_  . . .  _    A  hand-whim,  a  wlndlas 

flusca^Searoli, )    The  right  tc 
administration  and  persons  employed  in 

.BuscoiiB*— Tribnters,  or  mlnflts  who  work  on  part  proceeds;  alao,  thos« 
who  search  for  ores  in  a  metalllferoaH  district  generally,  or  in  a  niafl 
for  such  ores  as  have  been  neglected,  and  left  behind  by  others. 

C. 

CaftaJferaiijos— HorBekeepets. 

Caballiloi — Men  who  carry  the  mining  captains  or  others. 

CabaUo — Ahorse;  amass  of  tho  sterile  mountain  ruck  im 


Caballo  i*e  (qjatnt«— A 

Cadmia — A  chain. 

C'a/OTi— In  Peru  and  Chile 

Vajon  de  ;/rataa — The  pit  to  recai> 

C'njoaera — A  lander,  or  one  who  r 

month. 
Cat — Lime. 

Odlde  e«(aiio — Calx  of  tin. 
C'aiiferaj— Bailers. 
Caienla  dura — The  first  heatjng  of  the  Curnace, 

blast. 
Caltcuda—ShoAe  pit. 

Caliekt — Calcareous  matters;  ores  of  a  calcareous  character. 
Caticheroi—lirae  bumera. 


eracdlnthelode. 


u  of  barren  rock  interposoil  in  a  v 

quintals  each— G4  quintals. 

tho  crushed  ore, 

jeives  the  bota  or  manta  at  the  shaft's 


putting  the  furnace  into 


CalUrUes — Warm  ores  (in  arQalgamation)  containing  sulphuret  of  iron  and 

copper,  and  no  calcareous  matter. 
Callza,  or  Calenpiedra — Limestone, 
Caitii-o— QHicklfmB, 
CampitCcu — Trt  butera. 
Campo — A  pitch,  a  woAing  in  possession  of  buacones,  oc  allotted  to  the 

proprielors  or  others. 
Canal— \  spout,  a  canal. 
Cajidallero — A  socket  deeper  than  the  ohumaoeia,  and  used  for  the  same 

purpose, 
Cantlta — Used  to  convej  the  fire  to  the  oharge  for  blasting, 
Caiion — Id  a.  mine,  a  level,  or  horizontal  gallery, 
CaiiiM— Piiies,  tubes. 
Cantsra — A  quarry. 

CajUero—StoUB  mason,  quaTryman ;  a  pitcher, 
Caperosta — The  person  in  cliargQ  of  thu  sheds  under  which  the  tahonaa 

worked. 
Capetliruu-^ljBtBe  iron  or  silver  bells,  under  which  the  quicksilver  is  sepa- 

.....j  1 a.  _:i —  ;_  ,1 lalgam  by  diatillatiun. 

:_i.  ii -'-3c amalgam  ia  distilled  down. 


M 


See  Pir,a. 
Carbon — Coal,  charcoal. 
Carton  de  ieil a— Charcoal. 
Carbon  de  piedra  or  Carbon  dfl  tiem 
Corftoneroi — Carriers,  makers,  aod 
Ctarcamo— The  drain  which  carries 
ashing  the  amalgam. 


—Pit  coal, 
lellen  of  (^hatcosL 
off  the  earth; 


ipportini 


Cardtnillo — Ve  rd  i 

Carena — An  uprigbt  stanchi 

Carya — 380  lbs.  Spanish;  a.  mule  load. 

tricta;  achargs  for  blasting;  a  lode. 
OariUerot — Ore-carriers, 
Carpe atero — A  carpenter. 
CarretUla  de  mono— A  wheelbarrow, 
Carrita — A  wagon  or  cart. 
Carriiero — A  wagoner. 
Cam  de  moneda — Thu  mint. 


Oaeo — A  boiler „ 

Caattllo — The  frame  of  the  stamping  mochi 

Ouitina— Fluor  or  flux. 

Cala — A  mine  of  no  great  depth;  a  pit  made 

denounced  for  tnal, 
CWeOT^-To  search  tor  new  mines. 
Caxo — Money  cliest,  treasury. 
Caxo  del  tiro — Reservoir  at  the  bottDia  of  the  shaft;  sump  of  the  pit;  that 

part  oE  the  pit  below  the  deepest  level  driven  from  it. 
Caxo — A  measure  of  ore  containing  many  nulutalSi  but  varying  lu  bulk  at 

diifereot  places;  at  Fotosi,  5000  lbs. ;  a  Iiandbarrow, 
Caj:on<roi— Landers  at  the  mouth  of  a  shaft. 
Cebar — To  feed;  to  supply  a  furnace  with  materials  for  smelting;  to  add 

quicksilver  to  a  mass  of  ores  under  amalgamation. 
Cebo— Priming,  as  of  gunpowder;  a  feed,  aa  ^  oats  for  horHO;  second  addi- 

!!<>..  ni  ^...i^t  '■■ -'  -  — '- 


ri>  the  torta. 


T  cupelling  furnaces,  made  of  very 


which  a  cupelling  test  is  made;  the  test  Itself. 
CtndradiUa  iS  gaXeme — Cupelo. 
Cerro — A  n  * 


iPPESDn. 


rhicli  the  ntarops  fall. 


Ccttaa — Banhets, 

Chapm~~lrnn  blocks  on 

Charqvedora  — Cart-fill  ei 

Cliarqueo — t'UliDC  the  basliets  by  bajicl. 

Chihida — CrjataiUled,  calcareoas,  or  other  spar. 

Chievite$—Baak  e  ts. 

Chlfion — TrabajaT  chifioji — A  phrase,  meaning  the  work  n 

in  length  and  depth. 
CTfno— Iron  or  copper  pyrites. 

Chirma<xra — An  iron  socket  for  the  socket  of  shafts. 
CUlo — Roof  of  a  work,  an  upward  working.    TVabq/of-  de  cielo — wot 

the  roof  or  top  of  the  — '- 
CTHntiro— A  cylinder. 

Ciaabrio — (Jinnabar,  aulphiiret  of  n    . .   .,  . 

Ctarti — An  open  space  on  tlie  lode  from  which  ore  has  beAn  taken., 
Claeos — Masses  of^native  metal;  bunches  or  masses  of  ore;  naila.  ' 
Co6oJ(o— Ck>balt. 
Cbfrre — Copper. 
Cobra  en  roicia — Hone  copper. 
Cbfin'so— An  inferior  kind  of  copper  ore. 

C'ofteie— A  cartridge  far  blasting.  , 

Cofcro — Aasistant  of  the  underground  captain  in  charge  of  tlie  peonadflT^   ' 

account  of  the  daily  labor. 
CoKado— A  hill. 

Coloradot — Ores  colored  with  red  oxyd  of  iron.    See  Pacoi. 
Comtrtol  pllarei— To  take  away  the  pillara  ot  the  lode  which  had  been 

left  during  the  prerions  working  of  the  mine  to  support  the  roof,  and 

consequently  to  al^andon  the  mine. 
C'omer$e  loipilaret — The  same  as  Comer  hapilara — flgnratiTely,  to  abandon 

ComiHo— A  reverberatory  furnace. 
Compromlso — A  private  engageme 
undertaking. 

caravan,  conveying  the  precious 
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undertaking,  also  a  joSnt-etook 


ComJucio — A  c 

overland. 

Contra  cielo—A  rise,  or  working  upwardn. 

Contra  mino— A  work  of  communication  between  two  mines;  alaosnaiUfc 
Contra  lira— Auxiliary  pit  contiguous  to  a  main  pit  or  shaft,  lo  BerTS  aft  ■ 

footway,  or  for  ventilation. 
ConneiUo—A  legal  agreement. 
Copoia— A  cupelling  furnace. 
Copoa  or  Paziilaa — In  amalgamation,  little  globule,s  into  wbioll  the  qnlok- 

ailver  forma  when  the  process  is  loo  quick. 
Coraf— Copper. 
Cortar  pilar — To  complete  the  pillar,  and  make  a  croSs  passage,  and  to  form 

a  iiindiug  place. 
Carlar  las  sogaa — To  abandon  a  mine ;  lit.  to  cut  the  ropes. 
Costadorei — W  ood-ciittuts . 
Costal. — Sack  for  ore,  made  of  the  pita  or  thread  of  the  aloe;  a  rammer  or 

beetle. 
Crat. — An  iron  eago  or  frame  used  in  smelting. 
Vreiton. — Outcropping  of  a  lode;  the  creat  ot  a  lode  appearing  above  the 

surface  of  the  ground. 
Crioijero — A  spot  wliich  is  metalliferous;  a  spot,  a 

rock,  where  ores  are  supposed  to  crow. 
Criba — Perforated  leather,  tm-ougli  which  the  stamped  ore  falls  h 
(Mw(flo— Chrysolite. 
OfaWI— Crystal. 
Crislal  de  roen— Rock  crystal. 


a  district,  a  mountain,  a 


C'l-uee*— The  ci 


^s  of  the 


r  grinding  mills. 


Crtizada — Applied  to  lodes,  tliat  whioh  U  croBsod  by  anothor. 
Cuba — A  leatLer  oc  otliec  bucket. 

Ouchara^The  scraper  ushcI  for  eirtrBetiOK  the  pulrerized  ore  oi 
hole  made  to  receive  the  charge  for  blasting:;  a  spoon. 


Cuele — The  art  or  effect  of  cntting  or  driving  a  mine;  work  in  any  direo- 

tion:  the  diataiice  or  space  advanced  in  a  mioing  wock. 
Ciierda — A  rope. 

(Siero*— Skins,  eenarally  of  oxen,  cowa,  etc. 
Ctierpo—Tbe  lode;  also  body,  as  aierpode  la  vela,  body  or  maia  vein  of  the 

Oufrpo  alia — Upper  "branch  of  the  lode;  upper  story  of  a  house  or  store. 
Cuerpo  Sn^D — Lower  branch  of  the  lode;  muUDd  Hoor  of  a  house  or  store. 
Cuerp')  malio — Middle  branch  of  the  lode.    Tbe«e  tbree  terms  aro  used 

where  a,  lode  is  divided  into  three  parallel  branchee,  with  the  same  ua- 

derlay,  as  at  Veta  Grande,  Guanaznato. 
CuTia — A  wedge. 
Curlir — The  operation  of  adding  lime  to  warm  ores,  or  magistrul  to  cold 


Dedo — The  twelfth  part  of  a  palmo;  four  palmos  making  one  vara;  twetve 

dedos=eigIit  pu1gado»,  or  Spanish  incbca. 
OenuuJa~-Space  unappiopriated  between  mines  or  otherwise. 
Seunciu — Zlenunc'aciun— Denouucement;  a  formal  application  totheeonrt 


of  nilneB  of  the  district  to  have  a  mine  adjudged  to  the  applicant,  the 
.  — ,.^  ^___ -----onedor  ine"-'-- '     - 


workings  of  which  have  been  abandoned  or  inelHclentl;  carried  a 
during  the  period  fined  by  the  ordinance,  or  which  has  never  bee_ 
worked  at  all.    A  person  has  the  power  of  denouncing  a  mine  which 


during  the  period  iixed  by  the  ordinance,  or  which  has  never  been 
worked  at  all.  A  person  has  the  power  of  denouncing  a  mine  which 
has  been  unworked,  or  inefficiently  worked,  or  depopulated  for  more 


than  four  months. 

Depulacion  de  tninerfa— Mining  tribunal.  I^H 

Derrecho — Straight,  right.  ^H 

DevTumhe  ai  Demimbatnienio — The  falling-in  of  the  works  of  a  mine.      ilB 
DeiaywxdoT — Water-pipe  oc  conduit. 
De»ague — Drainage. 

Delagaei — Outlets  of  every  description  by  which  the  water  is  got  rid  of. 
Deicargue — Drawing  out  the  last  contents  of  the  furnace ;  blowing  out  the 

furnace, 
Deanwiradorea— Men  employed  in  taking  down  any  fragment  which  may 

remain  after  blasting. 
Detctibrldora  (ntina) — The  mine  in  which  the  vein  has  been  discovered,  and 

which  ia  entitled  by  law  to  a  double  perlenenc.ia,  if  in  a  district  already 

worked,  or  a  triple  pertenencia,  i(  in  a  new  district. 
DeifTutar—Ta  enjoy,  to'iaTe  thB  beneUt  of  a  mine. 
Detmonte — Clearing  away  the  surface  of  the  ground;  removing  by  the 

pick,  blasting,  or  otherwise,  the  luouutaiD  rock,  or  breaking  down  ores. 
Detpachaiioret^iien  employed  in  filling  the  mantaa  with  ores,  etc. 
Deepacho—Plat;  point  of  junction  between  a  shaft  and  a  level  enlarged  for 

recraving  the  ores,  etc.,  to  be  sent  up  the  stlnft  to  the  surface. 
Delpenea — A  store-room  for  materials  and  tools;  sometimes,  also,  for  the 

quicksilver,  and  even  for  the  bullion, 
Deipiiebh — Abandoning  the  mine,  or  omitting  to  keep  the  proper  number 

of  hands  at  work. 
J)e»l(yo— Piece  or  contract  work;  tut  work. 

Deatajen — Tut  workman,  or  one  who  undertakes  to  work  by  contract. 
Diamante — Diai 
i>lgt(«— A  dike. 


i 


m 

bairen,  as  the  apoC     I 


Bchadeii>~A  pUia  irhen  the  mulea  ore  loaded,  the  meto]  ■ 

oleaned,  ami  weighed. 
JCfhadit—lneVsaatioa  or  dip  of  (he  Hlope. 
Kge — The  njcig  of  a  wheel,  aiia  of  a  carriage,  el 
Emboto—A  iJiBkin. 
Bmbonatcarte — Applied  to  a,  vein  wliioh  has  become  bairen,  a 

Empar(Jar — To  level  or  square;  hacnew  cattle,  saddle  them. 

Empleo — The  quantity  of  (juickBilvei  mixed  with  the  ore  on  any  given 

occasion  for  efTecCiog  the  amalgamatloii. 
En  bonanza — Yielding  ptoliiable  retucna. 
Encampanar  una  mi'na — To  cut  off  the  workings  of  a  mine  on  the  anderlay 

b;  working  on  the  lowest  works  from  a  neighboring  mine. 
ErKapillai — To  form  a  cliamber,  or  an  eQlargement  of  a  working,  prepara^ 

tory  to  driving  another  work  from  it. 
Bn/ru(o(— In  produce;  producing  ores. 
Enialmorar—Tba  first  process  la  amalgamation,  the  act  of  mixing  the  sal- 

tierra  with  the  lama. 
Entaj/ador—AMaaseT, 
Emaye — Assay. 
Eiaapo — A  trial. 
fiicafcriM— Ladders  made  of  poles  of  timber  with  notches  cut  in  them,  or 

otberwlne. 
£nnanf2— Blende. 
Eameralda — Emerald. 
Emwil — Emery. 


B^kUO  ca(iOT— Calcareous  Spar. 

E^ialojtaor — Fluor  Spar. 

Espatopeiado — Heavy  spar;  sulphate  of  lime. 

Espejvelo — Mica.  

Etpeque—Tbe  cross  level  of  the  norca  or  tabona  to  which  the  mules  M 

harnessed;  niever. 
Eataeafixa — The  post  driven  into  the  ground,  from  which  the  pertenenoia 

is  orlginBUy  measured.    Etiaaa  means  a  stake. 
EMQife— A  statement  or  oceounl. 
£i(oflo— Tin. 

Etlanique — Pond;  dam  of  water. 
£j(orafl«e— Brown  blende;  sulphuretted  rino. 


nulesiv    t 
■tenenoia 

«II10<TlDff       I 


Foe  HOB— Work  done  by  common  laborers,  such  as  dead  work,  i 

rubbish,  etc. 
Faenero — Ilubbish  carrier, 
Fanega—A  dry  meaaure  containing  IS  celaminea,  or  1.699  of  an  Eof 

biixhel. 
FaneBoda — An  extent  of  land;  90 J  fanegados  are  equal  to  100  English  a< 
Feldtpalo—Felds  par. 

Fierraa — Stein,  vulgarly  Hegulus,  from  the  smelting  furnace, 
^(eie— Freight. 
Fluoraiata — Fluor  Spar. 
Flum—iriax. 

Fondon — A  furnace  for  smelting  ores. 
Foiforo — PhoHphoi  OS. 
FoaiUs  —Fossils. 
Fragva — A  foreo. 
Frioa—ln  amargamatlon,  cold  ores,  those  containinn  calcareona  i    .  .  .. 

and  therefore  requiring  a  larger  quantity  of  solphuric  acid  from  tlw 

the  magistral. 


n  extremity  of  ao  adit  oi  otheT  leTcl. 
n  foad  ot  tho  country. 


fVulos— ,  . 

Fuclhi—Beilows.  ^^^ 

fVnfiidor— A  founder;  a  Hmnlter.  ^^M 

Fandiaen — Smelling;  also  the  smelting  house.  ^^ 

O. 

(Jafcno— Galena,  suiphuret  of  lead. 

GiUera — A  large  shed;  a  mill-house,  or  srindiiig-mill ;  a  lai^  building,  on 

the  floor  ot  which  iho  treading  in  ot  the  quickailvor  in  amalfiamattoii 

takes  place. 
CoTferio— A  gallery  i  aleveL 
QfMoi — SmaQ  particles  of  BJlror,  which  appear  in  the  shape  of  spherules 

the  a. 

other  rich  ores. 
Gameia—A.  large  wooden  bowl. 

Oafpfiojisr— A  miner  who  works  with  the  mallet  or  hammer  in  blasting. 
Gra  nuda— Ga  met. 
Granito — Granite. 
Grano—K  grain. 
Granos  de  oro— Grains  of  gold. 
Grahza — Coarse  particles  of  ore  after  grinding  which  rec[uirti  to  be  groui 

again;  brayed  ore, 
QTanzas — Poor  ores.  _ 

ttiuj— Slag  r 

erfa— Chalk.  ^^ 

Greiia — Ores  In  the  rough  state,  not  cleaned.  ^^H 

Gre(ci— Lithaige,  fullers'  eartb.  ^M 

Guarda~A  rib  of  different  substance  from  the  rock  or  lode,  which,  gonar- 

ally,  is  upon  the  sides  of  the  vein;  caUed  in  Cornwall  cupela  of  a  lode, 

or  backs. 
Guarda  raya—Maika  or  limits  of  the  boring,  or  meaBuiement  of  tbe  work 

done  In  a  mine;  limit  or  boundary  line, 
dieiflra— The  lai^e  cross-beam  in  which  the  upper  spindles  of  the  shafts  of 

macljinery  traverse. 
Suia— A  mark  directing  to  the  richest  part  of  the  vein. 
Gui/o — The  iron  spindle  of  the  shaft  of  machinery. 
Cru  ixa — Quartz. 

H. 

SallilitadoT — He  who  supplies  money  for  working  a  mlii«. 

ifac/i(M— Hatchets,  axes. 

Hacienda — Farm:  estate;  establlsbroeiit  torreduclng  ores. 

Hacienda  de  ben^io — Kstabllsbment  for  reducing  ores. 

Hacienda  de/untlicion— Establishment  for  smelting  ores. 

Haelendcro — Tbe  superintendent  of  tbe  hacienda. 

Hcchado — Dip  of  tbe  lode. 

i&TTomienta— Tools;  taken  figuratively,  it  implies  a  borer  and 

Hierro — Iron. 

Hierro  cotado — Cast  iron.  J 

Hierro  lairado — Wrought  iron.  ,1 

Hilo—A  Bmal!  vein  or  thread  of  ore  In  a  lode.  ^ 

Hilo  de  la  vtta — Line  or  direction  of  the  vein. 

HUos  altoa — Threads  or  small  veins  of  ore  falling  into  or  proceeding lio 
the  upper  or  hanging  wall  of  a  lode. 


naoi  i>^M— Tbreada  or  snull  Teina  of  ors  proceeding  fTom  or  f allinc  iatD 

the  lower  wall  of  a  lode. 
Bojade  lata— Tin  plate. 
/In/a  de  faton — Sheet  bnsa. 

£c^<I«{£6ro— Finely  laminated  c1a7:  elate;  talc;  lil.  leaf  of  a  book. 
Homo — A  fomace. 

iforno  dt/undicion — A.  amelting  furnace. 
Momo  de  magittral—RoaatiDg  atove  for  copper  pTrllea. 
Suaco — A  liollow. 
ifueco — A  hollow  place. 
ffuembai—Siaalil  rough  beams  o!  buildings. 
ifuntUdo— Sank  in ;  workings  which  have  fallen  In. 


Jnoorporar— la  tLmBlgamation,  to  add  the  first  charge  of  quieksilTer.  The 
term  cebar  ia  applied  to  nddinc  the  aubseguent  charKea;  it  also  meaoa 
the  act  of  raising  in  thoroughly  the  whole  of  the  quicksilTer  with  toit« 

Jn^enio*— Engines. 

Inttrumenloi — Instmments,  tools. 

/nl«ndenfe— Intondant, 

lateri'er^or — Inspector,  representinf!  the  interests  of  the  proprietore  bj 

wtiom  appointed,  or  of  tho  aufodor. 
2rid(o— Iridium. 

J. 

Jaitttlla—A.  donble-handled  ladle,  Into-which  the  melted  silver  fsJls  from 


Jtupe— Jasper. 

Jornaleiiis — Day  laborers. 

Jorongo—A  small  basket;  also  a  blanket. 


Is  from    I 

ij 


id  eBpecially  the  front  work. 

..jciendo — All  workings  in  a  min 

Ladritlcra—Aa  iron  or  atone  moald,  into  whicli  the  melted  silver  is  poured 


Zajor— A  work  from  which  ores  ate  oittaoted  in  general,  all  work  of  fte 

mine,  and  eBpecially  the  fror* '" 

Laborea  de  hadeiuia — All  workin; 

.11  Older  to  form  the  barra. 
Ladrillaa— Bricks, 

Zamo— Slimo  or  Bchlem  from  the  amalgamator. 

Lanwra — The  lama  when  merely  thickened  by  admiiture  with  salcierTa. 
Lamerus — Lama  pits. 
Zatiefta— A  Rort  of  hard  freestone. 
LajAz — Black  lead. 
Lapii  fncartnado — Red  chalk. 

Laindir—A  man  employed  in  washing  the  ore  after  amalgamation,  or 
rather  iu  cleansing  tile  amolgam. 

Lavaderos — Gold  wasbmga;  waahing  vats  or  tubs  for  separating  the  amal- 
gam from  the  sllmo. 

Xturaftoc««— Men  who  procure  people  to  workin  the  mine;  also,  meti  em- 
ployed to  catch  cattle. 

LeHa — Firewood. 

ieloAirei— The  workmen  employed  to  carry  and  serve  the  wood  to  the 
smelting  furnace ;  also,  the  wood-cutters,  collectoia  and  sellers  of  fire- 

LenteT  nfffos— Large  vertical  wheels  of  tbe  stamping  apparatus. 


£e;r— Standard  of  the  metjihi;  contents  in  pure  silver. 
Ley  de  oro— Quantity  of  gold  contained  in  th"    ''-- 
L^••J  <lc  ptala — Quantity  of  silver  contained  in 


tpvu'tiiyDt., 
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Libramientr) — 'Warrantforpayment  forbars  of  gold  or  silver  delivered  at 

tlie  mint,  or  order  for  funds. 
Librania — A  bill  of  exchange. 

Lima  dura — An  appearance  put  on  by  tbe  quidnilver  in  certain  ataj^s  of 
tbe  process  of  aiDaleaniatioii,  wbicMi  in  noticed  at  Che  edeea  of  the  amal- 
gam naahed  in  the  howl  for  makia;;  a  tentadura,  or  trial. 

Lin^ia — Clearing  out  of  rubbiab  and  rums  from  the  old  worli  In  a  mine. 

Li>—A  particular  state  of  the  amalgam,  observBd  by  meana  of  ths  tenta- 
dtiras  or  triala  in  the  howl. 

Llano— A  plain,  flat  ground. 

Llevada — Uaniage,  transport. 

/.(ecador— Carrier,  conductor. 

ioijo— Mad. 

£osa — A  Hat  stone. 

JiumbreTa — An  air  abaft :  an  adit  abaft. 

M. 

Maeero — He  who  has  the  charge  and  direction  of  cruabing  and  grinding  tbe 

ore  in  the  tahonaa  provious  tu  amalgamation. 
Macizo—A.  solid,  untouched  part  of  tbe  vein. 

Madera — Timber.  ^h 

Maeitro  herrero—tSa&tvt  blackamith.  "^^1 

Maeitro  carpen<«ra — Maater  carpenter,  '^^H 

Jlf«iri*Craf— Copper  pyritea  nseil  in  amalgamation.  ^^H 

ifa^iifral— Roasted  copper  ore  for  mixing  in  the  amalgam  heap.  ^^H 

Moiocofe— A  horse  whim.  ^^ 

JtfnZaeofero— A  whim  driver. 

JWai'i— Indian  com,  tbe  principal  food  used  at  the  minea. 
Xi^acate  doble,  01  Mtdacate  senciUo— The  former  whim  baa  bags  made  of 

two  oi-btdes  holdlog  1,250  Iba  water ;  the  latter,  one  bide,  and  holding 

half  the  quantity. 
Manatttlal — A  sprine  of  water. 
Jtf OTidcuIero— Erra  n  d  tioy . 
Mandoii — Master  miner,  o 
Hanga^iesa — Manganese. 
Jfnnto— A  blanket,  or  horse  cloth, 

brought  up  by  Che  malacatea,  n 

of  tbofibBra  of  the  agave,  orox-'nmEa. 
Mantear— To  raise  ore  from  the  shafci  in  bags  or 
Manto — A  bed  or  circumscribed  atiaCum. 
Maquila—RatB  paid  to  thu  proprietor  of  a  mill, 

ducingoreon  another  party's  account;  appli 

amalgamation. 
llaquilen>~-OnB  who  diessea  ores  for  hire. 
Maquiaa — A  machine. 
Maquiiiat  de  vapor — Steam  engines. 

Harm — 8oi.,  or  lb.  Spantah,  ognal  to  3,553  grains  English. 
ifarca  de  oro — 8  ouneta  of  gold. 
Sfarco  de  plala — 8  ounces  of  silver.    The  marco  de  oro< 

may  be  standard,  or  otherwise. 
Warmof— Starble. 

Marotna—X  rope  (o  pull  or  draw  by,  as  a  hawser. 
MarqnesUas — Mundic;  iron  pyrites. 
Marhlla — A  hammer. 
Martriquila — A  register  for  minera,  etc. 
Jfa^a— ^tamp  head  for  pounding  tbe  ores. 

Media— A '■  — '— - 

Mcdida — 


ii 


— A  match  or  fuaa. 


Mejara  dt  fro«a-~A  Mrm  used  when  an  impcavement  or  alr«ratioD  is  made 

!□  the  mtrance  to  a  mine. 
Mtmortn — Weekly  account  ul  diaburaementa  and  mine  ezpenses. 
Jfi'  fc«  rio— Quicksilver, 

J/^rmn— Ix>M  of  qalckailver  in  amalg^nation.  or  of  lead  in  smelting, 
Mevm—An  Inn  mostly  apptopriBted  tg  muleteers. 
^e(a2— Metal,  ow. 
Mettd  tit  ai/uda — Metal  or  ores  added  in,  smcltiDg.  to  aaaUt  in  tbe  ceductioii 

of  tfae  BilTer  ores.  lead.  orRalena,  for  cxBrapl". 
Metal  pepena — Selected  and  picked  gold  and  BilTsi  ores. 
3tetale«  eonununei-^Cummou  urcB. 
JUetalet  defundieion — Ores  for  smelting, 
Metatel  plt/moiai — Ores  impregDated  with  lead. 
JUctatct  poroMoi — Porous  ores. 
JK«tap(/M— GriudstonBS  nsed  in  the  tahonaa;  also,  pigs  ot  copp«rusedla 

liot  amalgamatioD. 
Mineral — Ore;  mineral ;  recently  applied  to  a,  mining  district,  formerly  and 

still  called  Real  de:Minas. 
Miiurla,  deputncion  de — A  tiibnnsl  coenizant  of  mining  matters,  elected  in 

moat  esse*  by  the  mino-otrners  of  the  disttict. 
Minero—A  miner;  an  underground  agent. 
Minio-rReH  lead. 
Jfoifefo*— Models. 

Mpjon — A  land-mark  used  to  mark  the  limits  of  pertenenclas. 
MoHbdena—  Mol  jbden  a. 
ifotienda — Tbe  act  of  grinding  or  pounding  the  o: 

designate  the  ores  ground.  "  La  Molienda." 
ifoCmet^Sba,St  of  tina. 
Molino  or  Mortero — Stamping  mill. 
JHblonffuej— CryacaUization  of  silver  ores  very  rich. 
Monthfia — A  mountain. 
JfiWterw — Stampera, 
Mantes — Woods. 
Jtfonliin— A  heap  of  01 
iifferent  1 
)5  quintals ; 


;  a  batch  uuder  the  pi 
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,  _  „ ,  „.  Seal  del  Monte,  PadiiiRa,  Sultepec  andTasca,50 

quintals;  zacaiecas  and  Somborete,  20;  Piesuillo,  18;  Solanoa.  IS; 
and  at  Valenciana,  32, 

Monton — Small  bnaps  of  ore  mud,  for  amalgamation. 

ifozo^A  man-Barvant. 

Muestra»—Sani  plea . 

Mtijta — A  tuyere. 

JlaUu  0  JBicoj-io*— Slags, 

JVali'on — Native  carbonate  of  soda, 

Ifegociacion — Business  undertaking,  as  a  mine,  or  set  of  ml 

Jficoto— Nickel. 

Nitro — Nitre, 

Jfiuel— I-evel, 

Nleels  (ieajTuo— Water  loTols. 

JTorfA— An  endless  chain,  nich  buckets  attached,  revolving  round  a  nhoel; 
it  is  tised  underground  for  drawing  water  out  of  the  pozos  or  sinks, 
which  are  carried  down  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  principal  sLafK 


I 


Oftrtis— Workings. 

Ocre — Ochre. 

Ocre  rojo,  or  acre  Colorado — Red  ochre. 

Official  de  cnrpeiifero— Journeyman  carpenter. 

CyEciai  de  oiftaJiii—Joumeyman  bricklayer. 


Ojo — Bunch  or  Bmall  apot  of  ore  in  a,  lode. 
Qo  de  potviUo — Spots  of  rich  ore. 
ffio  de  vibora—Blacic  Bnlphutet  of  zino. 
Onipic — OnvK. 
OpaJo— Opal. 
OperanM— Wortaneo. 

Ontenanzra  de  tniiierta — Code  of  mining  latra. 
Oro— Gold. 

Oro  de  eopela — Fine  gold. 
Oro  etnpolueiio — Gold  dnst. 
OrpMmenlo,  or  Oripontonie— Orpiment. 
P. 
Poena— Earthy  ores,  oonaUtlng  of  oxyd  of  iron  mixed  with  ti 

silver;  wlien  of  a  red  color,  the;  are  frequently  called  eotaoradoa;  they 

are  generally  found  near  the  surface. 
P(«'q— Straw. 

Palo — A  wooden  ahovd.  '. 

i>afaijtoii— PaUadium.  J^ 

Palanea—A  lever;  apt)lo  on  wljicb  a  •weight  is  supported  by  two  men.    ^^M 
Paianza  de  hierro — Crowbar.  ,^| 

Potmo— Quarter  of  a  vara,  or  Spanish  yard.  T. 

Fannio—Tbe  ground  or  country  through  which  the  lode  runs;  also,  Qu) 

Faniso — Homstone. 

Parado — A  relief  or  change  of  men,  mulea,  or  boraea. 

Parcinera — A  partner  in  the  mines, 

Fariknela^X  letter. 

Partiilo — DivisioD  of  ores  between  the  owuers  and  bascones. 

Poafa— Uncoined  silver. 

A  yard,  court;  floor  of  a  court  on  whiohtbe  ores  pass  through  the 


rcess  of  amalgamation 
^ — . .^__a___ 


— Araalganiatic 

regador—tSaa  who  sets  Hre  to  the  matches  for  blastiDg. 

Pella—ThB  silver  mised  with  quicksilver,  when  all  the  latter  metal  has 
been  forcibly  pressed  out,  except  the  portion  which  can  only  be  Bept>- 
rated  by  distillation. 

PeWre— Pewter. 

Petmes — Native  laborers  or  assiatants;  day  laborers. 

Pepeno— Picked  ore  of  the  best  quality;  rich  ore. 

Pepenado — Cleaned  ore. 

Pepeiuuiorea—CohbciA,  cleaners,  and  claaBera  of  the  > 

P^Uai — Small  grains  of  native  silver  or  gold.  , 

Ptritot — Intelligent  or  piacttcal  persons  selected  aa  arbitrators  to  dectoe 
scientific  or  practical  questions  or  disputes,  or  to  determine  the  under- 
lay of  veins  prior  to  fixing  the  limits  of  the  perlenenctoi. 

Perla  magarita— Pearl. 

Pertenencia — Extent  of  ZOO  varaa  upon  the  course  of  a  lode  to  which  a  title 

» Hired  by  denunciation;  the  breadth  variea,   according  ti 
..,.„^„i_  t .,,., .„„™, 


PeiB — A  doUar;  any  weight 

.,  .. .     "  ,   tallizatlon  of  ailvor  ores;  also,  silver  ores  which  are  very 
conspicuous  in  the  matrls;  for  example,  jpefanijue  colarado  ia  the  led 


ontimonial  silver,  whether  crystallized  or  otherwise. 
Pez— Pitch. 
Pieo — A  miner's  pick. 


Piedra  de  iogue— Touchstone. 
PUdra  eoraea — Homstone. 
Piedra  iTnan— Loadstone, 


d 
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Piedmpomez—Fnmice  atone,  _ 

Ftednu  de  mono — (iood  pieces  of  ore,  HometimeB  canied  np  t>7  imnA,'€ 

often  aaaigned  to  pioDs  purponea . 
Piedras  preelotai — Precious  Bt.ones. 
Ptiarei,  ocpitan^iu— The  pillars  of  amine. 
Pileta — A  trough ;  the  hollow  basin  before  the  smelling  furnace  into  which 

the  metal  flona;  tank  orsmoll  reservoir  underground  to  collect  the 

water  of  intiltration. 
Piila— The  cahe  of  Hllver  left  after  the  c[uickailTer  has  been  distilled  off. 
Fii'ia — Piles  of  nmnlgam  for  distilling  down  the  mercury. 
Finta— The  appearance,  whether  favorable  or  nntavorahle,  of  a  fragment 

detached  from  the  lode;  the  mark  of  partlcnlar  metals,  by  which  It'"^ 


Ziized  Bccoidins  to  their  appearance  to  the  eye. 
t  plntas,  or  iadicatlonB  olorea. 


Pintar— To  exhiKt  pinta.t, 
Pirites — Sulphuiet  of  iron. 
Piia — The  hottJim  or  floor  of  a  work. 

Pita— Thread  made  oE  the  fiber  of  the  agBTe  or  maguey. 


ich^^l 


Plan — A  bottom  working,  or  working  drirea  from  the  lioltoiD  of  a  level, 

adit,  etc. 
PdineAa— Plga,  nsp/ancfto  deplomo,  pjgB  of  lead. 
Pialo— Silver, 

Plata  <fi  ley — Standard  allver. 
PfeKopiila— Silver  after  distilline  off  the  mercury. 

Plata  pl'1a~The  poroua  silver  cakes  left  after  dietilling  down  the  mercury 
Flalaparda  aziila  ]/  verdo— Muriate  of  silver  of  different  colors. 
Ptofinn— Platinum. 
Pleflo — A  law  suit. 
Plomo — Lead. 

Flomoaoa — Applied  to  ores  coutainiii^  lead. 
Foblai — To  set  on  workmen  In  any  mine. 
PoiWHonet— Rich  ores. 
Foti'iUo — Applied  to  ores,  tender,  rich. 
PoiriUoa  bumos—daoA  ores  of  the  kind. 
Poico— Dust. 
Pofuoro — G  unpo  wder. 

Poicorilla — Black  silver;  disseminated  snlpbnret  of  at 
Pojjido — Porphyry. 
Polasa— Potash. 
Po^o— A  sink  on  the  inclination  of  tho  vein;  a  pit;  awell,,,^ 

ProtoooJo — Minutes.  ,  , 

PueWe— Aclual  labor  performed  in  a  mine,  with  the  Toaa'bet  a 

at  least  prescribed  by  tliti  mining  laws. 
Puertni— Very  strong  rock,  which  conceals  the  vein,  and  which  requires 

blasting  ere  the  vein  ia  discovered ;  also,  doors. 
Pulnodo — An  inch. 

Q. 
Quadrado— A  square. 
Qilajado—TyM  lead  ore. 
Uturrio — Quartz. 

Quebfoda — A  ravine,  ^_ 

QMcftradorcs— Cobbers  or  breakers  of  the  ore;  men  who  break  tip  tBA^ 

on  the  Biirface. 
Quemodero^Biirning  house  or  place. 
(Juemazon — The  barren,  scorched  appearance  of  the  crest  of  a  metalliferous 

lode  protruding  from  the  surface  of  the  mountain. 
QtiHnto— Synonymous  with  carat;  for  example,  goldof  23  quilatescontwus 

22-24  parts  of  pure  gold,  just  as  the  ]i:ugl)Eh  standard  gold  of  22-2j  parts 

of  pure  gold.    The  qullate  is  divided  into  four  granos  Spanish. 
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uintal — ]  BiToliaa, 

uilapspena — A  ni. 

ottna  metal  is 


Rarao — A  branch,  from  the  main  fetn, 

Kancho — A  detaclied  farm-iiouse  and  groundi  the  hooae  is  often  nothing 
more  than  a  mero  hut. 

flapa— Weekly  account  of  ttie  expenspH. 

Eoymior— Clerk  who  keeps  account  of  the  workmen's  time,  the  atores  re- 
ceived, etc. 

Seal— I  ot  a  dollar^  a  mining  district. 

Real  de  minoa— The  Xeim  generally  applied  to  a  mining  diatrict,  although 
mineral  de  mmaa  is  alaojiow  used. 

Eeata — A  rape  about  as  thii^k  as  a  fingitr,  or  larger,  used  as  lashings  to 

□aller  rope, 

„.     __  ^ Lighgrouml. 

EiAultiira — AmixtnreoE  the  groiSid  ore  wili  the  n 

B&botadero — Cieat  of  a  vein. 

Eeciiut — Rosin, 

EBCuejio— Inclination  of  a  vein. 

Regador — One  who  bas  a  right  to  a,  certain  share  of     „ 

Eegistrat — To  get  an  entry  made  by  the  proper  oflicer  of  a  party  taking 

Soaseasion  ot  »  new  mine. 
tro — An  entry,  as  above  described. 
Rcilz—The  wall  of  the  vein. 
Rem'ilino — Mass  or  bunch  o£  ore, 
Sendeiss — In  amalgamatjon,  said   of  a  torta  when  tlie  amalgamation  la 

complete, 
fiepawir— The  mixing  together  of  tbe  ore,  quickailvec,  and  other  ingredients 
In  the  wet  state,  in  order  to  extract  the  metal;  to  work  the  qiuoksllYer 
Into  the  tortaa  of  ore  under  amalgamation,  done  by  treading  them  with 

Repa»ad<if—Labotei  wbo  trea<Isthe  quicksilver  into  the  ores  under  amalgO' 

/fescatoior— Ore  purchaser. 

EBiciite — Public  sale  of  ore, 

Ke(urtas— Riitorls. 

Sla—A  river, 

Sisait — Crystals . 

flo«ic(er— Kuby  ailviT  ; 

Ryfii— Ruby. 

Hiicdas — Wheels. 

itumfto— Point  of  the  mngnetio  compass. 

Rumbo  de  la  vsta — Line  or  direction  of  the  vein. 

B. 
Saca — The  ore  obtained  from  a  mine  in  a  given  apace  of  time. 
So  caftocniiw— Punches, 
Sasabuches — Hnnd-puraps. 
*'a(— Salt, 

Sato—The  principal  room  of  a  hacienda,  or  any  other  building. 
Halitre—  Saltpetre. 

Sal  mlnEral— Mineral  salt  for  amalgamation. 
Hal  fiprra— Impute  or  earthy  salt. 
Sal  (icT-rn— Salt  earth,  (containing  12  or  13  per  cent,  salt)  for  mixing  in  the 

amalgamation  heap.    See  TaHa, 
Sali-iuToa — Applied  to  ores  reqtilrlng  much  salt  in  amalgamation, 
i-flion^s— Saloons,  large  halla.liollowa,  or  cavities  In  a  lode. 
Sanffi'lii — Letting  off  water  by  piercing  the  substance  which  ilauuned  it  in. 


I 


fanguinaria — Bl  ood-stone . 
tiebo — Tftllovr  or  suet  uS(fd  for  maohineiy.  etc. 
Scrape — Blnuket.  the  usual  dresa  of  miueis. 
Si'rroit— Sawa  ;  chflinil  ot  mounlainH, 
Sitla — A  saddle  ;  a  teatliei  which  passes  ovei 
■'      -  'n  carrying  the 


fi  ahouldera  to  protect 


SHiodeloiior— Land  B  ,    , 

Sobranle — Surplus,  profit,  residue. 

Socabon — An  sdl^  or  water  level  driven  from  the  earth's  surface,  either  on, 

the  cuarae  of  a  lode,  or  to  intersect  it. 
Soffo— The  rope  to  whluh  the  bota  iu  aitached, 
SoffuiUa— The  rope  for  the  botillaa  da  burro,  botaa  chicj 
Soida  dnro— Solda. 
BoUman — Corrosive  sublimate. 
Soinfica— Shade  ;  pray  tineo  of  o 
Soptels — A  Wow-pipe, 
Solo  mfnero— Sut-miner. 
SuctTio— Amber. 


ToWm— Planks. 

T^Utona—A  mill  of  snjall  horizontal  stoiiei. 
Tajadera — Wedge  to  break  the  tinas. 
Tiyamanit — Shingle  for  roofing. 

Tajo  abierlo — An  open  cut. 

rofco— Talc. 

Tairgra—Vaes  of  doliara,  containing  1,000, 

Tamla — Task;  corapulnory  labor;  days  appointed  for  working  the  n 

duration  of  the  period  in  which  a  regadoi  is  entitled  <j~  "  ~     — 

water  (or  irrigation. 
Taikfue— Tank,  or  artificial  pond, 
ranta/io— Taotal  um. 
Tapa  (yo»— Bandage  for  the  eyes;  usod  to  covsr  the  eyes  of  mules  when 

trftiding  tlie  ore  in  the  patio,  or  elsewhere, 
Tarea^A  task;  also  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  fuel;  the  quantity  cut 

upou  one  task. 
IWo — Caie  of  metal. 
IHiurio— Tellurium. 
Tenatei — Sacks  made  of  pita,  I 

dera ;  lais;B  leather,  or  coan 

the  ores  and  ruhhUh. 
Teltatera — Ore-carrier  from  the  workings  to  the  aurtaee, 

pacho  only. 
Tetitadwa—An  assay,  or  trial. 
r«pe(u[i!— Rubliish  remaining  after  c 


the  eartli  of  the 

TergtiisUe — Native  carbonate  of  soda. 

Tcn-eros — Heaps  of  attle  and  rubbish  from  tiie 

TtreoreriO— Treasury. 

Ttrtero— A  dyke  Sntermp 

Te:tear  ftfenen  Aorno— Whi 

Tienda  de  raya — A  shop  a 

Tierra  j3e«Kfa^Bary  tes. 

Tierras — Earths;  upplicd  . .  ^ 

Tierrtu  apohiWaaoj— Ores  a  degree  inferior 

rierra*  commune* — Common  eariihy 

TUrrai  de  moriero— Poor  stamped  oi 
Tina — A  Tat,  or  jar. 


e  which 


ng  the  course  of  a  lode. 

1  the  litliarge  la  thrown  out  from  the  fiu_ 

which  the  miners  obtain  weekly  credit 


Tiro— A  shaft. 

Tiro  de  mu(a» — A  Bet  of  malea. 

Tiro  geTural — The  principal  shaft. 

Titoni'o— Titan  ium, 

romero— A  wooden  vat, 

ToTta — A  certain  qnantity  of  oro  made  under  amalgamation,  forming 

heap,  which,  Ming  of  a  flat  shape,  is  called  a  torta,  or  cake. 
ToTta — The  Rreat  flat  lieap  of  silver  ore  for  omaigaiuatioD. 
Torta  rendila — Amalgam  ready  to  undergo  the  waalilng  operation. 
Trapiche—Giixidlag  mill. 
Tretnent  itio— Turpentine. 
Trianffiiloi — The  cogs  of  the  stamps. 
Tribunal  de  mineria — Mining  tribunal. 
Trampcto— A  small  malacate.  ' 
Tuagstena — Tungsten. 


ITronio— Uranium. 


ropor— Steam;  foul  air  in  a.  mine. 

ram— A  Spanish  yard,  equal  to  33  Inches  IJinEliah,  nearly— 109  Sfr-lOU  ti 

equaling  10"  Buglisli  yards. 
Vela£i) — A  watctmisn  vrbo  tabes  caie  of  the  mine  day  and  niglit:  an  under 


Fb!£u— Candlea, 

Vejia.or  F«ia— A  veLn,or  lodci  it  iscalledm 
clarada  (upright)  when  it  is  vertical,  a 
wiien  it  has  a  certain  dip,  or  iucilnatioo; 
in  that  direction  thiougii  the  mountain; 
tiue  direction ;  socfa  (compauloa)  trhen 
(branch)  when  it  proceeds  Ciom  the  mail 

Verde  tierra — Verdi  ter. 

FcrmeHoTi— Vermili  ion. 

Few  nuwire— The  mother,  or  principal  vein. 

pfdi-fo— Glass. 

Vii/as — Beams,  split  or  sawed  timber. 

FHrioIo— Vitriol. 

Fflrfofo  tuK[— Blue  vitriol. 

Vitriolo  ftfanco— White  vitriol. 

VUriolo  icrde — Green  vitriol,  or  copperas. 

Fofadfrna— Griodine  stones  at  the  arrastras. 

FuefiQ— The  glow  of  tlie  silver,  in  cupellati — , 
of  lead  suddenly  separates  and  disappears. 


[inla(acloak)  wheoit  lsab«d; 

r  nearly  so;  tchada  (inclined] 
oiJigua  (oblique)  when  it  goes 
icrpenfeoifai  wlien  in  a  serpen- 
it  is  joined  by  another;  ( 


I,  when  the  last  fllm  of  oxyd 


Xaton— Soap;  apeculia; 
XabotKi  iiucno«--(Jood  o 
JTocal — A  hut  in  wiiioh  ( 


description  of  o 


TiiMi— Tinder,  o 


Zacate— Maize,  atmw,  i 


r  gross,  given  to  the  mules. 

I  packed  h 


Descriptioit  of  Rickard'a  Patent  Ozydisiag  aud  Cbloridtziiis 
Pimiace,  for  Hoaating  Copper,  Silver,  and  otber  Ores,  prior  tc 
Iieacblng  or  Amalgamatioii. 

Tb6  subject  of  ruiiHtlUf;  uri!!i,  moro  particulLirlf  for  uhloridizing  ailTFi 
orea.  is  one  lliali  Uu^  ensro^ueii  Clie  tittentiun  uf  miimn  and  nUll-mBii  on 
tlie  Pncilic  Coast  for  miin;  yeara,  iu  coosequuncs  ol  the  impoastbilltf  of 

Erolltably  extractlDB  tiia  prociuus  metaU  f mm  tlie  majority  of  tlie  minarals 
t  wlucl|,thgy  (ire  met.nith,  nitlu>ut,.liAFiog  recaursei  to  tliia  prelimioat? 
operation.  Prior  to  tlie  discovery  of  ttie  Coinstock  Lode,  tlie  reverberator; 
furnace  was  the  only  one  wliicli  was  to  bo  relied  on  In  order  to  insure  good 
(ind  safe  n'sults ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  its  action  was  too  alow  and 
costly  in  labor  and  fuel  to  meet  the  TequiToments  of  tlie  diatricta  in  which 
It  was  most  needed,  in  consaquenco  of  tbeliigh  rates  of  waeea  and  of  wood. 
A  demand  for  automatic  furnaces  neceaaarily  arose,  and  waa  prdrnptly 
responded  to  by  a  number  of  inventions  and  novel  adaptBtiouB,  eaeh  of 
whidi  claimed  to  liav,eoTercama(dlelio  objections  to  ttie  old  reverberatoty: 
but,  bIusI  like  the  iuiiuineritble  Hiibstitutea  which  from  time  to  time  hul 
been  brought  forward  to  replace  thaold  Coiniah  atampa,  they,  one  and  all, 
failed  to  accompiiab  what  they  undertook  to  do — noneof  tbem  ohloridizhig 
the  silver  more  effectually  Uian  had  bncn  previously  done  by  the  old 
system,  while  many  were  utter  failures,  being  defective  in  both  chemicsl 
and  mechanical  principles.  Others  again  were  bo  costly  to  construct,  or  so 
burdened  Wttb  excessive  and  unreusanable  royalties,  tluit  even  if  they  bad 
performed  all  they  profoBscd  to  nci^oraplisli,  (ivliich  thoy  did  not)  their  use 
would  luive  been  a  queationnlile  beuislit;  while  »  great  number  wereso 
overloaded  with  heavy,  cuiubcraomu  iron  wurktind  machinery  as  toai^gest 
the  idea  of  tlieir  having  been  introduced  for  the  solo  beneUt  Ot  the  f oitnaty- 
man  and  teamster,  their  traiiHit  to  some  of  our  remote  districts  involvlag 
an  outlay  far  exceeding  the  already  heavy  cost  at  the  foundry. 

The  pnnciple  of  roasting  ores  being  Htmnly  one  of  introducing  oxygen  10 
the  heated  minatal  in  tho  most  rapid  and  effectual  manner,  the  patentee 
of  this  furnace,  while  engaged  last  year  iu  9ervia  in  operating  very  lusr 
grade  (two  and  a  half  per  cent.  jeiJpper' ores  by  the  Hiuit&;I>oiiglaH  system 
of  reduction,  after  trying  some  ot  the  most  approved  Calif  omian  f  nmacM 
withaviewof  accomplisbingtheroastin^atallgure  which  would  leaves 
margin  of  profit,  hut  without  attaining  it,  deigned  this  furnace  on  tiw 
basia  of  the  old  reverberatory.  with  the  introduction  of  oxygen  in  sucb 
quantities  and  under  such  circumataneea  as  accomplished  all  that  w 
required — the  ore  passing  through  at  the  rate  oC  twenty  tons  per  di 
thoroughly  roaated,  while  the  amount  of  labor  and  fuel  reqn&ed  v— 
reduced  to  a  minimum  which  left  a  handsome  proUt  on  the  process — haviag 
accomplished  this  very  satisfactory  result  witJi  two  Aim  A  half  per  osun, 
copFEK  ORES,  as  Will  bo  sfion  fTOtQ  tbo  (oUowing  testimonial  : 

3IAIDANFBIE,  SmtviA,  July  lOtli.  1ST6.' 

W.  T.  BlCKABD,  Esij., 

Dear  Sirt— I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  tho 
Servian  Copper  and  Iron  Company  to  convoy  their  thanks  to  you  for  year 


Mr.  Rickard  now  offers  It  to  tho  notice  of  the  miners  and  mill  men  ot  the 
Pacific  Const,  with  every  conttdencathatit  willbe  fonnd  to  meet  a  require- 
ment which  has  long  been  most  urgently  felt,  equally  by  the  wealthy  clJ^ 
S oration  and  the  needy  miner,  as,  he  Hatters  liimaelf,  will  readily  he:  seen 
y  the  following  description  and  illustration. 

It  is  constructed  on  a  simple  and  inexpensive  plan,  which  retains  all 
the  well-known  advantages  of  the  old  reverberatory,  combined  with  sontf 
novel  applicationa  of  chemical  and  mechanical  forces,  which  expedite  ia 
osydiziug;,  anlidiiLtingorchloridiztng  action  without  entailing  any  additlo> 
b1  espenaive  loaohinery  or  special  technical  skill  in  the  management. 


APPBNMX.  1 XX  XIX 

It  ootwlsts  of  an  ordinary  tliree-hearth  reverbeiatory  tnrnace,  fitted  with 
the  usual  fire-place,  dlsefiirglnE;  holes  in  floors  and  working  doora;  iron 

Sipea  OT  bricb  flues  nro  Cftnietl  ronad  tha  lower  hearth,  through  the  flre- 
ridgo,  ami  tenuinato  in  a  horizontal  oiifite,  in  the  throat  or  gorge  of  the 
famace'. 

ThMugh  theile  pipes  orflnes  a  puiverful  blast  of  air  Is  Bent  by  means  of 
a  fan,  or  other  blower,  which,  being  raised  to  a  red  heat  during  its  passage, 
striltes  with  considerable  tnechaaTcal  force  a  shower  of  piuverw^  ore, 
whi ■  ■' 

lated  by  a  screw,  with  a  conical  iralley.  worRingm  a  bopper,  which  oon- 
V05B  it  into  the  vertical  passage  terminattng  in  an  elongated  ejection.  The 
screw  Is  worked  faster  or  slower  acoordfng  to  the  character  of  the  ore  being' 
operated  on,  or,  ia  other  words,  the  qnantityof;  snlphur,  arsenic  or  meM' 
which  has  to  be  oxydiiied  or  bnmt  off;  For  instance,  ores  containing  from 
IS  to  20  per  cent,  of  sulphides  or  arsetiical  tnetSil,  may  be  introdnced  at  the 
rate  of  a  ton  an  hour  into  »  medtnin  sized  furnace  of  say  ten  by  five  feet 
hearths,  while  those  carrying  higher  percentages  6t  pyritous  or  other  oxy- 
(llzable  matters  miintbe  fed  more  slowly;  tit!  tlie  masimum  quantity  shim 
have  been  determined  by  the  operator. 

The  mechanical  eRect  of  the  liot-air  blast  is. to  scatterthe  ore  all  orer  the 
three  hearths  of  the  furnace,  previously  brought  to  a  bright  red  heat,  hut 
not  beyond,  by  tJie  ordinary  lirmg;  the  heavier  {larger)  particles  falling  on 
the  bottom,  while  the  lighter  (liner)  portion  is  carried  uy  the  bias*  —  "- 


)  upper  floors,  and  finally  into  tiis  extensive  dust  ph umbers  at- 
tached, where  the  oontiauous  force  of  the  blast  keens  it  in  motion,  scatter- 
ing it  through  the  atmosphere,  and  exposing  fresh  surfaces  on  the  floois 
mnoh  mora  effectually  than  can  be  accompfishGd  by  any  rnking  motion, 
either  by  hand  or  byany  System  of  machinery,  botli  of  which  mvolvo  n 
serious  onti ay.  fatal  in  low-grade  ore^.  while  this  arrangement  perfbcma 
the  meohanical  work  at  no  cost  beyond  the  insignificant  item  of  power  to 
keep  the  blower  in  motion.  Tlia  coarse  ore,  fnlltug  on  tlie  bottom  hearth, 
is  acted  on  by  special  hot-air  jets,  proceeding  from  the  fire-bridge  and  sides 
of  the  furnace. 

Ita  Chemical  effect  is  produced  by  the  Introduction  of  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  oxygen,  inth«formof  atmospheric  ale.  of  a  high  temperature, 
wWchwill  not  cool  the  furnace,  uneontamlnated  by  the  products  of  coni- 
boBtiou,  as  is  the  case  with  roasting  fumiices  hitherto  in  nse.  The  oiygen 
is,  consequently  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  combining  with  the  sul- 
phur and  other  matters  in  the  ore  to  be  oxyiliEed,  which,  be&g  by  the  force 
of  the  blast  slmnltanenusly  spread,  in  n  finely  divided  state,  over  a  laree 
and  ever-changing  heated  surface,  la  almost  instantaneously  attacked  by 
the  osygen,  and  either  tlirown  oil  aa  a  gaseous  product  of  combustion, 
(S03.  etc.)  or  retained  in  thefnmace  as  a  metallie  oxide. 

When  it  is  eonsldored  that  a  ton  of  pyritoua  ore  requites  about  ita  own 
■weight  Of  oxygen  to  roast  oroxJdiKB  it  completely,  liy  converting  the 
enlimuT  into  sulphurous  *aG id  gas.  and  the  iron  Into  a  state  of  peroxide; 
ana,  that  a  cublDfoot  of  air  contaius  but  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  rjf  oxygen, 
icwiilreadiiy  be  seen  why  the  notion  of  theoIdrev'erbeMtoryfum.icelias 
'been  so  alow  and  costly;  Incessant  labor  having  been  necessary  to  rake 
over  the  ore,  in  order  to  present  fresh  supplies  of  osygen  which  found  its 
w«y  into  the  furnane  through  the  fire  tKira  and  fuel.  The  air  having  pei- 
formed  its  duty  as  Ik  supporter  of  combnstiouon  the  carbon  and  hvdrogen 
of  the  fuel,  had  very  little  oxygen  left  avsilabie  for  the  purpose  o.f 
desulphurizing  and  oxydizing  the  ores:  Hence,  Its  abanijonment  in  tlio 
PocilioStateSjWiiera  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  would  only  admit  of  its  uSe' 
incases  where  tberichestkind  of  ores  were  being  reduced. 

The  inumiroua  improvements  wbieh  have  been  made  ill  roasting  anA, 
cliloridiliag  furnaces,  within  the  last  few  v*arB,  present  some  vc'rv  ingenions 
and  effective  mechanical  arraueoments  for  sostterinc;  the  pulverized  ore  in 
the  Hamn,  nod  doing  away  with  the  expensive  hand  labor  of  raking;  but 


most  of  tliem  involve  a.  heavy  cost  in  currant  working;  cbarees,  in  addiUon  | 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  tbe  Indispeiuable  machineT;,  and  also  full  in  the 
easentlBl  point  of  furnishing  the  necesaiuy  oiygen  in  such  quantitiei  and 
under  eucn  circunjetancca  ea  to  produce  almost  instantaoeoua  oiydstioi;— 
I.  e.  perfect  roasting— either  by  chlorirliilng,  sulphating,  or  other  poodltiaii 
dMired  tot  the  further  treatment  of  tbe  ore  through  the  instnuoentality  of 
the  all-impaitant  element,  oiy sen. 

Another  very  valuable  and  eeonomio  effect  produced  by  this  Introduction 
of  la^e  volumeH  of  hot  air  is  tbe  complete  combuHtiou  of  all  the  fuel  used, 
not  a  particle  of  which  can  escape  in  an  nncousumed  condition  aa  soot; 
the  teeull  being  a  maximum  roasting  effect  with  n  minimum  supply  of  fuel. 

By  tbe  time  the  hot  air  baa  p&aited  through  all  the  dust  cbambera  and 
reached  the  oblmney,  it  has  become  charged,  toore  or  less,  with  fumes  of 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  which,  being  brought  into  contact  with 
steam,  air  and  water,  (aided  bynitrouB  fumes  evolved  from  thedust  cham- 
ber) which  are  Introduced  by  suitable  pipes  and  tans  into  the  tower,  are 
converted  wholly  into  sulphuric  acid,  (as  In  an  ordinary  vitriol  chamber) 
which  is  collected  in  &  lead  vessel  at  tlie  bottom  of  tbe  shaft,  f  umislied 
with  an  overflow  pips  which  communicates  with  another  larger  Teasel  of 
the  same  kind,  sunk  In  the  ground  in  any  convenient  part  of  trie  premieeh 
from  whence  tbe  acid  mHy  be  pumped  up  from  time  to  time,  and  ueed  for 
washing  tailinfoi.  where  copper  ore  has  been  operated  on  by  the  "  Hunt  & 
Douglas "  or oUier  lixiviatmg  process,  blue-atone)aakiDg,orforotheipilf- 


By  a  careful  attention  to  the  requisite  temperature  and  other  esseDtUl 

-jnditiona,  copper  ores  may  be  sulpbated  to  a  hiB^ 

0  than  has  hitherto  been  attained  by  any  othe_  _„ . ^. 

nusedforchlorinlzins  silver  ores,  the  highest  practicaj  results  a 


.  ...  ,  copper  ores  may  be  sulpbated  to  a  higher  percentag«  ij 

furnace  than  has  hitherto  been  attained  by  any  other  systen-  -' 

Whenusedforchlorinlzins  silver  ores,  the  highest  practiuui  ichuiu  an 
obtained  with  from  one-third  to  one-hall  less  salt  than  ia  now  beinacini- 
Humed  by  the  very  wasteful  aod  unnecessary  custom  of  tntroducinglt  into 
the  furnace  with  therawore,  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  it  ia  converted 
Into  sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  alumina,  and  other  useless  and  valueless  pro- 
ducts, before  its  chlorine  commences  to  act  on  the  silver  contained,  in  the  ore. 
By  simply  miiinB  the  actual  quantity  of  salt  necessary  to  accomplish  the 


chlorlnization  of  tbe  silver  in  the  rousted  ore  on  the  bottom  heanh  of 
faniace,  (after  adding  the  ore  from  the  two  up|>er  hearths  for  i ' 
for  about  a  tinarter  of  an  hour  before  withilrnwing  the  obargti, 


faniace,  (after  adding  the  ore  from  the  two  up|>er  hearths  for  the  pnrposel 
for  about  a  tinarter  of  an  hour  before  withilrnwing  the  obargti,  a  moat  per- 
fect chloridiEing  effect  will  be  produced,  enabling  the  ore  to  be  worked  up 


JT  9S  per  cent,  of  its  assay  value. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  already  stated  regarding  its  power  for 
rapid  and  cheap  oxydatioo,  chToridation,  etc,,  it  can  he  worked  at  a  verr 
small  espense,  only  two  men,  (via. :  one  to  feed,  with  another  to  fire  SDd 
discharge)  being  required  on  a  shift,  or  four  to  tbe  day  of  twenty-foui 
hours,  during  which  time,  while  roasting  twenty  tons  of  ore,  its  consump- 
tion of  wood  will  not  esceed  throe  cords,  (usually  not  over  two  and  a  hall) 
in  consequence  of  a  auilable  moderate  temperature  tieingEteadily  main- 
tained, (overheating  being  carefully  avoided)  and  the  complete  combnstion 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  heated  air,  thereby  avoldingtbe  customary 
loss  of  fuel,  {30  to  BO  per  cent, )entHlled  through  the  habitual  and  almost 
universal  neglect  in  providing  a  proper  combustion,  chamber  in  roastiiit! 
and  other  Furnaces. 

The  pulverized  ore.  after  desulphurlzation  In  this  furnace.  Is  ready  for 

further  treatment  by  leaching  or  amalgamation,  or  both  combined;  andas 

Btof  the  auriferous  and  argentiferous  ores  of  Arizona  are  of  sudiaiefrsc- 


ry  character  aa  to  make  roasting  an  imperative  nBces.Hity  before  the  prec- 
is metals  can  be  extracted,  either  by  amalgamation  or  leaching,  a  cheap, 
lly-conntrucl«d  furnace  of  this  kind,  that  can  be  erected  cmeflv  wtlh 


clay  and  bricks,  obtainable  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  themfneB,: 
of  paramount  importance  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  when  it  is 
t>ered  that  freight  of  material  from  San  Francisco  ranges  from  si...  „  ^„ 
cents  per  pomKT  according  to  the  locality  where  it  may  have  to  be  duliveted. 
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Wlien  the  ^old  and  silver  are  nssociated  with  copper  In  the  ore,  m  is  fre> 
qvifntly  if  not  gunemlly  the  caso  in  Arizonn.  »  apecial  process  is  recommend- 
ed by  Prof.  Rlckard,  by  which  the  whole  of  these  metals  may  he  economl- 
caUy  extracted  within  n  nniall  percentage  of  their  assay  yalne,  ond  which 
is  conducted  in  the  following  mnanei:  The  roasted  ore,  either  in  a  chlorlr 
dUedoroxydizedstato,  asmaybc  considered  most  desirahle.  is)ntrodac«d 
into  wooden  TesselB  with  the  liquor  Dsed  in  the  Hnnt  &  Deuglan  proCMS 
for  extracting  copper,  and  agitated  somu  time  in  order  to  take  the  Laae 
laotais  into  solution;  when  mercury  ia  introduced,  and  the  agitation  con- 
tinued with  the  applicatioD  of  steam  heat  some  six  or  ei^ht  honrs,  by 
whiuh  time  the  precious  metala  become  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the 
mercury;  the  contents  are  then  transferred  to  a  wooden  settler,  <all  con- 
tact witli  Iron  being  carefully  avoided)  from  whence  the  mercury  Is  drawn 
off,  and  the  bullion  obtained  in  tlie  usual  manner.  The  eontents  of  the 
settler  aro  then  run  on  to  a  wooden  filter,  which  scparatea  the  liquor,  hold- 
ing the  copper  In  solution,  which  la  received  in  another  wooden  vessel  con- 
taining scrap  iron,  on  which  the  copper  is  pracipitaled  in  an  unusuBlly 
pure  condition  of  from  (15  to  99  per  cent.  Tiiis  is  removed  from  time  to 
time  and  smelted  In  a  refining  furnace  at  one  operation  iHto  B.  S.  (best 
selected  >  copper,  which  commands  the  lilgbest  price  In  the  market. 

Or,  In  Gome  cases,  when  the  copper  largely  predomiuates,  It  may  lie  e 


traded  by  the  Hunt  &  Douglan  process,  and  the  preciou*  metals  after- 
wards obtained  by  amalgamation  or  leachine,  either  with  bilne  or  hypo- 
aulpliile  of  lime  or  soda,  as  may  bo  considered  most  desimble. 
The  wooden  vessels  In  wblcb  the  proceaa  is  conducted  may  generally  be 


(tiguro  1)  is  erected  on  the  highest  level,  from  whence  the  ore  la  conveyed 
on  a  tiam  car  to  the  lixiviating  and  nmalfiamatiug  vessel  (2)  immediately 
■below  it,  which  discharges  into  the  settler  (3),  on  the  next  level,  beuoatli 
which  is  the  filter  (4),  wnich  discharges  the  liquor  into  the  precipitating 

Bering  any  mercury  whieli 
may  uave  cscapeu.  jroju  mn  ttni^mir.  .n.  puiup  orings  up  the  liquor  from  the 
precipltaUng  vessel  to  the  store  vat  I"),  whence  it  ia  drawn  by  anit- 
ablo  pipes  back  I«  the  lixiriatinit  vessel,  to  operate  on  fresh  batches  o! 
roasted  ore,  the  metallic  iron  used  In  precipitating  the  copper  being  re- 
stored it  Co  its  normal  cimditlou  of  proutchloride  of  iron,  which,  aidS  by 
an  excess  of  brine,  takes  the  copper  into  solution,  while  it  chloridizes  the 
silver  with  which  it  Is  associated  in  the  ore. 

The  advontnges  obtained  by  the  applications  of  these  modem  chemical, 
or  hydro-metallurgical  modes  of  operating  are  conspicuously  demonstrated 
when  compared  with  the  old  systeju  of  reduetion  practiced  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  atill  In  use  by  the  modern  Mexicans,  Instead  of  the  rude  aras- 
tra  and  patio,  grinding  a  lew  qulntsls  of  ore  a  day,  and  requiring  from  one 
to  three  months  to  accomplish  an  imperfect  amalgamation,  WHSting  from 
one-half  to  one-third  of  the  argentiferona  contents  o£  the  ore,  and  an  im- 
mense percentage  of  the  mercury  employed,  we  have  now  at  otir  diKposal 
an  extremely  simple  process,  by  whicli  the  copper  and  precious  metals  are 
obtained  from  the  crude  ore  in  the  courseof  nfewdays,  (say  from  three  to 
fivolwithin  a  trifling  percentage  of  their  assay  value,  losing  very  little 
morctu'y,  wheti  employed,  and  In  some  cases  entirely  dispensing  with  its 
use,  and  operi^tlng  on  any  scale  of  magnitude  that  may  be  desired,  from 
twenty  to  a.tlioueand  tons  per  day,  and  that  at  so  nmail  a  cost  as  to  admit 
of  working  a  grade  of  ore  so  low  as  would  bavu  been  deemed  Incredible 
twenty  yearn  ago — copper  ore  as  low  as  two  percent,  having  been  worked 
to  a  good  profit  by  this  system  of  reduction,  wiiilo  the  sold  and  silver  Is 
extracted  so  dose  as  to  render  any  further  treatment  of  the  tailings  un- 
necessary and  unproHtable. 

The  old  method  of  working  was  conducted  as  follows; 

Tlio  Patio  process  of  amalKaroation  can  only  be  successful  in  a  cortnin 
class  of  ores.    They  are  crushed  and  ground  to  fine  powder  In  an  arastra, 
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and,  without  rnaaling,  miieil  with  stilt,  and  piled  up  en  a  floor  In  eaoiil 

Silos.  Quicluilver  is  added,  and  then  the  whole  mass  Is  kneaded  l[k« 
oUKhbydrivlnit  mnleB  through  it.  Lime  or  magistral  is  added  in  certain 
quantities.  The  procesn  vancB  In  length  accordng  to  the -weather— insum- 
iner  taking  from  two  to  three  weeks  m  the  oold  season  much  longer, 
Thcwhole  mass  is  worked,  and  the  result  ng  amalgam  retorted  to  tinestlTeT, 
The  process  of  grinding  by  the  slow  and  tedi  ui  arantra  is  shown  in  tlu 
accomgianyiDg  illuatratioD 


S  contrast  to  this  state  of  things,  it  may  bo  s 
ishnient  for  uperatinc  on  twent j  tons  of  ore  per  day  cs 
now'be  erected  In  the  concsa  of  ninety  days,  at  the  trifline  outlay  uf 
$JO0O0  or  Ihoreabouts,  (exclusiTe  oE  treigbtl  includine  ono  oi  Klcltatd'B 
oxydiEing  fumapes — posting  (xi~lusive  of  royally  but  j[l,BOO  —  capable  of 
beingbuilt  in  fourteen  days,  otid  there  being  no  raraplicated  oreipenBive 
machinery  conneeted  with  it,  its  construction  is  of  the  cheapest  posslblo 
kind,  involving  very  little  outlay  beyond  bricks  and  labor. 

The  most  striking  advantages  which  it  offers  above  all  other  recent 
inventions  of  this  nature  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows; 

1st.  Its  cbeapkebs— The  cost  of  its  erection  (ei-rojalty  and  freight)  not 
exceeding  $1,S00  tor  a  capacity  to  roast  and  chloridize  twcntvtons  per  day 
— vIe;  brfck-work,  $1,000;  and  iron-work,  including  blower,  551X1. 

and.  Short  time  required  for  erection,  tik:  fourteen  days,  nfter  prorid- 
ingall  materials,  with  a  suHiolency  of  labor. 

3rd.  No  expensive,  heavy,  or  complicated  machinery  being  neoessary. 
Jnvolvingheavy  freight  to  the  diiftrict  where  it  may  be  reqnir»3;briok  and 
cjay,  generally  obtainable  on  the  spot,  being  the  chief  materials  required 


w 
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'      4th.    No  skilled  labor  or  tecbuioul  experience 

two  ordinary  laborers  being  Bufflclent  to  attend  to , 

S(h.  It  docs  n*t  easily  got  ant  of  order,  nod  ia  readily  repaired  by  id 
ordinary  maaon  or  blai^kaniith  when  it  does. 

Glh.  The  royalty  or  liceniie  to  Dse  it  is  excaedingly  moderate,  reraoriiig 
thereby  all  temptation  to  evade  or  Infringe  the  pat«ut. 

Tth.  Calculating  tabor  at  S3  a  day  Had  wood  at  SQ  a  cord,  the  cost  o! 
rooatlnK  is  but  little  over  SI.90  per  ton,  (except  wtieu  cbloridized)  at  theet 
hlglt  California  rates  for  Inbor  and  fuel. 

Une  of  them  19  now  in  the  courae  of  erection  by  the  -Azteo  Gald  and  Sil- 
ver Mining  Company  at  their  mill  in  the  Axtoc  I^lstiict,  Santa  Rita  Uonitl- 
ains,  Souuiera  Arizona.  At  tlieir  office,  302  Montgomery  Htreet,  Rooms  U 
and  15,  a  model  may  be  Been;  and  woiking  drawings,  with  all  ftirtiieT 
information  nooessary  tu  enable  any  ordinary  maaon  to  construct  the  fur- 
nace, may  be  obtained  from  Cot,.  J.  D.  Graqau. 

Silver  Orel  and  their  Modes  of  Reductloii. 

jBy  W.  T.  Rickard,  F.C.S,  Eitracl  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Plot. 
Bickard  at  the  rooms  of  the  Litt-ritry  and  -Scieutilio  Insxitute,  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada,  December,  1865.  Repiinted  from  the  "  London  Minitie  JodiubI 
of  November  ISCh,  18TU-J 

To  TBB  EiHTOB  ot  THB  Mlnino  JouosAi^Sir :  Consequent  npoa  Uis 
numerous  iniiuiriea  for  copies  of  my  article  upon  "Silrer  Ores  ami  tbeir 
Modes  of  RedueLion,"  I  am  assured  that  great laterest  lias  Been  excited  on 
the  subject;  somuoh  so  that  I  feel  justlfled  in  proposing  ita  repubUcalisi 
in  the  Mining  Journal."  In  this  case  you  will  perceive  I  have  omitted 
all  reference  to  hlstorio  details  and  chemical  properties,  these  belngnro- 
uurable  in  most  works  treating  upon  the  metal,  and  also  that  portion  \tUds 
relates  to  analysis;  leaving  that  to  my  friend  and  colleagus.  Profesw 
WLllu,  who,  I  perceive,  lias  commenced  a  aeries  of  papers  in  your  valuaSrir 
journal  upon  the  genera]  treatment  of  metals.  W.  T.  Bickabi), 

Labomtorf  ud  Kmj  OlOcs,  Ss  Finsbnir  Flue,  E,  0.,  Koi.  Stb,  tS73. 

The  methods  at  present  in  use  for  the  reduction  of  silver  may  be  dlvideil 
under  live  beads,  each  of  which  may  be  modified  by  the  proportion  ui  tiv- 
eign  mailer  present  in  the  ore,  cost  of  fuel  or  mercury,  or  other  ciroBUi- 
slauces.  The  Urat  and  simplest  is  that  oE  smelting  the  native  and  ohlt^dt 
ores  wiih  an  alkaline  flux,  in  black-lead  crucibles.  The  rich  snlpbidss  nutf 
also  be  treatedby  this  method,  by  the  additiouuE  metallic  iron,  toteman 
the  sulpliur.  By  this  process  I  have  succeeded  inredaclug  rich  Bpeciiii6iu 
of  Bulptildos  williin  two  per  cent,  of  their  assay  value.  The  second  process 
is  that  of  amalgamating  tlie  native  or  chloride  ores  when  too  poor;  that  It, 


containing  too  much  gangue  or  earthy  matter  to  admit  of  their  bdiia 
economically  smelted  per  ae.  The  Bulphldos  are  iiIho  imperfectly  redocea 
by  this  metluxt,  as  practiced  by  llie  patio  Hystem  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  inl 


the  amalgamatlnfj  p^ins  of  Kcvada. 

The  first  operation  in  this  process  is  to  grind  the  ore  to  an  impalpabli 
powder,  by  means  oE  stamps,  trapiches,  araatcas,  or  any  other  meclianiul 
contrivance  tliat  will  insure  a  |H>[fbCt1y  im))a1[)able  powder,  as  amalgauis- 
tion  will  not  take  phice  until  tlie  ore  Wi  been  reduced  to  this  confitltm. 
and  many  serious  failures  have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  this  vci; 
essential  point.  If  the  patio  system  is  to  he  adopted,  the  ore  ia  spread  oul 
in  the  condition  of  a  soft  mud  ou  a  paved  tloor,  called  by  the  Spanianta  Qu 
patio  (or  olrco,  when  of  a  round  sliape,  as  at  the  mines  of  Cerro  de  Vfu^ 
InPeru).  Mercury  is  then  filtered  into  It  by  means  of  Htrainiue  tlironi^* 
ctoth,  and  at  the  same  time  scattering  it  over  the  i-utire  surface  of  the  inlio. 
(or  circo)  which  at  Cerro  d«  Piiaco  is  ihirty-nine  teel  in  diameter,  and  cun- 
a  eighteen  to  twenty  tons  of  ore  to  the  charge,  and  lies  about  four 
-t  tnick  ou  the  tloor.    Sail  and  magistral  (or  sulphate  of  copper)  un 
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in  solution,  in  proportion  (lllie  tbe  mBicury)  teealated  by 

tae  quantity  of  ore  being  operated  on,  and  the  trhole  Incorporated  by  belDg 
trodden  In  by  men  or  horaeB  foe  six  or  eight  honta  per  day,  till  amalgama- 
tion takes  plaau,  wliidi  is  usually  thirty  days  in  Euiumer,  and  often  as 


maoy  B! 
Wfien 


ja  ninety  days  in  win 

n  amalfpinuition  has  been  completed,  which  la  known  by  the  thick- 
ening of  the  mercury,  wbich  is  examined  from  time  to  time,  tbe  contents 
of  the  circo  are  drawn  ofE  into  large  vats  or  settlers,  where  the  amalgam 
sabsiclel  during  a,  gentle  agitation,  accompanied  by  a  stream  of  water 
which  ^adually  carries  oft  the  tailings,  or  hkijIvzs,  sib  they  are  termed 
by  tiie  PeruvianH  and  Chilians.  The  excess  of  mercury  is  then  strained 
through  chamois  leather  or  linen  bags,  and  the  amalsam  diacil  led  under 
the  capariise,  [orbell)  by  which  the  mercury  Ih  collected,  PEitDEsBNTUM,  in 
a  vessel  of  wat4!r  nnder  the  hearth.  The  loss  of  mercury  by  thia  barbarous 
system  of  distillation  ia  only  equaled  by  the  loss  in  amalgamation.  The 
aggregate  loss,  as  admitted  by  PeraTian  miners,  is  one  pound  of  mercury 
to  each  maic  of  eight  ounces  of  silver  obtained  by  this  process. 

As  these  Peravian  oroa  contain  much  sulphide  of  silver,  like  thoae  of  the 
Comatock  Lode,  I  muy  here  describe  tbe  rationale  of  the  process  by  whiob 
tlie  unroasted  sulphide  of  sUver  is  reduced  through  the  agency  of  anlphat« 
of  copper,  salt,  and  mercury.  The  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper  decompose 
each  other,  pro-chlortde  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  soda  being  produced, 
wliile  the  mctaltc  silver  present, -or  reduced  by  electro-ohcmtcai  action, 
decomposes  tiie  pro-chloride  of  copper,  and,  by  reducing  it  to  the  condition 
of  sub-chloride,  IS  itself  converted  into  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  sub- 
chloride  of  copper  thus  formed  reacts  on  the  sulphide  of  silver,  forming 
sulphide  of  copper  and  ehloride  of  silver:  the  mercory,  in  its  tnm,  acts  on 
the  chloride  of  silver,  forming  sub-chloride  of  meTcoiy,  while  the  liberated 
metallic  silver  combines,  as  an  amal^m,  with  the  excess  of  mercury.  The 
indispensable  condition  of  cbtoridizing  the  silver  ia  tbna  complied  with 
through  the  friendly  intervention  of  svilphate  of  copper,  which  acts  aa  an 
intermediate  agent  in  transferring  chlorine  from  tho  sodium  to  tbe  silver, 
BO  aa  to  allow  the  latter  to  amalgamate  with  the  mercury. 

The  process  now  in  operation  in  Nevada  and  other  places,  although 
conductedon  the  same  chemical  principles  aa  that  of  the  patio,  is  agiganSc 
move  in  the  right  direction,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  before  we 
can  escape  the  reproach  of  throwing  away  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  precious 
metals.  By  amalgamating  in  iron  vessels  instead  of  on  paved  floors,  wo 
have  reduced  the  loss  of  mercury,  and  consequently  amalgam,  to  a  mere 
fraction  [about  one  pound  to  a  ton  of  ore  operated  on).  By  trituration  with 
heated  mercury  we  have  reduced  tho  time  of  amalgamation  from  sixty  days 
to  less  than  six  hours,  and  the  aggregate  loss  of  silver  from  fifty  to  thirty 


sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  zinc,  etc.  It  is  important  they  should 
not  contain  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  lead  or  one  per  cent,  of  cupper,  aa 
these  metals  greatly  interfere  with  amalgamation;  they  amalgamate  with 
mercury  as  readily  as  silver,  and  render  the  amalgam  very  tough,  besides 
producing  the  effect  known  aa  tho  "  sickening"  of  the  mercury,  which 
greatly  diminishes  its  action  on  the  silver. 

The  preparedgroundoreis  first  spread  on  the  hearth  of  the  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  dried  with  incessant  turning  over :  then  the  lire  is  raised  ao  as 
to  kindle  the  sulphur  and  keep  the  ore  at  a  dull,  red  heat  for  two  or  three 
hours,  durins'^'''*'^  time  dense  wliite-gray  vapors  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  water  arc  exhaled.  The  deaulphurization  next  begins  with  the  appear- 


8  flame;  this  continues  tor  about  three  nours,  during  wliich 

time  the  ignition  is  kept  up  and  the  mass  diligently  turned  over,  ui.  m^et. 
to  present  new  surf  aces,  and  also  to  preveut  an.;  ca.Y.m^.    Xa  «f»ia.  «&  "Co-ti 
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_ja  of  Bulpbnroiu  aold  oeMe  to  be  fonaed.  the  flnialilng  calcination  li 

Ml  oommeiioed  with  increased  firing— the  ohjecl  being  Don  to  decompose 

the  aalt,  ( LUDall;  intcodnced  into  the  f lunace  at  thia  stage  of  the  process) 
hy  iDelallic  saljihatca  tliBt  havu  been  Kencratod  by  the  preyious  tuoatiiig. 
and  to  copvert  tbem  into  chlorides,  n-itli  the  simidlaiiKia  i  production  of 
■nlphiLte  of  Bods.  The  Btiiring  is  to  be  continued  till  the  prcrtfs  taken  from 
the  hearth  nu longer  betray  the  smell  of  sulphurmu,  tut  mly  bydnichlarie 
acid  gas. 

The  last  roasting  stage  commonly  lasts  about  thrce^uartent  of  an  hour. 
During  the  last  roasting  the  oro  incraases  in  balk  by  aboot  one-fourtli,  and 
becomes  of  a  brown  color,  When  this  process  is  completed  tho  ore  is  raked 
out  on  ths  stone  pavement  and  allowed  to  cool.  Chen  bureeaed  in  close 
tioveboxos,  in  orderiosoparaiothefinBrpowdertromihe  lumps  formed  by 
coagulation  during  the  roasting;  these  are  to  be  bruised,  mi:<ed  with  salt, 
and  subjected  to  another  calcination;  the  fine  powder  is  then  subjeotol  to 
the  pulverizing  action  of  millatonea,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  and 
brought  to  the  condition  of  an  impalpable  powder,  when  it  is  ready  for  U» 
amalgamating  process. 

This  Is  ^rforuuid  in  casks,  arranged  in  a  borlEontal  position  in  rows, 
each  turning  on  a  shaft  whicli  passes  through  its  axiv.  Tbeso  casks  aru  of 
various  sizes,  from  a  capacity  to  receive  10(H)  pounds  of  ore  to  that  nf  8U00 
pounds,  and  are  provided  in  most  cases  witu  iron  eads.  Whoa  charged 
witb  the  sifted  ore  and  about  30  per  cent,  of  watfr,  about  8  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  tlio  chloride  to  the 
condition  of  metallic  silver,  when  it  amalgamates  nith  the  mercury.  The 
casks,  being  charged,  are  set  to  revolve  for  one  and  one-half  or  two  hours, 
till  the  ore-powder  and  water  become  a  uniform  pulp.  The  mercury  is 
then  Introduced,  and  the  casks  again  put  in  motion,  at  the  rats  of  alraut 
twenty  revolutions  {ler  minute,  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours. 

Uunng  the  rotatiou  the  temperature  rises  considombly,  so  ttiat  even  in 
winter  it  sometimes  stands  as  liigh  as  10)  de^.  Fahrenheit, 

In  this  cmeiation,  the  chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  b;  the  inetallu. 
iron,  and  the  liberated  silver  amaleamat^d  by  tlie  mercury.  This  matter 
is  greatly  facilitated  ajid  expedited  oy  tbe  presence  of  an  exceKS  of  suit  in 
the  water,  which,  although  taking  no  direct  chemical  action  on  the  already 
chlorinlzsd  ailver,  iucreoses  tlie  intensity  of  the  reducing  power  of  the  iron, 
by  its  predisposing  or  electro-chemical  agency,  just  as  in  tbB  voltaic  pile 


s  supposed  to  be  complete,  tUe  casks  are  tilled  with  water,  and  set 
Hj  ivvolving  slowly,  (about  six  or  eight  times  in  a  mioutej  whereby,  in  ths 
coarse  of  an  hour,  the  greater  portion  of  the  amalgam  will  have  collected 
at  the  bottom,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  dilution,  a  portion  of  the  chloride 
of  silver  held  in  solution  by  the  salt  will  fall  dowu  and  become  decomposed 
and  amalgamated.  The  amal^un  is  thou  drawn  off  into  suitable  vessels, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  casks  run  off  into  a  vessel  similar  to  the 
separators  of  Nevada,  where  the  remaining  portion  of  the  amalgam  is  re- 
covered. The  amaljjam  is  then  strained  and  distilled  in  the  usual  manner, 
previous  to  tbe  metling  of  the  silver  into  b^^ 

The  fourth  process,  which  is  very  extensirtJy  practiced  ia  England,  is 
that  of  smelting  tho  refractory  ores  of  Silver  with  argentiferoas  galena. 
In  this  operation,  tbe  lead  ore  is  Hrst  crushed  and  concentrated  by  wash- 
ing up  to  (H)  or  TO  per  cent,  of  lead;  It  is  then  dried  on  the  top  of  tbe  rever- 
beralory  furnace,  which,  in  its  roost  improved  form,  is  furnished  with  two 
hearths,  one  above  the  other.  The  dried  oro  is  passed  tlirousb  a  door  in 
the  roof  of  the  upper  hearth,  where  it  undergoiis  a  roasting  anil  dcsulphnr- 
izing  process  at  a  temperature  sulficiently  low  to  avoid  fusing  the  sulphide 
of  lead.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  it  is  rahed  thrnueh  an  aper- 
ture into  the  heartli  below,  WbttieUiWVe^^wDU  hoots  at  a  red  heat.    It 
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ltiit>  vitlifled  condition,  and  contains  abant  90  per  cent,  of  lead. 

)t«d  ore  is  then  broken  up  and  mixed  wltti  limestone  and  small 
coal,  metallic  iron,  and  Hometinies  aoda  nsh — the  mixtarc  thrown  into  the 
reducing  furnape.  (which  Is  ou  the  cupola  principle,  Bimilarto  those  used  in 
the  iron  foundries]  with  ultbrnato  la;i*rs  of  coat.  When  the  operation  ia 
completed,  the  «lags  are  nearly  free  from  lead  and  silver,  and  n  mat  t«- 
mainsivilb  the  laat  portion,  which  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  lead;  this 
is  broken  up  and  returned  to  the  furnace  with  the  next  charge.  The  poor 
and  reEractory  ores  of  silver,  such  as  tailings,  are  very  advantageously 
treated  b^  thra  process;  they  are  first  to  be  mixed  with  snfflclent  clay  tu 
give  consiBteniiy  to  the  mass,  to  enable  it  to  bo  moulded  into  small  bricks; 
these  are  dried  in  the  air  till  they  will  beat  handling,  and  then  introduced 
into  the  reducing  fnmace  when  at  its  full  heat.  The  silver  Is  taken  up  by 
the  lead  with  all  the  accuracy  of  an  ordinary  assay,  and  U  afterwards  sepa- 
rated  by  what  Is  known  as  Fattinaon's  process  for  desUvering  lead.    This 


three  feet  In  diameter,  and  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  C<.       ...... 

in  two  rows,  back  to  back  in  a  range  of  brick-work,  each  pan  being  fur- 
nished witli  its  own  furnace.  The  argentiferous  lead  is  Introduced  into 
the  pans  at  each  extremity  of  tlie  range,  and  when  melted,  the  Sie  is 
drawn,  and  contents  permitl«d  to  cool;  as  it  does  so  the  lead  solidifieH  as 
small  granular  crystals  from  the  sides  towards  the  center.  When  abont 
one-half  the  quantity  has  solidified  it  is  qnickly  Hsbed  out  with  lai^  iron 
ladles,  (perforated  so  as  to  allow  the  fluid  portion  of  the  lead,  which  retains 
the  silver,  to  How  back  into  the  pan)  and  transferred  to  the  next  pan, 
where  it  Tindeigoes  the  same  process  of  melting,  cooling,  and  lishing  into 
the  next  pan,  and  so  on  till  the  solid  fished  lead  is  fonnd  to  be  free  from 
silver,  which  is  generally  accoraplished  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the 
sixtli  pan,  all  the  silver  remaining  with  the  flnid  lead  left  in  the  dlQerent 

Fresh  silver-lead  Is  introduced  ii 
the  silver  is  thus  concentrated  in  the  fluid  li 
creasing  its  bulk.  This  concentration  goes  on  until  It  approaches  180  ozs. 
of  silver  to  the  ton  o£  lead,  the  concluding  operations  having  bc«n  per- 
formed by  mixing  the  different  fluid  portions,  and  gradually  ooncenuat- 
ing.  by  repeated  fighings,  in  one  amall  pan.  When  thorichness  has  arrived 
at  180  ozs.  to  the  ton,  (which  it  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  exceed)  it  is  con- 
veyed into  a  small  pan  set  in  the  same  brick-work  with  the  cnpelling  fvir- 
nace,  and  fed  Into  the  cupel  by  a  ladla,  throngh  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion, as  required.  The  cupel  is  usually  of  an  oval  shape,  two  feet  long  hy 
fifteen  inches  wide,  and  three  Inches  thick.  It  works  off  its  charge  to  sal^ 
nratlon,  and  tnmishes  the  pla(«  of  silver  in  about  twenty  honra.  By  this 
process  lend  containing  but  six  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  is  profitably 
worked.  The  loss  of  lead  does  not  exceed  two  per  cent.,  while  its  quality 
(f.  e.,  malleability)  is  greatly  improved  by  extracting  the  silver,  desilver- 
ized lead  being  worth  ^  per  ton  more  than  that  which  contains  silver 
eoongh  to  contAminate,  but  not  enongh  to  pay  for  extraction. 

When  silver  is  found  to  exist  in  paying  qoaatities  in  copper  ores,  n^lch 
is  often  thu  ease  with  the  grty  or  antlmoniol  ore  of  copper,  the  calclneil  ore 
Is  mixed  with  lead,  ot  lead  ores,  and  fused  or  calcined,  and  the  resulting 
products  are  either  liquated,  to  sweat  out  the  silver,  or  capelled.     ''" 


above  a  red-heat  for  two  or  three  days  I  the  lead  first  smelts,  and  __ 

cast-iron  troughs,  carrying  with  it  the  silver,  which  is  afterward  obtained 
by  cupellation. 

The  flftli  and  laat  method  of  reduction  is  that  known  as  the  brine  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  bv  calcining  aud  chlorinlzlng 
'-  lllo  reverberatory  furnace  Is  dissolved  out  ot  the  other  furnace  products 

■ '  -  hot  concentration  of  salt,  and  the  metallic  silver  obtained 

a  with  metallic  copper. 
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gomedereots  and  obatnclcn  In  workiiig  It  on  a  largH  Hcale  It  iras  for  a  tone 
lime  regarded  by  practical  men  as  a  failure,  tintiCafteriiBeriR»tof  etaborale 
and  expenniTH  experimeDts.  aald  to  have  coHt  over  £300,000,  it  was  brougbt 
to  perfection,  ana  JH  now  lit  AncueMful  operation  in  the  copper  smeltiuff 
worka  of  Vivian  &  Co..  Stransea,  trliere  it  is  applied  totlie  ertractioaol 
silver  from  topper  ores  with  which  refractory  ores  are  mixed,  and  is  con- 
ducted simultoneonsly  with  the  reduction  of  the  copper.  The  ore  is  fiisl 
ground  and  calcined  in  thn  usual  manner  in  large  furnaces,  lioldln);  three 
and  a  half  tons  at  a  charge.  It  is  then  transferred  to  another  reverberator^ 
furnace,  where  it  is  smelted  into  a  rcguluH,  removing  the  slac  na  it  is 
formtid  on  the  surface  from  time  to  time.  Xa  soon  na  the  regums  shows 
bubbles  over  Che  surface,  the  fusion  is  considered  complete,  and  the  chams 
run  off  into  woter,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  the  granululcd  eonditlon.  The 
furnaces  for  this  rutrt  of  the  process  reouive  from  one  to  one  and  a  balf  tons 
at  each  charge.  The  granulated  regulns  is  tlien  ground  to  a.  fine  powder, 
and  introduced  into  a  calcining  fnmace,  holding  about  GOO  lbs.  at  a  cha^e, 
and  a  very  gentle  heat  applied  at  first,  (as  it  ]]artia]ly  burns  of  itself  |  say 
for  five  hours,  when  the  temperature  is  to  be  raised  as  high  as  can  be  main- 
tained (without  melting)  for  sis  hours  more,  making  eleven  hours  in  all  for 
this  desulphurizing  and  oxydizing  operation.  When  taken  from  the  fumace 
it  is  ground  and  sifted  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  thrown  into 
another  calcining  furnace;  and  after  being  boated  np  for  about  au  hour, 
twenty-Uve  lbs.  of  salt  are  added,  and  the  heat  continued,  with  constant 
stirring,  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  liour  more,  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  furnace,  and  conveyed,  when  cold,  to  tubs  of  about  five  feet  in  diama- 
ter  and  lif ty-aix  inches  deep,  famished  with  perforated  false  bott^ims,  eoT- 
ored  with  canvas,  (well  caulked  around  the  sides)  on  which  is  placed  a 
strainer  of  wicker-work.  On  this  are  thrown  fOO  lbs.  of  the  stuff  as  It  comes 
from  the  chlorinizlng  furnaces,  and  upon  it  is  poured  n  hot  and  nearlv  sat- 
urated Holutiou  of  salt.  The  tetnpentture  should  not  be  lower  than  170  dee. 
Fabr.,  nor  the  atreneth  below  4:1  deg.  of  Twaddle's  hydrometer.  This  a 
allowed  to  rest  awhife,  and  the  liquor  filtered  off  into  another  similar  tub, 
but  containing  waste  copper  clippings,  or  filings,  about  three  inches  deep. 
Here  themetallio  silver  is  precipitated  by  the  copper,  after  which  the  solu- 
tion, containing  copper  which  baa  replnced  the  Hilver,  is  drawn  off  into  a 
third  or  fourth  tub,  containing  iron  clippings,  in  which  the  capper,  in  its 
turn,  is  recovered,  by  precipitation  on  the  suAaco  of  the  metallic  Iron. 

The  fine  crystalline  metalUo  silver  is  then  separated  from  the  copper  b; 
a^tatiou  and  washing,  and  at  once  melted  into  bars. 

The  precipitated  coprper  la  treated  in  the  same  manner,  while  the  fnmaea 
prodilcla,  deprived  of  their  silver  in  the  first  tub,  are  taken  to  the  reduoinE 
furnace,  whore  the  metallic  copper  Is  melted  out  and  refined  in  the  usnu 

lappcopr 

^  ^    .  B  details  of  an  oKydiKiug  .  ..  .. 

consCriicred  aa  to  surpass,  iu  its  capacity  for  oxydiiina  and  chlaridixing 
— s,  all  furnaces  as  yet  brought  intor°"     '^'' ■" K..1-1.  ;-  .1—  »-. — 


feed  of  pulverized  ore,  insuring  the  most  thorough,  regular,  and  rapid 
oxydization,  at  the  minimum  of  cost  in  furnace,  labor,  and  fuel. 

(The  oxydiEing  and  chloridlxing  furnace  described  in  tlie  preceding  page) 
of  this  pamphlet,  is  the  result  of  the  study  and  experiments  above 
allndodlo.— W.T.  It,) 

In  comparing  the  Nevada  system  of  working  with  these  various  procesaes 
it  wiU  be  seen  to  consist  of  an  aiiaplation  of  the  Mexican  or  Pemvian 
methods  with  the  Freiberg  system,  whereby  the  unroasted  sulphides  ai.- 
rapldly  (hough  imperfectly  reduced  during  tlie  process  of  final  pulverira- 
tion  in  iron  paua,  through  the  intervention  of  aulpliate  of  copper  and  sail. 


aid  in  favor  of  the  otiier  chemical  substances  <  .. 
manj  ot  them  being  totally  inactive,  and  some  of  them  positively  ii 


mplo/ed, 

injunoua. 
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Sulplinria  aoid  ia  some  caaes  appean  to  act  beneficially,  in  generaiiog 
iijdro-ohlorio  acid,  which  diaaolvea  tbe  iron  scales  formed  in  the  paus  and 
floating  on  tlie  surface  of  the  mercury,  which  prevents  cootacC  and  Bmalgo- 
DiatioQ  with  the  silver  of  the  ore.  Tlia  Talne  of  Bodium  in  amalganiBtion 
still  remainn  to  bo  proved  on  the  working  scale,  although  the  reBults  in 
the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Crooks  (the  discoverer  of  its  peculiar  propoities)  are 
said  to  bo  verjr  retnarkable.  • 

Tho  mechanical  part  of  the  operation  appears  to  have  arrived  at  tbe 
highest  degree  at  pecfectioD,  b;  means  of  improved  atamps  for  coarse 
gnndta^.  and  the  various  and  excellent  panM  in  use  for  llnal  piilverizatiou, 
each  being  judiciously  adapted  to  the  work  it  is  best  calculated  to  perform 
in  tbo  most  ec'inomlcal  manuor. 

Although  during  the  iast  few  years  many  very  ingeniaus  plans  foe  crnah- 
ing  have  been  introduced,  tbe  old  Comisli  stamps  still  carry  off  the  palm 
for  rapid  and  cheap  coarse  grinding.  They  have  been  Buperseded  by  the 
Wtaaelei  pan  and  other  similar  oontriTances  for  impalpable  pulverization, 
while  the  two  together  form  probably  the  most  perfect  quartz  mill  that 
can  be  constructed. 

It  is  to  improved  methods  of  amalgamation  and  leachina  that  we  must 
lootcfor  the  means  of  reducing  ite  heavy  loss  of  silvernowbeiucBuatained 
in  working  the  Comatock  oren,  and  other  silver  ores;  and  already  consider' 
able  iirogress  has  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  result  of  ej: perimenta. 
Bucli  methods  of  operationaa  that  described  in  connection  with  the  Kickard 
oxydizing furnace,  whicu  contributes,  perhaps,  more  than  any  otberbraneh 
of  tbs  process  to  the  successful  results  obtained,  by  tbe  thorcmgh.  cxpodi- 
tiooB,  and  cheap  manner  in  whicli  it  prepares  the  ore  for  Bubsequent 
treatment — are  now  found  to  bo  the  long-sought  desideratum 

Railroad  Iianda  and  their  Terms. 


tody  of  travel  must,  for  some  time  to  come,  pass  into  that  torritory,  1 

for  sale  in  Southern  California  a  large  amount  of  lands,  under  patent  direct 
from  tlie  Federal  Govomtnent,  which  ore  presented  on  favorable  terms. 

The  Company  invites  settleia  to  go  on  tfie  lands,  and  intends  to  sell  to 
them  in  preference  to  any  other  applicants,  and  at  prices  based  upon  the 
value  of  Ibo  land  witbout  the  improveroements  put  upon  it  by  tbo  Bettleta. 
It  makes  no  definite  contract  with  any  individual  upon  this  basis,  but  it 
treats  all  fairly.  Any  person  desiring  to  settle  npon  vacant  railroad  land, 
oiter  snrvey  and  before  it  is  patented,  should  address  aletterto  the  Com- 
pany's laud  agent.  This  will  be  sent  at  once.  It  ia  tbeirpolicy  to  encour- 
age tho  settlement  of  its  lands  in  small  tracts,  by  persona  who  will  live  on 
and  cultivate  them.  No  deed  is  made  until  the  entire  price  is  paid.  All 
sales  are  made  for  gold  coin,  which  may  be  paid  in  person,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, or  by  a  banker's  check  an  a  bank  in  ^n  Francisco.  Tbe  Company 
aoea  not  deal  in  exchange,  or  take  any  risk  of  loss  in  transmission. 

The  lands  are  not  uniform  in  price,  but  ace  offered  at  various  figunss 
from  £2.50  upwards  per  acre;  usualiy^iand  covered  with  tall  timber  is  held 
at  8fii«r  acre,  and  that  with  pine  at  SlO.  Most  is  for  sale  at  from  Sa.60  to 
$5.  Special  inquiry  must  be  made  as  to  each  piece.  The  purchaser  must 
pay  for  the  acknowledgment  of  tbe  three  signatures  to  the  deed — the  law 
now  allows  ono  dollar  lor  each  signature— and  bo  must  pay  for  recording, 
usually  about  S"'50  for  each  deed.  Land  ia  sold  on  contract,  allowingtime 
for  payment  of  a  part  of  tbe  purchase  money— if  the  tract  be  eighty  acres 
or  more,  and  if  it  have  no  timber.  If  it  be  leas  than  eighty  acres,  or  it  it 
be  covered  with  timber,  no  sale  will  be  made  except  upon  full  payment  of 
cash  before  the  execution  of  auy  paper.  The  rule  of  tlie  Company  is  to 
make  no  contracts  for  sale  of  land  before  the  patent  for  It  has  been  re- 
ceived.   All  coutiaotB  for  the  sale  of  land  on  time  are  made  in  unifatva 
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(I  also  inleFeat  lur  odi 

„_.  _.   ho  must  then  pay  t 

tiegiuiilnE  of  Click  Hubsequeni  year,  till  tlio  lifth  year  la  up,  itnd  then  pgj 
his  piiuclpal  and  take  Ma  duud.  An  slated,  piiymeut  in  full  of  ibo  pu^ 
ckasB  money  can  lie  mado  at  any  time;  bat  alter  intereiit  baa  been  Mdf 
no  part  of  it  will  be  rclundcd.  Ko  Jonger  credit  than  Ave  years  wulbt 
alloived  in  any  unse. 

Tho  lands  giTQQ  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by  CongnS 
extend  from  Sun  Jos^,  liy  way  of  Gilroy,  Holllster,  San  Uenita  Pass,  IJM 
Gatos,  Goah       "  '      '      -—-"■-■        ■  '  '-       '•  ,    ^    _  -_ 

Fort  Yuoia, 
Colorado  Iti 

These  lands  include  mAny  valuable  nuneial  deposits.  Coal  oil  is  abuait 
ant  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  Conutiea,  and  large  quantitieBoreBhiWil 
to  tho  San  Francisuo  market,  after  the  homo  demand  lias  been  sunpUel. 
Deep  and  extensive  beds  of  borax,  soda  and  Bslt  are  found  on  the  Ut^* 
Plains.  Aspbaltum  springs  are  numerous  from  Santa  Cruz  to  IioS  U< 
gelcs.  Gypsnm  la  found  at  many  places,  and  tku  Himst  alabaster  in  S/t 
Angeles  County.  Graultu,  sandstone  and  marble,  suitable  for  buiUbV 
auapatoui.'.  aulpliur,  and  medicinal  Bprines*  gold.  bUtct,  quicksilver,  oop 
per,  load  and  antimony  aro  alao  among  tfiis  prominent  mlnoral  featonftOf 
the  region  between  San  Jose  and  l<'Drt  Vuma;  as^.Btt.tb.e^iainerala,  mn 
the.inetiila  mt^nUgncd  in  this  sectigUjgo  with  the  land.  TES  SfBI  KCt  if 
Congress  giviug  land  to  the  SontEbrn  Facidc  Itanroad  Company  of  CaUtur- 
nla,  was  passed  on  the  2Ttk  of  July,  lS(j(i,  and  provided  for  tho  oonstnft- 
tlon  of  a  railroad  across  tlis  ConfinearOntbetbirty-flfth  paraUel  oflfltf- 
tude,  by  the  Atlantic  and  Fucijic  Railroad  Company.  It  gave  to  the  CoB- 
pany  a  right  of  way  of  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  land  grant  is  CUh 

■■That  there  be  and  hereby  la  granted  "  ■  every  alterantaMO' 
tlon  of  public  land  not  nuneiol.  designated  by  odd  numbers,  to  the  aiBUJiimt 
of  twenty  alteinate  sections  per  mile,  on  cooh  aide  of  said  railroad  lin^  If 
said  Company  may  adopt  tbroogh  the  Turrttorieii  of  the  United  States;  «# 
ten  alternate  aectlnns  oi  laud  per  mile  on  each  side  of  said  I'ailroad  WliiM- 
ever  it  paaacs  through  any  State,  and  whenever  on  the  line  tbemof  0>' 
United  states  have  full  title,  not  reserved,  sold,  granted,  or  otherwlsa  U- 
proprlatcd.  and  free  from,  pre-emption,  or  other  claims  of  rights,  >tv> 
time  thu  lino  of  said  roadia  dBsignated  by  a  iilaC  thereof  lilc^  in  ^e  On^ 
of  tiie  CommissloDcr  of  the  Ueneral  Land  0£Scb;  and  whenever  priocS 
said  time  any  of  said  sections  shall  have  been  granted,  sold,  reserved,  4^ 
cupicd  by  homcatead  aettlers,  or  pre-empted  or  othcrwiiie  diapMediC 
other  lands  shall  be  selected  by  said  Company  in  lieu  thereof,  under  tt* 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  alternate  sections,  and  cMIt 
natcd  by  odd  numbers,  not  more  than  ton  miles  beyond  tho  limits  of  nw 
alternate  sections,  and  not  iuoludiuKthe  reserved  numbers." 

Those  were,  by  Sec.  3,  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  the  Atlantio  Se  P 

Bailroad  Company  for  a  railroad  across  the  continent  on  or  near  tba  Hiiri^ 

...., ,._,     (.__  .n a  the  sameamountot  land,  ten sectiona  on«jl& 

, .  ;o  the  Sontharn  Pacific  Company,  for  ainMtdMA 

the  Colorado,  near  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  to  San  iraucisco.  The  JM 
authoritatively  Hxlng  the  line  of  the  road  imder  this  act,  was  flled  in  Ot 
office  of  tho  Secretary  of  tho  Interior,  on  the  3cd  January,  IHiiZ,  and  oai "  " 
day  tho  legS'l  title  of  the  Soutbera  Paoilic  Company  attached  from 
Jose  to  the  Keedles. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1871,  Congress  paaaed  an  act  giving  to  the  Texat  m 
facilic  It.  It.  Co.  a  franchise  and  land  grant  for  a  railroad  across  the  oonit 
nent  on  or  near  the  tiiirty-second  parallel,  and  Sec.  '23  of  the  Taxaa  &  Br- 
cific  Act  authorizes  tho  Southern  Paciiic  Kailroad  Company  of  Califondl 
to  buiid  a  branch  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  Act  of  If"  '  ~ 
S^IwaJiapi  i^asB,  b;;  vra.j' oL  Xmi  Anfsdiw,  to  the  Texas  &Paoidoi 
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jaf  the  UoloiBdo  BItbt.  TIio  Southern  Pacific  Oompitnr  filed  Its  plat 
^er  this  act  on  the  Srd  April,  1871. 

Tho  following  are  aorae  of  tho  advantages  of  Southern  California  as  a 
..anio  for  the  Immigrant:  It  has  a  lareo  area  as  oompared  witli  the  popula.- 
tion;  there  aru  only  two  inhabitanta  on  the  average  to  tlio  square  mde,  and 
,  if  we  count  oniv  tho  fertile  land,  there  are  not  more  than  Hix;  whoreaa  sev- 
eral  European 'countriea,  with  n  soil  not  rleliur  by  nature,  liave  oue  hun- 
dred to  the  square  mile.  Sparaeneaa  of  population  is  an  advantage,  in  bo 
far  as  it  implies  a  rapid  increase ;  for  It  has  always  been  observed  lliat  the 
Immigrants  will  seek  those  districts  where  tlicra  la  moat  room  for  them, 
and  where,  conseciuently,  land  Is  cheapest.  The  popnlatioQ  of  Massachu- 
letts  inpreasea  very  slowly,  because  IlUnoia  has  fewer  people  to  I  lie  square 
nile;  and  tbe  latter  State  having  more  inliabitanta,  does  not  gain  so  fast 
us  California.  It  ia  tlie  proportion  of  increase  that  gives  activity  to  husl- 
jess  and  profit  to  tho  ownership  of  land.  Such  a  region  is  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Illinois,  which  is  one  of  tho  roost  prosperous  and  progressiva 
Status  eaat  of  the  MlHslBsippi.  lias  been  gaining  abont  four  per  cent,  annu- 
ally for  the  last  ton  years;  Southetu  California  has  been  guiuing  at  least 
'a  per  cent.,  or  more  than  twice  as  much.    Tbia  rapidity  of  iiicreaBO  is  a 

-eat  attraction  for  settlement,  and  an  excellent  assurance  of  prosperity  of 

le  settlers.  • 

Ithaaonly  recently  become  accessible  by  rail.  The  cars  mudotiiclr  first 
througb  trip  from  Ban  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  Qtli  of  September, 
1870;  and  before  June,  187(i,  the  trains  from  tho  former  city  did  not  go  far- 
ther than  Caliente,  beyond  which  point  they  are  now  (Docomher  1st,  1877) 
in  operation  to  Yuma  City,  Arizona,  a  distance  oiT2li  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  uewneaa  of  those  roads  is  proof  that  tbclr  attractive  power 
upon  Immigration  is  still  strong,  and  that  the  country  muab  have  business 
toi  many  thousands  of  additional  settlers,  even  if  no  more  roads  were  to  be 
built. 

But  other  local  railroads  will  soon  be  added,  including,  it  ia  to  be  hoped, 
IGO  miles  from  Soledad,  in  the  Salinas  valley,  to  a  junction  at  or  near 
Bakerslleld;  (50  miles  from  Anabeim  to  San  Uiego;  a  road  to  Santa  Barbara, 
and  a  road  to  Central  Arizona. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  across  the  continent,  near  the  Mexican 
bonndory,  at  no  distant  time  maybe  considered  a  certainty.  The  Southern 
States  demand  It  as  necessary  to  their  prosperity,  and  they  havo  so  muck 
political  influence  that  Congress  cannot  refuse.  A  land  grant  of  ajJ.SOO 
acres  per  mile  through  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  has  already  been  given, 
and  the  Southern  Pacilic  Company  i^era  to  build  the  road  across  tiiose  ter- 
ritories if  that  land  bo  transferred  to  it.  The  country  on  the  thirty-second 
parallel  is  UOO  miles  away  from  tho  Central  Union  Faclflo  line,  and  uffera 
the  best  route  for  another  Iron  track  connecting  the  two  oceans.  The  dis- 
tance from  Fort  Xuma  to  the  nearest  railroad  in  Texas  is  less  than  1,000 
miles,  a  gap  too  short  to  be  left  unoccupied.  Such  a  road  will  greatly  de- 
volope  Arizona,  as  well  as  accelerate  the  prosperity  of  Southern  California. 

It  does  not  require  a  long  examination  of  the  map  and  condiiion  of  Mex- 
ico, to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  thnre  must  be  a  railroad  from  Mozatlon 
in  latitude  twenty-threo  degrees  to  Ynnia;  and  that  this  road,  leading 
through  Xios  Aogeles  and  Sacramento  to  Puset  Sound,  must  be  one  of  the 
most  important  channels  of  travel  and  trade  on  tho  eonllnent.  The  high 
table  land  occupying  the  middle  of  the  continent  in  Mexico  presents  great 
topographical  ol^taclea  to  railroad  construction,  and  beaidea  lias  only  a 
acanty  population  and  Beauty  resources  as  compared  with  the  plalua:  and 
it  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that  the  main  road  connecting  the  southera 
part  of  Mexico  with  tho  United  States  must  tun  near  the  coast  on  each 
side,  one  atriking  the  Rio  Grande,  near  Mataraoras,  and  tho  otber  reaching 
the  Colorado,  at  Yuma.    The  9,000,000  present  and  3O,O0O.om  prospective 

inhabitants  of  Mexico  will  do  much  U-  — '-'•  <=  ■••■•i ""'■' — "  "•>-'—' 

they  will  find  a  pleasn™  rp« 
the  New  World. 
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